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Art. L—l. The History of the Puritans, or Protestant 
Nonconformists ; from the Reformation in 1517, to 
the Revolution in 1698; comprising an account of their 
principles ; their attempts for a further Reformation 
in the church ; their sufferings; and the Lives and 
Characters of their most considerable Divines. By 
Daniel Neal, M. A., reprinted from the text of Dr. Toul- 
min’s edition: with his life of the author and account of 
his writings. Revised, corrected, and enlarged, with 
additional notes by John O. Choules, M. A. With nine 
portraits on steel. 2 vols. Svo. pp. 534 & pp. 564. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1843. 

2. The Prose Works of John Milton; with an Introduc- 
tory Review. By Robert Fletcher. London: William 


Ball. 1838. One Vol. 8vo. pp. 963. 


None who watch closely the current of popular opin- 
ion, can have failed to remark that the sneer so long con- 
veyed in the popular phrase, “the Reign of the Saints,” has 
already become nearly pointless, and, if they be of like 
sympathies with ourselves, to have anticipated the time 
when, like the similar inscription on the cross, it shall 
come everywhere to stand for a simple expression of 
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the truth. One of the most gratifying signs of this: 
change is the circulation, in a cheap and popular form, of 
Neal’s History of the Puritans. ‘ 
We have been accustomed now and then to see this 
book in the study of some more than ordinarily literary 
elergyman, embalmed in, dusty boards, or reposing on the 
shelves of a public library in a.state of fresh and unsoiled 
antiquity. And when on taking up a pamphlet, bound in 
the similitude of our popular literature, and evidently in- 
tended to be circulated, we saw, instead of the Boz, Wa- 
verly, or Ainsworth, that expectation bad already printed 
on the mind’s eye, The History of the Puritans by Daniel 
Neal, it was, for the moment, as if we had seen the vene- 
rable author himself, despoiled of his band, (for even the 
Independents wore bands) and ornamented with the black, 
blue, or variegated neckcloth, with fashionable tie, and 
other carnal adornments of a modern divine of his order. 
The sense of incongruity, however, was accompanied with 
a very different feeling from that with which we sce the: 
lucubrations of modern minds emblazoned with crosses, 
crosiers and mystic symbols, in the style of a former age. 
We confess that it seems to us rather frightful than ludi- 
erous, to see the dead forms and emblems that we had thought 
to be at quiet sleep with the bones of Becket and the wood of 
the true cross, and which since the days of childhood and 
romance, had almost passed from our minds, suddenly put- 
ting on the semblance of life, to startle ws from our propriety.. 
Ghost-like and awful indeed is this noon-day resurrection 
of things, not merely that have no life, but that never lived ; 
this, literally, shadow of a shade and phantasm of a phan- 
tasm, that takes, from the grand exoreist, the name of Pu- 
seyism. It is truly affecting, and in no sense laughable, to. 
to see men in the ehurch of Taylor, and Leighton, and 
Donne, in search of a higher spiritual life, open the 
tomb: of its founders, and trick themselves out with the: 
ghastly memorials of ancestral weakness and superstition. 
Since the appearance of Hume’s History of England, not 
only have the books on the puritanieal side, shared the 
quiet and unbroken sleep of their authors, but even Claren- 
don and Rapin have given place tova historian, whom, in 
spite of the clear flow of his Gallicised and Gaelic-ised 
English, we dare to pronounce as inferior to the one, in 
elegance, as to the other in honesty. That Belial of letters, 
the skeptical Jacobite, the atheistical defender of the Divine 
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Right, the embodiment, at once, of the infidelity, churchism, 
Hobbism, and toryism of the last century, the elegant and 
subtle David Hume has been esteemed, even among anti- 
prelatists and republicans, the highest authority in matters 
that relate to the origin of their own political and religious 
sentiments. And hence, while ancestral pride leads us 
almost to deify the Plymouth Pilgrims, we yield their 
brethren, of the same character and creed, to the sentence 
of a historical Rhadamanthus, and leave them to pass inte 
the shades without remonstrance. 

But it is not our intention to enter on the defence of the 
Puritans, as a body. Of two of them at least, the worst 
informed know something more than that they were men 
of stiff necks, and stubborn knees, who with equal facility 
preached and fought, expeunded the scriptures and handled 
the pike and harquebuss. The blindest believer in all that 
purports to be history, the stupidest jesters on Praise God 
Barebones Parliament, and the muster roll of Cromwell’s 
regiment, begin to have some dim apprehension, that the 
names of Cromwell and Milton will vindicate the fame of 
the Puritans, when the Stuarts will only be remembered, 
like the later Cesars and Merovingian kings, as not worthy 
to be held in remembrance. That Milton and Cromwell 
were in all respects the true representatives of their party, 
we do not pretend. But they were as nearly such, as from 
the very nature of the case, it is possible for a body to be rep- 
resented by its leaders, whose very superiority is, for the 
most part, their difference. They were, for instance, as 
nearly the type of their faction as were Laud and Strafford 
of theirs. This, by most, will be readily enough granted 
in the case of Cromwell and as generally denied in that of 
Milton ; or admitted of him, only in his character of con- 
troversialist. In its place, albeit, we shall attempt to show 
that Milton, the Poet, was as truly a birth of Puritanism, 


‘and as properly represented it, as Milton the Polemic. 


It is evident that between Cromwell and Milton, although 
their outward development was so different, there existed 
a striking internal resemblance. The friendship of the men, 
and the high and even passionate regard which Milton’s 
frequent and splendid eulogies testify for his patron, are 
not the only or highest proof of this. What else but 
that inward similitude, and the secret sympathies of great- 
ness and virtue could have led the jealous and incorruptible 
guardian of popular rights to exercise equal faith in the 
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humble servant of Parliament, and the Lord Protector of 
England. The very contrast between them, externally, 
seems to have created the necessity that led to the exhibi- 
tion of their internal likeness. Cromwell was forced to act 
the speeches that he could not utter, and Milton spoke the 
battles that he did not fight. This is something more than 
hyperbole; for the controversies.of Milton bear the same 
relation to ordinary logical warfare, as that of a real battle 
to its scientific plan and mathematical demonstration of 
victory. They have all the pomp and circumstance of war. 
The movement of his argument is like that of an armed 
host; with the highest sense of power, we never lose a 
consciousness of the order and magnificence of its progress. 
The eye seems to detect in its construction the involu- 
tions and evolutions of a march, while here and there it 
breaks forth into impassioned declamation or lyrical episode, 
like a sudden burst of trumpets and clarions. Milton, in 
his prose works, is like our conception of one of Homer’s 
gods in human armour, cumbrous and heavy in his action, 
but withal exulting in his strength and confident in antici- 
pation of victory. It is only when he clothes himself in 
“the radiant Urim all divinely wrought’’ of his inimitable 
verse, that he moves with equal grace and strength and, at 
once, with ease and stateliness. Had Milton never ap- 
peared but as a controversialist, he would have stood 
second only to Cromwell, in the hatred of the royalists, and 
those who succeed to their prejudices. But they are few, 
who since his time have seen him in his two-fold character 
of politician and poet. Dr. Johnson indeed owed hima 
grudge for difference of opinion; but Bishop Sprat, who 
ordered his name to be erased from an epitaph in West- 
minster Abbey, seems to have been the last tory and 
churchman who really recognized, in the author of Para- 
dise Lost, the apologist for Smectymnus and the defender 
of the Regicides. 

But although it would not seem that there should be such 
a difference between great deeds, and great works, in their 
power to allay political rancour, the great Protector has 
received nosuch exemption. His character indeed, till recent- 
ly, has been permitted,on both sides,to rest. His enemies sa- 
tisfied with general consent and the apparent verdict of his- 
tory, have, for the most part, been content to imitate the con- 
duct of that loyal publican who kept a house connected with 
some reminiscence of Cromwell, and when pressed to ex- 
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press his opinion of Old Noll, was wont, with a mysterious 
air to take his guests into a a private recess, and opening a 
door point out on the back of it,a pictorial attempt at his Sa- 
tanic Majesty. While his few friends hopeless to vindicate 
his fame, and almost proud of the contempt poured upon 
their hero-saint, by those whose praise would confer no 
honour, have acted like the dining sectaries of Crabbe, 
who on turning the “pleasing pictures of the pencilled 
ware”’ beheld in silence, 

“His stern, strong features, whom they all revered ; 

For there, in lofty air, was seen to stand 

The bold protector of the conquered land: 

Drawn in that look with which he wept and swore, 

Turned out the members, and made fast the door, 

Ridding the house of every knave and drone, 

Forced, though it grieved his soul, to rule alone. 

The stern still smile each friend approving gave, 

Then turn’d the view, and all again were grave.” 

There can be no better instance than the popular opinion 
of Cromwell, to prove, that historical truths often become, 
practically, the greatest lies. The public acts of the man 
were confessedly great and illustrious, justifiable, if not 
necessary, under the circumstances, and proved to be bene- 
ficial by the result. But has not history given in its ver- 
dict ? and men who could as easily read the obelisks of 
Luxor as, by a larger historical knowledge, verify a par- 
ticular historical conclusion, will smile to hear it questioned, 
like a country schoolmaster to hear an impugnment of the 
theory of Newton. His private life is open to us. We 
can look into his bosom. We have his correspondence 
with his family, letters to his children, that none but a 
hypocrite could believe a hypocrite to have written. But 
it avails nothing. Is it not written in the acts of the kings 
of Israel and Judah? Is it not recorded in the acts of the 
kings of England and Scotland? 

Mr. Hume and others have not the gift to comprehend a 
man like Cromwell. They lackthat sympathetic insight into 
his character possessed by Milton. They cannot understand 
his tears, his groans, and supplications; the hidden life of God 
in the heart; the outery of a human soul, in the breast of a sa- 
gacious leader and statesman; his struggles of conscience be- 
tween the conviction that he was raised up like Phineas to 
avenge the people of God, and the temptation to doubt his 
commission. As little ean they understand his pathetic and 
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passionate protestations that he would rather have been a 
simple shepherd or a menial servant, if it had been thus 
appointed him, than to have the care and trust of these 
kingdoms, which, before God, was a grievous burden to 
him. The very earnestness and truthfulness of the man 
puts them at fault. They have no confidence in him, be- 
cause they have no confidence in themselves, no faith in 
human nature. Besides, they have political prejudices, 
which it is convenient to express in a theory of their great 
antagonist, that makes him a murderer, usurper and tyrant. 
The enigma that they present by this means, may without 
exaggeration be stated thus. An ambitious and selfish 
usurper, who with the spoils ofa nation at his feet, neither en- 
riched his family, enlarged his patrimonial estate, nor took 
any pains to secure the succession in his line. A gross 
hypocrite and dissembler, on whom his enemies have not 
been able to fasten a single lie, or so much as an unques- 
tionable act of dissimulation for a selfish end. A tyrant 
who placed his avowed enemies in the highest places of 
trust and honour, apparently, witha simple view to the good 
of the realm and the impartial execution of justice. An 
illiterate buffoon who patronised letters with the liberality 
of the Medicis. A besotted fanatic, who in an age of big- 
otry and persecution steadily supported religious toleration, 
and even bestowed pensions on the prelates of a church 
against whose usurpations he had taken up arms. But let 
us not despair. History does not propose this sphinx’s 
riddle without entrusting us with the key; a key that will 
unlock, not only, the intricacies of this character, but for 
aught that we can see, of any other with equal facility and 
similar result. It lies in one charmed word, a word of such 
wondrous eflicacy, that with that alone, we would undertake 
against Church and Schools, to prove that Plato was a 
Satyr, and the Apostle to the Gentiles, Antichrist. That 
word is hypocrisy! How admirable is the wit of man! 
admirable, yea, never sufficiently to be admired, the ingenui- 
ty of those, who in their pious solicitude lest the devil should 
be cheated of a saint, can, by a word, bring his virtues to the 
bar against him, and make his charities plead for his condem- 
nation! Tried by this magical touchstone, the character of 
an individual sinks in an inverse ratio to his apparent 
merits. If his conduct has a show of perfect sincerity, the 
greater his dissimulation. If he seems wholly irreproacha- 
ble, the greater his guilt. If it is impossible in all this to 
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detect his hypocrisy, the deeper his cunning. In short the 
charges against him may be summed up, in one, which in 
its weightiest and completest form, is that preferred by the 
indignant Dogberry. “Thou villain, thou art full of al/ 
piety, as shall be proved upon thee by good witnesses.’ 
If, by chance, Cromwell’s approved historians yield him the 
possession of any virtue, it seemsalways to be by a kind of 
compromise at the expense of his party. Even Hume in 
his half-eulogy, at closing his account of the protectorate, is 
so charitable, as to hint to posterity of some little allowance 
to be made for the cloud of republican and fanatical delu- 
sions, which enveloped in their blinding mists, the guilty 
but magnanimous usurper. Hallam has the faculty to per- 
ceive that the great deeds of men are to partizan and dis- 
torted views of their motives, as the pyramids of Egypt, to 
the perishable record of their origin. Yet in a comparison 
of Cromwell with Napoleon, on the whole favourable to the 
former, he suggests that there can be “no adequate parallel 
between one who had sucked only the dregs of a besotted 
fanaticism, and one to whom the stores of reason and phi- 
losophy were open.’? And one of his reviewers who has be- 
come somewhat celebrated as a champion of the puritans, 
seems to admit the implication and makes it serve as a foil, 
still more highly to illustrate the greatness of his favourite. 

That a plain obscure man whose head was grey before 
he took up the sword, should in opposition to the united 
strength of the most powerful priesthood and nobility in the 
world, seat himself in an uninherited throne, and eclipse by 
the splendour of his reign, the united glories of his prede- 
cessors—that the same man while surrounded at home by 
every element of discord, and maintaining his power by the 
control of struggling factions, should inspire such respect 
for himself abroad, that the word of his mouth in behalf of 
a handful of oppressed Vaudois, in the heart of Europe, 
was like the going forth of an army to their succour—that 
he should have found leisure in the meantime, to meditate 
great designs for the good of Christendom and the world, 
all this, indeed, is enough to prove him to have been in ad- 
vance not only of his own party, but of the great body of 
any party in any age. 

Yet when we remember that his youth was wild, and of 
no great promise, till his brain was touched with this fa- 
natical zeal,—when we see the same puritanical element, 
producing a Conde and D’Aubigne in France, and a 
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Winthrop in New England; when we see armies under its 
influence, instead of being a pest and terror to the helpless, 
a defence and blessing, and when their work 1s done “ retir- 
ing quietly into the body of the people’—we presume it 
sate to conclude, that the same agent had something to do 
in the formation of that character for temperance, justice 
and magnanimity, that distinguished the first soldier and 
statesman of his age. But there is no need to fear this de- 
traction of a party, in favour of its leaders, in its effect on 
posterity. Parties with the progress of time become more 
and more identified with their great men, till at length these 
come to be their sole representatives; as to outward bound 
mariners, after the shore has sunk below the line of sight, 
the mountain peaks are still visible. 

The share of Cromwell in the death of Charles I. gives 
his English vindicators their greatest difficulty. This with 
Americans will hardly need vindication. The people who 
for a slight taxation by parliament hewed down the statue 
of George II. and gibbeted Andre, and their descendants 
who approve their acts, would not have hesitated, under 
the tyranny of the star-chamber, to whet the axe of justice 
against Strafford, or even to stretch forth their hands against 
the sacred life of aking. In their eyes, it will be much 
more difficult to justify him in his assumption of the sove- 
reign authority. And here happily his enemies themselves 
admit the necessity of the deed, however that necessity 
might have been created. 

The miserable remnant of the old parliament, which had 
come by frequent changes to represent neither that nor the 
people, among other destructive measures, were bent on 
disbanding the army; a measure that would inevitably 
have resulted in an instant restoration of the Stuarts. The 
daring and sagacious providence of Cromwell, though the 
death of his own fame was the salvation of English lib- 
erty. For who can doubt that if Charles the Second had 
entered England over the necks of the people, instead of 
beneath their feet, he would have amply fulfilled the threat 
of the Hebrew prince and made his little finger heavier 
than his father’s loins. 

But the people like Israel would have a king. And as 
God gave Saul to Israel to punish their sin, in that they de- 
sired him, he gave Charles Stuart to the English people. 
Another of the race accursed of God,seated himself on 
the throne, and the reign of the saints was ended. White- 
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hall was no longer filled with men of thoughtful and seri- 
ous aspect. Grinning courtiers and fawning parasites 
thronged the presence chamber of a prince, the avenues to 
whose favour none might tread without defilement. Proud 
old Cavaliers who scorned to pay court to royal harlots, 
and play the buffoon to please a prince for whose father 
they had played the man, stood aloof, and thought, with 
swelling hearts, of Marston Moor and Naseby. The out- 
witted Presbyterians retired gloomily from the field, bitterly 
repenting the folly that led them to put their trust in prin- 
ces. The best blood in the land flowed to appease the 
shade of the royal martyr. Even the dead were not sa- 
cred from a revenge as despicable as ferocious. The re- 
mains of the gallant Blake were thrown into a pit, and the 
body of Cromwell was hanged at Tyburn. But there was 
one man who had rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious 
to both Church and State. The antagonist of the prelates, the 
defender of the regicides, he whose very name, as Gregory 
tells us, was esteemed a pollution,—what was to be ex- 
pected but that the hand, which crushed Scrope and Vane, 
should be laid upon him? Is there then such a divine pre- 
rogative in poesy, that his enemies exasperated by old de- 
feats and flushed with recent triumph, spared the most 
bitter and successful disputant of his age, because in L’- 
Allegro and the Mask of Comus, they had seen him with 
“his wand and singing robes about him ?”’ Or shall we sup- 
pose that in the very blindness and intoxication of newly 
recovered power, they had some prescience that if they 
touched a hair of that old, blind man’s head, they would 
bring upon themselves the curse of posterity ? 

Wonderful, and still wonderful, sublime beyond the 
power of schoolboy and dillefante exclamation to make it 
less than sublime, is the sight of old, poor, and blind, 
and defeated Milton, weighed down by private griefs, and 
broken by the sterms of state, rising from the ruins of his 
own and the public fortunes and achieving a work, that 
disposes us not so much to be proud that he was of our 
own tongue and lineage, as to join with the human race in 
exultation that he was aman. Under any circumstances 
it must have been deemed the height of the marvellous, 
that one living three thousand years after Homer, should 
go as far back of him for the materials of his story, and 
build upa structure as it were in the sunset of Time, which 
should throw back a shadow, to eclipse the Iliad. His own 
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description of the “Palace of Lucifer in the sides of the 
North,”’ is the only adequate expression for the perfect 
wealth of imagination exhibited in the Paradise Lost. 

«“ High ona hill, far blazing as a mount, 

Raised on a mount, with pyramids, and towers, 

From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold.” 

It is a notion altogether too common, that Milton was @ 
poet in spite of the puritan. In Milton, says the Rev. Mr. 
Mitford, in his otherwise liberal and ingenuous life of the 
Poet, were united, for the first, and perhaps for the last 
time, the imagination of the poet and the belief of the pu- 
ritan. It is readily conceded, that puritanism is not favor- 
able to the growth of poetasters. China-astors and dande- 
lions, do not grow, that we know, among the glaciers of 
the Alps; although we are told of flowers of more than 
tropical beauty that bloom on the verge of the avalanche 
and skirt the eternal frost. The severity of its creed and 
forms gives but little scope to what we may call the lower 
faculties of poetry. Wit and fancy find but little nutriment 
in a faith whose chief characteristics are its earnestness 
and truth. Had Cowley and Dryden been puritans, they 
would either have kept a but little to be deprecated silence, 
er appeared but as worthy rivals of Sternhold and Hopkins. 
The very limitation of the mind, from the outward and 
more common expression of poetical impulse and emotion, 
shuts it back, as it were, upon itself, and forces it into a 
deeper region of feeling and imagination. If the puritani- 
cal faith throws a gloom upon the soul, it is as Milton said 
of his blindness, an obscuration from the wings of the Al- 
mighty, to shut out the common and visible and bring it into 
nearer communion with himself; or, if we may dare, after 
this, to attempt another expression of it, it is like the night, 
that obscures the face of the earth, to show the magnifr- 
cence of the heavens—that hides the world, to reveal the 
universe. Nor, severe as were the forms of his faith, did the 
imaginative nature of the puritan lack food, such food as 
gave Milton strength to rise above the height of greatest 
attempts. If it was not fed by statues and pictures, and 
intoxicated with melodious sounds; if it was not ravished 
in extatic visions of saints and angels, it had free access to 
the living oracles, and was strengthened and purified by 
converse with ancient prophets and martyrs, enriched wit 
the history of the most extraordinary characters and events, 
and elevated by frequent and lofty communion with God 
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himself. The fire, indeed, thus kindled and nourished in his 
breast was sacred. He neither dared nor might exhibit it 
to dazzle the eyes of profane beholders; but hidden within, 
it burned with intense, because concentrated, radiance. 

Many a one of those stern iconoclasts who shattered the 
storied panes of Cathedral windows, and passed their ra- 
piers through pictures of more worth than a human life, 
lived inwardly a more truly imaginative and poetical life 
than any miscalled poet among the sonneteers and satirists 
of his time, or our modern romanticists and sentimentalists, 
whose apotheosis is made by the approving nod of a re- 
viewer, and the acquiescent knee of the public, deluded 
like a reverential but most simple Caliban, into a base 
idolatry. 

To Milton and Bunyan alone was given the power to 
develop under the conditions of the imagination, what 
was, in a greater or less degree, common to all. It was 
Bunyan’s office to illustrate the Christian life, as they theo- 
retically viewed and really practised it. Like Pilgrim’s 
path running, with its walls on either side, over the Hill 
Difficulty, through sad and dark valleys, and across en- 
chanted plains, even with such marvellous distinctness did 
the Christian life lie, in chequered darkness and light, be- 
fore the eye of the puritan. There is more than reason to 
doubt whether it lies with the same distinctness before 
those who inherit his faith; whether Hypocrisy and For- 
mality cannot come tumbling over the walls without notice; 
whether they can perceive so plainly the precise spot where 
Byends and his companions leave the way. 

Pilgrimage with the puritan was not an attempt to gain 
both this world and the next, but an abandonment of the 
one in search of the other. It was a flight from the City of 
Destruction, a desertion of home and kindred. He might 
not even rest, except in a house built for pilgrims by the 
Lord of the way. His course was through an enemy’s 
country, a region of snares and enchantments, a land of 
darkness and shadows. But the beautiful land, the land of 
promise lay before him, bathed in purple and golden light, 
like a sunset that never left the sky. His eye was on the 
distant shore where the band in shining garments were to 
meet him, with songs and sweet welcomings, and angels 
would receive him on their wings, and as they bore him 
through the gates of pearl, sound forth with uplifted trum- 
pets, a shout of victory. — 
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Bunyan’s own view of this double warfare and pil- 
grimage, is expressed by Christian in a few words that for 
quiet grandeur and unboastful valour, cannot be matched 
from the mouth of one of Homer’s or Plutareh’s heroes. 

«“ But what have you seen? said Christian. 

«“ Men. Seen? Why the valiey itself, which is as dark 
as pitch: we also saw there the hobgoblins, satyrs, and dra- 
gons of the pit: we heard also in the valley a continual howl- 
ing and yelling, as of people in unutterable misery, who there 
sat bound in afflictions and irons; and over that valley 
hang the discouraging clouds of confusion: death also 
does always spread her wings over it. Ina word, it is 
every whit dreadful, being uttterly without order. 

“Then said Christian, J perceive not yet, by what you 
have said, but that this is my way to the desired haven.” 

Was Milton then the only puritan, and at once poet? 
Cannot rather the blindest idolater of Moore and Byron, see 
that religion, the religion of Milton and Bunyan, is the 
winnowed grain, the fine gold, and consummate flower of 
poesy. 

It was for Bunyan, the parliament’s soldier, the Elstow 
tinker, and finally independent preacher, to shadow forth 
the hidden walk, and daily life of the puritans; but for 
Milton, the scholar and theologian, to attempt the height of 
that great argument, which was the constant theme of their 
speculation and discourse, and 


“assert Eternal Providence, 
And vindicate the ways of God to man.” 

It is a common mistake, to suppose that the Paradise 
Lost was a growth from a few vague hints, that its author 
received from the Bible, of a war in Heaven, the fall of a 
race of spirits, and the employment of their chief, as 
an evil agent in the temptation and fall of Adam. But 
all this, glorious as is the use he makes of it, is in 
reality but the machinery of the poem. ‘The true meaning 
of the Paradise Lost, is to be found, if we may trust our 
own judgment, or the author, in the great Christian problem, 
Original Sin. 

“Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world, and -all its woe, 

With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 


‘ Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly Muse.” 
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The infernal council, the voyage of the arch-fiend through 
chaos, and the battle of the gods, are all secondary in the 
design of the poem to the warfare between good and evil 
in the bosom of the first man. Milton is as truly the poet 
of protestantism, as Dante of catholicism. Both Para- 
dise Lost and the Divina Commedia are strictly theo- 
logical poems. The theology of the latter is that of the 
middle ages, and of the former, that of the Reformation.* 
After Dante has followed the serene but mournful Shade 
through the sickening horrors of the infernal circles, among 
fiendish Carnalities, ghosts that are yet bodies, and De- 
mons of flesh and blood; and ascended from height to 
height the Hill of Pain, that shakes throughout when a 
purified soul awakes from the torpor of anguish, into which, 
by a refinement on the doctrine of penance, it had entered 
with as eager propension to suffer 


“ The allotted torments as erewhile to sin,” 


Beatrice, in the Paradise, takes up the web of his en- 
tangled doubts, and reasons of will absolute and conditional, 
ef vows and works, and in that sublime canto, the seventh 
of the book, attempts the high argument of Christian re- 
demption. Inthe plan of Milton after Raphael has shown 
to Adam, in the fall of the angels, the nature and conse- 
quences of sin, and warned him, in vain, of his danger in 
an estate that stood in his free-will, whether to stand or 
fall, Michael descends and opens to the repentant apostate 
the knowledge of recovery by Christ, and of that righteous- 
ness, 

“To them by faith imputed 

Justification towards God, and peace 

Of conscience ; which the law by ceremonies 


Cannot appease ; nor man, the mortal part 
Perform ; and not performing, cannot live.” 


There have been no theological professorships endowed, 
as was the case with Dante’s works, to explain Milton ; 
but no one in any degree familiar with him, or who will even 
cast his eye along the margin of his treatise on Christian 


* We regret that we cannot say as much of Milton’s treatise on Christian’ 


Doctrine: but after theologians, for something like two hundred years, have 
read the Paradise Lost, and discovered in it no greater latitude of expression 
with regard to the secondary character of Christ than is used in scripture; it 
is really marvellous to hear a man like Mr. Babington Macauley affect surprise 
that any one could read the book without suspecting its author of Arianism. 
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Doctrine and notice the references made by his editor, will 
doubt that the Paradise Lost contains a body of divinity. 

The religious forms amongst which Dante lived, were 
sufficiently poetical for the development of his design. His 
genius was not forced to a flight above the popular notions, 
and it has taken none. But the-severity of the protestant 
faith compelled Milton to seek that within which was not 
given to him from without, and hence the very forms under 
which he presents his design, are those of the imagination. 

In accordance with this we find every thing in Dante dis- 
tinctly and sharply drawn. Hisdescriptions are to hisconcep- 
tions what the pictures in a Catholicchurch are to thereligious 
ideas they symbolize. While those of Milton are like the 
necessarily more vague, but loftier, and more etherealized 
forms, under which the unassisted imagination conceives 
the same subjects. It is a curious illustration of the an- 
thropomorphism, if we may use the word in this relation, 
shown by the Catholics in the worship of the Saints and 
Virgin, that Dante’s Beatrice, who represents theology, 
wasa deceased maiden, that in her life he loved, While Mil- 
ton with the chaste feeling of a more spiritual faith, dares 
scarcely name the muse of his inspiration. 


« Descend from heaven Urania, by that name 
If rightly thou art called.” 


Had Milton been the intellectual butterfly which with 
too many is their only conception of a poet, he must have 
been attracted to the side of royalty as inevitably as a moth 
to the blaze. On that side was all that we can suppose of 
power to move the fancy and excite romantic sympathy in 
the passionate and reverential soul of a poet. The venera- 
ble name and authority of king. An ancient church whose 
external pomp was the apparent type of an inward and 
spiritual glory. A martial and splendid nobility, rallying to 
support the standard of a hundred victories, the never veiled 
gonfalon of their patron saint, before which the orriflamme of 
France had kissed the dust at Cressy and Agincourt, and the 
crescent of the Infidel had paled at Acre and Ascalon. Add 
to this that the sunset of the heroic age in Europe, threw its 
last beams upon the faded, but to him,not less attractive form 
of Chivalry, as she sat with nodding plumes and lance in 
rest to defend the heir of a long line of kings from the 
rude assault of rebellion; and how could a youthful poet 
have room for choice between these, and the sombre crowd 
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of patriots, that stood in arms against the gorgeous pa- 
geant. 

Making due allowance for the exaggerations of wit, and 
the natural distaste of their enemies for their habits and 
manners, and we may still concede that, externally, the 
puritans were somewhat repulsive. Viewed from without, 
they may have seemed the errant saints of Butler or the 
sour and fanatical sectaries of Hume. But Milton was 
himself a puritan. He stood among them; and from his 
point of view, they were men in arms for the truth, the true 
Israel, the living church, the commissioned servants of 
Heaven. 

Nor did he fail, with the true instincts of a poet, to see 
his relation to them in an imaginative light. 

“For since from my youth,’’ he says in his second De- 
fence of the people of England, “I was devoted to the pur- 
suits of literature, and my mind had always been stronger 
than my body, Idid not court the labours of a camp, in which 
any common person would have been of more service than 
myself, but resorted to that employment in which my ex- 
ertions were likely to be of most avail. Thus with the 
better part of my frame, I contributed as much as possible 
to the success of the glorious cause in which we were en- 
gaged; and I thought, thatif God willed the success of such 
glorious achievements, it was equally agreeable to his will, 
that there should be others by whom those achievements 
should be recorded with dignity and elegance ; and that the 
truth, which had been defended by arms, should also be de- 
fended by reason; which is the best and only legitimate 
means of defending it. Hence while I applaud those who 
were victorious in the field, I will not complain of the pro- 
vince which was assignedme. Iamfar from wishing tomake 
any vain or arrogant comparisons, or to speak ostentatious- 
ly of myself, but in a cause so great and glorious, and par- 
ticularly on an occasion, when I am called by the general 
suffrage to defend the very defenders of that cause, I can 
hardly refrain from assuming a more lofty and swelling tone 
than the simplicity of an exordium may seem to Justify, 
and though I may want the eloquence, and copiousness of 
diction possessed by the illustrious orators of antiquity ; yet 
the subject of which I treat was never surpassed in any age 
in dignity and interest.’ 

Couple this with his account of the office of a poet, in 
The Reason of Church Government urged against Prelaty 
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and we think it will be sufficiently evident, that the puri- 
tanism of Milton was nota clog upon the heel of a feathered 
Mercury, but the divinely tempered armour of Achilles, the 
consecrated locks, and irresistible strength of Sampson. 

« These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the in- 
spired gift of God rarely bestowed, but yet to some (though 
most abuse) in every nation: and are of power beside the 
office of the pulpit, to imbreed and cherish in a great people 
the seeds of public virtue and civility; to celebrate in glori- 
ous and.lofty hymns, the throne and equipage of God’s 
almightiness, and what he works and what he sufiers to be 
done with high providence in his church ; to sing victorious 
agonies of martyrs and saints, the deeds and triumphs of just 
and pious nations, doing valiantly through faith against the 
enemies of Christ; to deplore the general relapses of king- 
doms and states from justice and God’s true worship. 
Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime, in vir- 
tue amiable and grave, whatever hath passion or admira- 
tion in all the changes of that which is called fortune from 
without, or the wily subtleties and refluxes of man’s thoughts 
from within; all these things, with a solid and treatable 
smoothness, to paint out and describe.”’ 

Cromwell and Milton both drank of Siloa’s brook; both 
felt that to be the servant of the truth, was the largest 
honour and the highest glory to which man could attain. 
And the first, though his fame rests under nearly two cen- 
turies of ridicule and detraction, stands among the princes 
and statesmen of his age, revealed, like the elect Benjamite 
among the people, by a natural stature and bulk of greatness, 
that detraction cannot hide nor praise illustrate. And from 
the other, his twin-star of fame, the angelic Milton, whose 
soul was strengthened by the heavenly draught to achieve 
whatever of loftiest enterprise “ his soul in the spacious cir- 
cuit of its musings had liberty to propose to itself,’ instead 
of courts and cathedrals, heraldic blazonry, and the august 
parle of priests and monarchs, we have the order of the 
heavenly hierarchies, the pomp and equipage of God’s al- 
mightiness, and the dread counsels of the Godhead deciding 
the fate of worlds; instead of bowers of Acrasia and isl- 
ands of enchantment, we have paradise with its walls of 
living verdure, and that secret bower, whose flowery roof 
showered roses on the sleep of primeval innocence; pan- 
demonium with its skiey roof, stretched above the thrones 
of a thousand demi-gods, and lighted with innumerable 
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cressets, each like a sun, yet all but a dim glimmer of light, 
in that vast sea of fire whose sulphurous waves burned, not 
with light, but darkness; instead of battles and tour- 
naments, the slaughter at Fontarabia and the knightly 
flower of Trebisond and Aspramont, we have the fallen 
chivalry of heaven, 
God-like shapes. and forms 

Excelling hnman ; 
the kingly phantom, the shapeless terror that with the snaky 
sorceress, his mother, guarded the infernal doors, the youth- 
ful angels that under Uriel kept watch over the imparadised 
lovers, and the embattled Seraphim, that mingled in Titanic 
warfare on the plains of heaven. 

One of the most striking characteristics of Milton was 
his perfect and equal development in all directions. Asa 
man of letters, a public servant, and private citizen, he was 
a model on which manhood might shape itself. His great- 
ness did not lie in the exercise of a special power, but in 
the power to be all that was great. In the highest station 
he would have been superior to his fortunes, and in the 
lowest, would have given dignity to the station. If there 
is any virtuous deed not recorded of him, he still seems to 
us to have done it ; if any great thing not attempted by him, 
he still seems to have been equal to it. He isthe only man 
who ever eclipsed his own fame by a higher and brighter 
noon; who after winning an immortality for his youth, 
gave it back to oblivion by the achievements of his age. If 
Milton had not been the author of Paradise Lost, he would 
be better known as a lyrical and dramatic poet. If he had 
not been a poet, he would still have had whatever fame 
belongs to the first political writer of hisage. If he had 
been neither poet nor politician, he would yet have held no 
contemptible rank asa theological writer and _ historian. 
And if he had written nothing at all, we should not have 
lacked in the story of the times, some account of one John 
Milton, a devout and worthy person, and a man of singu- 
lar boldness in the good old cause. 


Art. Il.—Religion in America; or an account of the 
Origin, Progress, Relation to the State, and Present 
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States. With notices of the Unevangelical Denomina- 
tions. By Robert Baird, author of “ L’ Union de l’Eglise 
avec l’Etat dans la Nouvelle Angleterre.” New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1844. 8vo. pp. 343. 


Tur subject of this work calls to it the attention of the 
religious patriot, and the curreney which it is likely to have 
in Europe should cause us to examine with care into the 
faithfulness of its representations. The origin of the labour 
may be briefly stated. Being inquired of, in regard to our 
country and its religious institutions, by the late Duchess de 
Broglie, the author prepared a small book on the Origin and 
Progress of Unitarianism in the United States, of which the 
title is appended to his name, as given at the head of our 
article. The effect of this treatise was to stimulate inquiry, 
and he acceded to the request of some distinguished friends 
on the Continent, to furnish the information which is now 
presented in this volume. The work was written at Geneva. 

In its British form the publication is more elegant and 
costly. The cheap edition before us is however sightly and 
sufficient. As the author observes, it bears marks on every 
page of having been composed with a view to European 
readers. From this peculiarity, we doubt not, many have 
overlooked it, as supposing themselves fully acquainted with 
their own institutions. Yet, after a careful examination, 
we think that there is no American however well informed 
who may not read it with instruction, and refer to it as a 
syllabus of important facts, not elsewhere extant in connex- 
ion. However we may know the state of things at home, 
we gain new views of their relations, when we compare 
them with kindred things abroad; and this volume derives 
value from a perpetual tacit comparison of this sort, insepa- 
rable from its plan and destination. Again, it is undeniable, 
that the members of each Christian denomination, in Amer- 
ica, live in some degree apart, look at their respective can- 
tons, and are ignorant of what other religious bodies are 
doing; except on those unhappy occasions when contro- 
versy brings them face to face. In such a work as this, 
there is every thing to profit persons whose views have 
been thus contracted. And we admit with pleasure that 
many of the statistical representations here made, have in- 
terested, instructed, and even astonished us. , 

All these remarks presuppose fulness and accuracy in 
the account rendered. Without pledging ourselves for the 
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absolute correctness of a figure in the book, we have read it 
with a conviction thet it answers these conditions. Dr. 
Baird is both capable and trustworthy, We are glad the 
enterprise has fallen into his hands. How different would 
have been the result, if such a review of our whole religious 
field had been laboriously made by a partisan or a fanatic. 
In this view of the matter, we are not sorry that the author 
has maintained a temperate impartiality, which to some, on 
various sides, may savour of indifferentism. It is the very 
point of view which it was incumbent on him to assume, in 
order at once to escape the charge of sectarian bias, and to 
gain access to the European mind. And the result is a book 
which may serve as the expositor of the American Christian, 
be he Episcopalian, Methodist, Lutheran or Calvinist. At 
the same time, the truth is fairly told with regard to those 
sects, which, in the very title, are classed as unevangelical, 
to wit, Papists, Socinians, Jews, Universalists, and the like. 

In the Preface, Dr. Baird expressly disavows all intention 
to construct a theory in regard to the organization of the 
Church, or its relation to the State; and declares it as his 
sole object to give a faithful delineation of facts. Accord- 
ingly he has produced a plain, comprehensive, elaborate 
and useful historical treatise; such as will be of service to 
every intelligent American, who would refer to a conve- 
nient epitome; such as nothing short of arduous, self-denying 
jabour could have effected ; and such as fills a niche in our 
literature altogether unoccupied. For the minute accuracy 
of every statement, we do not vouch; not from distrust of 
the author’s care or fidelity, but simply because the verifi- 
cation of his details would demand a toil equal to his own. 
But our estimate both of the justice and the value of his 
memoirs has increased as we have gone on in the examina- 
tion; and we respect his charity and moderation, as well as 
his diligence. While the work is not professedly or charac- 
teristically apologetic, it is fitted in a high degree to vindi- 
cate our country and its religious institutions from the mis- 
representations and calumnies of those who envy them in 
the old world; and having obtained a circulation in Europe 
such as no American book on the same subject has had, or 
is likely to have, it ought, even by those who may quarrel 
with some of its contents, to be regarded as a tribute to our 
national reputation. We desire to say, in as marked a man- 
ner as we can, that such efforts should not be disregarded 
by our people. The unexampled assaulfs upon our good 
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name, which increase with every year, are plainly due to 
the unexampled development of power and wealth in our 
national progress. Whether this transatlantic hate will ever 
embody itself in the form of open war against the free prin- 
ciples which are the origin of all our progress, is yet unre- 
vealed. If it do not, it will be from no lack of determined 
hostility. And if pacificationence ensue, in regard to the 
antagonist creeds of the two hemispheres, it will be effected 
by the commerce of good offices, under the banner of Chris- 
tianity. Every thing therefore which tends to display to 
Wurope the genuineness and extent of religion among us; 
to exhibit the identity of grace here and there; or to clear 
us of the charges of fraud, violence, irreligion, oppression, 
and anarchy, is just so much towards this desirable consum- 
mation. The author early showed his zeal in this work, by 
his letter to Lord Brougham, on the subject of slavery ; and 
in the volume before us he has manifested no feeling more 
constantly or in higher degree, than that of intense patriot- 
ism; a patriotism increased, we are sure, by his extraordi- 
nary opportunities of knowing the people and the courts of 
the old nations. And we heartily adopt the judgment of the 
Reverend Doctors Welsh, Cunningham and Buchanan, 
though perhaps with very different examples in our thoughts, 
when they say: “ We do not agree in all the opinions which 
the esteemed author has expressed; but we admire the ju- 
dicious, benevolent, candid and catholic spirit by which the 
work is pervaded.” 

It is very far from our intention to give the analysis of a 
work, the merit of which lies in itscondensation. The plan 
is easy and natural. It is divided into eight books, which 
are subdivided, rather beyond necessity, so as to make in all 
one hundred and thirty chapters. The first three books, 
being not quite a third of the volume, treat of our national 
history. Over these we pass lightly. They are obviously 
intended for European readers, and convey information 
which many of these readers will get in no other shape. 

The part which discusses the Voluntary Principle in 
America, is not only the longest and most elaborate, 
but the most important portion; being that which will be- 
yond all others give the work its value in the eyes of those 
for whom it was principally composed. It is a discussion 
which fills the earlier portion of the volume, and reap- 
pears occasionally in all that follows. The thirteenth chap- 
ter of the First Book is of much interest, as showing con- 
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clusively, that the opinion common in Europe, respecting 
the origin of the voluntary method in America, is un- 
founded; and that almost every plantation on our shores 
was at first, and fora long period, an acting out of the oppo- 
site principle. The people of the ancient kingdoms need 
to be taught that our forefathers brought with them the old- 
world notions ; and that the prevailing mode of supporting 
religion was the fruit of wise delay. In another place, 
Book iii. c. 2, the same matter is discussed with equal 
ability, and the views there opened will be new even to 
many among ourselves. Such will read with surprise that 
the «Old Colony and Dominion of Virginia,’’ (to use the 
style of the ancient writs) was the foremost to dissolve the 
tie of Church and State; and that it was the power of 
evangelical truth, accompanying the books of Luther, Fla- 
vel and Boston, and the preaching of Robinson and Davies, 
which occasioned the change completed by the act of De- 
cember 6th, 1776. They will further be instructed in facts 
essential to our argument against foreign opponents, that 
Voluntaryism was not the unavoidable vice of our colonial 
state; but that the yoke of State lay heavily on our necks, 
until the era of freedom; that it was broken and cast off, 
knowingly, deliberately, and joyfully, by solemn acts of 
legislation, in New York, South Carolina, and all the colo- 
nies where hierarchy existed; and that its force was most 
stubborn, and longest endured, in the Puritan State of 
, Massachusetts. The same hidden but unconquerable ener- 
gies which by God’s ordinance worked in the mass and 
broke out into political resistance and independence, burst 
forth in the rending of the church bonds. ‘The two things 
go together, not merely in cabinet-hypotheses, but in histo- 
rical events. According to our author, or rather according 
to Dr. Hawks, more than two-thirds of the Episcopal clergy 
in Virginia were opposed to the Revolution, and most of 
these returned to England. And we believe we may safely 
say, that the comparison of ancient and modern Virginia, 
with an Establishment, and without it, affords one of the 
most striking examples in church-history, of the deadening 
influence of one system and the quickening power of the 
other. For on the very ground where the mass of the stipen- 
diary rec’ors were unworthy of the sacred office, there is 
now a body of clergy, who for diligence, piety, and repug- 
nance to Oxford ritualism, stand unequalled among Episco- 
palians. : 
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We are obliged to Dr. Baird for bringing into prominent 
relief the early labours of Robert Hunt, the first who ever 
preached the gospel in English on the shores of this conti- 
nent. The facts connected with this ministry go a certain 
length in freeing the Virginian emigration from the charge 
of absolute heathenism. We would that they had enjoyed 
a purer and more cordial Christianity ; but let us not deny 
that their enterprise was sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer. 

It would be strange indeed if we were not somewhat 
gratified with the paragraph which we subjoin, respecting 
our own little State. 


“After about twelve years of embarrassment, commencing with 
the Revolution of 1688 in England, the Proprietaries of both East and 
West New Jersey surrendered “their pretended right of govern- 
ment” to the British Crown, and in 1702, both provinces united into 
one, were placed for a time under the Governor of New York, re- 
taining, however, their own Legislature. The population, notwith- 
standing the difficulties and irritation caused by political disputes 
intimately affecting their interests, steadily increased. Taken as a 
whole, few parts of America have been colonized by a pcople more 
decidedly religious in principle, or more intelligent and virtuous ; 
and such, in the main, are their descendants at the present day. 
Nowhere in the United States have the churches been supplied with 
a more faithful or an abler ministry. New Jersey was the scene of 
the excellent David Brainerd’s labours among the Indians, during the 
latter years of his short but useful life. There, too, laboured the 
celebrated William Tennent, and those other faithful servants of God 
in whose society Whitefield found so much enjoyment, and whose 
ministrations were so much blessed. There, and particularly in the 
eastern section of the province, many have been witnesses of those 
outpourmgs of the Holy Spirit, which we shall have occasion in 
another place to speak of. And, lastly, in New Jersey was planted 
the fourth, in point of date, of the American colleges, commonly 
called Nassau Hail, but more properly the College of New Jersey. 
That college has had for its presidents some of the greatest divines 
that have ever lived in America, Dickinson, Burr, the elder Edwards, 
Finley, Witherspoon, Smith, Green, &c., and it isstill.as flourishing 
as ever, although a sister institution has arisen at New Brunswick, 
to co-operate in diffusing blessings throughout the State. I ma 
add, that no Statein the American Union has more decidedly proved 
the importance of having a good original population, nor has any 
state done more, in proportion to its population and resources, to 


sustain the honour and promote the best interests of the American 
nation.” p. 67. 


Justice is done, in this historical part, to the happy influ- 
ence derived from the Presbyterian emigration to this 
country. It is a point which will justly attract increasing 
attention, as the spirit of our people is aroused by the 
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counter-influence of ten thousands of Papists. In another 
connexion, Dr. Baird would, no doubt, take pleasure in 
recurring to the excellencies of a race from which he derives 
his own lineage, we mean that of Presbyterian Scotland. 
In this comprehensive title we reckon al] the Irish Protes- 
tants ; for they are of Scotch blood, and when driven by 
the persecuting hand of prelacy from their native seats, re- 
tained in its freshness the doctrine, and what we consider 
quite as important, the domestic discipline of their fathers. 
Wherever they are found in America they approve them- 
selves worthy descendants of reformers and martyrs. Not 
from them are drawn the devotees, who fill the tents of 
Miller or the temple of Mormon. They are Calvinists, not 
merely in the sense of believing unconditional election, 
which seems to be the sole criterion with many who bear 
the name, and who with the doctrine of sovereignty, go 
over to Arminius or Pelagius, in respect to grace; but in 
the sense also that they believe, maintain and live on those 
cheering, purifying doctrines of the old reformation, which 
make Christ the sum and substance of the scriptures ; which 
represent his imputed righteousness as the sole ground of 
acceptance ; and which, now as of old, are stigmatized as 
Antinomian by the framers of new species of conversion 
and new conditions of pardon. Under all the stiffness, one- 
sidedness, narrowness, and in some circumstances, down- 
right bigotry of Scotch and Irish Presbyterianism we 
are constrained to say that it affords the best material 
for a church structure which is known in our land. Other 
materials may be more ductile, but none are more perma- 
nent. And we have no hesitation in declaring that the 
alleged improvements in theological definition which have 
been known as ‘American theology,’ are so far from adding 
a step of progress to the work of the Reformers, that they 
have merely backslidden to the ground occupied by the 
latitudinarian schemers of the sixteenth century. This we 
can say, in perfect consistency with our admiration of the 
noble Nonconformists who planted the New England 
churches, and our prompt recognition of acuteness, versa- 
tility, enterprise and accomplishment in their descendants ; 
who, nevertheless, have, as we believe, departed, in a direc- 
tion entirely towards error, from the line of theology marked 
out by the earlier race. Without the restless activity of the 
New England mind, our country would never have made 
its great advances in commerce, manufactures, and diffusive 
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peneficence. But the very boldness, which is life to those 
things that demand motion, may be death to those which 
ask repose; and the speculative zeal which engenders in- 
vention and upholds industry, may propel the soul into 
hazardous mutations in the things which God has fixed. 
If the conservative element is demanded any where in the 
universe, it is demanded where positive revelation has de- 
fined the landmarks. And for this restraining force, we 
look to the tenets and especially to the mode of training, 
which characterized the old Presbyterians. These remarks 
ascribe due honour to those whom we are nevertheless 
bound to examine, before we follow their guidance in re- 
ligious affairs. 

The evils resulting from the union of Church and State 
are set in a clear light in this work. There isno country in 
the world where the double experiment of religion with and 
without an establishment, has been so fully made as in the 
United States: and Dr. Baird has made good use of the re- 
sults. It is the very lesson which needs to be inculcated on 
our brethren abroad, who are singularly inattentive to the 
true history of the case; and who, from sometimes seeing 
godliness in close connexion with State patronage, and un- 
godliness opposed to it, are too ready to take coincidence for 
causality, and to regard our more thorough trial of the two 
methods, as a base submission to one of them from ignorance 
or necessity. Scotland, to which we look with peculiar re- 
gard, as the country which has been most thoroughly leav- 
ened with the gospel, and in which, as we believe, the 
greatest revival of religion since the Reformation is this 
moment in progress, is also the country where the just ap- 
prehension of this subject is most likely to produce great 
effects. ‘The measure of true principles embodied in the 
proceedings of the Free Church, and the issue which we 
think inevitable in the very direction which that Church 
now pursues, are precisely what the more enlightened Dis- 
senters, and all American Christians have contended for. 
Most gladly therefore would we forget the intemperate cen- 
sures, and the wresting of facts, in regard to America, which 
were called forth in profusion, while the Voluntary ques- 
tion was agitated. Bonds are already drawn between the 
two bodies, always united as to gospel truth and order, 
which promise to hold them in indissoluble harmony. No 
foreign survey of American affairs, so far as our knowledge 
goes, bears any comparison, for comity and justice, with the 
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recent article in the North British Review. For such good 
offices, our whole Christian community should be thankful ; 
and while we have a natural complacency in the good-will 
of these honoured brethren, we shall be all the readier to 
accept the ‘excellent oil’ of their rebuke. 

To such minds, we do not wonder that the work before 
us was welcome. To others, in less enlightened portions 
of European Christendom, it will be equally useful. It will 
show them, not by abstract reasoning alone, but, by a copi- 
ous induction of all the facts in the case, what the exact 
operation of the Voluntary principle is. It will set before 
them, in a palpable and undeniable exhibition, such startling 
truths as these; that under this method, funds are raised for 
church building, for the support of pastors, and extending 
the same blessings to destitute places; that organized and 
efficient agencies are founded, for the prevention of intem- 
perance, sabbath-breaking, pauperism, and oppression ; and 
that, considering the age of the country, it may compare 
with any other in respect to its charitable and philanthropic 
institutions. 

Dr. Baird’s fifth book treats of the Church and the Pulpit 
in America. Under this head, several important questions 
are discussed, concerning the nature of church-discipline, a 
term which has no corresponding reality, under the Anglican 
establishment ; concerning admission to sealing ordinances, 
in regard to which such laxity has prevailed in foreign 
churches ; and concerning the kind of preaching which may 
be considered characteristic of the United States. ‘The fol- 
lowing statement deserves to be extracted : 

«« Among the American preachers whose visits are still remembered 
with interest in Great Britain (and some of them on the Continent 
also), but who are no longer with us, may be mentioned the Rev. 
Drs. Mason, Romeyn, Bruen, Henry, Hobart, Emory, Fisk, and Clark, 
who were certainly no mean men. Of those who have visited Eu- 
rope within the last few years, and who are still permitted to prose- 
cute their work among us, the Rey. Drs. Spring, Humphrey, Cox, 
M’Auley, Codman, Sprague, Breckinridge, Patton, and Rev. Mr. Kirk, 
of the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches; the Rev. Drs. 
Bethune and Ferris, of the Reformed Dutch; the Rev. Drs. Milnor, 
M’llvaine (bishop of Ohio), Meade (bishop of Virginia), Hawks, and 
Tyng, of the Epise~al ; the Rev. Drs. Olin, Capers, President Durbin, 
and Bishop Soule, or the Methodist ; the Rev. Drs. Wayland, Stowe, 
Sears, and M’Murray, of the Baptist ; and the Rev. Dr. Kurtz and the 
Rev. Mr. Riley of the Lutheran and German Reformed Churches, are 
widely known in Great Britain, and some of them on the Continent. 
The last-named two were kindly received in Germany, and heard 
with attention, both when they spoke of the infant seminaries for 
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which they pleaded, as well as when they proclaimed ‘that Name 
which is above every name,” and which is “like ointment poured 
forth.” p. 190. 

To this we may add, that the Rev. Dr. Kurtz, above 
named, one of the few native Americans who ever preached 
in Germany, in the language-of the country, was followed 
by thousands of hearers, so as to require a military 
guard to keep order; that many expected to see, in the 
‘American preacher,’ a black man or an Indian; and that 
one of his discourses was printed and well received, in the 
land of his forefathers, by evangelical persons. The state- 
ments of the author, respecting written and unwritten ser- 
mons, are just, so far as the fact is concerned: we are not 
so sure that he does not go further than is just, when he 
says that unwritten sermons “can hardly have the same 
order, clearness, and freedom from repetition,’ as those 
which are written. All the vices of extempore preaching 
are exhibited at times by those who write. The use of the 
pen does not necessitate method, perspicuity or conciseness. 
Nor does the simple absence of writing produce carelessness 
or prolixity. We have, ona former occasion, expressed our 
judgment of those who would prescribe either as the unalter- 
able method. We now suggest, in addition, that no man 
need doubt the advantages of the more free delivery of truth, 
who is familiar with the labours of Hall, Fuller, Spencer 
and Jay, in England; or with those of Mason, Wilson, and 
Rice, in our own churches. A man may write, as well as 
preach, extempore ; and we condemn the method, if it imply 
utterance of unpremeditated thoughts: no man can conscien- 
tiously rise in the pulpit and speak quicguid in buccam 
venerit. Nor do we believe, that the American churches 
have ever heard more scriptural instruction, more logical 
argument, or more ornate diction, than from some of the 
departed worthies, who spake without a line of manuscript. 
The practice of reading sermons is going more and more 
out of use in the Free Church of Seotland. It never was in 
use, among the Reformed churches of the continent. It is 
considered less binding, than formerly,even in New England. 
It is not prevalent among the British Dissenters. Even 
Episcopalians, in both countries, under the warming influ- 
ence of gospel zeal, forsake their paper. And this will cause 
little surprise to such as are familiar with the history of the 
British Pulpit. While some in England have argued against 
iv AS an innovation, the following mandate of Charles II. to 
the University of Cambridge suffices for a reply. 
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“Vice CHANCELLOR AND GENTLEMEN, 

“‘ Whereas his Majesty is informed, that the practice of reading 
sermons is generally taken up by the preachers before the Univer- 
sity, and therefore continues even before himself; his Majesty hath 
commanded me to signify to you his pleasure, that the said practice 
which took its beginning from the disorders of the late times, be 
wholly laid aside; and that the said preachers deliver their sermons, 
both in Latin and English, by memory, without book; as being a 
way of preaching which his Majesty judgeth most agreeable to the 
use of foreign churches, to the custom of the University heretofore, 
and to the nature of that holy exercise. And that his Majesty’s 
command in these premises may be duly regarded and observed, 
his further pleasure is, that the names of all such ecclesiastical per- 
sons as shall continue the present supine and slothful way of preach- 
ing, be from time to time, signified to me, by the Vice Chancellor 
for the time being, on pain of his Majesty’s displeasure.* 

Monmovutu, 
<“Oct..8,1674.” 

We have no reverence indeed for Charles the Second, in 
matters of religion, and should be unwilling to see such 
an injunction emanating from any authority. We remem- 
ber the names of Edwards and Davies and Smith and Chal- 
mers. But we claim equal liberty for those who, after due 
preparation, choose to exercise their gifts after that way, 
which is not deemed unfavourable either to logic or rheto- 
ric, in the great performances of a Chatham, a Burke, a 
Marshall, a Hayne, a Calhoun, and a Clay. These re- 
marks, though occasioned by a passing observation of Dr. 
Baird, are not intended to represent him as proscribing a 
mode of public address which, we have reason to believe, 
he often employs himself. 

The matter of American preaching is far more impor- 
tant. ‘Phe author, on this topic, does justice to our na- 
tional pulpit. We have sometimes doubted, however, 
whether unnecessary pains were not taken to predicate of 
American sermonizing a type altogether its own; and 
whether equal excellence, in respect to all the alleged pe- 
culiarities, were not easily to be found in all the evangelical 
preaching of the non-conformist and Scottish divines. Our 
preachers, it may be said, are simple: we wish we could 
say as much of certain metaphysical teachers who are not 
rare. Our preachers are earnest: so were Bunyan, Flavel, 
Livingstone, Andrew Gray, and Willison. They dwell on 
immediate reconciliation with God; so did all who ever 
preached the law and the gospel with converting power, 
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from Luther down to McCheyne. They are highly doctri- 
nal; but not more so than Calvin, Owen, Charnock, the 
Erskines, and Boston. They are systematic ; so were the 
fathers of our evangelical churches, perhaps to a fault, 
dwelling oftener and longer on theological topics in their 
order, and on scriptural books.in their connexion, than 
most in America have been wont todo. They are philo- 
sophical; on which we confess judgment. They are direct ; 
but not more so than Baxter, Alleine, Whitefield, and Hill. 
They are faithful and practical ; these are the attributes 
of all preaching, where the gospel rules in the mind and 
heart. American pastors, and we tell it with thankfulness, 
have in numerous instances combined all the good traits oi 
this enumeration. But we may err by claiming an excel- 
lency too exclusive, for what we love. There may be qua- 
lities which predominate in minds of another class, and 
which we might borrow with advantage. Understanding 
Dr. Baird to compare our pulpit with that of the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches of the Continent, we find no fault 
with his delineation: but we should scruple to assert that 
what is commonly understood as the theology of the Ame- 
rican pulpit is superior to that of the evangelical churches 
of Great Britain. It isa point, however, on which we write 
with unfeigned diffidence, as willing to defer to the author’s 
greater opportunities for comparison. 

There is perhaps no part of this volume which is 
more worthy of remark than the seventh chapter of the 
fifth book, upon ‘ Revivals of Religion.’ It is introduced 
by the author as ‘invaluable ;’ and it proceeds from a gen- 
tleman who, in Dr. Baird’s judgment, ‘is better qualified 
by his position and by his experience, to write such an ar- 
ticle, than any other man’ known by him in the United 
States. To say that it is able, is no more than must be 
admitted of any thing which proceeds from the pen of Dr. 
Goodrich. But, since comparisons are odious, we may be 
allowed to say that we perceive in it nothing which sur- 
passes the wise and copious instructions of Dr. Sprague. 
We shall also, with we trust, a deep sense of our responsi- 
bility, offer some remarks on this essay. We assent in full 
to all the commendation of the Puritans: they were men 
of whom the world was not worthy, and they gloried ina 
system of truth which no efforts of their sons have im- 
proved. We agree in what is said with respect to the pro- 
minence given in New England to preaching, and the 
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strong faith and expectation of special answers to prayer. 
We join in rejoicing over those early fruits of grace among 
the first plantations, and at a later day those “harvests” 
under the preaching of Stoddard. They teach us how little 
such blessings are connected with the modem changes of 
opinion, sometimes vaunted as the only means of revival. 
We admire the felicitous history of the blessed work in the 
eighteenth century, and of the labours of Edwards and 
Brainerd. And indeed there is scarcely a sentence in the con- 
cise and satisfactory notice of revivals,to which we can object, 
so far as it is historical. But when the writer proceeds to de- 
fine more nicely the instrumental causes of these effects, we 
find him outrunning our convictions, and substituting for the 
common belief of American Calvinists, the peculiar tenets of 
his own country and school. And against this, as testimony 
sent across the ocean, to our brethren of the Reformed 
Churches, we do most solemnly protest. It is not to the value 
of doctrinal or frequent or fervent presentation of truth, that 
we object; surely not. But we complain of injustice done 
to the system of some of the soundest, most faithful, and 
most successful ministers the world ever saw, in the views 
here given of obligation, in respect to the sinner’s conver- 
sion, and in the implications of the statement which pur- 
ports to depict our adverse schemes. We desire to use 
candour; we would not make any man an offender for 
a word; we abjure, as much as he, the tenet that re- 
pentance is not a matter of duty ; but we dare not assign, 
as a cause of true conversion, any doctrine or system which 
renders the sinner’s recourse to God in regeneration a mere 
item in a series of duties. The preaching of Whitefield 
and the preaching of the Tennents are justly cited as instru- 
ments of unexampled awakening ; but they would be most 
untruly and injuriously cited as specimens of a doctrinal 
system which they repudiated. It is clear as day, being 
matter of uncontrolled testimony, that the burden of their 
preaching was Calvinism, old Calvinism, and that in the 
very sense in which the phrase is often contumeliously em- 
ployed. They preached obligation, it is true; for they 
preached the /aw. But who that has read the tomes of the 
seventeenth century, with all their varied and lengthened | 
anatomy of the “ law-work” in the soul, needs to be refer- 
red to this branch of gospel-labour as new or peculiar’ or 
American? The disposition “to comfort too soon” is‘men- 
tioned with disapproval. It is a form of speech which may 
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mean more than meets the eye. And the writer’s censure 
of it may betray a plan of teaching, which represents the 
great work as a bare legal submission to God’s rectoral 
justice, and which excludes the promulgation of Christ’s 
priestly work until such time as the convicted sinner shall 
have been sufficiently humbled, in the judgment of his 
spiritual guide. This scheme needs no further designation 
to those familiar with New England theology; it is one 
which, in our view, modifies the gospel, if it does not place 
the law in its stead, so exalting obligation that “grace is 
no more grace.” 

The advice to “ wait God’s time,’’ that man of straw 
against which so many eastern divines have evinced their 
prowess, is not our advice; nor have we ever known it to 
be given. But when the teacher (even though it be the la- 
mented Nettleton) adds, in regard to a distressed soul, 
«“ You should keen him down, and tell him he must submit 
to God,”’ we reject the recipe. It wants all scripture war- 
rant. It enjoins an act which, in any valid sense, is impos- 
sible without faith ; and which, as understood, has nothing 
evangelical. It hangs a thick curtain before the great ob- 
ject, the sacrifice of Christ, and refuses to raise it, till 
when? ‘Till the moment when the spiritual guide shall 
declare the humbling process to be complete. Awful is the 
responsibility of that man, who shall undertake to deter- 
mine, when that last drop of consummating anguish has 
been distilled into the cup of bitterness, or when the instant 
has arrived when a sinner may behold the Lamb of God 
without injury! How simple, how plain, how safe, how 
glorious, in comparison, the scriptural advice to an awa- 
kened man! Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved. Such was the method of Whitefield, as it 
had been the method of Livingstone, of Knox, of Luther, and 
of Paul and Silas. 

Again, we complain that a metaphysical dogma, unac- 
knowledged, we say not in our common Christianity, but 
in our common Calvinism, is here erected into a pillar of 
faith, and held up to the view of transatlantic brethren as a 
principal means of revival. We mean the New England 
. doctrine of human ability. By the New England doctrine 
we mean what is expressed on page 204, by Dr. Goodrich’s 
lariguage to the sinner: “Your cannot therefore is only 
will pot.’ Ifthe point be simply that such doctrine was, 
in fact, preached in the late awakenings of New England, 
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we of course give it up. Butif it be intended that such doc- 
trine tends in any the least degree to facilitate the conver- 
sion of sinners, we exclaim against the allegation ; for the 
doctrine being new, contrary to the essence of the Re- 
formed faith, savouring of Pelagian error, and diametri- 
cally opposite to the plain obvious letter of the word of 
God, has never, produced, and can never produce, any 
consequences but those which are evil. And among its 
consequences is that lamentable degeneracy of New Eng- 
land theology, in some of its branches, into-a scheme of 
seeming Pelagianism, which has awakened fear and lamen- 
tation among many even in the land of its origin. We do 
not charge the Jearned and distinguished writer of these re- 
marks with having penned them with any polemical inten- 
tion, or with any view to propagate his own avowed opin- 
ions ; we are not even sure that he consciously gives any 
representation that is partial. But we lift our hands against 
this, when recorded as the exponent of American theology. 
New England is not the world. It is not even America. 
Great, enlightened, refined and influential as it is, we may 
nevertheless demand of its able writers, not to forget these 
minor tracts which lie south of its border, nor to emulate 
the Chinese exclusiveness of ultra-nationality. There have 
been revivals beyond their pale. Souls have been con- 
verted who never heard the great catholicon of ability. 
Saints are in heaven who maintained beyond a doubt that 
the carnal mind is enmity against God, and is not subject 
to‘the law of God, neither indeed can be. And if Chalmers 
or Merle d’ Aubigne or Krummacher should avert their faces 
from such a portent as the Calvinism herein displayed, we 
should long for access to them in order to assure them 
that there are thousands of Christians in America, who 
admit the doctrines of depravity and of grace even as 
themselves. 

In justice to Dr. Baird, we add the remark, that what he 
says in his own person concerning religious revivals, is not 
open to any similar objections. Indeed we assent with our 
utmost cordiality, when he gives us his cautions on this 
point : 

«« Experience has also taught us the necessity of maintaining « der 
at meetings held during revivals—occasions on which, in, conse- 
quence of the strong excitement of the most powerful feelings of the 
human heart, there is a special call for watchfulness in this respect. 
It is a sad mistake to multiply meetings unnecessarily during revivals, 
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or to prolong them to unseasonable hours at night,to the exhaustion 
of strength, the loss of needed repose, and the unnatural and danger- 
ous irritation of the nervous system. Yet these are the points in 
which the inexperienced are most liable to err. They begin a meet- 
ing, say at seven o’clock in the evening. The preacher feels deeply, 
and the people are much interested. Instead of preaching for an hour, 
he is tempted, by the manifest attention of his hearers, to go on for 
an hour and a half or two hours, and instead of sending them home 
at half past eight o’clock, or at nine at the farthest, so that they may 
have time for meditation and secret prayer, in which, after all, the 
sinner is most likely to give his heart unto God, he dismisses them 
at ten or eleven o'clock, fatigued, yet excited, and altogether unfit for 
the exercises of the closet. This is sometimes done under the idea 
that the people would lose their serious impressions were the service 
to be short. But here there is often a temptation of the Adversary. 
No revival ever suffered by evening meetings being confined to a 
moderate length. Let the people be almost compelled to leave the 
house rather than unduly protract such meetings. 

«One of the most important and difficult duties of a minister in a 
revival, is rightly to direct awakened souls. Alas! how often are 
even good men found to fail in this. Many ministers, whom I have 
known. seem to me to excel in addressing unawakened sinners, and 
yet to fail when called to give clear, intelligible, and scriptural direc- 
tions to those who are awakened. Many, too, fail in judging of the 
evidences of conversion, and ‘ heal the hurt of the people softly.’ 

“But on no point, I am convinced, from what I have seen in Amer- 
ica, is there a greater call for the exercise of a sound prudence than 
in receiving into the Church persons who entertain the belief that 
they have ‘passed from death unto life.” While they may possibly 
be kept back too long, the great error lies on the other side. The 
new convert naturally desires to join himself to those whom he now 
considers to be the children of God. He thinks that it is his duty to 
do so, and he may possibly be right. But the office-bearers in the 
Church, whose duty it is to see to the admission of none but proper 
persons into it, are no less clearly bound to see that the candidate for 
membership gives such evidences of piety as, on scriptural grounds 
shall be deemed satisfactory. The one may be perfectly right in de- 
siting to enter, and in coming to them for admission; the others may 
be no less justified in refusing until they have had satisfactory evi- 
dence of the applicant’s piety. No harm can result from this tempo- 
rary conflict of duty, if I may call itso. Both seek to do what is 
right, and both will soon find their way clear. 

‘“‘T consider hasty admissions to our churches to be the greatest of 
all the evils connected with revivals in some parts of the country, and 
among some denominations in particular. But this evil is not pecu- 
liar to revivals. It is quite as likely to occur when there is no revival 
as when there is. With all possible care it is difficult to keep a church 
pure, in a reasonable sense of that word. How absurd, then, to ex- 
pect 't when the doors are thrown wide open toadmit hastily all that 
profess to be converted! Experience shows the necessity of decided 
views on this subject, and of firmness in enforcing them. On this 
point, as well as on all others relating to the discipline and govern- 


ment of the Church, too much care cannot be taken to avoid latitudi- 
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narian practices. The Church must be kepta living body of believers 
—a company of persons who have come out from the world, and are 
determined to adorn the profession which they have made. In their 
organization and action, order, which is said to be ‘ heaven’s first law,’ 
must be maintained. In this opinion, I am sure, Christians of all de- 
nominations in the United States sincerely and entirely concur.” p.218. 
No reader of our pages can be so unreasonable as to ex- 
pect that we should follow the author in his laborious sur- 
vey of the churches of America. With great patience, he 
goes through the entire list, giving compendious notices of 
the sects; Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, in all their variety, Quakers, Papists, 
Unitarians, Universalists, Swedenborgians, Tunkers, and 
several others. Much of this detail will be new to many, 
as it wasnewtous. Taken by itself, it renders the book 
one of the most convenient and satisfactory manuals, in 
regard to American church-history and statistics. Our eye 
naturally turns to the account given of ourselves. In this, 
the author has had to contend with unusual difficulties. 
From the catholic post of observation which the plan of his 
work constrained him to occupy, he could not be expected 
to see the divisions among us, exactly as we view them. 
The facts, in regard to the separation of the two bodies of 
Presbyterians are given with candour. At the same time, 
he expresses it as his own opinion, on the one hand, that 
time should have been allowed for the Western churches to 
adopt the Presbyterian polity, if they had a mind to do so, 
before so stringent an act as that of 1838; and, on the other, 
that the plan of union was decidedly contrary to the consti- 
tution of the Church. To the argument for tolerance in 
respect to the diversities existing from the first in the ele- 
ments of our body, we attribute no validity; and to the 
statement which would seem to make the theological differ- 
ences mere variations in philosophical exposition of common 
tenets, we object with strong dissent. But it is far from our 
wish to stir up these embers, and we heartily desire that all 
parties may be brought nearer together by being brought 
nearer to the infallible standard. And we applaud the spirit 
evinced by such words as these, respecting the great body 
of Evangelical Christians : my 
«« Taking all the professed Christians, amounting, it has beer: seen, 
to more than 2,500,000, in our evangelical churches, I hesitate not to 
say that far more mutual respect and brotherly love prevail among 
them than would were they all coexced into one denomination. The 
world has already seen what sort of union ana" vrotherhood can be 
VOL, XVII.—NO. I. 5 
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produced by all being brought into one immense Church, that admits 
of no deviation from the decrees of its councils and conclaves. There 
may, indeed, be external agreement, yet beneath this apparent una- 
nimity there may be internal divisions and heartburnings 1n abun- 
dance. There may be union against all who may dare to impugn her 
dogmas, but who can tell the almost infernal hatred with which her 
Religious Orders have been found to regard each other? Compared 
with this, all the temporary attritions, together with all the contro- 
versies and exacerbations of feeling that accompany them, that take 
place in our evangelical Protestant denominations, are as nothing. 
“Common civility, on the contrary, concurs with Christian charity 
to make the enlightened members of one denomination respect and 
esteem ‘those of another, and to appreciate the beautiful sentiment 
recently attributed by the chancellor of the exchequer, in the British 
Parliament, to the late Mr. Wilberforce: ‘I experience,’ said that 
distinguished philanthropist, ‘a feeling of triumph when I can get 
the better of these little distinctions which kéep Christians asunder. 
I would not that any one should sacrifice his principles ; but, exercis- 
ing the Protestant right of private judgment, leave each to his own 
conclusions. It is delightful to see that in this way men of different 
sects can unite together for the prosecution of their projects for the 
amelioration of human society. When I thus unite with persons of 
a different persuasion from myself, it affords me an augmented degree 
of pleasure ; I rise intoa higher nature, intoa purer air; | feel that fet- 
ters which before bound me are dissolved, and I delight in that blessed 
liberty of love which carries all other blessings with it.’” p. 269. 


The sketch of Massachusetts Unitarianism, in the seventh 
book, is full of instruction. It should be pondered by all 
who would understand the process by which damnable 
heresies are privily brought in, or who would learn how 
the fine gold becomes dim and the wine mingled with water. 
To one section of this history, we ask particular attention. 


«A few years since, German Transcendentalism made its appear- 
ance among the Unitarian clergy, and has spread rapidly. Its ad- 
herents, generally, are not very profound thinkers, nor very well 
acquainted with the philosophy which they have embraced, or with 
the evidence on which it rests. It promises to relieve its disciples 
from the necessity of building their religious faith and hopes on 
probabilities, however strong, and to give them an intuitive and in- 
fallible knowledge of all that is essential in religion ; and it affords an 
unlimited range for the play of the imagination. It has charms 
therefore, for the contemplative anc for the enthusiastic. ; 

“The controversy on this subject became public in 1836. It was 
brought out by an article in the Christian Examiner, maintaining that 
cur faith in Christianity does not rest on the evidence of miracles; 
that a record of miracles, however attested, can prove nothing in 
favour of a religion not previously seen to be true; and that, therefore, 
we need to see and admit the reasonableness and truth of the doctrines 
of Christianity, before we can believe that miracles were wrought to 
commend it toimankind. The ‘Old School’ Unitarians, as they called 
themselves, pronowiced this theory infidelity, for it struck at the” 
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foundation of the only reasoning by which they proved the truth of 
Christianity. The controversy was protracted,and somewhat bitter; 
but no attempt was made by the ‘Old School’ to separate themselves 
from those whom they denounced as infidels. 

_ “The charge of Pantheism is brought against the Transcendental- 
ists generally, by their Unitarian opponents; and, in fact, some of 
their publications are evidently Pantheistic, while others are ambigu- 
ous in that respect. Some of them have borrowed largely from Ben- 
Jamin Constant, and maintain that all religions, from Fetichism to 
the most perfect form of Christianity, are essentially of the same na- 
ture, being only developments, more or less perfect, of the religious 
sentiment which is common to all men. According to them, all men 
who have any religious thoughts or feelings are so far inspired ; Moses, 
Minos, and Numa, and a few others, had an unusual degree of inspi- 
ration; and Jesus of Nazareth most of all. They do not believe, 
however, that even Jesus was so inspired as to be in all cases an 
infallible teacher; and they declare themselves by no means sure 
that we shall not see his superior. They reject Christ asa mediator 
im every sense of the term, and declare that, in order to be true 
Christians, we must hold intercourse with God as Christ himself did, 
Without a mediator. 

‘These impious doctrines have been promulgated in pericdicals 
‘and otherwise, from time to time, with increasing boldness. In the 
Spring of the year 1841, they were put forth without disguise and 
without reserve in a sermon at an ordination at South Boston. Several 
of the leading Unitarian clergy of the ‘Old School’ were present, and 
took part in the services. Itis said that some of them, in performing 
their parts, uttered sentiments at variance with those of the preacher, 
from which attentive hearers might infer that the sermon did not 
meet their approbation; but there was no explicit condemnation of 
the sermon either then or afterward, till public attention was called 
to the subject by three evangelical clergymen who attended the ordi- 
nation as hearers, and took notes of the discourse. ‘These three wit- 
nesses, some weeks after the urdination, published extracts from the 
sermon in several religious newspapers, and called on the members 
of the Ordaining Council to say whether they recognised the preacher 
as a Christian minister. Public attention was roused. Several intel- 
ligent Unitarian laymen united in the dernand. Continued silence 
became impracticable. A number of articles appeared in newspapers 
and magazines, in which individual Unitarian ministers denounced 
the sermon, and pronounced its doctrines deistical; but they carefully 
avoided the question, whether its author was recognised by them as 
a Christian minister. Others of them preached and wrote in his de- 
fence. His ecclesiastical relations still remain undisturbed. Some 
of his Unitarian neighbours have recognised his ministerial character 
by exchanging pulpits with him on the Sabbath; and he has, in his 
turn, preached the weekly lecture maintained by the Unitarian clergy 
of the Boston Association. It is understood, therefore, that the public 
avowal of doctrines like his, forms no obstacle to a regular standing 
in the Unitarian ministry.” pp. 278, 279. 


But he who would descry all the breadth of this influence 
from abroad, must take a wider field-of observation than 
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that which is afforded by the Socinian domain. ‘Transcen- 
dental philosophy, as the term is used in common parlance, 
has sent its vapours over other fields. ‘The miasma has pene- 
trated New England schools and colleges ; not to the infec- 
tion of great numbers, but to the great corruption of a few. 
The term is sufficiently vague. So far from meaning what 
Kant understood when he employed it, the disciples of this 
newest school use it as an honourable cloke for whatever is 
undefined, whatever is unproved, whatever is more allied 
to poesy than to reasoning, whatever is paradoxical and 
mystical. It bewitches the young, because it makes them 
sages without study. It exalts the fanciful, because it in- 
vests their dreams with the golden cloud of philosophic dic- 
tion. It invites the errorist to veil his. false opinions under 
the garb of unwonted and indeterminate formulas. It makes 
religion easy to the carnal mind by presenting, as spiritual- 
ism, schemes of belief which are independent of the Holy 
Spirit. Wherever we meet with it, whether in the groves 
and high places of prelacy, or the mines of profound meta- 
physics, we find a species of religion which harmonizes the 
most discordant creeds, embraces, as in good part true, the 
revelation of the Bramin and the Academic; undervalues all 
the vulgar modes of gracious experience ; and either dis- 
cards the old-time phraseology of scripture, or attaches to it 
a meaning altogether new. Nowhere have we seen it 
adding strength to the arguments of natural religion, the 
admitted proofs of God’s existence, or the historical evi- 
dences of Christianity. Nowhere has it been employed to 
brighten the ordinary manifestations of private, domestic 
and social piety, or stimulate to extraordinary efforts for 
the conversion of souls. Whether Coleridge or Cousin be 
the hierophant, the initiated novice has alike been led away 
from the faith of his childhood and of the church. There are 
many dangerous steps which may be taken, before a man 
reaches the godless chasm of pantheism. And we earnest- 
ly exhort our younger brethren—since among them the 
chief conversions are made—to postpone their adventures 
into these shadowy tracts, until they shall have disciplined 
themselves by a more than usual regimen of stern, hard, 
dialectical exercise ; such as will not weaken them in the 
conflict with error; such as made the great scholastic minds 
originate systems that, far from perishing like waves, have 
subsisted as mountains ; such as brought out the sinew and 
sharpened the sagacity of Calvin, Zanchius, Twisse, and 
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Edwards. Especially let them distrust all overtures, from 
whatever quarter, which must have for their certain result, 
to reduce to a dead letter all the written theology of past 
ages, and all the experimental records of the church; to 
engender a sickly hankering after every eccentric and ob- 
scure heresy, from the Gnostics and Montanus down to 
Swedenborg and Behmen ; and which under the pretext of 
destroying rationalism will destroy reason itself. Better 
by far, in our judgment, the stiffest scholasticism of a Voe- 
tius or a De Moor, if conjoined with reverence for scripture 
and devotion to Christ, than the most Platonic flights of a 
Schleiermacher, if destitute of the catholic experience of 
grace in the heart. 

It was no part of Dr. Baird’s intention to direct public 
notice to the new metaphysics ; but we regard the matter as 
having such relations to the state of religion in America, as 
will justify us in spending some time onit. Many even 
among our readers will probably think our labour ill-be- 
stowed, in chasing an ignis-fatuus. Let such reflect, how- 
ever, that it is not superfluous to warn men against the false- 
light which seduces from the path of orthodoxy. If it were 
a scientific arrangement of dogmas, in any method what- 
ever, the danger would be less. But after careful, long- 
continued, and for a time not suspicious quest, we are un- 
able to produce any series of clear propositions which our 
new philosophy offers to maintain. It avoids categorical 
assertion. It deals in vague, intangible, rhapsodical, cir- 
cumlocution. To join issue, on definite points, after the 
manner of the schools, is against its policy. Its followers 
are therefore of every creed, from Popery down to Socin- 
ianism, Deism, and Atheism. Proud complacency in an 
alleged insight, penetrating beyond the ken of common 
minds, almost precludes the usual trials of logical conflict. 
Some are ready, therefore, to say, ‘ what need is there of any 
alarm? Why should we give ourselves any care about 
schemes so visionary and fantastic? Why not let them 


sumptions of reason in its loftier functions, of spiritualism, 
and of converse with universal beauty and truth, we might 
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leave the dreamers to complete their dream. But they 
have this unfailing characteristic—they unsettle the founda- 
tions. Professing the research of elementary, fundamental, 
nay eternal truth, they deny the validity of all the popular 
conclusions, on which are built the evidences of our faith. 
Hence it is almost distinctive of all the discordant members of 
this school, to disparage and decry the systematic theology of 
the reformation ; the methods of Newton, Locke, Reid and 
Stewart; the philosophical efforts of IEXdwards. Hence, 
also, if any credit is to be given to them, we are brought to 
the necessity of settling on a new basis the whole fabric of 
Apologetical Theology. For we must, according to them, 
abandon as untenable the entire teleiological argument for 
the Being of God, and the entire historical evidence of 
Christianity. What this imports, we need not pause to ex- 
plain to those who prize the results of theological inquiry 
during past ages. But we re-affirm, that independently of 
any positive dogmas of philosophy by those who call them- 
selves Transcendentalists, there is in their teaching a ten- 
dency to unsettle the basis of our common belief, a tenden- 
cy so determinate and universal, as to justify us in utter- 
ing the strongest caveat. And we are held to nothing more, 
until more definite and appreciable results of their system 
shall be evolved, in the shape of propositions to be dis- 
proved. 

It is very common to hear even good people, in and 
about Boston, express the opinion, that this visionary 
scheme is useful, as leading men from Rationalistie and 
Deistical tenets to evangelical religion. They will not in- 
deed call it daylight, but the twilight between night and 
day. They cite instances, in which Unitarians have be- 
come transcendental, as a first step towards becoming Chris- 
tian. They further tell us cases like that of Tholuck, in 
Germany, where such opinions have led to evangelical 
truth. To this we shall not reply by denying the fact of 
such transitions: but we have a different solution for the 
problem. The great constitutional vice of Unitarian reli- 
gion is its celdness. It gives no play to the higher and 
warmer emotions. It is this which thins their assemblies 
and petrifies their worship, which leads an Emerson to 
confess, that all the more enthusiastic kinds of religion, even 
in Calvinism and Methodism, “are varying forms of that 
shudder of awe and delight with which the individual soul 
always mingles with the universal soul.’’ It is this which 
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causes Unitarian pulpits to resound with harangueson Slave- 
ry, Spirituous liquors, Capital punishment, Texas, Aesthetics, 
any thing but Christ; and which drives their noblest minds 
from theology to politics, as in the cases of Everett, Sparks, 
Bancroft, and Palfrey. It is this which portends and will 
accomplish the death of Unitarianism in its present form. 
This being the case, it is not wonderful that minds which 
feel it, and which long for something to enkindle the affec- 
tions, should seize on error rather than truth. From be- 
lieving too little, they turn straightway to believing too 
much; from Deism to mysticism; from Socinus to Swe- 
denborg; and, as a type of the process, Mr. Brownson has 
verified the predictions of his opponents, and leaped out- 
right into the arms of Popery. To eyes just opening upon 
something more glorious than the ghosts which traverse the 
cold fields of ‘liberal Christianity,’ there is certainly a 
charm in the mystical phase of German philosophy, to 
which they often yield themselves. Nay more, out of this 
number, some, finding that they have made Ixion’s mis- 
take, grow dissatisfied with the phantom, and embrace the 
gospel reality. But shall we therefore use the phantom as 
a decoy? Shall we be accessory ta a falsehood, because it 
has in numerous instances been the last of a train of false- 
hoods, previous to admitting the truth? To do so would 
shock every maxim of philosophical honesty. Let us pro- 
claim the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
And let us remember, that if this newer infidelity has been 
the stepping-stone, upwards, to the gospel, it may be, for the 
same reason, the stepping-stone, downwards, to infidelity. 
Instead, therefore, of holding up to the gaze of a mind 
which is becoming less incredulous and more intent on the 
venerable and lovely, a ‘counterfeit presentment,’ in the 
shape of any philosophy, we would hold up to it, what 
is far more venerable, and far more lovely, the genuine 
portion of the soul, Christ crucified, and we would hold it 
up, not with philosophic euphemisms, or the circumlocu- . 
tions of doubt, but in the clear, categorical, established for-. 
mulas of Reformed Theology. This directness in preach- 
ing the gospel, even to the most fastidious, tasteful, and 
sentimental, is the neglected but infallible method. We 
take it to be the very wand to Caer pa victims of 
philosophical sorcery: yea, the swox e Spirit, to hew 
down all imaginations. The day of judgment is impending 
too nearly for us to make circuits, and wait for Harvard to 
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lay aside its contempt for evangelical cant. So to wait, is to 
make the cross of Christ ‘of none effect.? The Greeks will 
‘seek after wisdom,’ and call the cross ‘foolishness ;? but 
our best hope of turning their minds is in.determining to 
know nothing among them but Jesus Christ and Him cru- 
ecified. 

Dr. Baird has a chapter on ‘the state of Theological 
Opinion in America.’ Most of his remarks on this subject 
appear to be just. But we fail, in some degree, to appre- 
hend_ the following passage, if it is not partial and open to 
objection. 


“The great achievement of the American theology is, that it has 
placed the doctrine of the atonement for sin in the clearest light, by 
illustrations drawn from the nature of a moral government. No- 
where is the distinction between the work of Christ as the propitia- 
tion for the sins of men, and that of the Holy Spirit in renewing and 
sanctifying the sinner, more clearly drawn—nowhere is the necessity 
of each to the salvation of the soul more constantly and forcibly ex- 
hibited. The tendency of our theology, under the impulse of the Ed- 
wardean exposition of the doctrine of atonement, is to avoid the habit 
—so common to philosophers and philosophizing theologians—of 
contemplating God exclusively as the First Cause of all beings and 
all events, and to fix attention npon him asa moral governor of 
beings made for responsible action. Here it is that the God of the 
Bible differs from the God of philosophy. The latter is simply a 
first cause—a reason why things are—sometimes, if not always, a 
mere hypothesis to account for the existence of the universe, another 
name for nature or for fate. The former is a moral governor, that 
is, a lawgiver, a judge, a dispenser of rewards and penalties. God’s 
law is given to the universe of moral beings for the one great end 
of promoting the happiness of that vast empire. Asa law, it isa 
true and earnest expression of the will of the lawgiver respecting the 
actions of his creatures. As a law, it must be sanctioned by penal- 
ties adequate to express God’s estimation of the value of the interests 
trampled on by disobedience. As the law is not arbitrary, but the 
necessary means of accomplishing the greatest good, it may not be 
arbitrarily set aside. Therefore, when man had become apostate, 
and the whole human race was under condemnation, God sent his 
Son into the world, in human nature, ‘to be made a sin-offering for 
us:’ and thus by his voluntary suffermgs magnifying the law, ‘to 
declare the righteousness of God, that God may be just, and the 
justifier of him who believeth.’ Thus it is that God, asa moral 
governor, is glorified in the forgiveness of sinners; that He calls 
upon all men to repent, with a true and intense desire for their sal- 
vation; that He sends into a world of rebellion the infinite gift of 
his Spirit, to impart life to those who are dead insin; thatina 
world of sinners, who, if left to themselves, would all reject the 
offered pardon, He saves those whom he has chosen out of the world ; 
and he uses the co-operation of redeemed and renewed men 1n ad- 
vancing the work of saving their fellow-men. Men are saved from 
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sin and condemnation, not by mere power, but by means that har- 
monize with the nature and conduce to the ends of God’s moral 
government. This method of illustrating ‘the Gospel carries the 
preacher and the theologian back from the Platonic dreams and dry 
dogmatizing of the schools, to the Bible. It sets the theologian upon 
Studying, and the preacher upon imitating, the freedom, simplicity, 
and directness, with which the Apostles addressed the understand- 
Ings and sensibilities of men. And thus it may be regarded as coin- 
ciding with other indications of the tendency of religious opinion in 
the various evangelical bodies of America.” pp. 291, 292. 

Upon this statement we offer one or two strictures ; pre- 
mising that we have no reason to rank the esteemed author 
in any school of theological opinion other than our own. 
And first, we are unable to assert of any theology, which 
can be distinguished as 4merican, any addition of clearness 
to the doctrine of 4fonement. Several incompatible doc- 
trines are taught in America, by churches called evangelical, 
We have, for instance, the doctrine of John Calvin and John 
Owen, which is taught, in the very terms of the Reformed 
Confessions, by Presbyterians of all the stricter sorts. We 
have the doctrine of John Wesley, a modified Arminianism, 
taught in every iota prescribed by the founder, throughout the 
immense body of Methodists. We have the doctrine of Mur- 
dock, Fitch, Taylor, and Finney; for, omitting minor differ- 
ences, it is the same ; taught more or less extensively in and 
out of New England. These have no common trait so 
prominent, as to justify us in asserting of them, that they, 
or their common tenets, open a clearer view of this august 
subject than had previously been attained. 

But if, as seems to result from what has been said, 
this achievement of American theology has been effected by 
a particular school, it must be that of New England. This 
is more likely to be the meaning, when we re-peruse the 
sentences alluding to Edwards. Of Edwards himself, we 
cannot write but with profound reverence. But we are 
unable to call to mind in his works, any new mode of pre- 
senting this specific doctrine, which has in the least degree 
freed it from difficulty. His treatment of this point agrees 
with that of the old divines. This great philosopher did 
indeed offer new and imperishable argument and illustra- 
tion, on some topics; such as the nature of holiness and of 
sin, human freedom, the nature of inability, the ultimate 
end of creation, and the millennium; but in regard to the 
nature of the Atonement (and we are restricted to this by the 

references in the passage cited) Edwards founded no school 
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and made no special communications which were new- 

Even though the New England view of the Atone- 
ment should be attributed to an Edwardean exposition 
of truth, we regard the statement above as liable to misap- 
prehension. For it assumes that the mode which preceded 
of representing the Atonement, was unhappy and obscure, 
and even that it contemplated «God exclusively as the First 
Cause of all beings and events.’’? Now, the European reader 
will naturally ask, ‘What system of teaching is here censured?” 
And we are forced to reply that we know of no system 
which can be intended except that which is exhibited by the 
Dordrecht divines, by Owen, Charnock, and Flavel, by Dick, 
Symington, and Hill, by Witherspoon, Mason,and Romeyn. 
Plain readers will think of this as the system on which im- 
provement has been made. It is not only our own creed, 
but it is one which is far from lying open to any charge of 
undervaluing or cloaking the moral government of God. 
Beyond all other creeds it exalts the divine Justice, even his 
vindicatory Justice; beyond all others, it establishes the 
truth (as expressed by the author) that the law “must be 
sanctioned by penalties adequate to express God’s estima- 
tion of the value of the interests trampled on by disobedi- 
ence,” 

The paragraph which we have extracted purports to 
set forth the great achievement of American Theology. 
The propositions which it contains may be regarded 
therefore as exhibiting, briefly, the conclusions of this theol- 
ogy, on this point. Now itis remarkable, that excepting an 
implied censure of some foregoing systems, there is not a 
proposition here which does not command our assent, nay, 
which would not command the assent of the most rigid 
Scotch Calvinist of the seventeenth century. 

If, however, the view of the Atonement indicated above 
is the view presented by the ‘New Theology,’ we do 
not merely reject it as erroneous, but we protest against its 
beng held forth as American: and if, on the other hand, it 
is the evangelical view, as proposed by the Reformers and 
their sticeessors, down to thesdays of Merle, Krummacher, 
Cunningham, Welsh, and Stevenson, we cannot consider it 
an achievement of our preachers, or of our own day. 

Nothing could have induced us to express even this 
moderate dissatisfaction with Dr. Baird’s eulogium of 
‘American Theology,’ but our knowledge that the phrase 
is widely used by transatlantic writers to denote a scheme 
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which we reject, as a retrocession from reformed doctrine ; 
and our full persuasion, that nothing is so much needed to 
correct the bias of our own preachers, as a hearty return to 
the cordial, gracious truths maintained by our forefathers in 
Great Britain and ancient Massachusetts. After all, we 
thank Dr. Baird for his werk. Our exceptions might 
indicate something like disapproval of the book. On the 
contrary, the passages on which we have remarked occupy 
a very small space, and are scarcely connected with the 
main scope. We are so far from scrupling to recommend 
the whole, that there is no one chapter which we would not 
recommend. We are enlightened and warmed by the 
patriotic and filial vindication of our country, and especially 
by the closing chapters. And where we think the author 
has conveyed a wrong impression, in regard to doctrinal 
statements, we ascribe it to an impulse not ungenerous, 
which would exalt the opinions of a large portion of our 
clergy beyond their proper place. 

In style, the work is much superior to any which have 
before proceeded from the author. And we repeat our 
judgment, that it occupies a place which no other book has 
attempted to fill, and that it merits a permanent place in our 
libraries. 


Art. Ill.—Sacerdotal Absolution: a Sermon, preached 
before the Convention of the Diocese of North Carolina, 
1843. By the Rev. M. A. Curtis;Rector of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Hillsborough, N. C. Published by request. 
New York: James A. Sparks. 1844, 8vo. pp. 33. 


By absolution is meant the authoritative forgiveness of 
sins; by sacerdotal absolution, the exercise of this official 
power by the Christian ministry, considered asa priesthood. 
The doctrine of sacerdotal absolution, therefore, compre- 
hends two dogmas; first, that Christian ministers are priests, 
and then, that as priests, they possess this power of forgiving 
sins. Now these two propositions are not only distinguish- 
able, but distinct; they do not involve each other ; the truth 
of the one does not necessarily imply the truth of the other. 
It is perfectly conceivable that the ministry might have the 
power claimed without being priests ; and on the other hand, 
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that they might be priests without having the power. This 
will be seen more clearly in the sequel. For the present it 
will be sufficient to observe, that the two doctrines, though 
distinct, are near of kin and congenial, that-they are com- 
monly held by the same persons, that they are usually dis- 
cussed together, and in particular that they are so discussed 
in the pamphlet now before us. 

This publication has just come into our hands, and of its 
author we know nothing; nor should we consider any notice 
of it needful or expedient, if we did not wish to make it the 
occasion of expressing our own views upon the subject, a 
wish arising from our view of its importance, with respect 
not only to its comprehensive nature, and its many points 
of contact with the entire system of opinion in relation to 
the Church, but alyo to its practical bearing on the method of 
redemption, and the answer to the question, What shall I 
clo to be saved? ‘To make Mr. Curtis’s discourse the occa- 
ston for considering this subject, and to let his argument give 
shape and colour to our own, we are the more disposed, be- 
cause it seems to be a fair and not discreditable exhibition of 
the high episcopalian doctrine now in vogue, and because it is 
a thing which can be handled without tongs, or even gloves, 
being not ill-written nor devoid of talent, and as moderate 
‘in tone and temper as it is extravagant in its conclusions 
and assumptions. We shall, of course, not confine ourselves 
th@ughout to the reasonings and statements of this writer, 
bug@#ball pay him the compliment of making his discourse 
the text and starting-point of ours, first presenting the sub- 
ject as it appears in his pages, and then as it appears to us, 
beginning with his argument and ending with our own. 

In executing the former part of this plan, we shall try 
first to ascertain distinctly what the preacher’s doctrine is, 
and then show how he attempts to prove it and to repel 
objections. It will be necessary to state his doctrine nega- 
tively as well as positively, in justice to him, that he may 
not be supposed to hold opinions which he expressly disa- 
vows, and in justice to ourselves, that we may not be sup- 
posed to combat doctrines which we heartily believe. 

We begin, then, by negatively stating that the absolution 
which the author claims is not a mere ecclesiastical absolu- 
tion, having reference to ecclesiastical offences and ecclesi- 
astical penalties, and affecting only the ecclesiastical relations 
of the subject, or his standing before the church; but an ab- 
solution having reference to sin in general, to the sinner’s 
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standing in the sight of God, his spiritual condition, and his 
ultimate salvation. Again, the absolution which the author 
argues for, is not a mere declarative absolution, setting forth 
the conditions on which God will forgive sin; nor a hypo- 
thetical absolution, declaring sin forgiven, on the supposition 
of the sinner’s repentance ; nor an optative or intercessory 
absolution, expressing a desire that his sins may be forgiven ; 
but an authoritative efficacious absolution, as effective of its 
purpose as if administered by the independent and supreme 
power, without any intermediate human agency. With 
respect to the ‘formal character of the act of absolution,’ the 
author does indeed adopt, or at least quote, a classification 
of the learned Bingham, which establishes the fourfold dis- 
tinction of sacramental absolution, declaratory absolution, 
peccatory absolution, and judicial absolution. It is clear, 
however, that the first and last of these, except so far as the 
outward form and circumstances are concerned, are one-and 
the same thing, and that the other two are no absolution at 
all, according to the author’s judgment, that is to say, no 
such absolution as would satisfy the conditions of his argu- 
ment, or be considered by him worthy of the ministry. The 
whole drift of his reasoning is to show that an efficacious 
absolution, as described above, is a necessary function of 
the Christian ministry, not indeed in virtue of any intrinsic, 
independent power, but of a special delegated power, 
just as real and effective, as it could be if inherent or 
original. P 

In proof of this doctrine the author appeals briefly to tra- 
dition, and at more length to the scriptures. His traditional 
argument is drawn from the alleged fact, that the doctrine 
has been uniformly held by the Holy Catholic Church, and 
as a distinct fact, or included in the first, that the Reformers 
held it and the first Reformed Churches, while, on the other 
hand, it has been rejected only by latitudinarians, who are 
bent on reducing the ministry to the lowest point of ineffi- 
ciency, and are utterly unable to agree as to the meaning of 
the scriptures on this subject. Bae 

Having, by this historical presumption, created a prejudice 
in favour of his doctrine, which we admit to be fair enough, 
so far as the alleged facts are substantiated, he adduces his 
argument from scripture, founded on the following three 
passages : : - 

‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.’ John xx. 23, 
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‘Verily I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, shall be 
loosed in heaven.’ Matt. xviii. 18. 

‘And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven, 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.’ 
Matt. xvi. 19. 

With respect to the interpretation of these passages, it 
will only be necessary here to state, that the author denies 
the second and third to be exegetical of the first, and con- 
tends that it is exegetical of them. In other words, instead 
of arguing that because the figurative terms in Matthew 
may be descriptive of a mere ecclesiastical absolution, there- 
fore the literal terms in John must be limited and under- 
stood accordingly, he argues that because the passage in 
John contains a literal grant of power to forgive sins, the 
metaphors in Matthew must be interpreted to signify the 
same thing. As to the metaphors themselves, he adopts 
the opinion of Calixtus, that the shutting and opening of 
heaven, implied in the grant of the keys, and the binding 
and loosing expressly mentioned in both cases, have refer- 
ence alike to the bondage of sin, and convey the same idea 
that is literally expressed in John, viz. the remission or 
non-remission Of sin, in the uniform sense of that phrase in 
the New Testament, which could not be departed from 
without the risk of dangerous errors. 

Besides this argument derived from the express declara- 
tions of our Saviour,there is another, upon which the author 
seems to lay great stress, drawn from the nature of the min- 
isterial office. The argument, in its most general form, is 
this, that the ministry without this power, is worthless, or 
at least without ‘special and positive value,’ and productive 
only of ‘incidental benefit, such as might ensue from the 
sober action of any man whatever, and not of an appointed’ 
and certain efficacy.’ To teach the truth, to preach Christ, 
to invite men to him, to administer the ordinances, to exer- 
cise discipline, to feed the sheep and lambs of Christ’s flock 
seem to go for nothing with the author, unless accompanied 
by the power of life and death, salvation and perdition, to 
give dignity and efficacy to the office. é 

This view of the ministry is so remote from that contained 
in the New Testament, and so far from naturally springing 
out of the idea of a ministry, that it might well appear in- 
explicable, were it not clear that the author, in thus judging 
has constantly before him a standard of comparison afforded 
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by another munistry, that of the Old Testament, the Levitical 
priesthood. It is not only implied but expressed in his 
reasonings, that such a power of absolution as he claims is 
needed to put the Christian ministry upon a level with the 
Jewish. Hence his argument may be more specifically 
stated in this form, that the Christian ministry is a priest- 
hood, and must therefore have this power, without which 
it cannot be a priesthood, nor compete in point of dignity 
and efficacy with that of the Mosaic law. ‘The premises in 
this ratiocination are invariably assumed, as too unquestion- 
able to require or admit of proof. Combining this argument, 
founded on the nature of the ministerial office, with that 
derived from the express declarations of the scripture, we 
may thus reduce them to a single proposition: the scriptures 
(in the passages already quoted) recognise the power of 
efficacious absolution as a sacerdotal function of the Chris- 
tian ministry. 

Having thus established his main doctrine by an appeal 
both to tradition and to scripture, and in the latter both 
directly from express declarations, and indirectly from the 
nature of the ministerial office, he proceeds to consider the 
objections which may be alleged against the doctrine. Of 
these he enumerates three, which he is pleased to call ‘ popu- 
lar objections.’ The first is, that the doctrine is unscriptural ; 
the second, that it is dishonouring to God, as an encroach- 
ment upon his prerogative; the third, that it is practically 
incompatible with human fallibility and weakness. 

The first objection he disposes of by saying that it cannot 
be discussed apart from the other two; such is their mutual 
dependence that they must stand or fall together; if the 
doctrine is scriptural it cannot be either unworthy of God 
or impossible to man; if on the other hand either of these 
allegations is well founded, it cannot be scriptural. It is no 
doubt true that the inconsistency of this opinion of the word 
of God cannot be urged as a specific objection against it, 
simply because it involves the whole matter in dispute, and 
either includes all other objections, or renders them unneces- 
sary. To say that it is contrary to scripture is to say that it 
is false, which cannot of course be urged as a separate argu- 
ment to prove it false. It was not however altogether fair 
in Mr. Curtis to present this as a sample of the objections 
urged against his doctrine, and of the ease with which he 
can dispose of them. We may let him try his hand upon 

_ some others by and by; but in the mean time we are will- 
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ing to.make this stipulation, that if the doctrine can be 
proved from scripture, the other two objections shall go 
for nothing, but if not, its interference with the divine pre- 
rogative and its incompatibility with human weakness, 
shall be held to aggravate its false pretensions and to give 
it a character of moral as well as intellectual obliquity. 

The author’s answer to the-second and third of these 
‘popular objections’ is, that they are founded on a miscon- 
ception of his doctrine, as asserting an original, inherent, 
power, in the ministry, whereas it asserts only a derivative 
and delegated power or a special human agency and medi- 
ation, constituted by divine appointment, in accordance 
with the general analogy of God’s dispensations, which the 
author illustrates by a great variety of scripture instances. 
Among these are the communication of the Holy Ghost 
to Joshua by the imposition of the hands of Moses; the 
necessity of circumcision and sacrifices under the Old Testa- 
ment; the mission of Peter and John to ‘confirm’ the Sama- 
ritan converts after Philip had baptised them; the washing 
away of Paul’s sins by his baptism at the hands of Ananias; 
the cure of Naaman the Syrian by washing in the Jordan ; 
the forgiveness of sins at the intercession of Abraham and 
Hezekiah; Christ’s promise to be present whenever two or 
three of his apostles were assembled ; and the promise of 
healing to sick, as an effect of prayer and unction by the 
elders of the church. 

These cases are adduced to prove not merely that God 
uses human agency in cases where he’ might dispense with 
it, but also that he thus employs a special ‘mediation,’ as 
the preacher calls it, where we should least expect it, and 
where reason can afford no explanation of it. This propo- 
sition there was no need of proving, since nobody disputes 
it. What the author ought to have established is not the 
general fact that God does specially appoint certain media 
or channels for the communication of his grace, but the spe- 
cific fact, that the ministry is so appointed for the purpose 
of communicating pardon to sinners. He seems to have been 
conscious of his inability to do this, and has consequently 
confused the subject by recurring to Bingham’s fourfold 
division, and arranging the scriptural examples just referred _ 
to, under those heads, a course which answers very well 
until he comes to judicial absolution, where, instead of 
citing even one case, he contents himself with telling what 
the power is, and asserting that it must be in the minis- 
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try, and showing its tremendous consequences. This we 
regard as a tacit but significant concession of the fact that 
there is no recorded instance of the actual exercise of the 
power which the author claims for Christian ministers. 

We believe we have now noticed all the author’s argu- 
ments, except those by which he undertakes to show that 
the power of remission granted by our Saviour was not an 
extraordinary or temporary one. These it will be sufficient 
to have named, as we have no intention to assume that 
ground of opposition to the doctrine. We may say, how- 
ever, that to us the author’s account of the miraculous powers 
of the first Christian ministers does not appear consistent 
with itself, since he sometimes speaks of them as being 
merely higher degrees of the same power which the minis- 
try now exercises, and sometimes as so totally distinct that 
their coincidence was wholly fortuitous. 

Having seen how triumphantly the author disposes of the 
‘popular objections’ to his doctrine, we are sorry to be un- 
der the necessity of bringing forward a few others, which 
he has overlooked, either because he never heard of them, 
or because he regarded them as too unpopular. In doing 
this we wave entirely the three objections which he has 
discussed, until the others are disposed of, and agree that if 
the latter are untenable the former may be thrown away, 
provided always, that in case of a contrary result, our argu- 
ment shall have the benefit of these subsidiary reasons to cor- 
roborate and perfect it. 

In order to preclude misapprehension, let us state again 
the doctrine which we understand the author to maintain, 
viz. that the scriptures recognise a power of authoritative 
efficacious absolution or forgiveness of sins, as an essential 
function of the Christian priesthood. 

I. Our first objection to this doctrine is, that the power 
contended for is not asacerdotal power at all. We prove 
it, first, by the scriptural definition of a priest, as one ¢ or- 
dained for men in things pertaining to God, that he may 
offer both gifts and sacrifices for sin.? (Heb. v. 1.) This 
includes mediation and atonement, but not absolution or 
forgiveness. We prove it, next, from the Levitical practice. 
The Old Testament priests did not forgive sin; they simply 
made atonement for it. We prove it, thirdly, from the 
priesthood of Christ, who is nowhere represented as for- 

iving sin in his sacerdotal character. We prove it, lastly, 
from the nature of the case. The two functions of atone- 
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ment and forgiveness are not only distinct, but, in a certaim 
sense, incompatible. Christ himself acts as Lord when he 
forgives. Pardon is always an exercise of sovereignty, In- 
herent or derivative. Upon these four reasons, drawn from 
the definition of a priest, the Levitical practice, the priest- 
hood of Christ, and the very nature of the power claimed, 
we rest our first objection to the doctrine of ‘sacerdotal ab- 
solution,’ viz. that it is not a sacerdotal function. 

II. Our second objection to the doctrine is, that zhe Chris- 
tian ministry is not a priesthood. 

1.°They are not priests, first, because they are never so 
described in scripture, as they must have been if this were 
their true character, the rather as the writers of the New 
Testament had never known a religion, true or false, with- 
out a priesthood, were perfectly familiar with the names 
and functions of the Jewish hierarchy, and had the most 
exalted notions of the Christian ministry, as the most 
honourable office in the world, for which no man is suffi- 
cient, and of which no man is worthy. That the name 
should never be applied is wholly inexplicable on the sup- 
position of a Christian priesthood. The solitary figurative 
phrase which is alleged in opposition to this statement,* and 
in which the official title is not used, but only a derivative 
or cognate verb, can no more prove that Paul was a literal 
priest than it can prove that the gentiles were a literal sac- 
rifice, or than the parallel passages in Philippians and Tim- 
othyt can prove that Paul was a literal libation. 

2. They are not priests, secondly, because no priestly 
function is ascribed to them. ‘The essential functions of a 
priesthood, as appears from the inspired definition above 
quoted, from the Levitical practice, and from the analogy 
of Christ’s sacerdotal office, are mediation and atonement, 
exclusive mediation between parties who are otherwise 
mutually inaccessible,and real atonement by the presentation 
ofan expiatory sacrifice. Such mediation and such atonement 
the New Testament never ascribes to Christian ministers. To 
assert that the essential function ofa priesthood is ‘ministerial 


* «That I should be the minister of Jesus Christ to the gentiles, ministering 
(ispoupyodvrc) the gospel of God, that the offering up (xpotpopa) of the gen- 
tiles might be acceptable, etc.’ Rom. xv. 16, 

{ ‘Yea and if I be offered (orévdou.cs) upon the sacrifice and service of yout 


faith.’ Phil. ii, 17,—‘For I am new ready to be offered (70n omévOopcn.”) 
2 Tim. iv. 6. aid 
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intervention for the pardon of sin,’ is either saying nothing 
that is definite and to the purpose; or saying too much, 
to wit, that women and laymen who baptise for the remis- 
sion of sins, and all who teach men how to obtain pardon, 
are, by reason of this ministerial intervention, ipso facto 
priests ; or it is saying in ambiguous and doubtful terms, 
what we have just said plainly, to wit, that the very idea 
of a priest involves that of exclusive and necessary media- 
tion, a kind of ¢ ministerial intervention’ of which the New 
Testament knows nothing. 

3. They are not priests, thirdly, becausethe scriptures 
represent Christ as the only priest of his people, who by 
the one offering up of himself has perfectly and forever an- 
swered all the ends of the old priesthood. Having then 
such a High Priest, Jesus the Son of God, we may 
come with boldness to the throne of grace. And he 
not only has performed the work of a priest, but he is 
ever present in that character. There were many priests 
of old, because they could not continue by reason of death; 
but Christ is a perpetual priest because he ever lives. They 
had successors because they were mortal men. He has no 
successor, because he is partaker of an endless life. The 
apostle argues that if Christ were on earth he could not be 
a priest, that is, a priest of the old covenant, because the 
office was preoccupied by others, whose priesthood must 
either supersede his, or be superseded by it. If, then, there 
could not be two priesthoods under the old covenant, nei- 
ther can there be two priesthoods under the new. If his 
priesthood then was incompatible with that of others, that 
of others must now be incompatible with his. It follows, 
therefore, either that the Christian ministry is not a priest- 
hood, or that Christ is not the great High Priest of our pro- 
fession. 

4, They are not priests wnder Christ, and in a sense com- 
patible with his high-priesthood, as the priests of old were, 
because these were types of Christ, as a high-priest yet to 
come, and only partially revealed, whereas now the revela- 
tion is complete, and Christ is not only come but is still 
present, so that the supposition of a continued priesthood 
now, confounds the old with the new covenant, the future 
with the past, and makes the type as necessary after as 
‘before the appearance of the antitype, which is absurd. It 
might as well be said that there must still be John the 
Baptists to be Christ’s forerunners, or that the dawn of 
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day can be continued after the rising of the sun. It is no 
reply, then, to the foregoing argument derived from Christ’s 
exclusive priesthood, to allege that there can just as well 
be priests now as before his advent, since his advent is the 
very thing which has removed the necessity or rather de- 
stroyed the possibility of any priesthood but the highest. 
For the very reason that before Christ came there was a 
priesthood to prefigure him and represent him, it follows 
that there cannot be a priesthood now, when there is nothing 
to prefigure, and when the object represented is and forever 
will be personally present. 

5. They are not priests, in the sense contended for,and as 
successors to the ancient priests, because the functions 
claimed for Christian ministers are wholly different from 
those of the Levitical priesthood, whose sacerdotal acts 
were not designed to secure the pardon of sin in the sight of 
God, it being impossible that the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sin, but had relation to the external theo- 
cracy, and were intended to secure the remission of its penal- 
ties and the restoration of the offender to its privileges, so 
that they might have their full effect, and yet leave the re- 
lation of the offerer to God entirely unchanged. The way 
in which these ends were answered was indeed designed to 
typify the method of atonement, but so was the lifting up 
of the serpent in the wilderness, the slaying of the passover, 
and other rites which had not the nature of sin-offerings. 
If then Christian ministers are indeed the successors of the 
ancient priesthood, they should claim no more than the 
power to secure ecclesiastical remissions and advantages, 
whereas the advocates of this succession claim to do, not 
what the ancient priests did, but the very thing which 
Christ does, and are therefore, at the same time, perverters 
of the priesthood of Aaron and usurpers of the priesthood 
of Christ. 

6. They are not priests in the sense of human mediators 
specially appointed to bring men to Christ, as Christ brings 
men to God, because the scriptures,while they constantly and 
clearly teach that we must come to God through the media- 

. tion of Christ, teach no less constantly and clearly that we may 
come to Christ without any mediation at all. This distinction 
cannot be unmeaning or fortuitous, and is itself decisive of 
the question. The argument, however, is not merely nega- 
tive but positive. Not only are the scriptures silent as to 
the necessity of any such ‘ministerial intervention,’ as a 
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means of access to the benefits of Christ’s death, but they 
hold forth the freeness of immediate access to the Saviour, 
without any intervention, as one of the great distinctive doc- 
trines of the gospel. To cite the proofs of this position in 
detail, would be to quote all those scriptures in which Christ 
is represented as having died for the very purpose of bring- 
ing us to God, and as being the only mediator between God 
and man. That another mediation is required to make this 
mediation available, is a@ priori so improbable, and so de- 
structive of the very end for which the greater mediation is 
expressly said to be intended, namely, direct and free access 
to God, that it cannot be rendered even credible, much less 
proved true, by any thing short of explicit declarations of 
the word of God, which are not only altogether wanting, but 
in place of which we have innumerable invitations and 
commands to come at once to Christ. In the face of all this 
to assert, as a point of gospel doctrine, that no one comes to 
Christ but through his ministers, seems as extravagant as it 
would be to assert, as a fact of gospel history, that Christ 
never wrought a miracle of healing until his followers had 
wrought one first. Alas, how many who have tried the 
effect of ‘ministerial intervention,’ for themselves or others, 
might say with the father of the lunatic, <I brought him to 
thy disciples, and they could not cure him!’ And the terms, 
if not the meaning, of our Lord’s reproving answer would 
be equally appropriate, ‘ O faithless and perverse generation, 
how long shall I be with you? how long shall I suffer you? 
BRING HIM HITHER To ME.’ ‘The parallel must not indeed 
be carried further; for the reason why the Christian priest- 
hood cannot forgive sin is not the want of faith, but of au- 
thority and power. Let the illustration serve, however, to 
throw light upon the contrast between pardon as obtained 
by ‘ministerial intervention, and pardon as immediately 
bestowed by Christ. Unless the offers of the gospel are en- 
tirely unmeanihg, the Christian ministry is not, in this or any 
other sense, a priesthood. 

7. They are not priests, finally, because the scriptures de- 
clare them to be something altogether different. The simple 
fact, that they are not described as priests, would be sufficient 
of itself, even if no description had been given of their 
true official character; but the conclusion is immeasurably 
strengthened by the frequent and uniform representation of 
the ministry as messengers, heralds of salvation, teachers, 
watchmen, rulers, overseers, shepherds. ‘Simon, son of 
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Jonas, lovest thou me? Feed my sheep.’ ‘Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me? Feed my lambs.’ ‘Christ sent me 
not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.’ ‘ Who is Paul, and 
who is Apollos, but ministers, by whom ye believed, even 
as the Lord gave to every man?’ ‘So then neither is he 
that planteth any thing, neither he that watereth, but God 
that giveth the increase.’ ‘Let a man so account of us as 
ministers of Christ,and stewards of the mysteries of God, (1. 
e. dispensers of divine truth).? ‘We preach not ourselves, 
but Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your servants for 
Jesus’ sake.’ Not only is all this no description of a priest- 
hood; but that an office thus described, again and again, and 
in every variety of metaphorical and literal expression, 
should be after all a priesthood, is, if not impossible, beyond 
belief. And we are not surprised that most of those who 
hold the doctrine, found it not on scripture but tradition, or, 
in other words, believe that Christian ministers are priests, 
because they say so. 

On all these grounds, then, that the scriptures nowhere 
give the name of priest, or ascribe any sacerdotal function, 
to the ministry; that Christ is represented as the one only 
priest of the new covenant, of whom the ancient priests were 
types, no longer needed or admissible; that the functions of 
these ancient priests were wholly different from those now 
exercised or claimed by Christian ministers ; that any medi- 
ation between Christ and sinners is not only unknown but 
directly contradictory to scripture; and that the ministry is 
there represented under characters the most remote from 
that of priests, if not wholly inconsistent with it; we are 
justified in urging, as a second objection to the doctrine of 
Sacerdotal Absolution, that the Christian ministry is not a 
priesthood. 

III. Our third objection is, that the grant of the power of 
remission was not made to the ministry. We find the grant 
in the same three passages to which Mr. Curtis has appealed, 
and we agree with him in thinking that they all express the 
same idea under different forms. But we differ from him 
as to the persons to whom the grant of power is addressed. 
This is often a difficult question to determine in our Lord’s 
addresses, as the word disciples, which is generally used, has 
both a narrower and a wider meaning, sometimes denoting 
all Christ’s followers, and sometimes the Apostles only, so 
that the objects of address can often be determined only by 
ihe context and the analogy of scripture. In the case before 
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us, the parallel passages must of course be suffered to ex- 
plain each other, not only in relation to the nature of the 
grant, but also to the persons upon whom it was bestowed. 
The one recorded in the sixteenth of Matthew, taken by 
itself, would seem to show, that the power in question was 
conferred on Peter and his personal successors; but this con- 
clusion is rejected equally by Mr. Curtis and ourselves, not 
only on the ground that such pre-eminence is nowhere else 
ascribed to Peter, and that no such peculiar power was ever 
claimed or exercised by him; but also on the ground that in 
the eighteenth of Matthew, a like grant is made to the ¢ dis- 
ciples’ generally. And that this does not mean the apostles 
merely, we infer from a comparison of John xx. 23 with 
Luke xxiv. 33, which shows that our Lord’s words, recorded 
in the former place, were addressed to ‘the eleven and them 
that were with them.’ ‘This is our first reason for believing 
that the power of remission granted by our Saviour was not 
sranted to the apostles or to ministers exclusively, but to 
disciples or believers generally. 

2. A second reason for this same conclusion may be drawn 
from the connexion in which the words appealed to stand 
in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew, which contains one 
continuous discourse, all the parts of which are intimately 
connected. Our Lord first teaches the necessity of conver- 
sion in order to enter the kingdom of heaven; then the sin 
of offending those who believe on him ; then the method of 
dealing with offenders, first in private, then before two or 
three witnesses, and then before the church; which is fol- 
lowed directly by the assurance that their decisions would 
be ratified in heaven, an assurance founded on the promise, 
that where two or three are gathered together in the Saviour’s 
name, he is in the midst of them. Peter then asked how often 
they were to forgive private and personal offences, to which 
Christ replies that there can be no limit to the duty of for- 
giveness, and then shows by a parable the obligation resting 
upon those whom God had forgiven to forgive their brethren. 
Now to make any one part of this conversation have respect 
to the apostles, while the rest relates to Christians generally, 
is altogether arbitrary, and may as easily be denied as af- 
firmed. Unless the necessity of conversion, the duty of avoid- 
ing offences, and of private dealing with offenders, are all 
peculiar to the apostles, why should the promise of Christ’s 

resence, and of ratification to the judgment passed, be lim- 
ited to them? ‘The command is to ‘tell it to the church,’ 
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and the promise must be likewise to the church. That the 
formal exercise of the power granted is to be by officers, may 
be true enough; but this much is plain, that whatever power 
is here bestowed, is not bestowed upon the ministry, but on 
the church. 

3. A third reason for denying, that the power of remis- 
sion is granted to the ministry exclusively, may be derived 
from the connexion which the scriptures recognise, and 
which all interpreters'indeed admit, between this power 
and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. We learn from the New 
Testament that to every man was given the manifestation 
of the Spirit, to one the word of wisdom, to another the 
word of knowledge, to another faith, to another the gifts 
of healing, to another the working of miracles, to another 
prophecy, to another the discerning of spirits, to another 
the gift of tongues, to another the interpretation of tongues. 
All these wrought the self-same Spirit, dividing to 
every man severally ashe would. The Spirit descended 
not only on Apostles, not only on Jews, but on Gentiles, 
as when Peter preached in the house of Cornelius. 
Even the power to confer miraculous gifts was not pecu- 
liar to the Apostles, as we learn from the case of Ananias, 
by whose agency such gifts were bestowed on Paul him- 
self. Still less reason is there for assuming that the ordi- 
nary and abiding presence of the Holy Ghost is confined to 
the rulers of the church. They who claim it must either 
adduce a special promise, or show that a general promise 
is fulfilled in them alone, by proving their exclusive pos- 
session of those ‘fruits of the Spirit? by which alone the 
presence of the Spirit can be known. If the power of 
remission now in question, is connected with the gift of the 
Spirit and arises from his presence, then the power must be- 
long to all those in whom the Spirit dwells,or in other words, 
it does not belong to the ministry, as such, but to the church 
at large. 

4, The same thing may be argued from the practice of the 
apostolic age, so far as it is left on record. On the one hand 
we find no case where a power of remission is said to haw 
been exercised by the apostles, or by other ministers, swo 
jure. We never read of men confessing their sins to them 
and receiving absolution or forgiveness at their hands. On 
the other hand, there are unambiguous traces of a power 
residing in the church collectively to judge its members and 
to try the spirits even of those who taught and governed it. 
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These negative and positive considerations, though they may 
not be suificient to establish a disputed fact, strongly corrobo- 
rate the inference already drawn from the terms and context 
of the passages in which the power is granted, and from its 
connexion with the gift and promise of the Holy Spirit, that 
the power of remitting sins, whatever it may be, is not a 
peculiar function of the Christian ministry. 

IV. Our fourth objection to the doctrine is, that the power 
of absolute effectual forgiveness is not bestowed atall. 1. The 
admitted fact, that pardon is an act of sovereignty, and that 
none can, in the strict sense of the word, forgive, except the 
person against whom the offence is committed, cannot, as 
we have already conceded, be alleged in opposition to an 
express delegation of the power, or a special designation of 
the ministry as the only medium through which it will be 
exercised. But does it not create a strong presumption 
against the fact of such delegation and appointment, and 
enhance the necessity of positive explicit proof, in order to 
establish it? In this sense only do we here adduce one of 
Mr. Curtis’s three ‘popular objections,’ not to disprove his 
doctrine, but to show how indispensable and yet how hard 
itis for him to prove it. And this presumption, far from 
being weakened, is corroborated by the analogies of other 
special agencies or mediations, which he cites, but which, as 
we have seen, including instances of every other ‘mediation’ 
but the one in question, raise the presumption almost to a 
certainty, that this awful prerogative of the divine sove- 
reignty, if not incommunicable in its nature, has at least 
never been communicated to mere creatures, 

2. Even supposing that our Saviour’s words apparently 
admitted of no other explanation than the one assumed in 
the adverse argument, the consideration just presented would 
require us to seek another sense before we acquiesced in one 
so much at variance with all our preconceptions of the nature 
of the pardoning power and its relation to the sovereignty 
of God. In point of fact, however, this is not the only sense 
which our Lord’s expressions naturally bear. It is only by 
insulating this one declaration that such an exposition of it 
seems to become necessary. That the power to remit sins 
may mean something less than the power absolutely and 
authoritatively to pardon them, is conceded by Mr. Curtis 
and ‘the learned Bingham,’ when they speak of declarative 
and precatory absolution as included in this grant. Ifa de- 
elaration of the terms of pardon, and if prayer for pardon, 
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are a part of the meaning of ¢ remission,’ there is no absurd- 
ity, although there may be error, in assuming these to be 
the whole. If our Saviour’s declaration conveys to those 
whom he addressed the power of absolution, and if absolu- 
tion means (as Bingham says it means) declarative and prec- 
atory absolution, and if we are satisfied with this sense and 
refuse to look for any other, how does Mr. Curtis convince 
us of ourerror? By adducing arguments from other quar- 
ters, from the nature of the ministry, the Jewish priesthood, 
and the analogy of God’s dispensations, not by insisting that 
the words themselves can only mean authoritative efficacious 
absolution, which would be directly contradictory to what 
he says about the other and inferior kinds. What we allege 
is not, that the words cannot mean forgiveness in the highest 
sense, but that they need not be so understood, if any good 
cause can be shown for giving them another explanation. 

3. It is plain from the connexion in which these words of 
Christ are found, that the power bestowed is twofold, that of 
authoritative teaching and that of authoritative judgment. 
By virtue of the former, the church was to act as a witness of 
the truth, that is, simply to proclaim the doctrines which she 
had received from Christ; by virtue of the latter, to apply 
these doctrines to the case of individuals, to bind and loose, 
to open and shut, to receive into the church and to exclude 
from it. In the discharge of both these functions she was to 
be under the control and guidance of the Holy Spirit, as well 
as regulated by the written word, so that nothing at variance 
with this standard should be received even upon her author- 
ity. This intimate connexion between the powers of teach- 
ing and of judgment, and the common dependence of both 
upon the Spirit and the word of God, make it the more im- 
probable that the one was designed to be more authoritative 
or effectual than the other, and furnish a strong reason for 
believing that the power of remission which Christ gave to 
his disciples was power to declare the conditions on which 
God would pardon sin, and, in accordance with this decla- 
ration, to receive or exclude men from communion. 

4, This conclusion is confirmed by the actual practice of 
the apostolic church. ‘The sense in which Christ’s words 
were understood by his disciples, is determined by the way 
in which they acted on them. If they believed themselves 
to be invested, either individually or collectively, with pow- 
er absolutely to forgive sins, as the only appointed channels 
of communication between the souls of sinners and the 
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inercy of God or the merits of Christ, we might expect to 
find them claiming this authority in words, or at least ex- 
erting it in act. Instead of this we find them simply preach- 
ing the doctrine of repentance for the remission of sins. 
The constant burden of their preaching is that faith in 
Christ is of itself sufficient to secure forgiveness, not at the 
hands of men, as ‘mediating agents’ or in any other char- 
acter, but at the hands of God, to whom the power and the 
act of pardon are always and immediately ascribed. That 
a power, which is now claimed as essential to the dignity 
and value of a ministry, as well as one expressly granted 
by the Saviour, should be thus omitted, both in word and 
deed, by those who first received it, or at least by the in- 
spired historians of the acts of the apostles, is to us inexpli- 
cable, nay incredible, and added to the previous considera- 
tions, seems to show that Christ’s words, in the passages 
appealed to, not only may but must refer to something very 
different. On these grounds, therefore, we would rest our 
fourth objection to the doctrine of Sacerdotal Absolution, 
viz. that no such power as the one contended for has ever 
been conferred by Christ at all. 

VY. Our fifth objection to the doctrine is that,as a theory, 
it is part and parcel of a system of falsehood, from which it 
cannot be detached without gross inconsistency and arbitrary 
violence. Among the unscriptural and dangerous doctrines, 
which it presupposes, or to which it leads, is the doctrine 
that the apostles were the original recipients of the Holy 
Ghest, whom they alone had the power to communicate by 
the imposition of hands ; that they transmitted this power to 
their episcopal successors; that in every ordination by a 
bishop, sanctifying grace and supernatural power are 1m- 
parted ; that all who are thus ordained priests have power 
to make the sacraments effectual means of communicating 
the benefits of redemption, the power, as even Protestants 
express it, of making the body and blood of Christ; that in 
the eucharist the sacrifice of Christ is really repeated, or at 
least so commemorated as to secure the pardon of sin; that 
it is only by participation in the sacraments, thus ‘adininis- 
tered, that men can be sanctified or saved. With the 
priestly power to forgive sins is connected,on the one hand, 
the necessity of specific confession, and on the other, the 
infallibility of the church ; with that, the denial of the right 
of private judgment ; and with that, the necessity of perse- 


-cution. To one who goes the whole length of these errors, 
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their connexion and agreement can but serve to strengthen 
his convictions ; but to those who shrink from any of them, 
it ought to be a serious consideration, that they stand in the 
closest logical relation to the plausible and cherished dog- 
ma of Sacerdotal Absolution. 

VI. Our sixth objection to the-doctrine is, that it is prac- 
tically a subversion of the gospel, a substitution of human 
mediation for the mediation of Christ, and an exaltation of 
the priest into the place of God. It is easily said that the 
power. arrogated by the clergy is derivative and delegated, 
that it is God who pardons and Christ who makes the throne 
of grace accessible, just as it may be said and is said, that 
the Papist who adores an image uses it only as a help to his 
devotion while he worships God. The profession may in 
either case be honest, but in neither case can it avail to 
change the practical result, to wit, that God is neglected or 
forgotten in the idol or the priest. Instead of that depen- 
dence on the Spirit and the Word, which form an indispens- 
able condition of Christ’s promise to his people, the clergy 
are invested with authority, first, to decide what is scripture; 
then, to determine what the scripture means; and then, what 
is to be believed as matter of faith, though not contained in 
scripture ; while at the same time they alone have power to 
forgive the sins of men. This practical restriction of the 
power to determine what is sin and ta forgive sin, in the 
hands of a certain class of ministers, as such, without regard 
to their character and standing before God, is the sum, es- 
sence, and soul of Antichrist; the constituent principle of that 
very power which has debauched and enslaved the world ; 
of the power which sits in the temple of God, claiming to be 
God; the mystery of iniquity, sustained by the working of 
Satan with all power, the power of the sword, the power 
of learning, the power of superstition, the power of an evil 
conscience, the power of lying wonders, a power which 
has held and will hold the world in subjection, till the Lord 
shall consume it with the Spirit,of his mouth, and destroy it 
by the brightness of his coming. The gospel thus preached 
is ‘another gospel,’ and the doctrine, which tends to such a 
practical result, is and must be false. 

To such of our readers as are satisfied, by these or any 
other arguments, that forgiveness of sins is not a sacerdotal 
function, that the Christian ministry is not a priesthood, that 
the power of remission was not given to the ministry, that 
the power of absolute effectual remission was not given at 
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all, that the contrary hypothesis is one link in a chain of 
fearful errors, and practically tends to the subversion of the 
gospel, we may now say what we waved our right to say 
before, to wit, that the doctrine of Sacerdotal Absolution is 
unscriptural, dishonouring to God, and incompatible with 
human fallibility and weakness. 

In the course of our argument, and at its close, the ques- 
tion naturally presents itself, what is the Church to which 
the power of remission has been granted, how does it act, 
how can it be consulted, what relation has it to the Christian 
ministry? These are inquiries of the highest moment, and 
the answer to them is really involved in the preceding argu- 
ment; but a direct and full solution is not necessary to the 
negative conclusions which we have endeavoured to estab- 
lish, and may be better given in another place. 


Art. LV.—Jndia and India Missions, including Sketches 
of the gigantic System of Hinduism, both in Theory 
and Practice; also Notices of some of the principal 
agencies employed in conducting the Process of Indian 
evangelization, §c. &c. By the Rev. Alexander Duff, 
D. D. Church of Scotland Mission, Calcutta. Edin- 
burgh, 1839. 


Dr. Durr, having been obliged on account of his health, 
to leave for a season his station in Calcutta, returned home to 
Scotland; and during the four years which he spent there 
he travelled extensively through the country, and delivered 
many instructive and eloquent addresses to the people, on 
the subject of Eastern missions ; and exercised a powerful 
influence in stirring up the minds of both clergy and laity, 
to take a livelier interest in this important work, than they 
had before done. His health being so far restored as to ad- 
mit of his return to his station in India, but having a few 
months to dispose of before he sailed, he deliberated with 
himself, and consulted judicious friends, whether it would 
be more promotive of the good cause, to employ this time 
in travelling from place to place, and delivering addresses, 
or in committing to writing and publishing a volume, which 
should contain the substance of his addresses already pre- 
pared, with such other matter relating to the India Mission, 
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as might appear to be interesting. The result was, that 
the latter was judged to be the more expedient course ; and 
hence, the public are in possession of this highly valuable, 
and deeply interesting volume; that is, the British public ; 
for while our presses have been teeming with all sorts of 
matters and things, much of which is absolutely valueless, 
no bookseller has thought proper to give an edition of this 
book to the American public. 

The contents of the volume are thus described by the 
author, “ The first chapter mainly consists of Aistoric fact, 
cleaned from Mill, Maurice, M’Pherson, and other author- 
ities.” 

«« The second chapter proposes to unfold the grand theory 
of Hinduism. 

« The third chapter is devoted to an account of some of 
the leading superstitions and idolatries of eastern India. 

“In the fourth, there is a consideration of the general 
agency to be employed, in evangelizing India. 

“In the fifth chapter, miscellaneous objections to the mis- 
sionary enterprise, are considered. 

« The sixth chapter, can only be considered as a frag- 
ment. The original intention of the author was to enter 
at large into the history of the Church of Scotland’s For- 
eign Missions, from their rise to the present time. But the 
unexpected length, to which the preceding chapters exten- 
ded, left him no other alternative, than to limit himself to 
the briefest period which could furnish an intelligible con- 
ception of the principles, working, and design of these mis- 
sions. On this account, he has confined himself exclusively 
to the station first selected—Caleutta. And in the educa- 
tional department, to the operations of the first twelve 
months there—merely glancing at the present and anticipa- 
ted results.” 

But as this chapter, brief as it is, contains that informa- 
tion which will be most acceptable to our readers, we will 
pass over all the rest, and endeavour to give a condensed 
view of the author’s account of the principles adopted, and 
carried into effect, for conducting this very important mis- 
sion. 

About the year 1823, several memorials were presented 
to the General Asssmbly of the Church of Scotland, on the 
subject of foreign missions; but none of them deserves so 
particular a notice as one sent forward by the Rev. Dr. Bryce, 
then senior clergyman of the Church of Scotland, at Fort 
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William, in the East Indies, tending powerfully to attract 
attention to that benighted land as a peculiarly promising 
sphere for missionary operation. The people of Scotland 
appeared to be ripe for an enterprise of this kind; and that 
which was especially needed was, that some individual of 
sufficient weight of character,authority, and influence should 
step forward, and take the lead in prosecuting the work. 
Such an organ it pleased Providence to raise up in the per- 
son of the Rev. Dr. Inglis, a man of high moral integrity, of 
commanding intellect, and of unrivalled business habits—a 
man who, ina remarkable degree, possessed the confidence 
of all parties in the church; and to crownall,a man “whose 
unobtrusive, growing piety, threw a halo over his latter 
days, irradiated his passage through the dark valley, and 
ceased not to brighten onwards till eclipsed by the more 
glorious sunshine of Jehovah’s presence.’ It was in the 
session of 1824, that this eminent man brought forward a 
resolution embracing both domestic and foreign missions, 
which was adopted by the Assembly. And to carry this 
resolution into effect, two separate executive committees 
were appointed, to whom the whole business of conducting 
missions, in their respective fields, was committed ; but who 
were directed to report annually their proceedings to the 
Assembly. Of the committee on foreign missions, Dr. Inglis 
was appointed the convener; and an earnest and affectionate 
address was sent out by the Assembly, “to all ministers and 
parishes, to use their best exertions to promote the sacred 
cause in which the church had resolved to engage, for the 
benefit of their fellow men at home and abroad.” 

At the meeting of the General Assembly in May, 1825, 
Dr. Inglis presented an important report from the committee 
on foreign missions. Many considerations induced them to 
select India, as the country possessing the greatest advan- 
tages, and affording the greatest facilities for commencing a 
mission. And one feature of the plan recommended, and 
which in practice has become prominent was, the erection 
of a collegiate institution, for the communication of kuow- 
ledge to the natives, in the higher branches of literature, 
science, and Christian Theology. The Assembly entered 
very cordially into the plans of the committee, both as re- 
spected the country where the missionary operations should 
be begun, and the plan of a high school or collegiate institu- 
tion. And in conformity with the recommendation of the 
committee, it was resolved, that this central seminary should 
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be placed under the charge of a superintendent, who should 
be an ordained minister of the Church of Scotland; and not 
less than two assistant teachers, to be sent out from Scotland. 
It was made the duty of the principal or superintendent, to 
instruct the pupils on the subject of the Christian religion ; 
and also,as he might have opportunity, to preach the gospel 
to others. The scheme was somewhat novel; yet it is sim- 
ple, and, as experience has proved, founded in wisdom, and 
eminently adapted to the condition of the higher classes of 
the Hindus. For they, being an intellectual people, and 
accustomed to subtle reasonings, the same methods of pro- 
moting the adoption of Christianity among uncultivated 
savages, would not be suitable to them. Besides, one object 
proposed by this plan was, to raise up well qualified, native 
teachers ; and all must admit, that in whatever state of civ- 
ilization the people may be to whom the gospel is preached, 
it is all important that the teachers of religion should be men 
of cultivated minds, and well furnished with various know- 
ledge. The whole credit of the conception of this plan, un- 
doubtedly belongs to Dr. Inglis; for as early as the year 
1824, he brought out the rudiments of the scheme, in a ser- 
mon preached before the “Society for Promoting Christian 
knowledge.”’ 

In the year 1826, Dr. Inglis wrote and widely circulated, 
in the name of the committee, his celebrated “ Pastoral Ad- 
dress,” to the people of Scotland, in which, after answering 
objections, and stating the encouragements which they had 
for the prosecution of the plan, he thus concludes, “ In taking 
leave of the subject and of you, we feel that there are mo- 
tives and encouragements arising out of the work itself, to 
which we exhort you, that will have a more powerful effect 
on your minds, than any words or arguments which can be 
employed. It seems impossible, that, in this case, we should 
not have one common feeling: for it is a feeling which has 
its origin in the law of our nature. Having our own hope 
in Christ and His salvation, it would be altogether unnatural 
that we should not have a desire to communicate this blessed 
hope to those, who, with ourselves, have one common Fa- 
ther—whom one God hath created. Is it possible, we can 
rely on the merits of Christ as a Saviour for the exercise of 
that mercy and grace by which alone we can be delivered 
from everlasting misery, and made partakers of everlasting 
happiness, without an earnest desire to make known the 
way of salvation through Him to others, who partake of our 
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common nature? Or is it possible that this benevolent de- 
sire should be promoted and strengthened by the precious 
hope of advancing, at the same time, the honour of Him 
who redeemed us? Is it possible that the promise of the 
Spirit of all grace to strengthen and prosper us in every 
righteous undertaking,and the most special promise imparted 
to us by our heavenly Master, in reference to this most 
blessed work, that He will be with us always even to the 
end of the world—should not effectually encourage us in 
such a labour of love? Oris it possible that the assurance 
which is given us of the ultimate and universal prevalence 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom, should not establish our minds 
in the use of all wise and righteous means for hastening the 
happy time when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth ?”’ 

In the year 1827, Dr. Inglis informed the Assembly, that 
the committee had been vigorously employed in promoting 
subscriptions and parochial collections, to accomplish the 
object which the Assembly had in view; and that among 
other measures, a correspondence had been opened with 
every presbytery of Scotland; and it is due to the memory 
of Dr. Inglis to say, that this laborious correspondence was 
conducted by him alone. And what was the result of these 
benevolent exertions? Out of nine hundred parish churches 
and fifty-five Chapels of Ease, collections, at the end of the 
year, had been made in no more than fifty-nine parish 
churches, and sixteen chapels, the aggregate of which did 
not amount to one thousand pounds! the special donations, 
and annual subscriptions, to about three hundred and ninety 
pounds! Notwithstanding this very unfavourable result of 
these incipient measures, Dr. Inglis was not discouraged. He 
found a growing interest in the cause among the ministers ; 
and at the meeting of the General Assembly, in the follow- 
ing year, he was enabled to report, that the state of the funds 
had become so favourable, as to encourage the committee to 
look out for and select a proper person to be sent to India, 
to lay the foundation of such a seminary as the Assembly, 
from the beginning had projected: and sensible how much 
depended on the person first engaged in executing this plan, 
the committee earnestly solicited the aid of the members of 
the Assembly, to enable them to make a wise and judicious 
choice. : Nie. 

Early in the year 1829, was appointed the first missionary, 
ever employed by the national Church of Scotland. This 
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was no other than the Rev. Dr. Duff, the author of the book 
now under review. When the proposal was first made to him, 
he was on his trials before the presbytery of St. Andrews, 
and under a consciousness of his insufficiency for so great a 
work, on account of his youth and inexperience, he declined 
the appointment. He was perfectly willing to leave his 
friends and native country, and make any sacrifice of per- 
sonal ease and worldly prospects, if he could only be per- 
suaded that he was called in Providence to the work. By 
frequent, tender conversations with the Rev. Dr. Ferrie, 
who had been requested to make the proposal to him, most 
of his difficulties were by degrees removed. But still he 
declared, that he could not accept the appointment, unless 
he could be assured of two things; first, that he should be in 
no respect made amenable to any body of men in India, 
civil or ecclesiastical; and that he should not be controlled 
in carrying into execution any measures which appeared 
to him to be conducive to the propagation of the gospel 
among the natives. On both these points he received full 
satisfaction; but was informed, that one essential part of 
the plan was, the institution of a school of a high order; yet 
all the minor details of instituting a Seminary would be left 
to the missionary. 

In May, of the same year, the appointment was formally 
ratified by the General Assembly. And on the 12th of 
August, Mr. Duff was ordained to the evangelistic and 
ministerial office, by the Presbytery of Edinburgh; Dr. 
Chalmers having presided and officiated with his wonted 
power and eloquence. About the middle of October, the 
missionary set sail in the Lady Holland, East Indiaman, 
from Portsmouth ; and never did the first agent of any So- 
ciety leave his native country more entirely unfettered, 
untrammelied, and unembarrassed. During the period 
which intervened, between the first proposal of this enter- 
prise, and the sailing of the missionary, every thing had 
happened so auspiciously, that he began to be solicitous 
lest God was not dealing with him asa son, as he had been 
required to endure no chastening. «“ Prosperity had ac- 
companied every movement, like the perpetual sunshine of 
a cloudless sky.’? This led him, after his embarkation, to 
deep, and searching inquiries, in regard to his call to the 
important work on which he was sent, and to a rigid 
scrutiny into the purity of his motives. 1s the gl 
God the chief object? the love of 
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principle? the regeneration of sinners, the travail of his 
seul; and their final redemption, his richest recompense of 
reward? Was he with his whole heart prepared to give 
up every idol, relinquish every darling pursuit, and for the 
sake of Christ, joyously submit to be accounted, “the off- 
scouring of all things? Was he really so fortified by faith 
and prayer, that amid scorn, and reproach, and perils, and 
living deaths, he would cheerfully serve an apprenticeship 
to martyrdom?”’ 

The servants of God have seldom occasion to perplex 
themselves long on account of their freedom from chastise- 
ment. This, our missionary soon found verified in his sad 
experience. Seldom has there been a voyage, from first to 
last, so fraught with disaster and discipline. After many 
vicissitudes, and troubles, on the 15th of February, the ves- 
sel violently struck on the rocks of an uninhabited, barren 
island, about thirty miles north of Cape Town. With the 
utmost difficulty, the passengers and crew escaped with 
their lives. The noble vessel soon went to pieces, and 
almost every thing on board perished. The detriment of 
the missionary was such as could not easily be recovered. 
He had to regret the loss of about eight hundred vol- 
umes of books, selected in almost every department of 
science. Of his whole library, only a few damaged 
volumes were picked up on the beach. But a loss which 
he felt still more sensibly was, the whole of his manu- 
scripts, containing his journals, notes, essays, &c.; all that 
for years he had for his own use committed to writing. 
The only book which escaped without damage, was a copy 
of Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible and Psalm book, the 
cherished gift of a few friends, just before he left his native 
shores. But though thus deprived of all his property, his 
books, and manuscripts, he was not forsaken of his God. 
At the time, he wrote “ They are gone—they are gone, and 
blessed be God, I can say, gone, without a murmur. So 
perish all earthly things, the treasure that is laid up in 
heaven, is alone inaccessible. God has been to me a God 
full of mercy ; and not the least of His mercies do I find in 
the cheerful resignation which he now enables me to feel, 
and to say, ‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord.’ ”’ 
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made manifest. He had fixed his affections too strongly on 
his books and manuscripts, and God had graciously wrested 
them from him—sinking them all to the bottom of the sea, 
or scattering them in useless fragments on the desolate 
shore: but there was one volume saved, uninjured, and 
that was the blessed Book of Life. “ Here,’ said he to 
himself,’ is the Bible for you, grasp it as the richest trea- 
sure of infinite wisdom, and infinite love—a treasure, which 
in the balance of heaven, would outweigh all the books and 
papers in the universe. Go, and prayerfully consult that 
unerring chart, that infallible directory, humbly trust to it, 
and to your God, and never, never will you have cause to 
regret that you have been severed from your idols, as there- 
by you become more firmly linked by the golden chain of 
grace to the throne of the Eternal.” 

A letter to Dr. Inglis, the convener of the committee, 
breathes the noble spirit of a devoted missionary, an extract 
from which we here give: “ Thus unexpectedly has perish- 
ed part of the fruits of the Church of Scotland, in the great 
cause of Christian philanthropy: but the cause of Christ 
has not perished. The former, like the leaves of autumn, 
may be tossed about by every tempest; the latter, more 
stable than nature, ever reviving with the bloom of youth, 
will flourish, when nature herself is no more. The cause 
of Christ is a heavenly thing, and shrinks from the touch of 
earth. Often has its high origin been gloriously vindicated. 
Often has it cast mockery on the mightiest efforts of human 
power. Often has it gathered strength amid weakness ; 
become rich amid losses; rejoiced amid dangers; and 
triumphed amid tortures and fires of hell-enkindled men. 
And shall the church of Scotland dishonour such a cause, 
by exhibiting symptoms of coldness or despondency, in 
consequence of the recent catastrophe? God forbid! let 
her rather rouse herself to new energy, let her shake off 
every earthly alliance with the cause of Christ, as a retard- 
ing, polluting alliance; let her confide less in human re- 
sources, and more in the arm of Him who saith, « Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit.? From her faith- 
ful appeals, let the flame of devotedness circulate through 
every family, and prayers to the Lord of the harvest, from 
every dwelling :—and then, may we expect her fountains 
to overflow, for the watering and fertilizing of many a dry 
and parched heathen land. For my own part, recent events 
have made me feel more strongly than ever, the vanity of 
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all earthly things, the hollowness of earthly hopes. They 
have taught me the necessity of being ‘instant in season, 
out of season ;’ of spending and being spent in the cause 
of Christ. My prayer is, though ata humble distance, to 
breathe the spirit,and emulate the conduct of those devoted 
men, who have gone before me; and if like them, I am 
destined to perish in a foreign land, my prayer is, to be 
enabled cheerfully to perish with the song of faith on my 
lips,—‘ O death, where is thy sting, O grave, where is thy 
victory.’ ”’ 

This disastrous shipwreck was only the begining of sor- 
rows, for having embarked in another vessel on the 7th of 
March, a tremendous gale was encountered off Mauritius, in 
which the vessel well nigh foundered. And at the mouth of 
the Ganges, she was overtaken by a hurricane, and violently 
dashed on shore; so that allthe horrors of a second shipwreck 
were experienced. But on Wednesday the 27th of May, af- 
ter nearly an eight months voyage, Mr. Duff and his partner 
reached Calcutta, more dead than alive, through fatigue 
and exhaustion. The feelings of the missionary were thus 
expressed on the day of his arrival. “Thus have we at 
length reached our destination, after a voyage at once pro- 
tracted and disastrous. But if, in respect to the things of 
earth, it pained and impoverished, the experience of my 
dear partner and myself leads us solemnly to declare, that 
in respect of spiritual things, it greatly revived and enriched 
us; for the loss of earthly comfort and possession is a rich 
gain indeed, when accompanied by the increase of that 
treasure which nothing can diminish or impair. Through 
God’s blessing, we were enabled to view the whole as the 
apparently severe, but unspeakably kind discipline of a 
Father ‘ who afflicteth not willingly, nor grieveth the chil- 
dren of men.’ How base then were it to fret; how igno- 
rant to complain ; how cowardly to despond? For where 
is faith without a victory? Where is the victory without 
a struggle? And can there be a struggle without enduring 
trials, and encountering difficulties? To the feeble and das- 
tardly soldier of the cross, be all the ease of indolently lag- 
ging in the rear, and all the security that can result from 
being the last to engage, and the foremost to escape from 
approaching danger. To us, we would pray, be the toil, . 
and the hardship, and the danger, and the crown of victory 
for our reward—or death, when maintaining our Master’s 
cause, for an eternal glory.” 
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In Calcutta, our missionary and his partner experienced 
the kindest sympathy from the missionary brethren, and 
from private Christians; and from none more kindness and 
assiduous attention than from Bishop Corrie, then Arch- 
deacon of Calcutta. The Rev. Dr. Bryce also, of the Scotch 
Church, treated them in a manner which calls for their 
lasting gratitude. And although the scheme adopted by 
the Assembly was entirely different from that sketched in 
the memorial of Dr. Bryce ; yet that gentleman did not, on 
that account, manifest any disappointment or coldness to 
the missionary enterprise, or to the missionary. The wis- 
dom of the committee on the India mission, or rather of 
their convener—for the whole weight of the business de- 
volved on him—was manifest in two- particulars, first in 
the selection of such a man as Mr. Duff—zealous, devoted 
to the work, and perfectly independent in his judgment, 
and at the same time, kind and conciliatory in his disposi- 
tion, and bold in his spirit of enterprise. In the hands of a 
common man, the mission must have utterly failed—in- 
deed, it would never have been commenced. The second 
particular in which wisdom was discovered, was in the com- 
mission given to Mr. Duff, that all the details of the 
method of conducting the mission, and especially the plan 
to be pursued in the projected seminary, were left to the 
judgment of the missionary. Had he been trammelled 
with particular and minute instructions, he never could 
have commenced operations; or at any rate, he could never 
have been successful in the enterprise. Indeed, the only 
suggestion made respecting the location of the school, that 
it should be out of the city of Calcutta but not far off, was 
found to be altogether unsuitable ; it was soon perceived 
that no other situation but the city would at all answer. 

The most difficult problem, however, for the missionary 
to solve, was, what the method of instruction in the seminary 
should be. ‘The great difficulty was, to obtain scholars pre- 
pared to enter on such studies as belong to a course of liberal 
education. ‘The missionaries of all denominations in Cal- 
cutta, had paid attention to schools, but these were of the 
common elementary kind; and the pupils instructed in them, 
were not at all prepared to enter on the branches taught in 
a college, or high school. It is true, there were many young 
men taught in the schools supported by government; but it 
being a fundamental principle in these schools, to give no 
religious instruction whatever; those educated in them, 
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though prepared for higher instruction, had no disposition to 
enter a seminary where Christianity was taught as a part of 
the regular course. Some persuaded Mr. Duff to erect a 
fine building, which might serve to attract public attention, 
and thus induce scholars to enter the school; but he saw that 
this experiment had been fully tried, and at a great expense; 
but that no favourable result had been realized. He, there- 
fore, in opposition to the opinion of most of the friends of 
the enterprise, determined to commence by forming a pre- 
paratory institution in which youth might be trained, with 
a view to their entering on the higher branches in due time. 
Of his purpose, he informed the committee at home, “For 
the present,” says he, “the idea of founding a collegiate in- 
stitution, must be relinquished—and we must direct, all our 
educational energies towards establishing and extending 
those elementary seminaries, that must act as the permanent 
and ever-teeming nurseries of an institution of a higher 
order.”’ 

This point being settled, the next inquiry—and a very 
bafiling one it was—respected the instruction which should 
be given in these elementary schools. Bengali being the 
vernacular tongue of the country, was of course the language 
used in all the common schools; but it was observed, that 
the scholars remained but a short time in school, and were 
but little improved when they left it. Besides, there was 
a poor prospect of obtaining scholars ; for the Brahmans and 
higher classes, teach their own children at home; the middle 
classes would prefer the government schools, in which no 
mention was made of Christianity, and where the fees were 
very moderate ; and thus the schools instituted by the mis- 
sionary would be likely to receive only the children of the 
poorer people, and the outcasts. It was, moreover, to be 
decided, whether it would be most expedient to extend pat- 
ronage to schools already in existence, or to establish new 
schools, to be regulated and instructed according to the judg- 
ment of the superintendent. This last seemed to be the 
wisest course ; but still the difficulty was, to obtain scholars; 
which seemed to be insuperable. Therefore, after weighing 
impartially all circumstances it appeared, that common Ben- 
gali schools would by no means answer the purpose of pre- 
paring youth for the collegiate institution ; and that there 
existed no prospect of obtaining scholars to attend such 


schools. 
But there was another question, not less important than 
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any which had been decided, ‘ what language ought to be 
used in communicating instruction to the scholars, when 
admitted into the high school?’ The choice lay between the 
Sanskrit, the learned language of the natives, and English, 
the language of the rulers. This question appeared of vast 
moment to Mr. Duff, and it was not determined without 
earnest prayer for direction to the Father of lights. All the 
weight of authority, and all the most plausible arguments 
were in favour of the Sanskrit. The supreme government 
had determined inits favour. Every system of liberal edu- 
cation proceeded on the supposition, that this language was 
the best. All orientals were enthusiastically in its favour. 
And what seemed of more weight than all the rest, some of 
the oldest and most experienced missionaries in Bengal, were 
decidedly in its favour. Yet in the face of all this array of 
high authorities, and in opposition to the opinion of nearly 
all who possessed the best opportunity of forming a correct 
judgment, Mr. Duff, boldly and independently, resolved to 
repudiate the Sanskrit, and other learned languages of India, 
and openly and fearlessly to declare the English language 
to be “the most effective medium of Indian illumination— 
the best and amplest channel for letting in the full stream 
of European knowledge on the minds of those who, by their 
station in society, their character and attainments, their pro- 
fessional occupation as teachers and preachers, were destined 
to influence and direct the national intellect and heart of 
India.” 

He determined therefore to assume the responsibility, 
and proceed. A house was obtained in the central part 
of the Old Town, and notice was given to a few lead- 
ing men among the natives that it would be open to re- 
ceive scholars on the next Tuesday. Through the influ- 
ence of a native of high character, who was friendly to 
the institution, four young men made their appearance, 
with whom Mr. Duff held, principally through an interpre- 
ter, a long and interesting conversation. They went away 
expressing themselves highly gratified. On the next day, 
induced by the report of those who had attended, twenty 
more appeared. Most of these also retired, with very fa- 
vourable impressions. On the third day, the number of 
additional attendants amounted to eighty. . So that without 
any extraordinary exertion the room, which would hold no 
more than one hundred and twenty, was entirely filled, in 
the space of three days. On the fourth day, when the mis- 
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sionary was about to reduce the scholars to order, no less 
than two hundred new applicants made their appearance, 
and were clamorous for admission. It was now announced, 
that it would be impossible to receive all who had applied, 
but that a selection would be made; and that proper deco- 
rum and order might be preserved, it was determined, that 
every application should be in writing, and accompanied by 
a recommendation from some respectable native, or Euro- 
pean gentleman. It was, however, with the utmost difficulty 
that the crowd of young men could be persuaded to with- 
draw. The principal part of the ensuing week was occupied 
in receiving applications and examining candidates. The 
anxiety for admission continued without abatement, and as 
it was a disagreeable thing to reject young persons so desir- 
ous of getting an English education, it was resolved to meet 
different classes, at different times in the day, the first going 
out when they had received their. lesson, and giving place 
to others to occupy the room in their turn. This was only 
a temporary arrangement, until more ample accommodations 
could be procured. The ardent thirst for English learning 
now manifested, was much greater than had been conceived 
by any one; but the desire of possessing new books, which 
had commonly been distributed gratuitously, at the opening 
of schools, no doubt, had its influence. And it had been 
common for many, when they had received their books, to 
forsake the school ina very short time. To prevent this 
practice, two regulations were adopted ; the one, that every 
pupil should pay for his books; and the other, that parents 
or guardians should sign an obligation that the youths should 
be regular in their attendance, and should remain a reason- 
able time in the school. This had the effect of causing many 
of the idle and frivolous immediately to disappear ; while 
the more sober and industrious complied with the prescribed 
conditions. Two hundred and fifty was the highest number 
which could possibly be admitted with the present accom- 
modations. 

On the 2d of April, the actual instruction commenced. 
Some were found able to spell and read words of two sylla- 
bles, which however they did not understand. A second 
class could make out to spell and read words of one syllable. 
A third class merely knew the alphabet; but the greater 
number had to begin with their A, B, C. This unexpected 
success in getting scholars was very encouraging ; if it had 
been predicted a month before, no one would have believed it. 
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Much time was necessarily spent in reducing the scholars 
to order, of which they appeared not to have the smallest 
idea ; and in this work the native assistants were not of the 
least service, as they had as little knowledge of regularity as 
the pupils. 

The want of mental culture in the most advanced of these 
Hindu youths, was most remarkable, at first. «If I,” says 
Mr. Duff, “distinctly pronounced such a sentence as this, 
‘The sun shines,’ and the next moment asked the pupil, 
‘What shines?’ the answer would be a vacant stare.”” For, 
although these young men had read something, they had 
never been accustomed to think on the subject, or to any 
degree of reflection. Care was taken that there should be 
no upbraiding of the pupils for their stupidity and defect of 
apprehension. It was treated as a state of mind necessarily 
arising out of their former education; or rather the want of 
all mental culture. The hope was entertained, that by 
proper instruction and discipline, a great change would soon 
be apparent, and this was realized in the space of a few 
weeks, 

As it was an essential feature of the plan of education in- 
tended to be introduced, to teach the evidences and leading 
doctrines of Christianity, the best method of introducing the 
study of the Bible, so as not to give a shock to the prejudices 
of these young Hindus, became a matter of intense interest 
with the superintendent. Some advised, that the truth of 
Christianity should at once be made the subject of discussion, 
and that the falsehood of the Brahminical religion should 
be denounced. Myr. Duff, though sufficiently bold and inde- 
pendent, was at the same time prudent and cautious. He 
foresaw that such a course would have the effect of driving 
every pupil from the school ; and thus all the promising and 
auspicious circumstances attending the commencement of 
the enterprise would be entirely lost The subject was sur- 
rounded with difficulties, to overcome which, all the wisdom 
of the serpent was required. For, not only were these sons 
of the Brahmins devoutly attached to their own religion, and 
to the sacred books in which it was taught; but by some 
means, they had received a most unfavourable impression 
of the character of the Bible ; produced, it is believed, by the 
sentiments, conversation, and conduct of irreligious and in- 
fidel Europeans. ‘And this untoward impression, if not 
originally suggested, had been at least rivetted and con- 
firmed by the policy and example of their Christian govern- 
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ors, in the course of a century of absolute dominion.’? The 
very opposite course had been pursued by the Mohammedan 
conquerers of India. They, from the beginning, made their 
religion prominent; and every public document was prefaced 
by the summary creed of the grand imposter, “There is one 
God, and Mohammed is his prophet.”? But the conduct of 
Christian rulers was the reverse. They kept their religion 
entirely out of view ; and what was the result? A convic- 
tion in the native mind, that the Bible was so hateful a book, 
that even its professed adherents were ashamed of it, in the 
presence of strangers. Not only was the Christian religion 
L 


government, but from every school and seminary established 
or patronised by government, the Bible was systematically 
excluded. Thus every heathen prejudice against the Bible, 
as an-odious book, was doubly fenced; and every feeling 
of aversion exacerbated in the greatest degree, 

Under these very inauspicious circumstances, Mr. Duff 
pursued a course of consummate wisdom, calculated at once 
to obviate prejudice, and to excite curiosity to become ac- 
quainted with the contents of the Bible. After the instruc- 
tions had proceeded about a week or fortnight,he addressed 
his pupils, “and observed to them, that in every good system 
of education, those principles should be inculcated which 
had a tendency to improve the heart and regulate the con- 
duct, as well as that knowledge which tends to improve the 
judgment, and enlighten the understanding ; and that, there- 
fore, it seemed reasonable to commence their literary pur- 
suits, by imploring a blessing from that Being from whom 
they had received their existence and all their faculties and 
enjoyments. My young friends,” said he, “one great ob- 
ject of my coming hither, is to convey to you a// the Kuro- 
pean knowledge I possess nyself—Jiterury, scientific, and 
religious. You, too, have stores of knowledge, such as 
it is, and I cannot but confess the humiliating fact, that 
your ancestors were comparatively learned and civilized, 
when mine were nothing better than ignorant painted bar- 
barians. . . . But times are changed now, and we are 
changed with them. We have now become civilized, and 
possess vast treasures of learning which we reckon worthy 
of being communicated to others. Of this, you yourselves 
prove that you are not ignorant, by the desire which you 
have manifested to acquire our language, and through it 
our learning. As there is a book, the Vedas, which you 
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reckon the fountain head of all your best knowledge ; so, 
there is a book, the Bible, which we esteem the fountain 
head of all our best knowledge. But I cannot disguise from 
you the fact—neither could I if I would, as-ye yourselves 
must have been told—that between every department of 
your learning and ours, whether literary, scientific, or reli- 
gious, there do exist the greatest, the most irreconcilable 
differences. Many of you, I know, have heard that much 
of our knowledge, particularly on the subject of religion, is 
mischievous and dangerous. How, then, in the ease of 
such reported differences, ought wise men to act? Ought 
we to look with open eyes at our own, and turn with ban- 
daged eyes towards yours? And ought you to deal in like 
manner by us? Surely not. This is not the determination 
of enlightened, wise men, but of blinded fools. Accordingly, 
how are wise men to act in this matter? Many of us do 
study your language and your books. In this way are we 
not able coolly and deliberately to compare your knowledge 
with our own and to judge for ourselves which is best? Most 
assuredly. Well, what we at present wish and expect is, 
that you, acting the part of wise men, should in like manner 
study our language and our books. And having done so, 
will not you be able to institute a comparison between all 
your knowledge of every kind and ours, and thus determine 
for yourselves what is best? Undoubtedly, you may. De- 
termine, therefore, to persevere in your present resolution, 
and you will,ere long, acquire the means of arriving, through 
the guidance of the great God, ata true and wise decision. 
In the mean time, will it not be wisdom on your part, to 
suspend all judgment on debatable points, till, by aceession 
of knowledge, ye be able to judge for yourselves.” 

This address had a very happy effect in removing preju- 
dices, and paving the way for the introduction of religious 
instruction. The young men were not to be forced into the 
adoption of any thing, which, after an impartial examina- 
tion did not commend itself to their own understanding : 
they were pleased to find that they were constituted judges 
of all which should be taught, as soon as they were capable 
of forming an intelligent judgment on the subject. 

As it was determined to introduce prayer and the reading 
of the scriptures into the school, it was judged to be advi- 
sable not to commence with an extempore prayer, but to 
make use of the Lord’s prayer. A number of Testaments 
having been obtained from the Bible Seciety of Calcutta, 
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they were put into the hands of the pupils, and they were di- 
rected to the page where this prayer was found. Immedi- 
ately, however, some of the more advanced scholars turned 
to the title page, and saw that the book was the New Tes- 
tament. On which one of them arose and said, « Sir I not 
want read any thing against my own religion; and I not 
want read any thing of your; and I not want to be forced to 
become Christian.”’ In answer, they were assured, that 
there was no intention to force any one to be a Christian; 
neither was it intended to cause any thing to be read against 
their religion, or in favour of Christianity which would not 
commend itself to their own understanding. After the 
Lord’s prayer was read, and the import of every petition 
explained, the missionary read the parable of the prodigal 
son, with a brief exposition of its meaning. The next pas- 
sage of scripture read was, the xiii. chap. of Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. “ Perhaps,’’ says Mr. Duff, “in 
the whole Bible, within so narrow a compass, there could 
not be found a passage which brought out so many points 
of contrast with the genius of Hinduism as the first seven 
verses of that chapter; and yet as there was no direct at- 
tack made, nor even any allusion to their false system, they 
not only took no offence, but expressed admiration of the 
passage. The next passage read was the sermon on the 
mount. There is scarcely a statement in this discourse 
which is not as applicable to the Hindus, as to those to whom 
it was originally addressed. Yet being directed against 
Judaism and the Jews, it could be no matter of offence. 
And yet it was better suited to produce conviction in the 
mind of a Hindu than any direct attack on his own religion, 
by which, at once, all his prejudices would have been im- 
mediately awakened. Although the precepts of Christianity 
were in direct opposition to the principles and predominant 
spirit of the Hindus; yet such is the power of truth and so 
congenial is it to the human mind, that such precepts as ° 
that which enjoins love to enemies, extorted from some of 
them the highest encomiums. One could not restrain him- 
self from speaking out his feelings, saying, ‘ O how beauti- 
ful, how divine! Surely this is the truth, this is the truth !’ 
Such an idea as that of loving an enemy and praying for 
him, had never entered their minds ; and yet when pre- 
sented to them, the truth commended itself powerfully to 
their reason; just as the light is so adapted to the human 
eye, that if it had never been seen before, yet the first ray 
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entering the eye would]give unspeakable delight. The 
young Hindu who made the forementioned exclamation, 
for days and weeks, could not cease repeating the exclama- 
tion, ‘Love your enemies, bless them that.curse you. 
How beautiful! Surely this is the truth !’ ” 

In this way, an hour was spent daily, in reading and 
commenting on select portions of the Bible, in all the higher 
classes. At first, from their imperfect knowledge of Eng- 
lish, their progress was slow, but the slowness of their pro- 
gress was more than compensated by the opportunity af- 
forded, of dwelling long on particular points, and exhibiting 
the truth in all points of view best calculated to remove 
prejudice, and open the way to its reception. Though the 
Bible was thus fully introduced as a class-book ; yet it was 
from the beginning used in connexion with the devotional 
exercises of the school, “with the view,’ as says Dr. Duff, 
of bringing all the faculties of the soul into contact with 
the life and spirit and quickening influence of Jehovah’s 
holy oracles—and never, never for the parsing, syntactical, 
and sundry’other grammatical exercises of lingual acquisi- 
tion. Than this practice, which we fear is too common, 
we know of none more likely to lower the Bible from its 
unapproachable eminence of sacredness, as THE BOOK—THE 
Boox or sooxs. And we have,’ says he, ‘never ceased, 
and through God’s blessing never will cease, to lift up our 
solemn protest against it.” “Ifthe Bible isto be madea 
school and class book—and rather, infinitely rather, let us 
decide on the banishment of grammars, and geographies, 
and popularized excerpts, consecrated exclusively to science 
‘and the muses, from our schools, than suffer it to be dis- 
lodged by the great antichristian confederacy from its throne 
of rightful supremacy, in wielding the sceptre over the en- 
tire educational realm. Ifthe Bible, we say, is to be made 
a school and class-book, let it not be evacuated of its di- 
vine significance, by being turned into common use, for 
testing the rules and laws of every self-elected dictator, in 
the ancient domain of speech. Let it ever be maintained 
in the right ascension of its sacredness—the meridian alti- 
tude of its spiritual power. Let it be gratefully studied as 
the Book of Life. Let it be joyfully consulted as the chart 
of heaven; let its holy oracles be listened to with profound- 
est awe; let its cheering revelations be received and hailed, 
as the brightest rays from the ‘ancient glory;’ let its 
statutes, testimonies, and righteous judgments be submitted 
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‘to, as the unchanging ordinances of the King of kings. 
And then, and then only, will that best of books—the Bi- 
ble—be allowed to promote the grand design for which it 
was by heaven bestowed. Then and theh only, will it be 
duly reverenced ; the God who gave it duly honoured; 
the myriads of young immortals trained in educational sem- 
inaries, duly quickened and edified—fortified for the vicis- 
situdes of time, and ripened for hosannahs of eternity.” 

The greatest difficulty experienced, was the want of pro- 
per elementary books. None, suited to the condition of the 
pupils and to the end contemplated by the institution of the 
seminary, could be procured. For, from those used in the 
government schools, every allusion to religion was cautious- 
ly excluded. To obviate this difficulty, three elementary 
books were prepared, each consisting of two parts, the first 
common, the second religious. The intention of the second 
part was, simply to bring before the minds of the pupils 
such truths as would have a tendency to enlighten the un- 
derstanding, or awaken the conscience. And when the 
pupils had read these elementary books, which were made 
to contain as many striking and interesting facts as possible, 
their acquaintance with English was such, that they could 
read the Bible understandingly ; and it was accordingly put 
into their hands. 

For a considerable time, the instructions of the seminary 
went on without any interruption, or disturbance. At ten 
o’clock, the bell was regularly rung, and none were ad- 
mitted, who came after this hour. One morning, when the 
teachers entered the room, to their surprise, they found that 
the school was nearly deserted. Upon inquiring, of those 
present, the reason of the absence of their companions, no 
answer was given, but one of them drew out the newspa- 
per, entitled Chundrika, of that morning, and pointed to a 
particular paragraph. There, the Institution was con- 
demned in no measured terms; the mode of study was 
represented as tending to subvert Hinduism, and the entire 
system was anathematized. The parents who permitted 
their sons to attend this school, were threatened with the 
loss of caste, by the sentence of the Dharma Shabha, or 
holy assembly, of which the editor of the paper was the 
secretary. This hostile edict produced a sudden panic 
among the Hindus, in consequence of which, nearly all the 
pupils were withdrawn in a single day. “Very well,” 
said the superintendent, “it cannot be helped. To us, per- 
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sonally, it is a matter of little moment. Those who have 
withdrawn are their own greatest enemies ; and in the end, 
will find themselves the greatest losers.” Those who re- 
mained were informed, that as long as half a dozen should 
attend, the instruction should go on as before. The pa- 
rents had not acted voluntarily in withdrawing their sons, 
but under a panic, and in a week, nearly the whole had 
returned again. Similar publications were from time to 
time, made in this and other Hindu papers, which produced 
a much more inconsiderable effect, until the people became 
accustomed to these fulminations, and disregarded them. 

At the close of the first year, it was judged expedient, to 
hold a public examination of the pupils, at which the Rev. 
Dr. Bryce presided. It was attended hy a large company 
of ladies and gentlemen. Among the rest, Archdeacon Corrie 
attended, and nearly all the clergy connected with the Pres- 
idency of Calcutta. Some also of the higher classes of Hin- 
dus were present. The pupils, who were arranged into 
eight different classes, acquitted themselves in such a man- 
ner, on every study, as to call forth the admiration and loud 
praises of the whole audience. And, the next day, all the 
papers edited in English, and one in Hindu, came out with 
a most favourable account of the examination. This success 
of the first examination gave a mighty impulse to the Insti- 
tution. Gradually, the accommodations have been so en- 
larged, that the average attendance, for a number of years, 
has been about eight hundred. These public examinations 
have been continued from year to year, and have invariably 
attracted great attention. They have been attended not 
only by the clergy and literary men of Calcutta, and by 
travellers and strangers of distinction who happened to be 
in the city at the time, but in some instances, by the governor 
general of India, and the highest officers of the state. And 
there has been but one opinion expressed, respecting the 
performances of the pupils, and the admirable mode of in- 
struction and discipline, by which such results have been 
produced. It is believed, that as it relates to the more im- 
portant branches of learning, a more thorough education is 
not acquired at any college or university in the world. 

The good effects of this institution are great and various. 
In the first place, it has demonstrated to all impartial men, 
that the danger of giving religious instruction in schools in- 
tended for Hindu youth, is merely imaginary ; and that the 
Bible may be introduced as a class book, not only without 
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creating any permanent disturbance, but with eminent suc- 
cess in forming the opinions and principles of the pupils. 
And secondly, this seminary has had a direct and powerful 
effect in undermining, and accelerating the downfall of the 
monstrous system of idolatry which has for ages prevailed 
in India. And this effect is not only to be attributed to the 
study of the Bible; but every science taught in the school, 
reveals truths in diametrical opposition to the tenets of the 
Hindu religion. “There is not,” says Dr. Duff, “a branch 
of true literature or science which does not furnish weapons 
to demolish Hinduism.”’ Just sentiments are now held and 
expressed by hundreds who have imbibed them here, in 
families to which missionaries or their books can have no 
access ; and this operation is going on gradually, and silently, 
increasing in extent, every year. 

The instructions received in this seminary will also have 
a powerful effect in weakening the attachment to caste ; 
one of the greatest hindrances to the gospel, and to all useful 
schemes of improvement and reformation, which exists. 

Another actual efiect of the success of this school has 
been, the institution of similar schools, upon a smaller scale, 
in other places. Mr. Trevelyan, one of the greatest friends 
and promoters of Hindu education, in an address on the 
subject of education, says, “How numerous are the in- 
stances in which the visiters of the General Assembly’s 
celebrated academy have caught the spirit of the plan, and 
been induced on their return to their respective districts, to 
form the nucleus of similar institutions. Besides, there are 
now several branch institutions in immediate connexion 
with the central school. And as soon as the success of the 
first important enterprise was evident, the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland sent out suitable men, who 
laid the foundation of institutions upon precisely the same 
plan, and instructed in the same manner, at Bombay, and 
Madras, which though not so numerously attended, have 
flourished in an equal degree, and have been under the 
superintendence of teachers of the same character as Dr. 
Dufi. 

But this is not enough. You say, we wish to hear of 
the conversion of souls to God. This is the grand end to 
which all missionary labours should tend. To its further- 
ance and accomplishment all educational plans and expedi- 
ents must ever be rendered subservient. On this subject, 
Dr. Duff speaks beautifully. “ By the vigorous prosecution 
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of the means, now described, it is in our power, in humble de- 
pendence on God’s ordinary providence, to root out the mon- 
strous errors of Hinduism, and substitute for them true litera- 
ture and true science. Yea more; it is nour power to 
build up the evidence of Christian knowledge and doctrine, 
in the minds of hundreds; so that they become firmly per- 
suaded of the truth of both. Ina word, become intedlec- 
tually Christianized. Beyond this, the use of ordinary 
means will not carry us. But beyond this, there must be 
a progress, else our prayers must remain unanswered, our 
primary design unrealized. We want to behold, not merely 
intellectual but heart Christians ;—not merely individu- 
als intelligently convinced of the truth of Christianity, but 
vitally awakened to discern and experience its special 
suitableness and adaptation to their own case, as guilty and 
polluted transgressors of God’s holy law. Now, all the 
necessary knoweldge we can, and are bound by every law- 
ful means to communicate to the intellect. But we cannot 
render it eflicaciously operative in impressing and renew- 
ing the heart. No: as soon might we strive to roll back 
the great rivers to their spring-heads in the lofty mountains, 
or force the tides of ocean to retire within the caverns of 
earth, or command the sun to retrace his course in the firma- 
ment of heaven. Savingly to change the heart, is wholly 
beyond the power of all human, of all created capacity. 
To whom then does the supernatural power belong? The 
volume of inspiration, the testimony of God’s chosen people 
in every age, with one concurrent voice proclaim, that such 
a power is the exclusive possession, and its exercise the 
sole undeniable prerogative of the Almighty Spirit of all 
grace. What then have we todo? Have we no duty to 
discharge, as tnstruments, connected with the conversion 
of lost sinners? No duty! we have an all-important duty 
to perform. It is, in the first place, our part, by every 
legitimate measure, to bring the knowledge of salvation into 
immediate juxta-position with the understandings, and the 
hearts of men. It is, in the second place, our part and our 
privilege to wrestle in prayer, that the Holy Spirit may 
exert its gracious influence in opening the understanding, 
softening the heart, and rendering the knowledge of the 
truth influential. It is our part, to make known the glad 
tidings, that for sinners of the race of Adam a Saviour hath 
been provided, a Surety found, the blood of the everlasting 
covenant shed—that the sins of the most flagitious offenders 
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may be pardoned, though these should be numberless as 
the sand on the sea-shore, and in magnitude exceed the 
great mountains: though the ery of them should reach unto 
heaven and the guilt of them point downwards to the black- 
ness, which fills with horror the prison house of the con- 
demned spirits. It is our duty, and our privilege, to look 
to the influence of omnipotent grace, as that which can 
secure for the joyous message, a believing reception. 
Missionaries, imbued with such sentiments and breathing 
such a spirit, will not be left to labour in vain; they will be 
permitted, though they sow in tears, to reap some fruit of 
their labours. Accordingly, Dr. Duff goes on to say, 
“Blessed be God, we have not been left to a mere assurance 
of hope, however strong, and however well founded. In 
the unsearchable riches of his grace, He has been pleased to 
refresh this weary heritage with the transporting spectacle 
of souls converted to the Saviour. In immediate connexion 
with the instructions of the seminary, individuals have been 
led openly to renounce their idols, openly to embrace the 
Lord Jesus, as their God and Saviour, under circumstances 
the most appalling to mere flesh and blood. It has often 
been alleged, that there never has been a sincere conversion 
among the heathen of India. No sincere conversion! ! How 
can sincerity be most effectually proved to exist ? How, but 
by the number and extent of the sacrifices to which individ- 
uals will submit in defence of their profession? It is by 
such a test the sincerity of apostles and martyrs, in every 
age, has been most triumphantly vindicated. Now we as- 
sert, that, in Calcutta, there have been conversions that will 
abide the application of such a test, in its most unmeasured 
severity. Individuals have been led to cleave to Jesus, in 
spite ef persecution. They have been confined, chained, 
and cruelly beaten; they have been driven to relinquish 
father and mother, and all the endearments of home; they 
have been constrained to submit to the loss of substance and 
hereditary possession; they have gladly submitted to the 
alternative of being prepared to undergo a slow death by 
poison, rather than abandon the cause and cross of Christ. 
‘Father,’ exclaimed one of these youthful heroes, when 
threatened to be put to death secretly, without witnesses, 
‘ Father, I am as determined as you are; you may kill my 
body, but cannot kill my soul; and this I tell you, if ever I 
am at liberty,nothing will prevent me from being baptized.’ ” 
We would only add, that since this book was published, 
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a disruption of the Church of Scotland has taken place ; and 
Dr. Duff, with all the other missionaries of the General As- 
sembly, have sent in their adherence to the Free Church. 
In consequence of this, Dr. Duff and his associates, have 
been deprived of all their buildings, together with all their 
apparatus and books. But they are not discouraged ; and 
God will make up to them not only this, but every other loss 
sustained for the sake of his truth. 


Arr. V.—Christ, The only Sacrifice: or the Atonement 
in its Relations to God and Man. By Nathan S. 8. 
Beman, D. D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Troy, N. Y. With an Introductory chapter by Samuel 
Hanson Cox, D. D., Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Second edition, re-written, enlarged 
and improved. New York: Mark H. Newman. 1844. 


pp. 171. 


Tue doctrine of which this little book treats, has always 
been regarded as the cardinal doctrine of the gospel. It 
was the burden of apostolical preaching; the rock of offence 
to Jews and Greeks, the corner stone of that temple in 
which God dwells by his Spirit. The cross is the symbol 
of Christianity ; that in which every believer glories, as 
the only ground of his confidence toward God. The rejec- 
tion of this doctrine, therefore, has always been regarded, 
and is in fact, a rejection of the gospel. It is the repudia- 
tion of the way of salvation revealed by God, and the adop- 
tion of some method not only different but irreconcilable. 
Whatever, therefore, affects the integrity of this doctrine, 
affects the whole system of religion. It lies in such imme- 
diate contact with the source of all spiritual life, that the 
very nature of religion depends on the manner in which it 
is apprehended. ‘Though all moral and religious truths are 
in their nature sources of power, and never fail to influence 
more or less the character of those who embrace them, yet 
some truths are more powerful, and hence more important 
than others. We may speculate with comparative impuni- 
ty on the nature of angels, on the origin of evil, on the pur- 
poses of God, on his relation to the world, and even on the 
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grounds and nature of human responsibility ; but when we 
come to the question; how am I to gain access to God ? 
how can I secure the pardon of my sins and acceptance 
with Him? what is the true ground of hope and what must 
I do to place myself on that ground so as to secure the assu- 
rance of God’s love, peace of conscience, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost? then the less we speculate the better. The 
nearer we keep to the simple, authoritative statements of 
God’s word, the firmer will be our faith, the more full and 
free our access to God, and the more harmonious and health- 
ful our whole religious experience. Such is the informing 
influence of such experience, when it is genuine, that is, 
when really guided by the Spirit and conformed to the rev- 
elation of God,that it effects a far nearer coincidence of views 
in all the children of God, than the multiplicity of sects, and 
conflicting systems of theology would lead us to imagine. 
The mass of true Christians, in all denominations, get their 
religion directly from the Bible, and are but little affected 
by the peculiarities of their creeds. And even among those 
who make theology a study, there is often one form of doc- 
trine for speculation, and another simpler and truer, for the 
closet. Metaphysical distinctions are forgot in prayer, or 
under the pressure of real conviction of sin, and need of 
pardon and of divine assistance. Hence it is that the devo- 
tional writings of Christians agree far nearer than their 
creeds. It may be taken for granted that that mode of 
stating divine truth, which is most in accordance with the 
devotional language of true Christians; which best ex- 
presses those views which the soul takes when it appro- 
priates the doctrines of the gospel for its own spiritual emer- 
gencies, is the truest and the best. 

How then does the believer regard the person and work 
of Christ, in his own exercises of faith, gratitude or love? 
What is the language in which those exercises are express- 
ed? If we look to the devotional writings of the church, 
in all ages and countries, and of all sects and names, we 
shall get one clear, consistent answer. What David wrote 
three thousand years ago, expresses, with precision the 
emotions of God’s people now. The hymns of the early 
Christians, of the Lutherans, the Reformed, of Moravians, 
of British and American Christians, all express the common 
consciousness of God’s people ; they all echo the words and 
accents in which the truth came clothed from the mouth of 
God, and in which, in spite of the obstructions of theologi- 
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cal theories, it finds its way to every believing heart. 
Now one thing is very plain, Dr. Beman’s theory of the 
atonement never could be learnt from the devotional lan- 
guage of the church, our’s can. Every thing we believe 
on the subject is inwrought, not only in the language of the 
Bible, but in the language of God’s people, whether they 
pray or praise, whether they mourn or rejoice. We have 
therefore the heart of the church on our side at least. 

It lies on the very surface of the scriptures: 1. That all 
men are sinners. 2. That sin for its own sake, and not 
merely to prevent others from sinning, deserves punishment. 
3. That God is just, that is, disposed from the very excellence 
of his nature, to treat his creatures as they deserve, to man- 
ifest his favour to the good, and his disapprobation towards 
the wicked. 4. That to propitiate God, to satisfy his right- 
eous justice, the Son of God assumed our nature, was made 
under the law, fulfilled all righteousness, bore our sins, the 
chastisement or punishment of which, was laid on him. 5. 
That by his righteousness, those that believe, are constituted 
righteous; that his merit is so given, reckoned or imputed 
to thei, that they are regarded and treated as righteous in 
the sight of God. ‘These truths, which lie on the surface of 
the scripture, are wrought into the very soul of the church, 
and are in fact its life. Yet every one of them, except the 
first, Dr. Beman either expressly or virtually denies. 

He denies that sin for its own sake deserves punishment. 
He every where represents the prevention of crime as the 
great end to be answered by punishment even in the govern- 
ment of God. If that end can be otherwise answered, then 
justice is satisfied; the necessity and propriety of punishment 
ceases, This is the fundamental principle of the whole sys- 
tem, and is avowed or implied upon almost every page. 
His argument in proof that repentance is not a sufficient 
ground for pardon, is that it has no tendency to prevent 
crime in others. In human governments, he says, punish- 
ment is designed to prevent a repetition of crime by the 
criminal, and to prevent its commission by others. The 
former of these ends might be answered by repentance, but 
not the latter. So in the case of the divine government, re- 
pentance on the part of the sinner, might, “so far as his moral 
feelings are concerned,’’ render it consistent in God to for- 
give, but then “ Where is the honour of the law? Where is 
the good of the universe?” p. 57. The design of « penalty 
1s to operate as a powerful motive to obedience.” p. 127. 
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There is, he says, the same necessity for atonement, as for 
the penalty of the moral law, and that necessity, he uniformly 
represents, as a necessity “to secure the order and pros- 
perity of the universe.”’ p. 128. 

It is of course admitted that the prevention of crime is one 
of the effects, and consequently one of the ends of punish- 
ment. But to say that it is the end, that it is so the ground 
of its infliction, that all necessity for punishment ceases when 
that end is answered, is to deny the very nature of sin. The 
ideas of right and wrong are simple ideas, derived immedi- 
ately from our moral nature. And it is included in those 
ideas that what is right deserves approbation, and what is 
wrong deserves disapprobation, for their own sake, and en- 
tirely irrespective of the consequences which are to flow 
from the expression of this moral judgment concerning them. 
When a man sins he feels that he deserves to suffer, or as 
the apostle expresses it, that he is “worthy of death.’ But 
what is this feeling? Is it that he ought to be punished to 
prevent others from sinning? So far from this being the 
whole of the feeling, it is no part of it. Ifthe sinner were 
alone in the universe, if there was no possibility of others 
being affected by his example, or by his impunity, the sense 
of ill-desert would exist in all its force. For sin is that which 
in itself, and for itself, irrespective of all consequences, de- 
serves ill. This is the very nature of it, and to deny this is 
to deny that there is really any such thing as sin. There 
may be acts which tend to promote happiness, and others 
which tend to destroy it; but there is no morality in such 
tendency merely, any more than there is health and sickness. 
The nature of moral acts may be evinced by their tendency, 
but that tendency does not constitute their nature. To love 
God, to reverence excellence, to forgive injuries, all tend to 
promote happiness, but no man, who has a moral sense in 

' exercise, can say that they are right only because of such 
tendency. They are right, because they are right, in virtue 
of their own inherent nature. And the opposite dispositions. 
or acts are in their nature evil, irrespective of their tendency 
to produce misery. 

The theory that the end of punishment, even in the di- 
vine government, is to prevent crime, is only one expression 
of the more general theory, that happiness is the end of 
creation, and that all holiness is resolvable into benevo- 
lence. This theory isa product of the mere understanding, 
and does violence to the instinctive moral judgment of men. 
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We know that holiness is something more than a means ; 
that to be happy is not the end and reason for being holy ; 
that enjoyment is not the highest end of being. Our moral 
nature cannot be thus obliterated, and right and wrong, 
made matters of profit and loss. The command not to do 
evil that good may come, would on this theory, be a con- 
tradiction, since that ceases to be evil which produces good. 
All virtue is thus resolved into expediency, and the doctrine 
that the end sanctifies the means, becomes the fundamental 
principle of virtue. It is strange that even when the moral 
feelings are in abeyance, and men are engaged in spinning 
from the intellect, a theory that will reduce to unity, the 
conflicting facts of the meral world, they could adopt a view 
which reduces all intelligent beings to mere recipients of 
happiness, and degrades the higher attributes of their nature 
into mere instruments of enjoyment; a theory which meets 
its refutation in every moral emotion, and which has proved 
itself false by its practical effects. We may safely appeal 
to the convictions ef every man’s breast, against this whole 
theory, and against the doctrine that sin is punished and 
deserves punishment only as a warning to others. No 
man when humbled under the sense of his guilt in the sight 
of God, can resist the conviction of the inherent ill-desert of 
sin. He feels that it would be nght that he should be 
made to suffer, nay, that rectitude, justice, or moral excel- 
lence demands his suffering ; and the hardest thing for the 
sinner to believe, is, often, that it can be consistent with the 
moral excellence of God, to grant him forgiveness. Into 
this feeling the idea of counteracting the progress of sin, 
or promoting the good of the universe, does not in any 
measure enter. The feelmg would be the same, though 
there were no universe. It is ill-desert and not the general 
good, which every man feels in his own case, is the ground 
of his just liability to punishment. And without this feel- 
ing there can be no conviction of sm. We may also appeal 
against this metaphysical theory to the universal conscious- 
ness of men. Though it is admitted that governmental 
reasons properly enter into the considerations which deter- 
mine the nature and measure of punishment, yet it is the 
universal and intuitive judgment of men, that the criminal 
could not be rightly punished merely for the public good, if 
he did not deserve to be punished irrespective of that good. 
His suffering benefits the public because it is deserved ; it 
1s not deserved because it benefits the public. That this is 
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the universal judgment of men is proved by every exhibi- 
tion of their feelings on this subject. When any atrocious 
crime is committed, the public indignation is aroused. And 
when the nature of that indignation is examined, it becomes 
manifest that it arises from a sense of the inherent ill-de- 
sert of the crime ; that it is a sense of justice, and not a re- 
gard to the good of society which produces the demand for 
punishment. To allow such a criminal to escape with im- 
punity, is felt to be an outrage against justice, and not 
against benevolence. If the public good was the grand 
end of punishment, then if the punishment of the innocent 
would promote that object most effectually, the innocent 
should suffer instead of the guilty ; consequently if murders 
would be most restrained by the execution of the wives and 
children of the assassins, it would be right and obligatory 
to execute them, and not the perpetrators of the crime. _ If 
this would shock every man, let him ask himself, why? 
what is the reason that the execution of an innocent woman 
for the public good, would be an atrocity, when the execu- 
tion of the guilty husband is regarded asa duty? It is sim- 
ply because the guilty deserve punishment irrespective of 
the good of society. And if so, then the public good is not 
the ground of punishment in the government of God, but 
the inherent ill-desert of sin. Men in all ages have evinced 
this deep seated sense of justice. Every sacrifice ever of- 
fered to God, to propitiate his favour, was an expression of 
the conviction that the sin for its own sake deserved pun- 
ishment. To tell a man who brought his victim to the 
altar, that the real philosophy of his conduct, was to express 
a desire for his own reformation, or for the good of society, 
would be a mockery. Such an idea never entered any 
human heart, when in the presence of God and seeking his 
forgiveness. 

It is not pretended that this theory is taught in the Bible. 
It purports to bea philosophy. The Bible contradicts it on 
every page, because every page contains some expression 
of genuine human feeling, of the conviction of the real 
difference between right and wrong, of a true sense of sin, 
or of the great truth that our responsibility is to God, and 
not to the universe. The doctrine therefore that sin is pun- 
ished merely to preserve the order and prosperity of the 
universe, is an utterly false and revolting theory ; inconsis- 
tent with the intuitive moral judgments of men, subversive 
of all rnoral distinctions, irreconcilable with the experience 
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of every man when really convinced of sin, and contradic- 
ted by every thing the Bible teaches on the subject. 

Dr. Beman again denies, and it is essential to his system 
that he should deny, the justice of God. He admits that 
God has a disposition to promote the welfare of his creatures, 
and so to order his moral government as to make it produce 
the greatest amount of happiness. This however is benev- 
olence, and not justice. The two sentiments are perfectly 
distinct. This our own conciousness teaches. We know 
that pity is not reverence, that gratitude is not compassion, 
and we know just as well that justice is not benevolence. 
The two are perfectly harmonious, and are but different ex- 
hibitions of moral excellence. The judge of all the earth 
must do right. It is right to promote happiness, and it is 
right to punish sin; but to refer the punishment of sin to the 
desire to promote happiness, is to attribute but one form of 
moral excellence to God, and to make his excellence less 
comprehensive than our own. Dr. Beman speaks of com- 
mutative, distributive. and general justice. ‘The former has 
relation only to the regulation of property, and has nothing 
to do with this subject. Distributive justice consists in the 
distribution of rewards and punishments, according to merit 
or demerit. General justice, he says, embraces the general 
principles of virtue or benevolence by which God governs 
the universe. The second kind, he correctly says, is justice 
in the common and appropriate sense of the word. p. 131. 
When we say that he denies the justice of God, we mean 
that he denies that justice in its common and appropriate 
sense, is an essential attribute of the divine nature. There 
is nothing in his nature that leads to the punishment of sin, 
but benevolence, or a regard to the happiness of the universe. 
If that is secured, sin and all sin may go unpunished forever. 
This we say is a denial of divine justice. 

It is a principle of our nature, and a command of God, 
that we should regard him as absolutely perfect ; that every 
moral excellence which we find in ourselves we should refer 
to him in an infinite degree. Why do we believe that God 
is merciful, but because he has so made us that we approve 
of mercy, and because he has in his word declared himself 
to be full of compassion. Our moral nature is as much a 
revelation of God’s perfeetions, as the heavens are of his 
wisdom and power. If therefore he has implanted in us a 
sentiment of justice, distinet from that of benevolence, we 
are constrained by the very constitution of our nature to refer 
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that perfection to God. All men in fact do it. It enters 
into the sense of responsibility, into the nature of remorse, 
and into that fearful looking for of judgment which manifest 
themselves in every human breast. Men know that God is 
just, for they in their measure are just; and they instinctively 
fear the punishment of their sins. To be told that God is 
only benevolent, and that he punishes only when the hap- 
piness of his government requires it, is to destroy our whole 
allegiance to God, and to do violence to the constitution of 
our nature. ‘This is a doctrine that can only be held as a 
theory. It is in conflict with the most intimate moral con- 
victions of men, This, as already remarked, is evinced by 
the sacrificial rites of all ages and nations, which derive their 
whole character and import from the assumption that God 
is just. If justice is merged into benevolence, they cease to 
have any significance as propitiatory offerings. If then dis- 
tributive justice, justice “in its common and appropriate 
sense,”’ is by the common consciousness of men declared to 
be a virtue, is it thereby revealed to belong to God; and he 
can no more cease to be just, than he can cease to be benev- 
olent or holy. This is only saying that if moral excellence 
leads us to judge that sin in itself deserves punishment, then 
the infinite moral excellence of God cannot but lead him to 
treat it as it deserves. 

Again, it is included in our conception of God as abso- 
lutely independent and self-sufficient, that the reasons of his 
acts should be in himself. He is absolutely perfect, he acts 
with undeviating rectitude, and by so acting he promotes the 
highest good of his creatures. But the good of his creatures 
is not the end of his actions, for of him and through him and 
to him are all things. It is to subordinate God to the crea- 
ture, to make the creature the end of his actions, He re- 
wards one man and punishes another, not because he will 
thus make others happy, but because it is right, and by doing 
right the greatest good to others is the result. This is the 
view which both reason and scripture presents of God as 
infinite and self-sufficient, who is the beginning and the end 
of all things. It is hence-plain how the justice of God ne- 
cessarily flows from his holiness. He is so holy that he de- _ 
lights in all that is good, and hates all that is evil : and if he 
acts agreeable to his nature, he constantly manifests this love 
of excellence and hatred of sin. But what is reward and 
punishment but the manifestation of the approbation or dis- 
approbation of God? If holiness is communion with him, 
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sin is alienation from him; if his favour goes out towards 
the one, his displeasure goes out towards the other ; if the 
one is attracted, the other is repelled. The attributes of 
God are not so many distinct qualities, but one perfection of 
excellence, diversified in- our conceptions, by the diversity 
of the objects towards which it is manifested. The justice 
of God is therefore nothing but the holiness of God in rela- 
tion to sin. So long ashe is holy, he must be just; he must 
repel sin, which is the highest idea we can form of punish- 
ment. To say then that God punishes only for governmental 
reasons, is to destroy our very conception of his nature. 

That distributive justice is an essential attribute of God, 
is therefore revealed to us in the very constitution of our 
nature, in which we find a sense of justice, which is no more 
a form of benevolence than it is of reverence. It is revealed 
in all the operations of conscience; in the common conscious- 
ness of men, as expressed in all their prayers, confessions 
and sacrificial rites. It is revealed in the scriptures in every 
possible way; in all they teach of the nature of God, of his 
holiness, of his hatred of sin, of his determination to punish 
it; in the institution of sacrifices, and in the law. Ifthe pre- 
cepts of the law are an expression of the divine perfection, 
so is the penalty. If the one declare what it is right for God 
to require, the other declares what it is right for him to in- 
flict. If God does not command us to love him, merely to 
make his dominions happy, neither does he punish merely 
for the public good. The law is a revelation of what is 
right, and God will require and do right for its own sake, 
and not for another anda lower end. God then is just, and 
Dr. Beman and his theory, by denying that there is any such 
attribute in God as justice distinct from benevolence, do 
equal violence to conscience, reason and the Bible. 

Dr. Beman, again, denies that Christ made a true and 
proper satisfaction to divine justice, and thus departs from 
the common faith of Christendom, and seriously vitiates the 
whole doctrine of redemption. It is well known that at the 
time of the Reformation there was no controversy between 
Protestants and Romanists either as to the necessity or na- 
ture of the atonement. All classes of Protestants and the 
church of Rome itself, united in teaching, 1. That the Son of 
God having assumed our nature obeyed and suffered in our 
stead, thereby making a true, proper and complete satisfac- 
tion for our sins. And 2. That his righteousness was so 
given or imputed unto us as to constitute us righteous in the 
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sight of God. The Romanists even reproached Protestants 
for not coming up to their doctrine on this subject, insisting 
that the satisfaction of Christ was not only full and equiva- 
lent, but superabundant. “ Pretium, says the Cat. Rom. i. 
5, 15, quod Christus pro nobis persolvit, debitis nostris non 
par solum et aequale fuit, verum ea longe superavit.” It 
is one of the standing heads of theology in the Romish sys- 
tems, Satisfactio Christi fuit de rigore justitiee, which they 
prove; and answer the common Socinian objections, viz. 
that such a satisfaction destroys the grace of salvation, that 
it is impossible that the temperal sufferings of Christ should 
have such efficacy, &c. As to their views of the second 
point above mentioned, it is enough to quote the following 
passage from Turrettin, vol. 2, p. 709. “It is not ques- 
tioned,” he says, “ whether the righteousness and merit of 
Christ are imputed to us; for this the Papists dare not deny. 
The Council of Trent, Sess. vi. c. 8, says, ‘Christ by his 
most holy passion on the cross merited justification for us, 
and satisfied God the Father in our behalf, and no one can 
be righteous to whom the merits of the passion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ are not communicated.’ Hence Vasques 
in 1, 2. q. 114. disp. 222. chap. 1. says, ‘ We concede that 
not only what is within us, as sin, faith, righteousness, may 
be imputed to us, but also what is without us, as the merits 
and obedience of Christ; because not only what is within, 
but, also what is without, on account of which something 
is given to us, is said to belong to us, (ad aliquum effectum,) 
as though they were really our own.’ Bellarmin Lib. 2. 
de Justif. cap. 7, acknowledges the same thing, when he 
says, ‘If Protestants meant only that the merits of Christ are 
imputed to us, because God gives them to us, so that we can 
present them to God for our sins, he having assumed the 
burden of making satisfaction for us, and of reconciling us 
to the Father, the doctrine would be true.’ This is in fact 

recisely what we do mean. For when he adds, ‘we hold 
that the righteousness of Christ is so imputed to us, as by it 
we become formally or inherently just,’ he asserts what is 
gratuitous and false, on account of his own perverse and 
preposterous theory of moral justification.’’* 


* It is characteristic of the church of Rome that while she holds the truth, she 
contrives to make it of no effect by her traditions. j Thus while she teaches that 
the merit of Christ is the ground of our justification, she makes those merits 
accessible only through her ministrations, and confounds Justification and sanc- 
tification. And while she holds the truth as to the nature of Christ’s satisfac- 
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The Lutheran church held the strictest form of doctrine 
as to the nature of Christ’s satisfaction, and as to justifica- 
tion. That church teaches that the sufferings of Christ were 
strictly penal, that his obedience and death made a full and 
proper satisfaction to the law and justice of God, and are 
imputed to the believers as the sole ground of their justifi- 
cation. We cannot swell our article with numerous cita- 
tions in proof of a well known fact. In the Apology for 
the Augsburg Confession, p. 93. it is said, “Christus, quia 
sine peccato subiit paxnam peccati, et victima pro nobis fac- 
tus est, sustulit illud jus legis, ne accuset, ne damnet hos qui 
credunt in ipsum, quia ipse est propitiatio pro eis, propter 
quam justi reputantur.”” In the Form of Concord, it is 
said, “ Justitia illa, quae coram Deo fidei aut credentibus et 
mera gratia imputatur, est obedientia, passio, et resurrectio 
Christi, quibus ille legi nostra causa satisficit et peccata 
nostra expiavit.” p. 684. Again, p. 696. “Humana 
natura sola, sine divinitate, aeterno omnipotenti Deo 
neque obedientia, neque passione pro totius mundi peccatis 
satisfacere valuisset. Divinitas vero sola sine humanitate 
inter Deum et nos medatoris partes implere non potuisset. 
Cumautem . . . obedientia illa Christi non sit unius 
duntaxat naturae, sed totius personae ; ideo ea est perfec- 
tissima pro humano genere satisfactio et expiatio; qua 
aeterne et immutabili justitiae divinae . . . satis est 
factum.”’ 

It will not be necessary to prove that the Reformed 
churches held precisely the same doctrine. There was no 
controversy between them and the Lutherans either as to 
the nature of the satisfaction of Christ, or as to justification. 
They differed only as the design of Christ’s death, whether 
it had respect equally to all men, or had a special reference 
to his own people, a point which we hope to have room to 
discuss in the sequel of this article. We are now concerned 
only about the nature of the atonement. Bretschneider 
states, in a few words, the common doctrine on this subject 
of the two great divisions of the Protestant world. After 
saying that God, according to that doctrine is immutably 
just, and therefore must punish sin, and yet being immuta- 
bly benevolent, he determined to provide redemption, he pro- 


tion, she chooses to confine it to original and mortal sins, that she may make 
room fur her own doctrine of satisfaction by good works and penances. The 
infinite value of the Saviour’s merit, she perverts as a source, whence to derive 
the power to grant indulgences, &c. * 
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ceeds, “For this it was necessary, 1. that some one in the 
place of men, should fulfil the law which they ought to 
have kept, and 2. that some one should endure the punish- 
ment (Strafen) which they had incurred. This no mere man 
could do, for no man (since all are subject to original sin,) 
could perfectly keep the law, and every man must suffer for 
his own sin. Neither could any divine person accomplish 
the task, since he could not sustain suffering and punishment. 
He alone who is at once God and man, with a human nature 
free from sin, could accomplish the work.”’* This right- 
eousness, he adds, “God imputes to men as though they 
had wrought it out themselves.” 

Against this doctrine of satisfaction to the divine justice 
the Socinians were the first to object.t Under the pressure 
of their objections the Remonstrants in Holland gave way, 
and Grotius in his work, De Satisfactione Christi, though 
defending in the main the Catholic or common doctrine, 
introduced the principle, that the satisfaction of Christ 
was rendered to the governmental justice of God. Very 
far below the doctrine of Grotius, in many important re- 
spects, is the theory of Dr. Beman. In some cases he falls 
even below Socinus. “God as the supreme governor,’’ 
he says, “must so conduct all his movements, whether of 
justice or mercy, as to leave on the minds of dependent 
creatures, a deep and just impression, that the penalty of 
the law will be executed, and that the sinner must perish. 
To fix this impression indelibly in the breast of the sin- 
ner, is the object of the atonement.” p.41.t This how- 
ever is probably a lapsus, such an one however, as few 
men could make. He generally includes other intelligent 
creatures. Still, with him, the atonement is a mere method 
of instruction; a means to exhibit a certain truth for the 
moral restraint or improvement of those to whom it is made 
known. The gratuitous forgiveness of sin, it is said, would 


* Bretschneider’s Handbuck der Dogmatik. vol. 2, p. 266. 

{ In the Racovian Catechism, it is asked, “ Did Christ die that he might, 
properly speaking, merit our salvation, or, in like manner, properly speaking, 
discharge the debt due for our sins? An. Although Christians generally now 
hold that opinion, yet the sentiment is false, erroneous and exceedingly per- 
nicious.” 

+ Socinus taught that the atonement was designed 1. To confirm the new 
covenant and all its promises, especially those of the pardon of sin, and of eternal 
life. 2. To assure us of thelove of God. 3. To induce us to embrace the 
gospel. 4. T’o encourage us by his example to trust in God. 5. To abrogate 


the old dispensation, &c. 
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tend to produce the impression that God was indifferent to 
his law, and that sin might be committed with impunity. 
To counteract that impression, to teach, or declare that sin 
was, in the sight of God, an evil, and would-be punished, 
and thus to opena way to exercise mercy, without weaken- 
ing the motive to obedience, is.the design of the death of 
Christ. Justice in its “common appropriate sense”’ he says, 
“was not satisfied by the atonement of Jesus Christ.’’ p. 
131. “The law, or justice, that is, distributive justice, as 
expressed in the law has received no satisfaction at all.” 
p. 133. So far as the atonement secured the government 
of God from the evils of gratuitous forgiveness, it was a 
satisfaction to his benevolence, but not to justice in any 
other sense. p. 182. It was designed>to teach a certain 
truth; it is “a symbolical and substantive expression of 
God’s regard to the moral law.” p.35. “It furnishes an 
expression of his regard for the moral law,’’ and “ evinces 
his determination to punish sin.” p. 91. “To fix indelibly 
this impression on the heart of the sinner is the object of the 
atonement.’ p. 42. 

Our first remark on this subject, after showing, as we 
think we have done, that the whole basis of this theory is 
false, is that it is destitute of any semblance of support from 
scripture. It hardly purports to be any thing more than a 
hypothesis on which to reconcile what the Bible teaches 
with our views of moral government. It is a device to 
make the atonement rational, to explain away the mystery 
which hangs over it, and makes the whole august transac- 
tion perfectly intelligible. Dr. Beman says that the doc- 
trine of the atonement enters “into the very texture of re- 
velation, warp and woof.’’ It is, he says, “the vital prin- 
ciple, in the very heart of the gospel.” p. 62. Surely then 
we have a right to have it treated as “a purely biblical ques- 
tion,” as he affirms it to be. Yet in his chapter on the na- 
ture of the atonement, as far as we can find, he refers but 
to one solitary text in the whole Bible! It is a theory 
woven warp and woof out of the understanding, not 
even out of the conscience. The solitary passage which 
Dr. Beman cites as teaching his doctrine is Rom. iii. 25, 
where it is said that God set forth Christ as a propitation 
for our sins, to declare his righteousness. “The object of 
the atonement,’’ he says, “is here stated in explicit terms. 
It was required and made in order to open a consistent 
way for the publication of pardon, or for the exercise of 
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grace to sinners. Its purpose was to declare the righteous- 
ness or moral rectitude and perfection of God in dispensing, 
in this instance, with the literal execution of the penalty of 
the law, and in bestowing eternal life upon those who de- 
served to die.”’ p. 124, He afterwards, p. 132, says, the 
words just and righteousness as here used have “no direct 
reference to law,’’ but express “ those principles of virtue 
or benevolence by which we are bound to regulate our 
conduct, and by which God governs the universe.”? Then 
of course the passage might be rendered, ‘ Christ was set 
forth as a propitiation to declare the benevolence of God, 
that he might be benevolent even in remitting the sins of 
those that believe ;’ an interpretation which needs no refu- 
tation. The first remark then to be made on this passage 
is, that it teaches the very reverse of what it is cited to 
prove. Dr. Beman himself says that in their “ common 
and appropriate sense,” the words just and justice have 
reference to law, and express what he calls distributive jus- 
tice. Then if the language of the apostle is to be taken in 
“common and appropriate sense,’’ it teaches that the pro- 
pitiation of Christ was designed as an exhibition of justice 
in its proper sense; in order to make it apparent that God 
was just even in remitting sin; that the demands of justice 
had not been sacrificed, but on the contrary fully satisfied. 
It is only by taking the words ina sense that is inappro- 
priate and unusual, that any other doctrine can be got out 
of the passage. Besides, Dr. Beman’s interpretation is not 
only in direct opposition to the common meaning of the 
words, but to the necessary sense of the context. Satisfac- 
tion to justice is the formal idea of a propitiation, and say- 
ing that Christ was a propitiation, is only saying in other 
words, that our sins were laid on him, that he bore the 
chastisement or punishment of our sins, in order that God 
might be just, in justifying those that believe. Again, this 
interpretation is agreeable to the sense in which the words 
just, righteous, righteousness, &c. are familiarly used by 
the apostle. Is God unrighteous, he asks, who taketh ven- 
geance? Rom. iii. 5. He denounces the divine judgment, 
by saying, God will cut short the work in righteousness, 
Rom. ix. 28. See also 2 Thess. i. 5, 6. The obvious sense 
then of the passage in Romans ili. 25, the opposite to that 
which Dr. Beman gives it.* 


* «“ We see ourselves obliged,” says Tholuck, “to admit, in this place, the 
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But if we admit that the passage in question does teach 
that the atonement was designed to set forth God’s regard 
for the good of the universe, what then? would it establish 
Dr. Beman’s theory? Far from it. It is one of the most 
common fallacies of theological writers, to seize upon some 
one passage, and shutting their eyes on all others, assume 
that it teaches the whole truth on a given subject. The 
death of Christ was designed to answer manifold ends, 
more perhaps than it has yet entered into the heart of man 
to imagine. It would be the extreme of folly to take one 
of those ends, and infer that its attainment was its whole 
design, or let us into the full knowledge of its nature. Is 
it not said a hundred times that the death of Christ was 
designed to exhibit the love of God? does this prove that 
it does not display his righteousness? It is said to declare 
his wisdom; does that prove it does not display his love? It 
was designed to bring us unto God, but does that prove it 
was not also an atonement? It is not by taking any one 
view, or any one text, that we can arrive at the truth. We 
must have a theory which will embrace all the facts; a 
doctrine which includes all the revelations God has made 
on this subject. The objection to Dr. Beman’s view of the 
design of Christ’s death, is not that it is false, but that it is 
defective. It states only a part, and a subordinate part of 
the truth. The atonement is an exhibition of God’s pur- 
pose to maintain his law and to infliet its penalty, and thus. 
to operate as a restraint and a motive on all intelligent be- 
ings, because it involves the execution of that penalty. It 
is this that gives it all its power. It would be no exhibition 
of justice, if it were not an exercise of justice; it would not 
teach that the penalty of law must be inflicted, unless it 
was inflicted. We hold all the little truth there is in Dr. 
Beman’s doctrine, but we hold unspeakably more. 

Our immediate object, however, is to call attention to the 
entire absence of all scriptural support for this theory. We 


idea of distributive justice (vergeltende Gerechtigkeit.)” He afterwards says 
that the Joss of that idea in theology has occasioned “ unspeakable evil,” and 
that the doctrine of atonement “must remain sealed up until it is acknow- 
ledged.” See his Romerbrief ed. 1842, He refers with approbation to Us- 
teri’s exposition of this passage in his Paulinischer Lehrbegriff. On turning 
to that author we find he says, his object is to prove “ that the representation 
contained in Rom. iii. 24, 25, viz. that God, to declare his righteousness, laid, 
on Christ the punishment of the sins of men, is the doctrine of Paul.” And 
he accordingly goes on to prove it, particularly from Rom. viii. 3. Usteri is 
one of those writers, who do not feel called upon to believe what the scripture 
teach, though they make it a point of honour to state its meaning fairly.. 
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have already shown that the only passage directly referred 
to does not teach what it is cited to prove, and that if it did, 
it would give no support to the theory built upon it. The 
surprising fact however should be more distinctly noticed, 
that while the Bible is said to be full of the doctrine of 
atonement, scarcely an attempt is made to prove its nature 
from the Bible. Christ is said to be a sacrifice, to bear our 
sins, to be a propitiation, a ransom, &c. &c., but no attempt 
is made to tell us whatall this means. There is no exami- 
nation of the terms, no illucidation of the meaning they 
bore in the age of the apostles. The writer does not even 
pretend to found his theory upon them. In the chapter in 
which he gives his own view of the nature of the atone- 
ment, they are scarcely even mentioned. The whole affair 
is a piece of pure Rationalistic speculation, formed on cer- 
tain principles of mora] philosophy which have nothing to 
do with the Bible. It is assumed that happiness is the end 
of all things; that to promote happiness is the essence of 
virtue ; that the prevention of crime, which causes misery, 
is the end of punishment; that the death of Christ, as it 
tends to prevent crime, supercedes the necessity of pun- 
ishment. There is the theory. And we can hardly avoid 
saying that it has more affinity with Jeremy Bentham, 
and “the greatest happiness’’ system, than it has with the 
Bible, or with the sympathies of Christians. 

Our next remark on this theory is that it is perfectly arbi- 
trary. The Bible teaches that Christ was a sacrifice, that 
he bore our sins, that the chastisement of our peace was laid 
upon him; that he propitiated God; was a ransom; was 
made sin, that he might be made righteous. These and 
similar statements set forth the nature of the atonement. 
There are many others describing some of its manifold ef- 
fects. It declared the justice of God, exhibited his wisdom, 
set us an example, purifies his people, and in short, glorifies 
God and promotes the best interest of his kingdom. If you 
take in the former statements, there is perfect unity in all 
these representations. The work of Christ is a display of 
the justice and love of God, it leads men to repentance, and 
exerts this moral influence on the universe, because it Is a 
satisfaction to divine justice, and answers the demands of his 
law. But if the scriptural account of its nature be rejected, 
then it is a matter to be arbitrarily decided, which of its ef- 
fects shall be selected as determining its character. If Dr. 
Beman says it is an atonement because it expresses God’s 
regard to the order and welfare of his government; Socinus 
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may say, it is an atonement because it assures us of the love 
of God. The one is just as much right as the other; for 
both are right as far as they go; but both are arbitrary in 
selecting what suits their taste, or their philosophy, and re- 
jecting all the rest. Dr. Beman does not pretend that his 
doctrine is taught in those passages of scripture which really 
describe the nature of the atonement, neither does Socinus. 
Both say all that is figurative. The one says its nature is to 
be inferred from one of its effects, the other from another ; 
the one considers it as designed mainly to teach God’s rectoral 
justice, the other his love. It is perfectly plain that on this 
plan the citadel is surrendered. Dr. Beman can have nothing 
to say to the Socinian, which the Socinian cannot retort on 
Dr. Beman. Both admit that we are saved by the death of 
Christ; the one affirming that it is because it brings us to 
repentance and thus makes our forgiveness consistent with 
the character of God and the interests of his kingdom; the 
other, that it is because it reconciles forgiveness with the 
good of the. universe, in a different way. 

It may also on this ground be made a fair subject of de- 

‘bate, which view really assigns most importance to the death 
of Christ. Is it clear that fear is more conservative than 
love? that the exhibition of God’s regard to law, would have 
a greater effect in promoting holiness than the exhibition of 
hismercy ? We very much doubtit. And we confess our- 
selves very much at a loss to see, why the Socinian view of 
the design of the Redeemer’s death, should be regarded as 
a rejection of the doctrine of atonement, if his death was 
merely designed to exert a conservative influence on the 
moral government of God. Certain it is that this is not the 
doctrine against which the early Socinians contended. 

It is further plain that the principles of interpretation 
which Dr. Beman is obliged to adopt to reconcile his theory 
with the Bible, are all that is wanted to serve the purpose 
of Socinians. They both deny that we are to take the lan- 
guage of scripture according to its “common and appropri- 
ate sense,” and agreeable to the mode of thinking prevalent 
in the age in which it was uttered. The vastly different 
views entertained by Dr. Beman and Socinus as to the per- 
son of Christ, make of course a corresponding difference in 
their whole religious system. But as to the nature of the 
atonement, we have always considered the ground advocated 
by Dr. Beman, as utterly untenable against the arguments 
of Socinians. It is a rejection of the scriptural account, and 
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after that is done, one theory has as much authority as 
another. 

Our third remark is, that this theory besides being inde- 
pendent of scripture, and perfectly arbitrary, is directly op- 
posed to the explicit teaching of the word of God. Be it 
remembered that the Bible is admitted to be full of the doc- 
trine of the atonement; that it is the great central point in 
the religion.of redeemed man. It is also admitted that God 
has revealed not only the fact that we are saved by the obe- 
dience and death of Christ, but also the way in which his 
work is efficacious to that end. The Socinian says, it is by 
its moral effect upon men; Dr. Beman says, it is from its 
tendency to prevent crime and preserve the order of the uni- 
verse ; the common faith of Christendom is, that Christ saves 
us by satisfying the demands of law and justice in our stead. 
As the Bible is full of this doctrine it must enable us to de- 
cide which of these views is right, for the Bible was intended 
to teach us the way of salvation. We are taught then first, 
that Christ bore our sins. Heb. ix. 28, 1 Pet. ii. 24, Is. 
lil. 12, &c. It cannot be disputed that the usual scriptural 
meaning of the expression, to bear sin, is to bear the punish- 
ment due to sin. Lev. xxi. 9. If they keep not my ordi- 
nance “they shall bear sin for it.” Num. xviii. 22, xiv. 33, 
Lev. v. 1,17. “ He is guilty, and shall bear his iniquity.”’ 
Ez. xviii. 20. “The soul that sinneth it shall die. The son 
shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the fa- 
ther bear the iniguity of the son.’? No one doubts that this 
means, the son shall not be punished for the sins of the father, 
nor the father for the sins of the son. When therefore the 
scriptures say that Christ bore our sins, they say in express 
terms, that he bore the punishment of our sins. This is ren- 
dered the more certain, because he bore them by suffering, 
or by dying; and because the scriptures express this same 
idea in so many other ways. This account of the nature of the 
atonement is found not only in poetical descriptions of 
Christ’s sufferings, but in the most didactic portions of the 
Bible. The language used had an established sense in the 
minds of those to whom it was addressed, who could not fail 
to understand it according to its obvious meaning. That 
meaning, therefore, we are bound, by all sound rules of in- 
terpretation, to believe the sacred writers intended to convey. 
How does Dr. Beman answer this? Does he attempt to 
‘show that the phrase “to bear sin’’ does commonly mean 


to bear the punishment of sin? or that it has not that mean- 
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ing when used in reference to Christ? As far as we have 
been able to find, he contents himself with some general re- 
marks against taking figurative language in its literal sense. 
He subjects the passages, in which the phrase in question 
occurs, to no critical examination. He makes no attempt 
to show that figurative language may not convey a definite 
meaning, or that that meaning isnot to be learnt from usage, 
and the known opinions of those to whom it is addressed. 
It is enough for him that he does not like the truth, which 
the passages in question would then teach; that he cannot 
see how the innocent could so take the place of the guilty as 
to bear their punishment ; that he cannot reconcile this doc- 
trine with the justice of God, nor with his views of other 
portions of scripture. In the mean time the plain meaning 
of the scriptures stands, and those who find all other scrip- 
tural representations consistent with that meaning, and to 
whom it is in fact the very ground of their hope towards 
God, will receive it gladly, and in all its simplicity. The 
theory of Dr. Beman, then, which denies that Christ suffered 
the penalty due to our sins, must be admitted to be in direct 
conflict with these express declarations of the word of God.* 

Secondly, the scriptures in order to teach us the nature of 
atonement, says that Christ offered himself as a sacrifice 
unto God. What then is, according to the scriptures, a sac- 
rifice for sins? “The essence of a propitiatory sacrifice,’’ 
says Storr, “is the forgiveness of sin, through the transfer 
of punishment from the actual offender to another.”’t The 
moderate Bishop Burnet says, “The notion of an expia- 
tory sacrifice which was then, when the New Testament 
was writ, well understood all the world over, both by 
Jews and gentiles, was this, that the sin of one person was 
transferred on a man or beast, who upon that was devoted 
or offered to God, and suffered in the room of the offending 


* Prof. Stuart, in his commentary and Excursus on Heb. ix. 28, says, “To 
bear the sins of others, is to bear or endure the penalty due to them.” Hav- 
ing proved this, he adds, “ The sentiment of the clause then clearly is, that 
Jesus by bis death, (which could take place but once), endured the penalty 
that our sins deserved or bore the sorrows due to us.” What he further says, 
that the sufferings of Christ were not in all respects and considered in every 
point of view, an exact and specific guid pro quo, as it regards the penalty 
threatened against sin, that the Saviour did not suffer a guilty conscience, or 
despair, would be pertinent, had he first proved that any respectable body of 
Christians held any such doctrine, or that a guilty conscieuce, or despair is an 
essential part of the penalty of the law. 

{ Zweck des Todes Jesu. § 8. 
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person; and by this oblation, the punishment of the sin 
being laid on the sacrifice, an expiation was made for sin, 
and the sinner was believed to be reconciled to God.’?* 
That this is the correct view of the scriptural doctrine con- 
cerning sacrifices, may be inferred, 1. From its being con- 
fessedly the light in which they were generally regarded 
by the Jews and by the whole ancient world, and from its 
being a simple and natural explanation of the service. On 
this hypothesis, every thing is significant and intelligible. 
2. From the express didactic statements of the Bible. The 
life is said to be in the blood, and “I have given it to you 
as an atonement for your souls; for it is the blood that 
maketh atonement for the soul (life.) Lev. xvii. 11. The 
very nature of the service then was the substitution of life 
for life. The life forfeited was redeemed by the life paid. 
3. From all the rites connected with the service and all the 
expressions employed concerning it. There was to be con- 
fession of sin, imposition of hands (as expressing the idea 
of transfer and substitution,) the sins were said to be laid 
on the head of the victim, which was then put to death, or, 
as in the case of the scape-goat, dismissed into the wilder- 
ness and another goat sacrificed in its place. All these di- 
rections plainly teach that the nature of expiatory offerings 
consisted in the substitution of the victim for the offender, 
and in the infliction of the penalty of death incurred by the 
one, upon the other. 4. That this is the scriptural doctrine 
on this subject, is made still plainer by the fact, that all that 
is taught by saying, that the Messiah bore our sins, that 
our iniquities were laid upon him, that he bore our sorrows, 
that the chastisement of our peace was laid on him, is ex- 
pressed by the prophet by saying, He made « his soul an 
offering for sin.” Then an offering for sin, is one on whom 
sin is laid, who bears sins, i.e., as has been shown, the 
penalty due to sin. 5. This view of the subject is further 
confirmed by a consideration of the effects ascribed to these 
sacrifices. ‘They made atonement; they propitiated God ; 
they secured the remission of the penalty incurred. When 
an Israelite had committed any offence by which he for- 
feited his standing in the theocracy, (that is, the favour of 
God as his theocratical ruler,) he brought to the priest the 
appointed sacrifice, made confession of his sin, the victim 
was slain in his place, and he was restored to his standing, 


* Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles, Article 2. 
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and saved from being cut off from his people. These sacri- 
fices always produced these effects; they always secured 
the remission of the theocratical penalty for which they 
were offered and accepted. Whether they secured the for- 
giveness of the soul before God, depended on the state of 
mind of the offerer. Of themselves they had no such effi- 
cacy, since it was impossible that the blood of bulls and 
goats could take away sin. But nothing is plainer from 
scripture, than that the way in which the Israelites obtained 
the remission of the civil or theocratical penalties which they 
had incurred, was intended to teach us how sin is pardoned 
in the sight of God through Jesus Christ. 

If then the Bible, according to the almost unanimous 
judgment of Christians, teach that the idea of an expia- 
tory sacrifice, is, that by vicarious punishment justice is 
satisfied and sin forgiven ; if this was the view taken of them 
by Jews and Gentiles, then does the Bible, in so constantly 
representing Christ as a propitiation, as a lamb, as a sacri- 
fice for sin, expressly teach that he bore the penalty due to 
our sins, that he satisfied divine justice, and secured for all 
in whose behalf that sacrifice is accepted, the pardon of sin 
and restoration to the divine favour. ‘To talk of figure here 
is out of the question. Admit that the language is figura- 
tive, the question is what idea was it intended to convey ? 
beyond doubt that which the sacred writers knew with cer- 
tainty would be attached to it, by their immediate readers, 
and which in fact has been attached to it in all ages of the 
church.* ‘To tell a conscience-stricken Israelite that a sac- 
rifice was designed either to impress his own mind, or the 
minds of others with the truth that God is just or benevo- 
lent, would have beena mockery. It was to him an atone- 
ment, a propitiation, a vicarious punishment, or it was no- 
thing. And it is no less a mockery to tell a convinced sin- 
ner, that the death of Christ was designed to lead him to 
repentance, or to preserve tlie good order of the universe. 
Unless the Redeemer was a sacrifice, on whom our sins 
were laid, who bore the penalty we had incurred, it is, to 


* “Jt is not possible for us to preserve” says Bishop Burnet, “ any reverence 
for the New Testament, or the writers of it, so far as to think them even honest 
men, not to say inspired men, if we can 1magine, that in so sacred and import- 
tant a matter they could exceed so much as to represent that a sacrifice which 
is not truly so, ‘This is a subject which will not bear figures and amplifications } 
it must be treated strictly, and with a just exactness of expression.” Burnet 
on the Thirty-Nine Articles, the same page quoted above. 
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such a sinner, no atonement, and no adequate ground of 
confidence toward God.* 

Again, it is a part of the common faith of the church, that 
Jesus Christ, is a true and proper priest; that what was 
symbolical and figurative, with regard to other priests, is 
real as it regards him. He is called a priest ; it is proved 
that he has all the qualifications for the office, that he was 
divinely appointed, that he performed all its duties, se- 
cures all its benefits, and that his priesthood supercedes 
all others. We are acccordingly commanded to come to 
him in the character of a priest, to commit our souls into 
his hands, that he may reconcile us to God, and make inter- 
cession for us. This is the scriptural method of representing 

. the manner in which Christ saves us, and the nature of his 
work. Dr. Beman in his chapter on the “ Fact of the Atone- 
ment,” which is directed against Socinians, avails himself of 
all the usual sources of scriptural proof, and in the course of 
the chapter is forced to speak of Christ as a sacrifice and a 
Priest. But when he comes to the exposition of his views 
of the nature of the atonement, he finds it expedient and 
even necessary, to leave that mode of representation en- 
tirely out of view. We hear no more of propitiating God, 
of Christ as a sacrifice, of his character as a Priest. It is 
now all moral government, the order and interest of the 
universe, symbolical teaching, exhibition of truth and mo- 


* “ The innate sense of divine justice, which all men possess, demands that 
the sinner should receive his due, that the stroke he has given to the law, 
should recoil upon himself. The deeper his sense of guilt, the less can he be 
satisfied with mere pardon, and the more does he demand punishment, for by 
punishment he 1s sustirrev, Whence do we derive his intimate persuasion 
of God’s justice? Not from without; because men, as empirically guided, 
regard freedom from suffering as the highest good; it must therefore be im- 
planted in our nature by God himself. The holiness of God, which reveals it- 
self to the sinner by the connexion between suffering and transgression, has 
therefore, a witness for itself in every human breast. Hence, on the one hand, 
the proclamation of pardon and reconciliation, could not satisfy the conscience 
of the sinner, unless his guilt had been atoned for by punishment ; and on the 
other hand, divine love could not offer its blessings to the sinner, unless holiness 
was revealed together with love. It was therefore necessary that suffering com- 
mensurate with the apostacy of man should be endured, which men would im- 
pute to themselves as their own. Such was the suffering, inward and out- 
ward, of the Redeemer. Two things were necessary, 1. That those sufferings 
should correspond to (entsprechen) the greatness of the sin of mankind, 2, 
That the sinner could rightfully impute them to himself.” Tuoruck, Bei- 
lage II. zum Hebraerbrief p. 104. There is more real and precious truth, 
according to our judgment, in that short paragraph, than in all Dr. Beman’s 
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tives. Why is all this? Why does not Dr. Beman’s doc- 
trine admit of being thrown into the scriptural form? Why 
must the terms sacrifice, priest, propitiation, be discarded, 
when teaching the nature of the atonement? For the very 
obvious reason that there is an entire incongruity between 
his views and the word of God. What has a sacrifice and 
priest to do with governmental display? This fact alone 
works the condemnation of Dr. Beman’s whole theory. 
His plan of salvation, his method of access to God, is ir- 
reconcileable with that presented in the scriptures. There 
we are taught that as the Israelite who had offended, came 
to the priest, who zmade an atonement for him in the ap- 
pointed way, and thus reconciled him to God ; so the peni- 
tent sinner, must come to Christ as his High Priest, who 
satisfies the divine justice by presenting his own merits be- 
fore God, and who ever lives to make intercession for him. 
Would this representation ever lead a human being to ima- 
gine, that Christ merely makes pardon possible, that his 
death was a symbolical lesson to the universe? According 
to Dr. Beman’s theory, Christ is not a Priest. We are un- 
der no necessity of recognising him as such, nor of commit- 
ting ourselves into his hands, nor of relying on his merits 
and intercession. A mere possibility of salvation for all 
men is all that Christ has accomplished. But does this 
make him a High Priest, in the scriptural and universally 
received sense, of the term ? 

A third method by which the scriptures teach us the na- 
ture of the atonement, is by express declarations concerning 
the nature of his sufferings, or the immediate design of his 
death. It is expressly taught that his suffermgs were 
penal, that he endured the penalty of the law, and that he 
thus suffered not for himself but for us. This is a point 
about which there is so much strange misconception, that it 
is necessary to explain the meaning of the terms here used. 
The sufferings of rational beings are either calamities, hav- 
ing no reference to sin; or chastisement designed for the 
improvement of the sufferer; or penal when designed for 
the satisfaction of justice. Now what is meant by the lan- 
guage above used is, that the sufferings of Christ were not 
mere calamities; neither were they chastisements, (in 
the sense just stated), nor were they simply exemplary, nor 
merely symbolical, designed to teach this or that truth, 
but that they were penal, i.e. designed to satisfy di- 
vine Justice. This is the distinctive character assigned to 
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them in scripture. Again, by the penalty of the law is 
meant, that suffering which the law demands as a satisfac- 
tion to justice. It is not any specific kind or degree of suf- 
fering, for it varies both as to degree and kind, in every 
supposable case of its infliction. The sufferings of no two 
men that ever; lived, are precisely alike, in this world or 
the next, unless their constitution, temperament, sins, feel- 
ings, and circumstances were precisely alike, which is ab- 
solutely incredible. The objection therefore started by So- 
cinians, that Christ did not suffer the penalty of the law, 
because he did not suffer remorse, despair, or eternal ban- 
ishment from God, was answered, by cotemporary theolo- 
gians, by denying that those things entered essentially into 
the penalty of the law. That penalty is in scripture called 
death, which includes every kind of evil inflicted by divine 
justice in punishment of sin; and inasmuch as Christ suf- 
fered such evil, and to such a degree as fully satisfied di- 
vine justice, he suffered what the scriptures call the penalty 
of the law. It is not the nature, but the relation of suffer- 
ings to the law, which give them their distinctive character. 
What degree of suffering the law demands, as it varies in 
every specific case, God only can determine. The suffer- 
ings of Christ were unutterably great; still with one voice, 
Papists, Lutherans and Reformed, rebutted the objection of 
Socinus, that the transient sufferings of one man could not 
be equivalent to the sufferings due to the sins of men, by 
referring, not to the degree of the Saviour’s anguish, as 
equal to the misery due to all for whom he died, but to the 
infinite dignity of his person. It was the Lord of glory 
who was crucified. As the bodily sufferings of a man are 
referred to his whole person, so the scriptures refer the suf- 
ferings of Christ’s human nature to his whole person. And 
he was a divine, and not a human person ; but a divine per- 
son with a human nature. This is an awful subject, on 
which all irreverent speculation must be very offensive to 
God. Let it be enough to say with the scriptures that 
Christ suffered the penalty of the law in our stead, and that 
the penalty of the law was that kind and amount of suffer- 
ing, which from such a Person, was a full satisfaction to the 
divine justice. All that our standards say on this point, 
they say wisely, viz. that the Saviour endured the miseries 
of this life, the wrath of God, the accursed death of 
the cross, and continued under the power of death 
for a time. This was the penalty of the law; for the 
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wrath of God however expressed, constitutes that penalty, 
in its strictest and highest sense. 

That the scriptures do teach that Christ’s sufferings were 
penal, has already been proved from those passages in 
which he is said to bear our sins, that our iniquities were 
laid upon him, that he suffered the chastisement of our 
peace, and that as a sacrifice he-endured the death which 
we had incurred. The same truth is expressed still more 
explicitly in Gal. iii. 13. The apostle thus argues. The 
law pronounces accursed all who do not obey every com- 
mand; no man has ever rendered this perfect obedience, 
therefore all men are under the curse; but Christ has re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law, having been made a 
curse for us. There can be no doubt what the apostle 
means, when he says, that all men are under the curse ; 
nor when he says, cursed is every one who continueth 
not in all things written in the law to do them, neither can 
it be doubted what he means when he:says, Christ was 
made acurse. ‘The three expressions, under the curse, ac- 
cursed, and made a curse, cannot mean essential different 
things. If the former mean that we were exposed to the 
penalty, the latter must mean that Christ endured the pen- 
alty. He hath redeemed us from the curse by bearing it 
in our stead.* 

To the same effect the apostle speaks in Rom. viii. 3. 
What the law could not do (1. e. effect the justification of 
men) in that it was weak through the flesh, that God did, 
having sent his Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for 
sin, or as a sin-offering, he condemned, i. e. punished sin, 
in the flesh, i. e. in him, who was clothed in our nature. 
This passage, agrees, as to the principal point, with the one 
cited from Galatians. The sentence which we had incurred 
was carried into effect upon the Redeemer, in order that we 
might be delivered from the law under which we were 
justly condemned. In 2 Cor. v. 21, the apostle in urging 
men to be reconciled to God, presents the nature, and mode 
of the atonement, as the ground of his exhortation. For 


*Tn this interpretation every modern commentator of whom we have any 
knowledge concurs, as for example Koppe, Flatt, Winer, Usteri, Matthies 
Riickert, De Wette. What the apostle adds in the next verse, “ For it is 
written cursed is every one that is hung upon a tree,” is evidently intended to 
justify from scripture the use of the word curse. Those publicly exposed as 
suffering the sentence of the law, are called cursed, hence since Christ, though 


perfectly holy, did bear the sente f the | ( 
atic 4 tite nce of the law, the word may be properly ap- 
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he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that 
we might become the righteousness of God in him.”? The 
only sense in which Christ, who was free from all sin, 
could be made sin, was by having our sins laid upon him, 
and the only way in which our sins could be laid upon 
him, was by his so assuming our place as to endure, in our 
stead, the penalty we had incurred. “God made him to be 
sin,” says De Wette, “in that he laid on him the punish- 
ment of sin.”’” Here again we have precisely the same doc- 
trine, taught under all the other forms of expression already 
considered. Christ was made sin, as we in him are made 
righteousness; we are justified, he was condemned; we 
are freed from the penalty, he endured it; he was treated 
as justice required the sinner to be treated ; we are treated 
according to his merits and not our own deserts, 

Fourthly, there are various other forms under which the 
scriptures set forth the nature of Christ’s death which the 
limits of a review forbid our considering. He has re- 
deemed us; he has purchased us; he gave himself asa 
ransom, &c. It is readily admitted that all these terms are 
often used in a wide sense, to express the general idea of 
deliverance without reference to the mode by which that 
deliverance is effected. It cannot however be denied that 
they properly express deliverance by purchase, 1. e, by the 
payment of what is considered equivalent to the person or 
thing redeemed. In the Bible it is not simply said that 
Christ has delivered us; nor is it said he delivered us by 
power, nor by teaching, but by his death, by his own pre- 
cious blood, by giving himself, by being made a curse for 
us. Such representations cannot fail to convey the idea of 
a redemption in the proper sense of the term, and therefore 
teach the true nature of the atonement. We are redeemed; 
that which was given for us was of infinite value. 

If the scriptures thus teach that Christ saves us by 
bearing our sins, or being made a sin-offering in our place, 
then the more general expressions, such as he died for us, 
he gave himself for us, we are saved by his death, his 
blood, his cross, and others of a similar kind, are all to be: 
understood in accordance with those more explicit state- 
ments. ‘To the pious reader of the New Testament, there- 
fore, the precious truth that Christ died as our substitute, 
enduring in his own person, the death which we had in- 
curred, redeeming us from the curse by being made a curse 
for us, meets him upon almost every page, and confirms his 
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confidence in the truth and exalts his estimate of its value, 
by this frequency of repetition and variety of statement. 
Fifth, there is still another consideration in proof of the 
unscriptural character of Dr. Beman’s theory, which is too 
important to be overlooked. The apostle in unfolding the 
plan of redemption proceeds on the assumption that men 
are under a law or covenant which demands perfect obe- 
dience, and which threatens death in case of transgression. 
He then shows that no man, whether Jew or Gentile, can 
fulfil the conditions of that covenant, or so obey the law as 
to claim justification on the ground of his own righteous- 
ness. Still as this law is perfectly righteous, it cannot be 
arbitrarily set aside. What then was to be done? What 
hope can there be for the salvation of sinners? The apostle 
answers by saying, that what the law could not do, (that 
is, save men,) God has accomplished by the mission of his 
Son. But how does the Son save us? This is the very 
question before us. It relates to the nature of the work of 
Christ, which Dr. Beman has undertaken to discuss. Paul’s 
answer to that question is, that Christ saves us by being 
made under the law and fulfilling all itsdemands. He ful- 
filled all righteousness, he knew no sin, he was holy, harm- 
less and separate of sinners. He bore our sins in his own 
body on the tree, and thus endured the death which the 
law threatened against sin. He has thus reedemed us from 
the law; that is, we are no longer under obligation to 
satisfy, in our own person, its demands, in order to our justi- 
fication. The perfect righteousness of Christ is offered as 
as the groynd of justification, and all who accept of that 
righteousness by faith, have it so imputed to them, that 
they can plead it as their own, and God has promised to 
accept it to their salvation. We can hardly persuade our- 
selves that any ordinary reader of the Bible, can deny that 
this is a correct representation of the manner in which Paul 
preached the gospel. It is the burden of all his writings, it 
is the gospel itself as it lay in his mind, and as he presented 
it to others. It is the whole subject of the first eight chap- 
ters of his Epistle to the Romans, and of all the doctrinal 
part of his Epistle to the Galatians. In the former of these 
epistles, he shows that there are but two methods of justifica- 
tion, the one by our own righteousness and the other by the 
righteousness of God. Having shown that no man has or 
can have an adequate righteousness, of his own, he shows 
that the gospel reveals the righteousness of God, that is, the 
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righteousness which is by faith in Jesus Christ, and which 
is upon all them that believe. This righteousness is so com- 
plete, that God is just in justifying those who have the faith 
by which it is received and appropriated. He afterwards 
illustrates this great doctrine of imputed righteousness, by 
a reference to the case of Adam, and shows that as on the 
account of the offence of one man, a sentence of condemna- 
tion passed on all men,so on account of the righteousness of 
one man, the free gift of justification has come upon all. As 
by the disobedience of one the many were made sinners, so 
by the obedience of one, the many are made righteous. It is 
involved in all this, that we are no longer under the law, no 
longer subject to its demand of a perfect personal righteous- 
ness but justified by a righteousness, which satisfies its widest 
claims. Hence the apostle so frequently asserts, ye are not 
under the law; ye are free from the law. But how? not 
by abrogating the law, or by dispensing with its righteous 
claims, but legally as a woman is free from her husband, 
not by deserting him, not by repudiating his authority, but 
by his ceasing to have any claim to her, which continues 
only so long as he lives. So we are freed from the law by 
the body of Christ, 1. e., by his death. He was made under 
the law that he might redeem them who were under the 
law; he hath redeemed us from its curse by being made a 
curse for us, he has taken away the hand writing which 
was against us, nailing it to the cross. There is, therefore, 
now no condemnation to those who are in Christ Jesus, be- 
cause we are by this gospel freed from the law and its con- 
demnation. Hence Paul teaches that if righteousness, (that 
is, what satisfies the demands of the law) could have come 
in any other way, Christ is dead in vain. How exclusively 
this righteousness of Christ was the ground of the apostle’s 
personal confidence, is plain from his pregnant declaration 
to the Philippians, that he counted all things but dung, that 
he might win Christ, and be found in him, not having his 
own righteousness, but that which is through the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith. 

With this representation of the plan of salvation, Dr. Be- 
man’s theory is utterly irreconcilable. According to his 
theory, the demands of the law have not been satisfied. 
« The relation of the sinner to the curse which this law pro- 
nounces against the transgressor, is legally—not evangeli- 
cally—just the same that it was without an atonement,”? 
« The law has the same demand upon him, and utters the 
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same denunciation of wrath against him. The law, or jus- 
tice, that is distributive justice, as expressed in the law, 
has received no satisfaction at all”? p. 133. What then 
has Christ’s atonement done for us? He has simply opened 
the way for pardon. «All that the atonement has done for 
the sinner,’ says Dr. Beman, “is to place him within the 
reach of pardon.” p. 137. “The way is now open. Mer- 
cy can now operate. The door is open.” p. 106. The 
atonement “was required and made in order to open a 
consistent way for the publication of pardon, or for the 
exercise of grace to sinners.” p. 124. 

This theory directly contradicts the apostle’s doctrine, 1. 
Because he teaches that Christ was made under the law for 
the purpose of redeeming them that are under the law, and 
that he was made a curse for us. We are therefore deliv- 
ered from the law, as a covenant of works, and are not sub- 
ject to its demands and its curse when united to him. 2. 
Because it virtually denies that Christ wrought out any 
righteousness which is the ground of our justification. He 
merely makes pardon possible, whereas Paul says that by 
his obedience we are made righteous, that we become the 
righteousness of Godin him. On this new theory, the lan- 
guage of the apostle, when he speaks of not having his own 
righteousness, but the righteousness which is by faith of 
Jesus Christ, is unintelligible. 3. It destroys the very na- 
ture of justification, which is an act of God’s free grace, 
wherein he pardoneth all our sins, and accepteth us as right- 
eous in his sight only for the righteousness of Christ, impu- 
ted unto us, and received by faith alone.’’? But according 
to this theory there is no such thing as justification: we 
are merely pardoned. In scripture, however, and in all 
languages, the ideas of pardon and justification are distinct 
and in a measure opposite.* If we are justified, we are 
declared righteous. That is, it is declared that, as concerns 
us, on some ground or for some reason, the law is satisfied; 
and that reason Paul says must either be our own righteous- 
ness, or the righteousness of Christ. Dr. Beman’s theory 
admits of no such idea of justification. The sinner is merely 
forgiven, because the death of Christ, prevents such forgive- 
ness doing any harm. This is not what the Bible teaches, 
when it speaks of our being made the righteousness of God 


* “The word dixosody,”” says De Wette, “ means not merely negatively ¢o 
pardon ; but also affirmatively to declare righteous.” 
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in Christ ; or of his imputing righteousness to us; or of our 
receiving the gift of righteousness. This is not what the 

convinced sinner needs, to whom, not mere pardon, but 

Justification on the ground of a righteousness, which though 
not his own, is his, as wrought out for him and bestowed 
by the free gift of God, is necessary to peace with God. 
tom. v. 1. 

4, It destroys the nature of justifying faith and deranges 
the whole plan of salvation. In accordance with the serip- 
tures, faith in Jesus Christ, is, in our standards, declared to 
be a saving grace, whereby we receive and Test upon him 
alone for salvation, as he is offered to us in the gospel. This 
is perfectly natural and intelligible, if Christ is our right- 
eousness. If his work of obedience and death is the sole 
ground of justification before God, then we understand what 
the Bible means by believing upon Christ, putting our trust 
in him, being found in him; then the phrase, faith of Christ, 
which so often occurs as expressing the idea of a faith of 
which he is the object, has its appropriate meaning. Then 
too we understand what is meant by coming to Christ, re- 
ceiving Christ, putting on Christ, being in Christ. Upon 
Dr. Beman’s theory however all this is well nigh unintelli- 
gible. We admit that a vague sense may be put on these 
expressions on any theory of the atonement, even that of 
the Socinians. If the death of Christ is necessary to salva- 
tion, either, as they say, by revealing the love of God, or 
as Dr. Beman says, by revealing his regard for law, then to 
believe in Christ, or to receive Christ, might be said, to 
mean, to believe the truth that without the revelation made 
by his death, God would not forgive sin. But how far is 
this from being the full and natural import of the terms! 
Who would ever express mere acquiescence in the fact that 
Christ has made salvation possible, by saying, ‘I would be 
found in him not having mine own righteousness, but the 
righteousness which is by faith of Jesus Christ?’ The fact 
is the Socinian view is in some respects much easier recon- 
ciled with scripture than that of Dr. Beman. The passage 
just quoted, for example, might have this meaning, viz. we 
must have, not the moral excellence which the law can 
give, but that inward righteousness of which faith in Christ 
is the source. This would have some plausibility, but what 
‘the righteousness which is by faith of Jesus Christ’ can 
mean, as opposed to our own righteousness, on Dr. Beman’s 
ground, it is hard to conceive. 
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Again, according to the Bible and the common doctrine 
of the church, when a sinner is convinced of his sin and 
misery, of his entire unworthiness in the sight of God, he is 
to be directed to renounce all dependence upon himself and 
to believe in Christ, that is, to place all his-confidence 1n 
him. But if Christ has only made salvation possible, if 
he has merely brought the sinner within the reach of mercy, 
this is a most unnatural direction. What has the sinner to 
come to Christ for? Why should he be directed to receive 
or submit to the righteousness of God? Christ has nothing 
to do for him. He has made salvation possible, and his 
work is done; what the sinner has to do is to submit to 
God. The way is open, let him lay aside his rebellion, and 
begin to love and serve his maker. Such are the directions, 
which this theory would lead its advocates to give to those 
who are convinced of their sin and danger. This is nota 
mere imagination, such are the directions, commonly and 
characteristically given by those who adopt Dr. Beman’s 
view of the atonement. Christ disappears in a great mea- 
sure from his own gospel. You may take up volume after 
volume of their sermons, and you will find excellent dis- 
courses upon sin, obligation, moral government, regenera- 
tion, divine sovereignty, &c., but the cross is comparatively 
kept out of view. Christ has no immediate work in the 
sinner’s sabvation ; and accordingly the common directions 
to those who ask, what they must do to be saved, is, 
submit to God, choose him and his service, or something of 
similar import. To such an extreme has this been carried, 
by some whose logical consistency has overcome the influ- 
ence of scriptural language and traditionary instruction, 
that they have not hesitated to say that the command, Be- 
heve in Christ, is obsolete. It was the proper test of sub- 
mission in the apostolic age, but in our day, when all men 
recognise Christ as the Messiah, it is altogether inappropri- 
ate. We doubt not that thousands who agree substantially 
with Dr. Beman, would be shocked at this language; ne- 
vertheless it is the legitimate consequence of his theory. If 
the atonement is a mere governmental display, a mere sym- 
bolical method of instruction, then the command to believe 
in Christ, to come to him, to trust in him and his righteous- 
ness, is not the language in which sinners should be ad- 
dressed. It does not inform them of the specific thing which 
they must do in order to be saved. Christ has opened the 
door, their business is now immediately with God. 
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Again, can any reader of the Bible, can any Christian at 
feast, doubt that union with Christ, was to the apostles one 
of the most important and dearest of all the doctrines of the 
gospel; a doctrine which lay at the root of all the other 
doctrines of rederaption, the foundation of their hopes, the 
source of their spiritual life. But according to the theory 
that Christ’s death is a mere symbolical method of instruc- 
tion, an expression of a great truth, that it merely opens the 
way for mercy, what can union with Christ mean? In 
what sense are we in him? how are we his members? 
How is it that we die, that we live, that we are to rise from 
the dead in virtue of that union? What is meant by living 
by faith of which he is the object? The fact is this theory 
changes the whole nature of the gospel; every thing is al- 
tered; the nature of faith, the nature of justification, the 
mode of access to God, our relation to Christ, the inward 
exercises of communion with him, so that the Christian 
feels disposed to say with Mary, They have taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him. 

We do not believe there is truth enough in this theory to 
sustain the life of religion in any man’s heart. We have no 
idea that Dr. Beman, Dr. Cox, or any good man really lives 
by it. The truth, as it is practically embraced and appropria- 
ted by the soul under the influence of the Holy Spirit, is the 
truth in the form in which it is presented in the Bible, and 
not as expressed in abstract propositions. It is therefore 
very possible for a man, to adopt theoretically such an ab- 
stract statement of a scriptural doctrine, as really denies its 
nature and destroys its power, and yet that same man may 
receive the truth for his own salvation as it is revealed in the 
Bible. We see daily instances of this in the case of Armin- 
ians, who professedly reject doctrines, which are really in- 
cluded in every prayer they utter. In like manner we be- 
lieve that many who profess to adopt the theory, that the 
-death of Christ merely opens the way for mercy, that it is 
only the symbolical expression of a moral truth, deny that 
theory in every act of faith they exercise in Jesus Christ. 
Still the theory is none the less false and dangerous. It has 
its effect, and just so far as it operates, it tends to destroy 
all true religion. Its tendency, especially in private Chris- 
tians, is counteracted by reading the scriptures and by the 
teaching of the Spirit. But the evil of the constant inculca- 
tion of error and misrepresentation of truth, cannot easily 
be exaggerated. The particular error concerning the na- 
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ture of the atonement inculcated in this book, has, we be- 
lieve, done more to corrupt religion, and to promote Socin- 
ianism, than any other of the vaunted improvements of 
American theology, which, after all, are but feeble reproduc- 
tions of the rejected errors of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

The doctrine of atonement for which we contend as the 
distinguishing and essential doctrine of the gospel, is, 1. 
That sin for its own sake deserves the wrath and curse of 
God. 2. That God is just, immutably determined, from 
the excellence of his nature to punish sin. 3. That out of 
his sovereign and infinite love, in order to redeem us from 
the law, that is, from its demands and curse, he sent his 
own Son, in the likeness of sinful flesh, who in his own per- 
son fulfilled those demands, and endured that curse in our 
stead. ‘That his righteousness, or merit, thus wrought out, 
is imputed to every one that believes, to his justification be- 
fore God. This is the doctrine of the church catholic, over- 
laid, corrupted and made of none effect, in the church of 
Rome; disembarrassed, reproduced, and exhibited as the 
doctrine of the Reformation; in manifold forms since op- 
posed or rejected, but ever virtually embraced and trusted 
in by every sincere child of God. 

What then are the objections to this great doctrine? The 
first objectionurged by Dr. Beman is, that it involves “a trans- 
fer of moral character between Christ and those for whom 
he died. Christ could not be punished on legal principles, 
until he was guilty in the eye of the law; and his people 
could not be justified on legal principles, till its penalty was 
literally inflicted. This transfer of character so as to ren- 
der Jesus Christ the sinner, and the soul! for whom he died, 
innocent, appears to us without foundation in reason and 
scripture.’’ The objection then is, that the doctrine that 
Christ endured the punishment of our sins, and that we are 
justified by the imputation of his righteousness, involves 
such a transfer of moral character as to render Jesus Christ 
a sinner, and those for whom he died innocent. This objec- 
tion is directed not against this or that individual writer, 
but against whole bodies and classes of men, for Dr. Beman 
over and overasserts that there are but two viewsof the atone- 
ment, the one against which he brings this and other objec- 
tions, and his own governmental theory. We have already 
shown that the former is the common doctrine of all the 
churches of the Reformation. It is against them therefore, 
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this objection is brought. Our first remark on it is, that it is 
the old, often repeated, and often refuted slander of Socinians 
and Papists, the latter corrupting and denying the doctrine 
of their own church. Our second remark is, that it isa 
gross, shocking, and, we are constrained in conscience to 
add, wicked misrepresentation. Dr. Beman betrays his 
want of faith in the truth of the accusation, though he 
makes it against hundreds and thousands of his brethren, 
by saying that a doctrine which represents Jesus Christ as 
a sinner, “appears to us without foundation in reason and 
scripture.” ! Shocking blasphemy appears to us without 
foundation! Whatman who believed what he said could 
utter such language? Is this the way in which a doctrine 
which represents the Son of God a sinner, is to be spoken 
of? No, Dr. Beman knew full well, that the doctrine he 
writes against, includes no such blasphemy. He cannot 
be so grossly ignorant as not to know that the distinction 
between the imputation and the infusion of sin and right- 
eousness, is one for which the churches of the Reformation 
contended as for their life; and that the distinction is plain, 
intelligible, scriptural, and unavoidable. One which he and 
all other men do make, and must make. When the prophet 
says, “The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father,’’ 
does Dr. Beman pretend to believe, that he means that 
the moral character of the father shall not be transferred to 
the son? that the sin of the one shall not be infused into 
the other? why then does he pretend to believe (for we 
hope it is mere pretence) that when we say, our sins were 
laid on Christ, we teach that our moral character was so 
transferred to him as to render hima sinner? Our third 
remark is, that the objection is glaringly unjust. We say 
in the very language of scriptures that Christ bore our sins. 
We tell in what sense we understand that language, viz, 
that it means, not that Christ was rendered in moral charac- 
ter a sinner, which is blasphemy, but that he bore the punish- 
ment of our sins, which is the universally admitted meaning 
of the scriptural phrase. We say farther, that by punish- 
ment we mean sufferings judicially inflicted as a satisfaction 
to justice. These things are so plain, they have been so 
often repeated, they so evidently do not involve the shock- 
ing doctrine charged on those who use this language, that 
we can have little respect for the man, who can gravely, 
and tamely repeat the charge, to the prejudice of the truth, 
and to the wounding of his brethren. 
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Dr. Beman’s second objection is, that the system he op- 
poses destroys “all mercy in God the Father, in the salva- 
tion of sinners, because it represents God as totally disin- 
clined to the exercise of compassion, till every jot and tittle 
of the legal curse was inflicted. On the same principle 
grace or pardon in the release of the sinner from future 
punishment, would be out of the question; for what grace 
or pardon, or favour, can there be in the discharge of debtor 
whose demand (debt?) has been cancelled to the uttermost 
farthing ?”’ p. 122. This objection is the staple of his book. 
On p. 100 he represents us as teaching that “the Son of 
God endured the exact amount of suffering due on legal 
principles, to sinners.” On p. 107 he says, “ The amount 
of Christ’s sufferings must consequently be the same as the 
aggregate sufferings included in the eternal condemnation 
of all those who are saved by his merit. . . . The 
agonies which he suffered were equal to the endless misery 
of all those who will be saved by his interposition in their 
behalf”? On p. 146, he says, “If one soul were to be 
saved by the atonement, Christ must sustain an amount of 
suffering equal to that involved in the eternal condemnation 
of that one soul; and if a thousand were to be saved a 
thousand times that amount, and in the same proportion 
for any greater number who are to be rescued from perdi- 
tion and exalted to glory. To this scheme there are insur- 
mountable objections.”” True enough, but who hold that 
scheme? Dr. Beman attributes it to all who believe in the 
atonement, and do not adopt his scheme, for he says there 
are but two. This doctrine that the sufferings of Christ 
amounted to the aggregate sufferings of those who are to 
be saved, that he endured just so much for so many, is not 
found in any confession of the Protestant churches, nor in 
the writings of any standard theologian, nor in the recog- 
nised authorities of any church of which we have any 
knowledge. The whole objection is a gross and inexcusa- 
ble misrepresentation.* In a more moderate form it was 
brought forward by the Socinans, and repelled by the writers 
of that and subsequent ages. De Moor is generally re- 
cognised as the theologian of most authority among the 


* There was a little anonymous work called Gethsemane, republished some 
years ago in this country, which taught this guid pro quo system of the atone- 


ment. But we do not know asingle man, now of our church who adopted 
the sentiments of that work. 
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churches of Holland, and Turrettin is admitted to be one of 
the strictest of the Geneva school, and they both answer 
this calumny, by denying that according to their doctrine, 
there is any necessity for the assumption that Christ’s suf- 
ferings were equal to the sufferings of all his people. Thus 
Turrettin, after quoting at length the objection from Socinus, 
answers it, first, by showing that the scriptures teach that the 
one death of Christ was a satisfaction for all; that as by 
the one sin of Adam, many were made sinners, so by the 
righteousness of Christ, many are made righteous. 2. By 
insisting on the distinction between precuniary and penal sat- 
isfaction. A piece of money in the hand of a king is of no 
more value, than in the hands of a peasant, but the life of a 
king is of more value than that of a peasant, and one com- 
mander is often exchanged for many soldiers. 3. He says 
the adversaries forget that Christ is God, and therefore, 
though his sufferings could not be infinite as they were en- 
dured by his finite nature, they were of infinite value in 
virtue of the infinite dignity of his person. Sin, he says, 
is an infinite evil, because committed against an infinite 
God, through the act of a finite nature. So the sufferings 
of Christ, though endured in his human nature, are of in- 
finite value from the dignity of his person.* 

Dr. Beman, under this head, frequently objects that we 
degrade the atonement into a mere commercial transaction, 
a payment of a debt, which, from the nature of the case ex- 
cludes the idea of free remission. Our first remark on this 
objection is, that the scriptures use this same figure, and 
therefore it is right it should be used. When it is said, 
Christ purchased the church with his own blood, that we 
are redeemed not with corruptible things as silver and gold, 
but with the precious blood of Christ, such language means 
something. In every metaphor there is a point of compar- 
ison; the essential idea involved in the figure, must be 
found in subject to be illustrated. ‘To purchase is to acquire, 
and to acquire, by giving or doing something which secures 
a title to the thing acquired. When it is said that Christ 
purchased the church, it is certainly meant that he acquired 
it, that it is his, and that by his death he has secured a title 
to it, founded in the justice and promise of God. This does 


* See in the fourth vol. of his works, the treatise De Satisfactione Christi, 
289. The same answer to the same objection may be seen in De Moor, 


yol. iii. p. 1030. 
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not make redemption a commercial transaction, nor imply 
that there are not essential points of diversity between acquir- 
ing by money, and acquiring by blood. Hence our second 
remark is, that if Dr. Beman will take up any elementary 
work on theology, he will find the distinctton between 
pecuniary and penal satisfaction clearly pointed out, and 
the satisfaction of Christ shown to be of the latter, and not 
of the former kind. 1. In the one, the demand is upon the 
thing due, in the other case it is upon the person of the 
criminal. Hence, 2. The creditor is bound to accept the 
payment of the debt no matter when or by whom offered ; 
whereas in the case of a crime or sin, the sovereign is bound 
neither to provide a substitute nor to accept of one when 
offered. If he does either, it isa matterof grace. 3. Hence 
penal satisfaction does not zpso facég liberate, the acceptance 
isa matter of arrangement or covenant, and the terms of 
that covenant must depend on the will of the parties. Dr. 
Beman lapsed into an important truth, when he said “ Christ 
suffered by covenant,’ p. 98. What that covenant is, we 
learn from scripture, and from the manner in which it is exe- 
cuted. The Bible teaches that, agreeably to that covenant, 
the merits of Christ do not avail to the benefit of his people 
immediately; his children remain under condemnation as 
well as others until they believe ; and when they do be- 
lieve, they receive but the first fruits of their inheritance, 
they are but imperfectly sanetified, and are still subject to 
many evils, but being in a justified state, their sufferings 
are chastisements and not punishments, that is, they are 
designed for their own improvement, and not to satisfy jus- 
tice. 

The satisfaction of Christ therefore being for sin and by 
suffering, is expressly and formally declared not to be of 
the nature of pecuniary satisfaction. The grace of the gos- 
pel is thereby not obscured but rendered the more conspi- 
cuous. God is not rendered merciful by the atonement, (as 
we be slanderously reported, as some affirm that we say); 
on the contrary, the atonement flows from his infinite love. 
Dr. Beman writes as a Tritheist, or as against Tritheists, 
when he speaks of the work of the Son rendering the Fa- 
ther gracious, and attributes that representation tous. The 
Lord our God is one God. It was his infinite love devised 
the plan of redemption, and it was so devised, that the ex- 
ercise of love should be perfectly consistent with holiness, 
in order that God might be just in justifying sinners. Sure- 
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ly then our doctrine does not obscure the grace of the gos- 
pel, at least as to the origin of the plan of mercy. But it is 
further objected that if Christ rendered a complete satisfac- 
tion to divine justice, then pardon becomes a matter of jus- 
tice and not of grace. Justice to whom? certainly not to 
the ungodly. the unrighteous, the utterly undeserving, and 
hell-deserving sinner. If Christ suffered by covenant, and 
fulfilled all the conditions of that covenant, then he ac- 
quired a right to its promises. If he purchased his Church 
he has a right to it. If it was promised that for his obe- 
dience to death, he should see of the travail of his soul and 
be satisfied, then he, having done all that was required of 
him, has a right to the promised reward. But what right 
have we? None in the world; we are poor, and blind, 
and miserable, having nothing, meriting nothing, our only 
hope is that we shall be treated, not according to our de- 
serts, but according to the merits of another. 

The objection sounds strange to our ears, coming from 
such a quarter, that we destroy the grace of the gospel. 
What is salvation by grace, if it is not that God of his mere 
good pleasure provided redemption, that he determines of 
his own will who shall be partakers of its benefits; that 
those who are brought to repentance and faith, are not only 
justified avowedly on the ground of a righteousness which 
is not their own, but who are made to feel and acknowledge, 
as the very condition of their acceptance, their own ill- 
desert and misery, and who not only owe every thing to 
Christ, but possess every thing simply in virtue of their 
union with him, which union is kept up only by a self-re- 
nouncing, self-emptying faith. The feeblest infant resting 
on its mother’s bosom, a new born lamb carried in the shep- 
herd’s arms, might with as much plausibility be suspected 
of doubting the love that sustains them, as the believer in 
Christ’s having purchased the church with his own blood, 
of doubting the entire gratuitousness of his own salva- 
tion. 

It would be easy to retort, and show that it is Dr. Beman’s 
doctrine that destroys the grace of salvation. If Christ 
only makes pardon possible, if the possibility of forgive- 
ness is all we owe to him, to whom or what do we owe 
heaven? Is it to ourselves as some of the advocates of his 
doctrine teach? ‘This is the natural answer. Christ hav- 
ing made pardon possible, then God deals with men ac- 
cording to their works, Whatever answer Dr. Beman 
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himself would give tothe above question, it must from the na- 

ture of his system, be tame compared with the answer, which 
flows from the doctrine that we owe the blessed Redeemer, 
not the possibility of pardon merely, but justification, adop- 
tion, sanctification, the resurrection of the-body and hfe 
everlasting. These things, and all the blessedness they in- 
elude or suppose, are not merely rendered possible, but 
actually secured and given for Christ’s sake alone; and 
hence the spirits of the just made perfect, whose robes have 
been washed and made white in the blood of the lamb, 
would drown in their thanksgiving to Him that has cleansed. 
them from all sin, the whispered acknowledgments of those 
who have nothing for which to give thanks but the possi- 
bility of pardon. 

These objections which Dr. Beman urges in various 
forms throughout his book, are all old, and have been an- 
swered a hundred times. There is indeed one objection 
which is certainly American. It seems there was no econ- 
emy in the atonement. It saved nothing, and gained 
nothing. The atonement it is said is “the grand device of 
heaven for preventing misery and promoting happiness.’” 
p. 108. And it is triumphantly urged, (through some eight 
pages,) that if Christ suffered as much as the redeemed 
would have endured there is no gain of happiness. It is 
“a mere quid-pro-quo transaction.” p. 111. We have 
already shown that no church, or class of men hold that the 
blessed Redeemer endured as much suffering as the re- 
deemed would haveendured. Itisa mere misrepresentation. 
But dismissing that point, the objection itself is unworthy of 
a being gifted with a moral sense. Would it be nothing that 
unnumbered millions are saved from sin and made perfect 
in holiness? Supposing there was no absolute gain as to 
the amount of misery prevented, that Christ had in a few 
years suffered all that finite beings through eternity could 
endure, still would the vast accession to the holy inhabi- 
tants of heaven be nothing? Does not the Bible say that 
he gave himself for his chureh, to purify and cleanse it ? 
that the promotion of the holiness was the design of his 
death? Has it come to this, that the theory which makes 
happiness the end of the creation, must represent holiness 
as nothing, not worth giving thanks for, if gained at the 
least expense of happiness? This gross, epicurean view of - 
the sublime and awful mystery of redemption, is a disgrace 
to the age and country that gave it birth. x 
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We have thus endeavoured to show that the theory of 
atonement advocated by Dr. Beman, is founded on the false 
assumption that the punishment ef sin is for the prevention 
of crime, and not on account of its own intrinsic ill-desert ; 
that it of necessity involves a denial of the justice of God, 
and makes mere happiness the erd of creation; that it is 
destitute of any semblance or pretence of support from the 
Scriptures ; that it is just as arbitrary, and as much a philo- 
sophical speculation as the Secinian theory, the latter as- 
serting that the design ef Christ’s death was to display the 
love of God, and thus lead men to repentance; and the fer- 
mer, that it was intended to express his regard for his law, 
and thus act as a motive to obedience. We further en- 
deavoured to prove that the theory is in direct conflict with 
the Bible. The scriptures teach in every possible way, 
that as man was under a law or covenant which requires 
perfect obedience and threatens death in case of transgres- 
sion, the Sen of God was born of a woman and made 
under that law, fulfilling its conditions of perfect obedience 
and sustaining its curse for man’s redemption. And that 
his righteousness is freely imputed to all those who receive 
and rest upon it by faith. In denying this doctrine, which 
is the common faith of Christendom, Dr. Beman’s theory in- 
volves the denial of justification, reducing it to mere pardon ; 
destroys the true doctrine of justifying faith; overlooks the 
union between Christ and his people ; tends to banish Christ 
from view, and to vitiate the very source of all evangelical 
religion. 

We showed, that his objections to this doctrine, with one 
melancholy exception, were the oft repeated and oft refuted 
calumnies of Socinians; that the commen doctrine does not 
involve the transfer of moral character or represent Christ 
as a sinner; that so far from obscuring the grace of the 
gospel, or teaching that the atonement is the cause of the 
love of God, it represents it as flowing from that love, and 
presents in the clearest possible light the gratuitous nature 
of salvation. It is of grace that a Saviour was provided ; 
of grace that the benefits of his death are conferred on one 
rather than another. And though we rejoice to know that 
he has acquired a right to his church, having bought it 
with his own blood, yet his people know, feel, and ac- 
knowledge that to them every thing is of grace, their voca- 
tion, justification, and final salvation. ‘This is Christianity, 
a religion, of which Christ is the Alpha and Omega, the 
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first and the last, the author and the finisher, not the mere 
cause of the possibility of pardon. 

Our discussion of the all-important question respecting 
the nature of the atonement, has run out to so great a length, 


that we cannot claim much room for the consideration of 


its extent. Dr. Beman writes on this whole /subject, very 
much as a man might be expected to write against Calvin- 
ism, who got his views of that system, from the furious ha- 
rangues of itinerant Methodist preachers. He quotes no 
authorities, establishes no assertions, but coolly goes on at- 
tributing just what opinions come into his head to those 
against whom he writes. Had he taken up any one au- 
thor, or class of authors, cited from their writings their own 
exhibitions of doctrine, and proceeded to examine them, his 
readers would know what credit to give to his statements. 
He however has preferred to state in general terms that 
there are but two views of the atonement, his own and 
another. That other he then most grievously misrepresents. 
He attributes to all who reject his doctrine, opinions which 
not one in a million of them ever entertained. As far as 
relates to the nature of the atonement, these misrepresenta- 
tions have already been pointed out. He commences and 
continues his discussion concerning its extent on the same 
plan. He assumes that the question relates to the limita- 
tion in the very nature of the work of Christ. “ Ify’ he 
says, “the atonement is to be considered as a literal pay- 
ment of a debt, or, in other words, if it consisted in suffering 
the exact penalty of the law, in the room of those who will 
be saved, it is manifest, that it must be limited inits extent. 
In this case it would be a provision which must be regula- 
ted according to the principles of commutative justice. If 
one soul were to be saved “ then Christ must suffer so much, 
if a thousand then a thousand times as much,” &c., p. 145. 
The opposite doctrine, which he adopts, necessarily leads to 
the conclusion “that an atonement suflicient for one, is suffi- 
cient for all,’ of course those who reject his view, are made 
to hold an insuflicient atonement, p. 147. So Dr. Cox, in 
his introductory chapter, speaks of “the limitation of the 
nature” of the atonement, and represents those whom he 
opposes as holding that it is as “limited in its nature as in 
its application,” p. 16,17. If these gentlemen would take 
the trouble to read a little on this subject they would find 
that this is alla mistake. They are merely beating the 
air, These who deny that Christ died for Judas as much as 
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for Paul, for the non-elect as much as for the elect, and who 
maintain that he died strictly and properly only for his own 
people, do not hold that there is any limitation in the na- 
ture of the atonement. They teach as fully as any men, 
that “an atonement sufficient for one is sufficient for all.’ 
It is a simple question relating to the design, and not to the 
nature of Christ’s work. That work as far as we know or 
believe, would have been the same, had God purposed 
to save but one soul, or the souls of all mankind. We hold 
that the atonement as to its value is infinite, and as to its 
nature as much adapted to one man as to another, to all as 
to one. The whole question is, for what purpose did he 
die? What was the design which God intended to accom- 
plish by his mission and death? That this is the true state 
of the question, is obvious from the fact, that the Reformed 
and Lutherans do not differ at all as to the nature of Christ’s 
satisfaction, though they do differ as to its design. Luther- 
ans, as they deny the doctrine of election, deny that the sat- 
isfaction of Christ had special reference to the elect, though 
they are even more strict than the Reformed, in their views 
of the vicarious nature of the atonement, i.e. of the imputation 
of our sins to Christ, and of his obedience to us. Accord- 
ingly in all the early defences of Calvinists, their arguments 
on the necessity, and on the truth or nature of the atone- 
ment, are directed against Socinians, and not against either 
Romanists or Lutherans. But when the question is dis- 
cussed, “ For whom did Christ die?”’ they address their 
arguments against the latter. Turrettin, for example, in 
the statement of this question, says, “ It is not a question 
concerning the value and sufficiency of Christ’s death, 
whether it is not, in itself, sufficient for the salvation of all 
men. That is, on both sides, admitted. His death being 
of infinite value, would have been most amply sufficient for 
the redemption of all men, if God had seen fit to extend it 
to all. Hence the common distinction made by the fathers, 
and retained by many theologians, Christ died sufficiently 
for all, efficaciously for the elect, is perfectly true if under- 
stood of the worth of Christ’s death, but not so accurate if 
understood of his purpose and design in dying. ‘The ques- 
tion, therefore, properly relates to the purpose of the Father 
in giving his Son, and the intention of the Son in laying 
down his life. Did the Father destine his Son for all and 
every man, and did the Son deliver himself to death with 
the intention of substituting himself in the place of all and 
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every one, in order to make satisfaction and procure salva- 
tion for them? Or, did Christ give himself for the elect 
alone, who were given to him by the Father, and whose 
head he was to be? The heart of the question, therefore, 
comes to this, not whatis the nature or efficacy of the 
death of Christ, but what was the design of the Father in 
giving him up, and the intention. of Christ in dying.’’* 

The simple statement of our doctrine, therefore, answers 
two thirds of Dr. Beman’s objections against it. This is 
not a statement got up for the occasion, but made a century 
anda half before he wasborn. There is one view in which 
the question concerning the extent of the atonement is in- 
deed intimately connected with its nature. If any man 
holds the doctrine that the atonement was nothing more 
than asymbolical expression of a truth, and “ merely opened 
the door of mercy,” there is of course an end to all question 
as to its design. If that be its nature, it can have no more 
reference to the saved than to the lost. And it is probably 
in order to get rid of all difficulty as to the extent of the 
atonement, that many have been led to adopt the above 
mentioned most wnscriptural and dangerous view of its na- 
ture. But if the true doctrine concerning the nature of the 
satisfaction is retained, as it was by the Lutherans, and even 
in a great measure by the early Remonstrants, at least by 
Grotius, the question as to its extent, resolves itself into a 
question concerning the purposes of God. It might seem as 
if this were an entirely useless question. The purposes of 
God are not the rule of our duty, and whatever God may 
design to do, we are to act in accordance with his preceptive 
will. Still there is a right and a wrong in every question, 
and what is wrong in relation to one point, must tend to 
produce erroneous views with regard to others. 

Dr. Cox intimates with some truth that the difference of 
opinion on this point, has its origin, or at least implies a dif- 
ference of view as to the order of the divine purposes. p. 18. 
As in fact, however, there is no order of succession in the 
purposes of God, but simply in our mode of conceiving them, 
all his decrees being comprehended in one eternal purpose, 
any question about the order of those decrees, must be a 
question relating to our own thoughts. Those thoughts, 
however, may be confused, contradictory, or lead to conclu- 
sions in conflict with revealed facts, Even this question, 
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therefore, is not without its importance. If the purposes of 
God are all one, any mode of conceiving them which pre- 
vents their being reduced to unity; which supposes either a 
change, or uncertainty in the divine plan,must be erroneous. 
‘As it is involved in our idea of God as the intelligent ruler 
of the universe, that he had a design in the creation and re- 
demption of man, all classes of theologians form some theory 
(if that word may be used) of the plan adopted for the ac- 
complishment of that design. According to one system, God 
purposed to create man, to permit the fall, to provide salva- 
tion for all, to give all sufficient grace, to elect to life those 
who improve this grace. ‘This is the scheme of the Remon- 
strants, and of those generally who reject the doctrines of 
election and efficacious grace. According to another system, 
God purposed to create man, to permit the fall, to provide 
for the salvation of all, but foreseeing that none would accept 
of that salvation, he chose some to everlasting life, and 
determined by his effectual grace, to give them faith and 
repentance. This is the scheme proposed by Amyraud, 
Testard, Camero, and other French theologians of the seven- 
teenth century. According to others, God purposed to create 
man, to permit the fall, to choose from the mass of fallen 
men an innumerable multitude as vessels of mercy, to send 
his Son for their redemption, and with him to give them 
every thing necessary for their salvation. This was the 
common doctrine of all the Reformed churches, from which 
the two former systems were departures. The common New 
School system, adopted in this country, lies between the 
Arminian and the French scheme, containing more truth 
than the former, and less than the latter. 

The question which of these views of the whole plan of 
God’s dealings with men, is the most correct, must be de- 
termined, 1. By ascertaining which is most consistent with 
itself; which best admits of being reduced to one simple 
purpose. It would not be difficult to show that the two 
former include contradictions, and involve the ascription of 
conflicting purposes to God. 2. By ascertaining which is 
most in harmony with the admitted character of God, as in- 
finite, independent, and self-sufficient, of whom, and through 
whom, and to whom are all things. 3. By ascertaining 
which is most consistent with revealed facts. The first, or 
Arminian scheme, breaks down entirely by coming in con- 
flict with the clearly revealed truth of God’s sovereignty in 
election, and of conversion by his mighty power, and not by 
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an influence common to all men. Our present business, 
however, is with the two latter schemes, so far as they re- 
late to the design of Christ’s death. Was the Son of God 
sent into the world, as Dr. Beman says, merely to make the 
salvation of all men possible, or actually to save all whom 
God had given him? 

Before attempting to answer this question, it is proper to 
remark that Dr. Beman and those who adopt his theory, 
seem constantly disposed to forget that SALVATION IS BY 
Gracz. If itis of grace, then it isa matter of grace that 
God provided salvation at all for guilty men. If-this is not 
so, the gift of Christ, the influences of the Holy Spirit, and 
every other gift requisite for our salvation, are mere matters 
of justice, which it would have been unrighteous to with- 
hold. No man can believe that, however, without contra- 
dicting every page of the Bible, and the testimony of every 
true Christian. 2. But if God was not bound to save any, 
he is at liberty to save whom he pleases. If he need not 
provide salvation for any, there could be no injustice in pro- 
viding it for some and not for others. If salvation is of 
grace, it is of grace that one and not another is saved. And 
to complain that the mission of Christ was not designed to 
save all, or even that it did not open the door of mercy for 
all, if such were actually the case, would be to complain of 
the gratuitous nature of salvation. And 3. If salvation is 
by grace, then those who are saved, are freely called, justi- 
fied and glorified. The ground of their acceptance, is not 
to be found in them, but in the good pleasure of God. This 
is the plain doctrine of the Bible, to which we must submit; 
and it is so clearly revealed, and so essential to the very 
nature of the gospel, that those who are not willing to be 
saved by grace, cannot be saved at all. 

There is therefore no preliminary presumption against the 
doctrine that the death of Christ had not an equal reference 
to all men, but had a special relation to his own people. 
The presumption is all the other way. As the whole plan 
of salvation is, according to the apostle, arranged with a 
view “to show the exceeding riches of the grace of God, by 
his kindness towards us,” that view of the economy of re- 
demption, which renders the grace of God the most conspicu- 
ous, is the most in harmony with its grand design. What 
God’s actual purpose was in the mission of his Son, we can 
only learn from his own declarations. He reveals his de- 
signs to us, partly by their execution, and partly by the an- 
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nunciation of them in his word. What God does, is the 
clearest revelation of what he intended to do. Hence if the 
satisfaction of Christ actually saves all men, it was certainly 
designed to save all men; but if it saves only a part of the 
human race, it was certainly designed only for a part. It 
cannot be questioned that Christ came to save men from 
their sins, and if we ask, Who he intended to save? we can 
get no better answer than by learning whom he does in fact 
save. Ifthe end of Christ’s mission was salvation, it is not 
conceivable that he died equally for all, unless he purposed 
to save all. Dr. Beman, however, denies that the design of 
his mission was salvation, it was merely to make salvation 
possible. 

In assuming this ground, he is guilty of the same one- 
sidedness, the same contracted view, which he exhibits in 
his doctrine concerning the nature of the atonement. It is 
conceded that the work of Christ does lay the foundation 
for the offer of salvation to all men. Dr. Beman hence 
concludes that this was its only end; that it merely opens 
the way for the general offer of pardon. His theory is de- 
signed to account for one fact, and leaves all the other re- 
vealed facts out of view, and unexplained. The Bible 
teaches, however, a great deal more, in relation to this sub- 
ject, than that ene fact. It teaches, 1. That Christ came in 
execution of a purpose; that he suffered as Dr. Beman 
expresses it, by covenant, and ratified that covenant with 
his own blood. 2. That his mission was the result and 
expression of the highest conceivable love. 3. That, it not 
merely removes obstacles out of the way, but actually se- 
cures the salvation of his people. 4. That it lays the foun- 
dation for a free, full, and unrestrained offer of salvation to 
allmen. 5. That it renders just the condemnation of those 
who reject him as their Saviour; that rejection being right- 
eously the special ground of their condemnation. 

Dr. Beman’s theory accords only with the last two facts 
just mentioned. It will account for the general offer of the 
gospel, and for the condemnation of those whe reject it, 
but it is inconsistent with all the other facts above stated, 
which are not less clearly revealed, and not less important. 
It overlooks in the first place, the fact that Christ came into 
the world and accomplished the work of redemption, in 
execution of the covenant of grace. The use of such 
words as covenant, are often convenient, and sometimes 
unavoidable, as a concise method of expressing several 
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related truths. Wherever there is a promise by one person 
to another, suspended upon the performance of a condition, 
there is a covenant. As therefore, the scriptures expressly 
speak of a promise made to the Son, suspended upon the con- 
dition of his incarnation, obedience, and death, they teach that 
there was a covenant of grace. The promise made to the Re- 
deemer, was that he should see the travail of his soul; that 
he should have the heathen for his inheritance, and the ut- 
termost parts of the earth for his possession; that those 
whom the Father had given him should come unto him; 
that they should all be taught of God, receive the Spirit, 
and be raised up the last day ; that He should be the first- 
born among many brethren, and be highly exalted as the 
head of his people, and far above all principalities and 
powers. It is further expressly taught that he secured all 
these inestimable blessings, by his obedience unto death. 
Because he thus humbled himself, God has highly exalted 
him; on account of the suffermg of death, he was crowned 
with glory and honour; because he made his soul an offer- 
ing for sin, therefore God hath divided to him his portion. 
If these things are so, if Christ had the attainment of these 
blessings, which involve the salvation of his people in view, 
in coming into the world; if the accomplishment of this 
work was the object of his mission, then it 1s a contradiction 
in terms, to say that, as far as the purpose of God and his 
own intention are concerned, he had not a special reference 
to his own people and to their salvation in his death. 
Their salvation was the reward promised, when it was 
said “he shall see his seed,’ and it was for that recompense 
he died. Dr. Beman’s theory denies all this. It assumes 
that his death, his whole work, had no reference to one 
class of men more than to another, to the saved more than 
to the lost. It simply made the pardon of all men possible. 
This is of course a denial, of what Dr. Beman himself, in 
an unguarded hour, admitted, viz. that Christ suffered by co- 
venant. What covenant? The scriptures make mention of 
no other covenant, in connection with the Redeemer’s death, 
than that which included the promise of his people to him 
as a reward, and which was satified in his blood. Here 
then is one plain, important, revealed fact, which Dr. Be- 
man’s theory overlooks and contradicts. If Christ in his 
death had regard to the recompense of reward, and if that 
reward included the holiness and salvation of his people, 


then beyond contradiction, his satisfaction had a special 
reference to them. 
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In the second place, his theory contradicts the plainly 
revealed fact, that the mission and death of Christ are the 
expressions of the highest conceivable love. According to 
Dr. Beman, they are the expression of mere general benevo- 
Jence. It is admitted that love was the motive which led to 
the gift of the Son of God. If that love was general benevo- 
lence to all men, then he died for all; if it was special love 
to his own people, then he died for them. That there is 
such special love in God, is involved in the doctrine of elec- 
tion. According to that doctrine, God of his mere good 
pleasure, before the foundation of the world, chose some to 
everlasting life, and for infinitely wise and holy reasons, 
left others to perish in theirsins. To say that the infinite 
love which led to the mission of Christ, was a benevolence 
which had equal regard to these two classes, is to deny the 
doctrine of election. That doctrine, in its very nature sup- 
poses a difference in the regard had for the vessels of mercy, 
and the vessels of wrath; for those in whom God purposed 
to display the riches of his grace, and those on whom he 
designed to show his wrath, and make his power known. 
In teaching this doctrine, therefore, the scriptures teach, 
that besides the benevolence with which God regards all 
men, there is a higher, special, mysterious, unspeakable 
love which he has to hisown children. And to this love they 
refer the incarnation and death of the Son of God. The scrip- 
tures are too explicit and too full on this latter point to allow 
of its being questioned. Greater love, said Christ himself, 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends. Paul prays that the Ephesians might be strength- 
ened by the Holy Spirit, to be able to comprehend what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and height, and to 
know the love of Christ which passes knowledge. Hereby 
perceive we the love of God, because he laid down his life 
for us. In this we perceive the love of God towards us, 
because that God sent his only begotten Son into the world 
that we might live through him. He that spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not 
with him freely give us all things. In these and in various 
similar passages, it is distinctly asserted that the love which 
led to the gift of Christ, was not general benevolence, con- 
sistent with the eternal reprobation of its objects, but the 
highest conceivable love, that would spare nothing to se- 
eure the salvation of those on whom it rested. _ ‘ 

Again, itis, with equal explicitness and frequency, asserted, 
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love to his people was the motive of the Son of God, in lay- 
ing down his life.“ For their sakes, said the Redeemer, I 
sanctify myself.”’ “I am the good shepherd, the good shep- 
herd giveth his life for his sheep.”” “I lay down my life for 
my sheep.”’? “Christ loved the church, and gave himself 
for it.’ Do not these passages assert that love for his 
church, his friends, his sheep, was the motive of Christ in 
dying? When the scriptures divide men into classes, the 
sheep and the goats, the church and those who are not the 
church, and say that love to his sheep, love to his church led 
the Saviour to lay down his life, they expressly assert that 
it was a peculiar love for them, and not a general benevo- 
lence including them and all others alike, that was the mo- 
tive of Christ in laying down his life. Let it be remembered 
that this whole question relates, not to the incidental effects 
of Christ’s death, but to his intention in dying. ‘The pas- 
sages above quoted, and the scriptures generally, do then 
teach that besides his general benevolence for men, God 
has a special love for his own people, and that that special 
love, for his own, for his friends, for his sheep, led the 
Saviour to give himself up to death. If this is so, it over- 
turns Dr. Beman’s theory, which is in direct conflict with 
this plain and precious truth. It is not that benevolence 
which consists with eternal reprobation, i. e. with the eternal 
purpose to leave men to suffer the just recompense of their 
sins, that Jed the Father to give up the Son, and the Son to 
assume our nature and die upon the cross. Those who 
admit this, admit all the limitation of the atonement for 
which we contend ; a limitation not as to its nature or value, 
but as to the purpose of God and intention of Christ. Be- 
sides, does it not involve a contradiction, to say that love to 
those whom God purposed, for wise reasons, not to save, 
was his motive in providing salvation? Our Saviour teaches 
that the knowledge of the gospel aggravates the guilt and 
consequently the misery of those who reject it; then certain- 
ly, love to them was not the motive which led either to the 
adoption or the proclamation of the scheme of redemption, 
The fact is, this doctrine that Christ died as much for Judas 
as for Paul, is inconsistent with the doctrine of election; and 
the two have never for any length of time been held together. 
Those theologians in the church of Rome, who remained 
faithful to the doctrine of election, also held that the death 
of Christ had special reference to his own people. The 
Lutherans, when they rejected the one doctrine, rejected 
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also the other. So did the Arminians. A few French divines 
endeavoured, by reversing the natural order of the decrees, 
for a time to unite the two; but the attempt failed. Both 
doctrines were soon rejected. The sovereignty of God, 
election, special] Jove as the motive of redemption, and con- 
sequently a special reference to the elect, in the death of 
Christ, are joined together in the scriptures, and they cannot 
long be separated in the faith of God’s people. 

Another revealed fact which Dr. Beman’s theory over- 
looks and contradicts, is that Christ’s death,not only removes 
obstacles out of the way of the exercise of mercy, but 
actually secures the salvation of his people. It has been 
repeatedly shown that Dr. Beman constantly asserts that 
the only effect of the atonement is to bring the sinner within 
the reach of mercy, it merely makes pardon possible. This 
is the only effect claimed for it, and all that can be attributed 
to it on his theory. This however is in direct conflict with 
the scriptures, because they teach that the death of Christ 
renders the salvation of his own people certain. This follows 
from what has already been said. If Christ suffered by 
covenant; if that covenant promised to him his people as his 
reward and inheritance, on condition of his obedience and 
death, then assuredly when he performed that condition, the 
salvation of all whom the Father had given to him, was 
rendered absolutely certain. Hence, it is said, that he pur- 
chased his church, that is, acquired a right to it. He gave 
himself for his church, that he might purify and cleanse it. 
He came into the world to save his people from their sins. 
He gave himself for our sins that he might redeem us from 
this present evil world; or, as elsewhere said, to purify a 
peculiar people unto himself. These and similar declara- 
tions teach that the design of Christ’s death, was actually to 
save his people. They are, therefore, so many direct con- 
tradictions of the doctrine, that he merely opened the door 
of mercy. To make salvation possible, is not to save; to 
make holiness possible, is not to purify; to open the door, is 
not to bring us near to God. , 

The scriptures also ascribe effects to the death of Christ, 
jrreconcileable with the idea that it isa mere governmental 
display. We are justified by his blood, we thereby obtain re- 
mission of sins, we have peace with God, we are delivered 
from the wrath to come, and obtain eternal redemption. It is” 
contrary to all scriptural usage, to bring down all these and 
similar declarations, to mean nothing more than that these 
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blessings are rendered attainable by the work of Christ. 
This is not what the words mean. ‘To say that we are Jus- 
tified, or reconciled, or cleansed, is not to say that the ob- 
stacles in the way of obtaining the blessings mentioned, are 
merely removed. It is to say that his blood secures those 
blessings; and secures them in the time and way that God has 
appointed. No instance can be produced in which a sacri- 
fice, offered and accepted, is said to propitiate God, and be 
the ground of pardon, when nothing more is meant than 
that the sacrifice renders pardon possible. The meaning 
uniformly is, that it secures and renders it certain. The very 
acceptance of it, is the established way of promising forgive- 
ness to those in whose behalf the sacrifice was offered. Dr. 
Beman’s theory, therefore, in attributing so little to the death 
of Christ, contradicts the established meaning of scriptural 
phrases; and is inconsistent with the clearly revealed fact that 
His death makes salvation not only possible, but certain. 

It is further revealed that there is an intimate connection 
between the death of Christ and the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
The Spirit was promised to Christ, to be given to his people. 
The apostle Peter says, He having received the promise of 
the Holy Ghost, hath shed forth this, which ye both see and 
hear. Acts i. 33. In Tit. il. 5, 6, God is said to shed on 
us abundantly the Holy Ghost, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. All spiritual blessings are said to be given to us in 
Christ Jesus, Hp. i. 3; that is, on account of our union with 
him, a union eternal in the purpose of God, and actual when 
we believe. This union existing in the divine purpose, this 
covenant union, is represented as the ground of the gift of 
regeneration. In Ep. ii. 5, 6, we are said to be quickened 
with Christ, to be raised up in him. This can only mean 
that there is a union between Christ and his people, which 
secures to them that influence by which they are raised from 
spiritual death. If so, then in the covenant to ratify which 
Christ died, it was promised that the Holy Spirit should be 
given to his people, and to secure that promise was one de- 
sign of his death. And consequently all for whom he died 
must receive that Spirit, whose influences were secured by 
his death. He is, therefore, said to have redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, that we might receive the promise of 
the Spirit, Gal. ili, 13,14, It obviously contradicts this im- 
portant truth, to teach that Christ’s death had as much 
reference to one man as another, or that it merely renders 
‘mercy possible, If Christ suffered by covenant, and if that 
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covenant included the promise of the Holy Spirit, to teach, 
renew, and sanctify his people, then it cannot be denied that 
those thus taught, renewed and sanctified are those for whom 
he died. 

Dr. Beman’s theory, therefore, which denies that the death 
of Christ had a special reference to his own people, is incon- 
sistent with the plainly revealed facts, 1. That he died in 
execution of a covenant in which his people were promised 
to him as his reward, to secure which reward is declared to 
be his specific and immediate design in laying down his life. 
2. That the motive which led to the gift of the Son, and of 
the Son in dying, was not general benevolence, but the 
highest conceivable love, love for his sheep and for his friends. 
3. That the design of his death was not simply to remove 
obstacles out of the way of mercy, but actually to secure 
the salvation of those given to him by the Father ; and that 
it does in fact secure for them the gift of the Holy Ghost, and 
consequently justification and eternal life. In other words, 
God having out of his mere good pleasure, elected some to 
everlasting life,did enter into a covenant of grace, to deliver 
them out of the estate of sin and misery, and to bring them 
into an estate of salvation, by a Redeemer. ‘The only Re- 
deemer of God’s elect is the Lord Jesus Christ, who being 
the eternal Son of God, became man, was made under the 
law, satisfied, by his obedience and death, all its demands, 
and thus fulfilled the conditions of that covenant on which 
the salvation of his people was suspended, and thereby ac- 
quired a right to them as his stipulated reward. Such was the 
specific design and certain effect of his death. This is the 
plain doctrine of our standards, and as we fully believe, of 
the word of God. 

It will however, doubtless be asked, admitting that our 
doctrine of the atonement does accord with the facts above 
mentioned, can it be reconciled with the no less certain 
facts that the gospel is to be freely offered to all men, and 
that those who reject it, are justly condemned for their un- 
belief? If it cannot, it must be defective. On this score, 
however, we feel no difficulty. 

Our doctrine is, that the Lord Jesus Christ, in order to se- 
cure the salvation of his people, and with a specific view 
to that end, fulfilled the conditions of the law or covenant 
under which they, and all mankind were placed. Those 
conditions were, perfect obedience, and satisfaction to divine 
justice, by bearing the penalty threatened against sin. 
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Christ’s righteousness, therefore, consists in his obedience 
and death. That righteousness is precisely what the law 
demands of every sinner, in order to his justification be- 
fore God. It is, therefore, in its nature, adapted to all 
sinners who are under that law. Its nature is not al- 
tered by the fact that it was wrought out for a portion 
ouly of such sinners, or that it is secured to them by the co- 
venant between the Father and the Son. What is necessary 
for the salvation of one man, is necessary for the salvation of 
another, and of all. The righteousness of Christ, therefore, 
consistiag in the obedience and death demanded by the law 
under which all men are placed, is adapted to all men. 
It is also of infinite value, being the righteousness of the 
eternal Son of God, and therefore suflicient for all. On 
these two grounds, its adaptation to all and its sufficiency 
for all, rests the offer made in the gospel to all. With this 
its design has nothing to do; who are to be saved by it we 
do not know. It is of such a nature and value, that who- 
soever accepts of it, shall be saved. If one of the non-elect 
should believe (though the hypothesis is on various ac- 
counts unreasonable) to him that righteousness would be 
imputed to his salvation. And if one of the elect should 
not believe, or having believed, should apostatize, he would 
certainly perish. These suppositions, are made, simply to 
show that according to our doctrine, the reason why any 
man perishes, is not that there is no righteousness provided 
suitable and adequate to his case, or that it is not freely 
offered to all that hear the gospel, but simply because he 
wilfully rejects the proffered salvation. Our doctrine, there- 
fore, provides for the universal offer of the gospel and for 
the righteous condemnation of unbelievers, as thoroughly 
as Dr. Beman’s. It opens the door for mercy, as far as 
legal obstructions are concerned, as fully as his; while it 
meets all the other revealed facts of the case. It is not a 
theory for one fact. Itincludes them all; the fact that Christ 
died by covenant for hisown people; that love for his own 
sheep led him to lay down his life; that his death renders 
their salvation absolutely certain; that it opens the way for 
the offer of salvation to all men, and shows the justice of 
the condemnation of unbelief. No MAN PERISHES FOR THE 
WANT OF AN ATONEMENT, is the doctrine of the Synod of 
Dort ; it is also our doctrine. 

Dr. Cox is pleased to call us “restrictionists.’’ A most inap- 
propriate designation. There is more saving truth in the 
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parings of our doctrine, than in his whole theory. Our 
doctrine contains all the modicum of truth there is in his, 
and it contains unspeakably more. His own theory is the 
most restricted, jejune, meagre, and lifeless, that has ever 
been propounded. It provides for but one fact; it teaches 
a possible salvation, while it leaves out the very soul of the 
doctrine. It vitiates the essential nature of the atonement, 
makes it a mere governinental display, a symbolical method 
of instruction, in order to do what was better done without 
any such corruption, While we teach that Christ, by really 
obeying the law, and really bearing its penalty, in the place 
of his people, and according to the stipulations of the cove- 
nant of grace, secured the salvation of all whom the Father 
had given him; and at the same time throws open the 
door of mercy to all who choose to enter it. We retain the 
life-giving doctrine of Christ’s union with his own people, 
his obeying and dying in their stead, of his bearing our 
sins, and of our becoming the righteousness of God in him; 
of the necessity of entire self-renunciation and of simple 
reliance on his righteousness, on the in dwelling of his 
Spirit, and on his strength for our salvation ; while we im- 
pose no restriction on the glorious gospel of the grace of 
God. 

Long as this discussion has become, we have touched 
only what appeared to us, the most important points of the 
controversy, and must leave others unnoticed. We trust 
we have said enough, to show that there is no necessity for 
surrendering the common faith of Christendom, as to the 
nature of the atonement, for the miserable theory pro- 
pounded by Dr. Beman. We cannot close this article 
without a single remark concerning his book itself. It isa 
small volume; sold at a moderate price, and intended for 
general circulation. It is written in a calin and confident 
spirit, but without force, discrimination, or learning, It is 
the very book to do harm. It presents its readers the 
choice between two doctrines, the one no man can adopt, the 
other ishardly worth accepting. So far as this book is con- 
cerned, the atonement must be rejected either as incredible 
or as worthless. He represents the one doctrine, as teach- 
ing that Christ became personally and morally a sinner, 
that he suffered just what in kind and degree, all his people 
throughout eternity, would have endured, and that they by _ 
his righteousness became morally innocent. This view of 
the atonement, no man can believe and be a Christian. His 
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own doctrine makes the atonement a mere symbolical 
method of instruction, and reduces the whole work of Christ 
in this matter, to making pardon possible. This again is a 
doctrine, which we see not how any man ean practically 
believe, and be a Christian. The book in itself is of little 
consequence. But from its gross and yet confident misre- 
presentation of the truth, it has more of the power due to 
falsehood, than any book of the kind we know. That Dr. 
Cox, in his Introduction, should applaud such a book, nei- 
ther surprises nor pains us. We are well aware that he 
knows.no better. We say this with no feeling of disrespect. 
God gives his gifts, to every one severally as he will. To 
Dr. Cox, he has given many amiable, and some shining 
ones, but it is notorious that neither Yoo nor Tvwois, is of 
the number. As to the author of the book himself, we 
have no disposition to sit in judgment on his motives. He 
has most grievously misrepresented the truth, whether igno- 
rantly or otherwise, it is not for us to say. 


Art. VI.—Anastasis ; or the Doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion of the Body, Rationally and Scripturally consid- 
ered. By George Bush, Professor of Hebrew in the New 
York City University. New York and London. Wiley 
and Putnam. 1845. pp. 396. 


Wuite we regard the doctrine of the resurrection as a 
vital article of religious faith, we are happy in believing 
that its vitality does not reside in any physical theory of the 
resurrection itself. With a very indistinct idea, or no idea 
at all, of the nature of the process, we may believe the re- 
vealed doctrine of the resurrection with all assurance, and 
secure, in full, its practical effects, We may believe that 
men live in another world, though we know not how they 
live. We may even believe the doctrine as firmly without 
a knowledge of the physical nature of the fact, as with it. 
Such is our actual experience. With no certain knowledge 
of the physical conditions of the life to come, men hold as 
firm a conviction of the doctrine of their future existence, 
as of the existence of God, or of their own spiritual nature. 
The revelation of the doctrine, therefore, gains its end. It 
gives us the impression that we personally, with the clear 
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consciousness of identity, and the indelible conviction of 
an unbroken continuance of being, are to live forever. 

_ Itis this abiding faith of immortality which sustains our 
lively interest in all that can be known of the physical condi- 
tions of our future life. With an unwavering belief that we 
shall be hereafter, we desire to have it appear “whaé we shall 
be.”” And hence, few inquiries, so hopeless of conclusive 
answers, are pursued with more assiduity, than those relat- 
ing to the time and manner of the resurrection of the dead. 
Nor are we jealous of such inquiries, as tending, of necessi- 
ty, towards a corruption of faith, or savouring of unwarrant- 
able meddling with things unrevealed. We rather view 
them as perfectly legitimate ; conducive to wholeseme men- 
tal activity, favourable to salutary impressions from the 
deep and inscrutable mysteries of the universe, and fruitful, 
often, of the incidental confirmations of faith in doctrines 
already received and understood. 

If the volume of Professor Bush gives us little hope ef 
advantage to the moral influence of the doctrine of the re- 
sulrection, it gives us less fear of any extensive and injurious 
disturbance of the popular faith on that subject. His call 
on public attention, manly and emphatic as it is, and suffi- 
ciently formal, is producing its effect. But we should not 
be surprised if many of his more intelligent readers should 
lay down the book with some disappointment ef the expect- 
ations with which they took it up. As sincere friends of 
the author, and admirers of his talents and learning, we are 
glad that his reputation and usefulness as a writer, a reason- 
er, and an expounder of the Holy Scriptures, do not depend 
on this book ; and that it is not by this production that the 
Christian public are to graduate their expectations of valua- 
ble service from his pen. His erudition and industry need 
no commendation; but if there has been heretofore any 
distrust of his opinions, and of the manner and results of 
some of his exegetical inquiries, it will, we apprehend, find 
no relief in this performance. 

While we presume that the argument of Professor Bush 
will change the views of very few believers in the scriptural 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, we take the very 
fair occasion afforded us by the appearance of his book, to 
state the principles on which that and all similar arguments 
on this subject have been and are still liable to be resisted. 

Whether his preliminary vindication a priori, on the broad 
principle that “the knowledge of revelation Js progressive,” 
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will prepare his way to popular favour, must be determined 
by avery obvious law of human nature. In regard to both 
the volumes by which God instructs mankind, the Professor 
entertains (p. 14) the irresistible conviction that the same 
great law “of gradual developement’ prevails. “ Natural 
science has achieved its triumphs by slow and toilsome steps. 
The arcana of creation have hitherto been laid open fact by 
fact, and principle by principle. Ages elapsed before even 
the true method of prosecuting physical inquiries was fixed 
by the genius of the immortal author of the Organon. And 
at the-present day, Geology, for instance, is but just begin- 
ning to unwrap the bandages which have swathed, for 
countless centuries, the mummy globe which we inhabit. 
And so in every other field of the naturalist’s investigations 
the process of discovery has been alike tardy and grada- 
tional. Who can question that the most advanced outposts 
of the territory conquered by the science of this generation 
will have dwindled and become scarcely perceptible to the 
retroverted eye of the philosopher of 1944?” 

Again, on page 17: “ Our knowledge of the contents of 
revelation is destined to be progressive ; and in support of 
this position we certainly have the advantage of the argu- 
ment drawn from the general analogy of Nature and of 
Providence. Throughout the whole range of creation we 
recognise the perpetual presence and operation of this great 
law. The principle of progressive advance from the imper- 
fect to the finished,—from the rude to the refined,—from 
the infantile to the mature,—from primordial elements to 
elaborate formations,—from tender germs to ripened fruits, 
—from initial workings to ultimate consummations, is every 
where apparent; and why should it not hold here also? 
If progress is heaven’s law in every other sphere of obser- 
vation, the presumption certainly is, that there is no ex- 
ception here ; and we are at liberty to aflirm the fact, un- 
less some adequate reason can be previously assigned for 
questioning or denying it.”’ 

Now this sort of argument for the progressive develope- 
ment of the truth of revelation, will suggest to the reflecting 
reader the possibility of pushing presumptions from analogy 
too far. We may reason by analogy from facts to a pre- 
sumption. But to make that presumption the analogical 
ground of another is to build upon sand. The analogy 
of the inhabited earth is ground of fair presumption that the 
other planets of the solar system are inhabited. But with 
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what force could we hence presume that the geography of 
this globe will agree with all the other globes of the sys- 
tem? It may be a fair presumption from analogy that the 
knowledge of religious truth is progressive, while the pre- 
sumptive probability that the conditions of its progress will 
provide for the validity of the particular argument of Pro- 
fessor Bush, may be indefinitely feeble. Conceding the doc- 
trine of progress, in any sense in which a man of our au- 
thor’s intelligence can hold it, an oppohent will still demand 
to know whether he must look for indefinite progress in the 
knowledge of an ancient tongue, the usages of which are 
matters of history. Are the terms of language such surds 
that the ideas they express are to be sought only by an end- 
less approximation ? 

The knowledge of religious truth in individual minds is 
indeed progressive ; and this is the progress which the Pro- 
fessor’s analogy of advance from the infantile to the mature, 
from the germ to the ripened fruit, &c. fairly suggests, 
Doubiless, also, in ages and countries of superior intellec- 
tual culture, individuals have clearer and more intelligent 
views of religious doctrine, are able to discern more of the 
relations of divine truth, and to set it forth in more ample 
and brilliant illustration. But it is not so certain that the 
line of advancement in biblical knowledge is continuous 
through successive generations. ‘That we know more than 
the ancients about the meaning of the Bible is more easily 
asserted than proved. The modern critic derives no doubt- 
ful advantage in public estimation from being able to fortify 
his opinions by antiquity; and Professor Bush himself ap- 
pears to value his doctrine none the less for its age, or its 
agreement with the views of Locke and Swedenborg and 
Manasseh Ben Israel. Few interpretations of obscure pas- 
sages of scripture are given which have not the authority 
of some early writers for their support; a fact which might 
somewhat diminish our expectations of any great discove- 
ries in the department of biblical exegesis. That there will 
be a general and continuous progress in mental culture, we 
rejoice to believe. But that this advancement is to effect 
important changes in the understanding of the scriptures, it 
will suffice to believe when the changes themselves shall 
take place. Advancing science will doubtless multiply il- 
lustrations of religious doctrine, and assist the reason of 
man in discerning the laws by which some spiritual opera- 
tions are conducted; it may increase the use of analogy in 
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religious instruction, and enlarge and enliven our views of 
the uniformity of the works of God; but the supposition 
that the language of revelation is to undergo continuous 
modifications of its apparent meaning has no literary analo- 
gy for its support. 

The science of Hermeneutics,quoted as a proof of “sig- 
nal advances made, in latter times, in the principles of bib- 
lical interpretation,’ and represented as “ rapidly elevating 
itself to a high place in the circle of positive sciences,’’ is 
doubtless worthy the high place to which it aspires. But 
what is that science, what can it be, more than a formal and 
systematic statement of the principles, which have, from 
early time, been applied by common sense in the interpre- 
tation of the scriptures? ‘Does this science present discov- 
eries? Its discoveries must relate to principles, not before 
recognised, perhaps, in form and under specific names, yet 
doing their silent work in every sound mind, by teaching 
one man how to ascertain the sentiments of another through 
the medium of language? Is this science destined to an 
endless progression? Are the principles on which we are 
now interpreting the word of God to be lost in the brillian- 
cy of rules, yet in the progress of science to be revealed ; 
and are they to “dwindle and become scarcely perceptible 
to the retroverted eye”’ of the future interpreter ? 

It is probable, as our author implies. that the present age 
is slow to receive new doctrine, or even new theory relating 
to old doctrine. But whether or not it is more so than any 
other age, the fact of its being so at all is evidently the re- 
sult of some useful property of human nature, which acts 
with greatest effect in the most pressing exigencies for its 
useful offices. When we hear it said that the present age 
is peculiarly “slow of heart’? to believe new doctrine, we 
look back through the years of our remembrance to see 
what wind of doctrine has been entirely withstood, and 
what sleight of men and cunning craftiness whereby they 
lie m wait to deceive, has not taken its full proportion of 
captives. It probably does not occur to all the readers of 
the various productions of our author that stability of opin- 
ion is an unusual characteristic of this generation; nor 
would it be found a hindrance to the real progress and final 
triumph of truth, if some should suffer their theories to lag 
a little behind the age until the zeal of discovery shall prove 
to them that its trans-ultima Thule is indeed terra firma. It 
will prove little to the damage or discredit of our theologi- 
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cal opinions, that they should be numbered awhile amongst 
the dingy structures of antiquity, till the modern erections 
shall put off the glare of novelty, and reveal their superior 
conformity to the absolute and unchangeable beauty. 

As “positive proof” that “heaven’s law’’ of progress 
shall hold in the interpretation of the scriptures, Professor 
Bush adduces the two facts that many obscurities now exist 
in the Bible, and that the languages of the Bible are to us 
foreign and dead. The probability that these obscurities 
will not always “remain to cloud the lustre of the word of 
God,” is a part of his positive proof of the progressive de- 
velopement of scriptural truth. The four pages, however, in 
which our respected author serves up this fallacy in luxuri- 
ant style to the reason of his readers, we notice merely as 
one among “some errors in reasoning’’ for which he be- 
speaks indulgence in his preface. 

As to the fact that the languages of the Bible are to us 
foreign and dead, it suggests indeed the probability of an 
improved understanding of the scriptures by the increase of 
oriental learning. Yet the modern student cannot forget that 
these stores of oriental learning, now so rare and valuable 
and rapidly accumulating, were the familiar possessions of 
the ancients; and that those very forms and usages of life, 
now so precious for the light they shed upon the sacred re- 
cord, gave all their light to minds as capable of discerning 
and appreciating truth as any of the present day. There 
were minds who loved the truth, and had the promised 
special aid in learning it ; and although the early expositors 
wrote less than the moderns, and published fewer opinions, 
yet their writings sufficiently show that many views of the 
meaning of scripture now taken by the most learned of our 
critics, received due attention from them, and were retained 
or dismissed according to their apparent value. Now if, to 
the most serious and candid readers of this class, the scrip- 
tures shall be found to have conveyed the impression that 
the bodies of the dead will be raised to life, similar readers 
in any age of the world may be expected to receive the like 
impression; and such will continue to be the faith of such 
readers, until the article shall be shown to be absurd. When 
that absurdity shall be actually shown, we doubt not that 
the laws of belief which have produced the existing faith, 
will allow, with all desirable promptness, the old opinion to 
give place to the new. It seems reasonable and cheering 
to anticipate such improvement in sacred learning as will 
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enable us to recover what has been lost to us by the death 
of the languages of the Bible; but reason will hardly pre- 
sume that this improvement can result in more than a con- 
formity of our exposition to that of the learned and pious 
interpreters to whom the languages and the customs of the 
scripture times were more familiar. Few hold the presump- 
tion that no new knowledge is to-be expected; yet it seems 
quite improbable that the general theory of progress, in its 
discernible bearings on the scriptural doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the dead, will go far to conciliate intelligent and 
reflecting minds to the reasonings and exegesis of our author. 

On the principle that knowledge of the doctrines of reve- 
lation is to be progressive, Professor Bush proceeds in his 
attempt to show that the present advanced state of know- 
ledge enables us to see that the resurrection of the body is 
not taught in the Bible. It is the first step of his course to 
“ state the inevitable deductions of reason”’ with which men 
will “compare the averments”’ of scripture, and by which 
they will determine beforehand what God might be expected 
toteach on the subject of the resurrection. He expects that the 
discoveries of science, which “ have enabled us to put a more 
correct interpretation upon many points of scripture,”’ “will 
give us a clew to conduct us somewhat nearer the truth on 
the great theme”? before us. As the formation of the cater- 
pillar might suggest to the naturalist a probable transforma- 
tion into something like a butterfly, so “a more intimate 
knowledge of the interior elements and functions of our phys- 
ical and psychical constitution may finally enable us to educe 
the permanent laws of our future being, and bring us to a 
true ‘ Physical Theory of another Life.’ ”’ 

His argument from reason respecting the doctrine of the 
resurrection takes its departure from the trodden path of 
common thought, at the point where reason loses sight of 
the elemental particles of the body that died. It is impossi- 
ble to follow the mortal body through any natural transfor- 
mation into the body immortal. “ The common view of the 
resurrection labours fatally on the score of a conceivable 
connexion between the present and the future body.”” 
“The original, putrefied, decomposed and dissipated body’? 
presents to the eye of reason no elements out of which the 
“sublimated, glorious, incorruptible fabric’? may, even by 
the power of God, be built. “The Jet¢er of the inspired 
record announces a fact apparently at variance with other 
facts which carry with them an authority no less imperative 
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to our rational understanding. How can a body come out 
of the grave that is not there?’’ Millions of human bodies 
have been burned; millions have been buried in the sea; 
millions have been devoured by ravenous birds and beasts; 
and all have been decomposed and distributed into countless 
animal and vegetable formations; and how are these bodies 
to be restored? In Paul’s illustration from the seed and the 
plant springing therefrom, there is the manifest preservation 
of life in the vital germ. If that germ dies there is no pro- 
duction of life to be expected from it. In the ease of insect 
transformations there is a discernible connexion between the 
primitive and the ultimate organism. If the caterpillar dies 
and is dissolved, we lose sight of a vital connection between 
it and any other organization whatever. And since the body 
of man does thus die,and the elements pass into other com- 
binations, the conclusion is that the prevailing notion of the 
resurrection of the same body is irrational, and that such a 
doctrine cannot be taught in the scriptures. 

As the scriptures do, however, suggest the resurrection 
of something that may be called the same with that which 
lived before, it becomes desirable for the author to adopt 
the distinction between personal and bodily identity. The 
body is not the same at different times, yet the conscious- 
ness of personal identity remains unimpaired. He-quotes 
Newnham’s assertion that “the consciousness of personal 
identity does not depend on the body but on the mind; that 
it has nothing to do with the material particles, but rests on 
the immaterial spirit, and upon the sense of its continued 
existence.’? The inference is that a spiritual body not con- 
taining any of the elements of the material organization 
and inseparable from the vital principle in the man, may, 
without violence to the known conditions of the conscious- 
ness of personal identity, constitute the body of the future 
life. “If wecould find in thehuman being, some thing that 
continues to live in spite of the constant process of decay 
and dissolution, something of which we could predicate an 
immoveable identity in the midst of perpetual transition, 
should we not fee] that we had obtained a clew to the true 
resurrection body ?”’ “The resurrection body is a. part 
of our present being to which the essential life of the 
man pertains.” “Itis called a body for the want of a 
more fitting term by which to express it.” « There is no 
greater error (p. 72) than to suppose that at deata the soul 
goes forth from the body as mags power of thought,—bodi- 
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less and formless mens.’? “ While our reason assures Us 
that the power of thought does not pertain to the gross physi- 
eal fabric which remains when the inhabiting spirit has taken 
its flight, we are still unable to resist the impression that 
it does inhere in something which goes forth at the same 
time with the vital principle; and that something we be- 
lieve to be the Jvy%, the seat and substance of nervous sen- 
sibility.”? “We lack evidence (p. 77) that the vital principle 
adheres to any ethereal relics of the inhumed body, as this 
unquestionably pertains to that part of our nature which we 
term the sow/, and which we deem capable of assuming a 
spiritual corporeity without reference to the body which it 
forsakes at death.”? “It would seem, then, on the whole, 
(p. 78) from a collation of all the grounds on which an 
opinion can be formed, that the judgment of reason would 
be, that a spiritual body is developed at death. By spi- 
ritual in this connexion we mean refined, subtle, ethereal, 
sublimated. By the developement of a spiritual body we 
mean the disengagement, the extrication of that physical 
part of our nature with which the vital and animal functions 
are in the present life intimately connected; and which 
differs from the pure spirit, the intellectual principle, as the 
Greek vy or sensitive principle differs from the votg the 
self-conscious intelligence.’ “As this view completely 
disembarrasses the subject of difficulties which are insur- 
mountable on any other, we must hold its claims on our 
credence to be imperative,”’ 

We cannot doubt that most unbiassed readers will feel a 
strong repugnance against this parade of “the inevitable 
deductions of reason,’ on the very account of their dicta- 
torial bearing upon the interpretation of the holy scriptures. 
The very attitude of this “argument from reason”? awakens 
jealousy. The argument seems boldly to assume the pre- 
rogative of deciding what is and what is not truth, ona 
subject which no man can understand exsept by revelation 
from God. The axiom with which the argument begins, 
no reader will dispute. We may safely assume that reve- 
lation will not contradict reason. But what has that to do 
with a question about which reason knows nothing, and 
which revelation alone must decide? Reason is liable 
on such a question, to assume the most preposterous and 
perilous position. John Wesley repudiated the doctrine of 
predestination, not because he found it to be contradicted 
in the scriptures, but because it disagreed with his precon- 
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ceptions of human freedom, and of the justice of God. 
Then every passage of scripture which savoured of divine 
decrees must be wrested into conformity to the “inevitable 
deductions’ of his reason. Socinus formed a rational 
theory of the unity of God; and whenever he met in the 
scriptures, an explicit or implied suggestion of a divine 
Trinity, or of the Deity of Christ, he did not hesitate “ to 
compare the averments of revelation with what he knew of 
its author from other sources ;”’ a process which finds great 
favour with an exceedingly rational portion of each gene- 
ration of biblical interpreters. The Pelagian theory of sin 
and of regeneration suffers no lack of scientific defenders, 
whose philosophy, being to them ungestionably the “ true 
philosophy, can never be in conflict with true faith.” And 
even Baron Swedenborg, whose reveries in theology were 
the natural flesh upon the bones of his psychological sys- 
tem, perceived no discord between the voice of his inward 
oracle, and the accommodating tenor of the word of God. 
Few if any are the heresies which have not originated in 
the pretence of throwing the light of rational deductions 
upon the pages of scripture. 

Still Professor Bush is right in his assertion that “all truth 
must of necessity be eternally consistent with itself. No 
man is required to hold views of revelation to which a 
sound and enlightened science or philosophy can solidly 
object.’? In admitting this, however, we cannot forget the 
infirmity of reason in its present state, especially when 
handling the things of God. What if ancient science, in its 
difficulty with the scriptural prediction of the final confla- 
gration, had accommodated the prediction to its want ofa 
chemical theory, on which the literal event might be ex- 
plained? Even the present discoveries of science may be 
only incipient; and if we propose to give a scientific version 
of the Bible, let us wait till our science gets its growth, and 
we can feel assured that what now seems truth to us will 
not turn out to be falsehood. The discoveries of science 
and the deductions of reason may now present apparent 
inconsistencies with scripture which future discoveries and 
deductions will completely remove. It may be premature, 
for instance, to assert that the mortal bodies of men are not 
subject to a natural law of resurrection inherent in their 
elements, and destined under the hand of Omnipotence, 
to regulate their re-formation. Let him deny who knows. 

As we enter on the more particular examination of “ the 
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argument. from reason,’ we will venture to remark that in 
relation to the prevalent theory of the resurrection, our au- 
thor assumes a position unnecessarily belligerent. A great 
part of his conflict seems to us to be with a man of straw. 
The views of the mass of Christian people on this subject 
are unquestionably very vague. Few persons have ever 
thought of any physical theory of the resurrection as an 
article of faith. Most of our Christian readers, if requested 
to state their views, would probably say they believed in 
the resurrection of the same body that died; but as to the 
identity of the particles, or any of the physical conditions 
of conscious identity, they have scarcely ever raised a ques- 
tion, and never made a serious attempt to settle one. These 
persons, we presume, if Professor Bush~would give them 
some plausible account of the disposal of the flesh-body in 
the case of those who do not die, would doubtless feel little 
difficulty in adopting his spirit-body. The only question of 
his which would embarrass them, relates to the ¢ime of the 
resurrection. ‘The great body of Christians hold no opinion 
respecting the resurrection more clearly than that of a future 
and simultaneous rising of the dead. On this point, there- 
fore, they would look with interest for the proof of his posi- 
tion. The more intelligent and studious, whose attention 
has been drawn to the subject for the purpose of deciding 
for themselves upon the nature of the resurrection, have 
generally rested in the obvious sense of the scriptures, un- 
derstood literally only so far as they might be without 
glaring absurdity. This class of readers have always felt 
the philosophical difficulty of the literal resurrection, and 
would gratefully receive help in solving the problem. Di- 
vines who were invited by their vocation to explain the 
doctrine, have rarely done more than to follow out the 
leading suggestions of the scripture as far as any natural 
conditions of the resurrection could be consistent with the 
spiritual, and there to stop. Even the majority of writers 
have scarcely thought of adopting and upholding any physi- 
cal theory of the resurrection ; but have rested in the views 
they had until they might correct them in clearer light ; 
hardly expecting, however, that science and the deductions 
of reason would so soon “completely disembarrass the sub- 
ject of difficulties.” None of these classes could properly 
be said to have any system to be overthrown; but all 
would doubtless receive with due deference, any suggestions 
which might help their reason to see through the process 
of a scriptural resurrection. 
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The first step in “the argument from reason” is to state 
and illustrate the insurmountable difficulty of conceiving a 
resurrection of the same material body, viz. the want ofa 
connexion between the former and the latter body. The 
thought of some connexion between the two bodily states 
has come into the minds of men from the scriptures; and 
it has come by these means: The terms describing and sig- 
nifying the final resurrection are used with reference to 
bodies known to have been dead and made alive again 
and are-not used with referennce to the reception of a spirit- 
ual body by persons who, as Enoch and Elijah, “did not see 
death.”? The resurrection is represented by Christ as the 
coming forth of those that are in their graves; and Christ 
also speaks of raising up men at the last day. This is the 
natural language for expressing a relation between the mor- 
tal and immortal body. And we presume, no one has ever 
read 1 Cor. xv. without receiving a suggestion of some con- 
nexion between the body that dies and that which is to live. 
In this way the notion is accounted for, and its origin will 
therefore appear quite legitimate. 

Now by what is this suggestion contradicted? Not by 
the scriptures. The immediate entrance of souls into Para- 
dise after death does not oppose it; for we know nothing 
of the soul to warrant a presumption that it may not live 
and act, and enjoy, and suffer without a body. To pro- 
nounce it one of “the greatest errors to suppose that the 
soul goes forth at death as a bare power of thought—a 
bodiless and formless mens,’’ Professor Bush knows as well 
as we do, is to assert what neither of us can prove. What 
do we know of the manner of the soul’s existence out of 
the body? Such conjectures of ours have no weight against 
the language of the Bible. The literal and obvious sense 
of the inspired passages referred to, is contradicted by no- 
thing but the alleged impossibility “of conceiving a con- 
nexion between the present and the future body. 

The difficulty is not suggested by any established princi- 
ple of natural philosophy. Science would demonstrate no 
more of a natural connexion between the body of Lazarus 
raised to life and the body which had been four days dead, 
than between the body of Abel supposed to be raised to 
life at the end of the world, and the body which was man- . 
gled by violence and perhaps devoured by beasts six thou- 
sand years ago. The difference between the dead body of 
Lazarus and that of Abel, is not a difference of natural ten- 
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dencies, of mechanical or chemical laws, ordained to be 
unto life or promotive of resurrection. That is to say, had 
Christ stood where Abel was murdered, and said, Abel, 
come forth, the effect had been as much promoted by the 
predispositions of matter, as was the effect of his call on the 
body of Lazarus. The dry bones of the valley of vision 
were, in the eye of the philosopher, no nearer being living 
bodies after bone had come to its bone, and all were co- 
vered with flesh, than when they were scattered promis- 
cuously through the valley and were very dry. The diffi- 
culty raised here is therefore only sensible. The connexion 
of the former body with the latter is rendered inconceivable 
in the view of Professor Bush, by the entire dissipation and 
the untraceable re-combinations of the sensible corporeal 
particles. Parts of the body of Goliath have crept into 
Alexander’s horse, and thence into “some dancing dervish 
of an eastern city,’? and thence no mortal knows where! 
Still every mortal takes for granted they are somewhere ; 
and the question now before us relates to the possibility of 
some sort of latent vitality naturally pre-determinant to- 
wards resurrection, or to the positive proof that no such 
vitality remains. 

The reasonings of Professor Bush demand that the resur- 
rection of the body, if wrought at all, shall be wrought in 
analogical conformity to other operations of God. He sees 
between the caterpillar and the butterfly “an unbroken 
thread of life.”? He discerns in the caterpillar the corporeal 
rudiments of the butterfly. And he requires this “vital 
continuity” and this provisional organization or something 
analogous to them, as the natural prerequisites of resurrec- 
tion in the human body. It being only asa philosopher 
that the Professor makes this demand, he will expect that 
from particular facts we shall determine the notion of vitali- 
ty in general, together with the general; conditions of vital 
activity. 4 

The life of the oak is associated with the notion of semi- 
nal vitality in the acorn ; the life of the eagle with the notion 
of life in the egg; the life of the fawn with the life of a cer- 
tain seminal secretion in the parent deer. The existence of 
this vitality in particular cases is known by one of these two 
methods only: experiment or inspection. We knew the 
acorn to be alive when it germinates; the egg aot it 
hatches; and it either is the fact, or may be, that by diligent 
and skilful observation upon the conditions of experimental 
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phenomena, we may establish optical, tactile or olfactory 
tests of vitality, which may supersede experiment and di- 
minish practical inconvenience. But one or the other of 
these evidences of life is indispensable to our conception of 
the existence of life, or of a connexion between the acorn 
and the oak. 

Now it here demands attention, that in these elementary 
bodies the sensible tests of vitality can be established only 
by satisfactory experiment. Every body seems sure that 
wheat sown in whole kernel and in proper circumstances 
will grow; and that flour sown will not grow; but either 
the experiment has in some form been tried, or it is not now 
certainly known whether the grinding of wheat destroys its 
seminal vitality or not. The nature also of this principle 
of life is known to us only by its effects. That the fig tree 
will produce figs and not grapes we know not until we see 
that figs and not grapes grow onit. It is only by satisfac- 
tory experiment that men have learned that the acorn will 
produce an oak, and nota bramble. Nothing but experi- 
ment upon the bodies in question can determine, in the first 
instances, the presence and the nature of life; and our only 
definition of vilality in general seems to be: that principle 
in one body which tends in given circumstances to the pro- 
duction of a like body. We should not attribute complete 
vitality to the kernel nor to the egg unless we saw satisfac- 
tory proof of its tendency in given circumstances to the pro- 
duction of its like. It is then by the use of these principles 
that the question of a resurrection vitality in the substance 
of the human body must be decided. 

The terms of our proposed resurrection require a pre- 
resident vitality of a peculiar sort. The life of the acorn is 
its tendency in given circumstances to produce its like. But 
the supposed resurrection vitality of the substance of the 
human body is its tendency, in given circumstances, to re- 
sume the like form in connexion with the same person. 
Now supposing the vitality in question to be simzar to that 
of the kernel or the egg, then the known fact that the crush- 
ing or boiling of the kernel and the egg destroys their life, 
affords presumption that the mechanical or chemical dissolu- 
tion of the human body annihilates its resurrection property. 
It affords presumption only, not proof. And this presump- 
tion is indefinitely weakened by the extreme dissimilitude 
of the supposed vitalities in the two cases. Who will not 
admit, that though we knew certainly that the disintegration 
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or the decomposition of the human body will destroy its 
tendency in any circumstances, to produce its like in another 
person, we do not know certainly, and have only the slight- 
est ground of presumption that either will destroya tendency, 
which, for aught we know, is ¢o¢adly different from the 
other, viz. a tendency in given circumstances to resume its 
like form in connexion with the same person? He who 
would not admit this, would argue that since ground wheat 
will not grow and boiled eggs will not hatch, therefore, alum 
in solution will not crystallize on thread. 

To us; this indefinitely feeble presumption against the ex- 
istence of a vital resurrection principle in the decomposed 
materials of the mortal body, is something quite different 
from “the clearest evidence of facts and the soundest process 
of reasoning,’’? which, as Professor Bush would have it, (p. 
81) “demand the reconciliation of scripture’’ to their con- 
clusions. The positive proof that no such principle is pos- 
sible thus dwindles into the weakest presumption that such 
principle does not in fact exist. This is all the objection 
suggested by analogy against the hypothesis of a natural 
connexion between the mortal body and the body of the 
resurrection. It will be readily seen that this objection can 
weigh little against a declaration of the scriptures that “they 
that are in their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of 
man, and shall come forth.’’ 

To try further the conceivableness of a relation between 
one body and the other, let it be considered how a connex- 
ion is rendered conceivable between an acorn and an oak. 
From some language used on this subject it would almost 
seem that the connexion between the seed and the plant was 
thought to be a matter of intuitive perception. But how 
does this connexion become discernible to our minds? How 
come we by the notion of a vital continuity, an unbroken 
thread of life, bridging the chasm between the caterpillar 
and the butterfly, the seed now ripening, and its future ger- 
mination, the egg now deposited and the eaglet hereafter to 
spring from it? <A fact of the greatest importance at this 
point of our inquiry must here be carefully noted: That we 


come to the knowledge of the vital connexion of these phe- 
nomena only by witnessing the occurrence of the phenomena. 


themselves. ‘The suggestion of a connexion between facts 
comes in the first instance from observation of the facts 
themselves. The naturalist sees the scion with the acorn at 


its root; and here springs his first thought of vitality in the 
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acorn. He then dissects the seed, not to find the principle 
of life, but to ascertain what he can of the organic and 
sensible conditions of the life; and he finds in the seed the 
rudiments of the vegetable product. By the aid of his op- 
tical devices, and still more by the aid of an imagination 
occupied with the tree, he discerns in the acorn the minia- 
ture of the oak. But before his observation upon the ger- 
mination of the seed and the growth of the tree, the seminal 
configuration, even had it been distinguished at all by his 
inspection as a vegetable likeness, would have suggested to 
him any thing but vitality; still less would it have suggested 
the peculiar vitality of the oak. Before any observation of 
the growth of the tree, let the philosopher examine the sec- 
tion of an acorn in which he shall discern all that exists of 
the outline of the embryo tree; then let him inspect a frag- 
ment of granite with a sprig of fossil fern imprinted on its 
surface, and he shall not know whether the one possesses 
more vegetable vitality than the other. We insist on this 
remark here, not because any one is likely to deny it, nor 
because it did not probably occur to the philosophical mind 
of our author, but because it appears not to have impressed 
his mind with what we deem its real bearing and force in 
relation to this point of his argument from reason. It is 
only the observation of the actual phenomena of life that 
renders conceivable to us the vital connexion between them. 

When will the true philosopher feel himself competent to 
pronounce upon the vital continuity of the body of man, from 
death to the resurrection? Plainly when he has witnessed 
the events in their order, and not till then. Will he who 
cannot tell 4 priori whether a grain of wheat falling into the 
ground will die or live, venture to pass judgment a priori 
upon the animal vitality of the human body, and its suscep- 
tibility of resurrection by some natural laws? Professor 
Bush calls for a relation between body and body, to be 
made conceivable, without submitting his mind to the only 
process by which relations of phenomena are made conceiv- 
able in any case, 

We present, then, to the imagination of our philosopher 
the dispersed corporeal elements of a man, and invite him 
to show us proof by inspection, by experiment, or by analogy, 
that the vitality of those elements és annihilated by their dis- 
persion. We invite him to present just ground of strong 
probability that it isso. And while he shrinks from this, 
we challenge him to offer the basis of a fair presumption 
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of such annihilation. And since we do not expect him to 
do so much as that to his own satisfaction, we will assume 
against him on this subject the principle which Butler ap- 
plies to the soul, and say, that the existence of vitality at all 
in the particles of a human body is ground of presumption 
in favour of its continued existence, in the absence of posi- 
tive proof to'the contrary. We then ask whether the fact 
of such vital organization of these particles in certain cir- 
cumstances is not presumptive evidence of an inherent ten- 
dency in those particles to a similar vital organization in 
similar circumstances; a tendency which must be pre- 
sumed to remain in existence till positive proof is given of 
its annihilation, Thus sound reason can hardly evade the 
conclusion that the continued existence of vitality in the dis- 
persed particles of the human body is, in the present lack of 
all positive evidence to the contrary, a matter of fair pre- 
sumption. If, as the reasonings of Professor Bush presup- 
pose, the particles of the human body possess at any time 
that which may be called vitality, we have no positive proof 
that they lose that vitality by a mere dispersion or decom- 
position; and we therefore have a clear presumption that 
they retain their vital quality latent, and awaiting the 
proper circumstances of its destined developement. 

But what particles? “What body??? Every human 
body that dies at seventy years of age has had ten different 
sets of particles. Which set of these particles retains the 
supposed vitality? All of them, we reply; and for this 
reason, that we know not certainly that any which have 
had it lose it, and we know no reason why one set should 
retain it rather than another. And then, asks the objector, 
are all the particles which have ever been in a human body 
to be resumed at the resurrection? We answer, the sup- 
position that they are, is by no means absurd; for they may 
all be wanted to furnish the rising multitudes of all mankind. 
Nor would it be absurd if they should not be thus resumed 
though all should have the properties whieh, by our sup- 
posed law of nature, would fit them for resumption. But 
how are these particles, by their blind tendencies, respective- 
ly to know their places, and with their uniform prepensions, 
to regulate amongst themselves, their due distribution and 
appropriate collocations? A most interesting question in- 
deed! And we have thousands like it, suggested by every 
department of the works of God. How came the particles 
ef all the bodies of all mankind to know their places in the 
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©orporeal systems they have successively formed? What 
causes the sun to know his place? What keeps the comet 
in his erratic path? What determines the floating particles 
of the impregnated fluid to their respective places in the 
crystal, as if each knew the precise number, the shapes, the 
areas, and the mutual relations of the surfaces and angles of 
the diamond which all were to form? Let our objector 
walk with us through that mountain of anthracite, and tell 
us whether his reason is satisfied to insist that there zs not 
a pervading crystalline vitality (we will presently vindicate 
this use of the word vitality) inherent in select particles of 
the mass, ready to act when due time and circumstances 
shall disengage it from its present antagonists, and invite it 
to its natural regular and brilliant concretions? And let 
him tell us whether this latent tendency to crystallization 
does not suggest a conceivable connexion between the black- 
ness and darkness of the mountain of coal, and the rich 
splendours of ten thousand diamonds. With such facts be- 
fore him he must show that there is absurdity in the sup- 
position of a resurrection vitality, pervading all the particles 
which are to constitute the immortal bodies of men, and 
suited to sustain a conceivable relation between the mortal 
and the immortal body. 

Whatever difficulties relating to the identity of the former 
with the latter body, should arise from the above remarks, 
may be disposed of thus: It is on all hands admitted, from 
Mr. Locke, nay, from Plato to Professor Bush, that personal 
identity does not depend on identity of corporeal particles. 
Our author indeed supposes that complete personal identity 
does notdemand the appendage ofa material body atall. He 
argues on the tacit presumption, that without the earthly 
concomitant, the person may retain undisturbed his sense of 
identical completeness, and even feel that in his disembodied 
enlargement, there is more of himself than there was before. 
Whether this be so or otherwise we shall not now stop to 
inquire. But, assuredly, it will not be taking greater liber- 
ty than this with the doctrine of identity, to assert that iden- 
tity of particles enters not at all into the common view of 
identity of body. If the consciousness of bodily identity be 
one of the principles to which the resurrection of the body 
must conform, it will suffice for our theory to impose only 
those conditions of bodily identity which have prevailed in 


the present life. i a 
It is a fact that in this life personal identity is never dis- 
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sociated from bodily. We carry through all the changes of 
the body as clear a conviction of bodily identity as of men- 
tal. Sameness of body is here involved in sameness of per- 
son, and is, in this life, never separated from_ it. Through 
all the processes of abstraction and accretion incessant In 
our mortal frame, no man ever yet conceived himself to 
have another body. And this sameness of body has noth- 
ing to do with sameness of particles. It is not a conclusion 
of reason, but a fact of consciousness. On this principle it 
will, therefore, be readily perceived that the doctrine of 
bodily identity suffers no violence from any remarks above 
presented, respecting the promiscuous distribution of corpo- 
real particles among the resurrection bodies of men. 

It ought, however, on this point to be added that what- 
ever of identity the scriptures may be understood to imply 
must be the identity mentioned above. When it is asked, 
how can the same body be raised from the grave while the 
same matter is not there, the objector overlooks the nature of 
bodily identity. He does not consider that the soul makes 
no demand for the same particles as a condition of recover- 
ing the same body. It does not even demand identity of 
substance to satisfy its consciousness of bodily identity. Let 
it be remembered, what modifications the body may undergo, 
and still report itself to the soul as the same body. Not only 
may you remove its particles and put others in their place, 
but change its stature, as from infancy to manhood; change 
its form, proportions and complexion, as from those of the 
child to those of the man ; change its strength, as from health 
to sickness and from sickness to health ; change the sensa- 
tions it awakens in the mind; and when all this is done, it 
would surely seem that the sense of bodily sameness, if it 
could be destroyed at all, would be destroyed. But when 
all this is done, the same body, in the judgment of the soul, 
is yet there. We say the same body in the judgment of the 
soul; for in this matter, the soul is to be the only judge. 
Indeed, all that we have here supposed is actually done, in 
the case of every person who passes through the common 
course of human life, while the bodily subject of all these 
changes remains the same. The conviction of its sameness 
is immoveable in the mind. If, therefore, the scriptures be 
understood to assert the resurrection of the body, they assert 
an event which in the eye of reason is sufficiently provided 
for by the visible course of the material nature, and the 
known bodily conditions of conscious identity in the soul. 
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To form the same body in the resurrection, there is nothing 
demanded but what is at hand on the spot where the mor- 
tal body fell. The only identity of body which the soul has 
ever recognised here, is recoverable from materials abound- 
ing at the place of the previous dissolution. How then can 
a mind in due submission to reason satisfy itself with an 
objection against the resurrection of the body, from any 
supposed want of identical particles in its new constitution ? 

To return to the subject of continued vitality. We 
promised, in a previous parenthesis, to vindicate our use of 
the word vitality in so broad a sense. To the demand for 
proof of a connecting vitality between death and the resur- 
rection, we reply, first, that the demand is absurd ; inasmuch 
as it calls for the proof of what could not be proved though 
it were true. Then we suggest the possibility of a vitality 
residing in the dispersed materials of the mortal body. And 
we farther suggest the commendation which this possibility 
receives from reason, on account of the broad sense in which 
the word “ vitality’”? may be legitimately used. Let vitality 
in general be defined as the tendency of a substance in given 
circumstances towards the result appropriate to its nature. 
Now all life is not the same life. There is one life of ani- 
mals, another of plants, and another of minerals, and so on. 
There is a life of the human body ; and who is competent to 
say that there is not one life of bodies which are to have a 
resurrection, and another life of bodies which are not to 
have a resurrection? Assuming, then, that the scriptures 
teach a resurrection of the human body, we are Jed by the 
analogies of that Providence which makes things tend 
towards their proper results, to presume that somewhat 
inheres in the destined material of the immortal frame, 
which renders a resurrection of the body possible, by the 
power of God, in conformity with natural laws. If this 
somewhat be not as worthy of the name “ vitality” as is the 
principle of life in a seed or in the particles of the soil into 
which the seed is cast, let us be taught the reason why. 
And no reason being given, we have precisely the same 
proof of vital continuity from the death to the resurrection 
of the body as we have of a vital continuity from the ripen- 
ing of a corn of wheat to its germination when cast into the 
earth. 

But these hints of a possible vitality inherent in the scat- 
tered relics of the mortal body, although as consistent with 
reason, to say the least, as any objection that can be urged 
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against them, embrace only a small part of the strength of 
this argument. In the case of vegetable and animal trans- 
formations, the living principle of the creature continues 
with the body through all the bodily changes, The same 
life is continued from the larva through the chrysalis into 
the butterfly. In the intermediate state the life has not de- 
parted from the body. It isconsidered as inseparable from 
the body, and as having no existence without it. The vital 
property of the seed is considered as a property of the ma- 
terial body; perhaps developed by means of the seminal 
organization ; perhaps being itself the cause of that organi- 
zation. In these instances of life, the vital principle has a 
bodily representation. When the body is placed in the cir- 
cumstances required for its germination, the property of life 
reveals itself by means of the organic changes; and estab- 
lishes, on the part of the seed, a material medium of com- 
munication between the vitality of the seed, and the vitality 
of the elements without. Through this medium the seminal 
virtue acts on the circumambient vitality, and is acted upon 
by it. 

anor it is this material medium which the argument of 
Professor Bush demands to render vital continuity con- 
ceivable. It avails nothing, in his view, that the life of the 
creature cannot be proved to have been destroyed; nor 
that it be proved to exist; so long as no organized material 
body is observed in which this life may be conceived to 
reside. His reasonings require that the life of the seed should 
have a material representation to give us a conception of 
its presence and power. And were it only the life of a seed 
which we are investigating, we should, perhaps, be com- 
pelled to assent to that requisition. For we have no 
knowledge of the existence of vegetable life apart from the 
vegetable body. We have no evidence of the existence of 
such a thing as the disembodied vitality of a plant or an 
animal. 

Still reason does not countenance the notion of the 
materiality of either vegetable or animal life. On the 
same principle, it denies the materiality of the life of 
man, and the materiality of the life of a plant. And 
it is at least as conceivable 4 priori that the life of a 
plant should exist apart from the body, as that the life of a- 
man should thus exist. Now let it once be announced, on 
competent authority, that the life of plants does no¢ perish 
with the body, but exists in a disembodied state; and let 
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reason adapt to that fact her theories of vital operation. 
Suppose that by the law of vegetable change, the living 
principle goes forth from the body of the seed at the instant 
of maturity, enters a separate state of existence, and so 
continues until the time when a new product is to be formed 
by its agency. During this interval, let the body of the 
seed be dissolved, and, as a grain of wheat, cease to exist, 
and let its particles disappear from the most discriminating 
eye of a human observer. At the appointed time and after 
due preparation of the soil, let the disembodied and de- 
parted vitality of the grain be recalled to the spot of its 
previous departure, to apply its vital agency in beginning 
and conducting the process of the new formation. The 
body arising from the operation is precisely the body proper 
to that species, and of the same kind as the body that died ; 
for God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to 
every seed hisown body. Let this become the familiar pro- 
cess of the husbandman in replenishing his granaries. It will 
be seen that the only change of the common phraseology on 
this subject, required in describing the operation, would be in 
the words denoting the act of sowing. The process would 
be called as now, the raising of wheat, not the creating of it; 
the life of the article having previously existed. Taking the 
whole process into view from the maturity of the seed to 
the maturity of the new product, it would be the dying 
and rising again of wheat. This would be its appropriate 
designation ; the language being, of course, understood of 
the body of the grain, and not of the vital principle. But 
since in this case the product is supposed to be many grains 
from one, and therefore the result is stated in the terms of 
the species, wheat from wheat; let it be supposed, that the 
new product was a single grain only, for each grain that 
died. The true description then is, the dying and rising 
again of the wheat; grain from grain being undistinguish- 
able. Let it further be supposed that each grain which 
died had its peculiarities; some corporeal dimension, pro- 
portion, complexion, or mark, distinguishing it from every 
other ; and let each grain of the new product correspond in 
all particulars with the parent grain which died. The pro- 
cess would ‘now be called the dying and rising again of a 
grain of wheat. Let it still be added, that the living prin- 
ciple is conscious of life, and of the changes which affect it ; 
that it recognises in the new production, the body it had 
previously relinquished, and feels the re-investiture as a 
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recovery of its personal completeness. Then how can the 
process be otherwise faithfully described than as the dying 
and rising again of ¢he grain of wheat? 

In this series of suppositions our departure from the facts 
of the vegetable nature is less than at first sight-might be 
presumed. That the life of the seed is something different 
from the body, none will deny. We supposed the life to 
be separated from the body ; and we now observe that this 
supposition does not, in the least, impair the conceivable- 
ness of the connexion between the seed and the plant. 
Abstract from the seed the vital principle, and take the 
seminal organization by itself. What discernible connex- 
ion remains between that lifeless and diminutive coil of 
rudimental vegetation, and the beautiful, vigorous and 
stately plant? Restore the vitality, and witness its work- 
ings; and what can we know of the help it receives from 
what seems to us the provisional arrangement of particles 
in the seed? It is the appointment of nature indeed that the 
life of such a plant shall act through such organic matter ; 
yet the fact of this appointment we learn not from the per- 
ception of any necessity for it inherent in the principle of 
vegetable life, but by observing the process of nature. So 
far as we can see, the organization of the seed is no less 
debtor to the vitality, than the vitality to the organization. 
Hence, to assert the peculiar dependence of the vital prin- 
ciple on the structure of the seed, is to speak without reason. 
The life made the seed what it is, and, when circumstances 
permit, will repeat the operation ; while between any one 
stage of the process and another, the “vital continuity” 
is preserved in the principle of life, and not in the mere 
form of the matter. No conformation of the matter can, of 
itself, help us to a conception of the vital connexion be- 
tween one form of the vegetable organization and another. 

It is therefore plain that even in the dying and rising 
again of a grain of wheat, the connecting vitality between 
the body that is and the body that shall be, is not the mate- 
rial organization. By our observation of the uniform rela- 
tion between the form of the seed and the life of the seed, 
the organized body of the grain becomes to us the sign of 
life. It is not the life, but stands to bear witness of the life. 
When the seed falls into the ground and dies, it loses even 
the form of its seminal vitality. All its particles, so far as 
human eye can see, undergo a local transmutation as com- 
plete as that which takes place in the particles of the soil 
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composing the enlarged bulk of the plant. No two portions 
of the original grain can be presumed to retain, through the 
process of germination and growth, their former mutual 
relations. Every pin and joint in the fabric is loosened. 
The whole mass is dissolved and reorganized. Foreign 
matter is introduced which seizes and absorbs the primitive 
elements ; and builds up, under the direction of the invisi- 
ble principle of life, a structure truly and properly new. 
What then is that circumstance which is made by our 
author’s philosophy essential to “vital continuity.’ It 
comes to be the mere interval of time between the dislocation 
of organic materials in the old body, and their subsequent 
collocation inthe new. In the actual course of vegetable 
nature, the particles, upon leaving their former mutual re- 
lations in the seed, zmmediately assume their new mutual 
relations in the plant. In the case described above, the 
particles are supposed to continue longer separate, and to 
come together through a protracted and circuitous transi- 
tion; the identity of the particles, however, being no more 
certainly lost in the longer transition than in the shorter. 
To show now the decisive bearing of this extended and 
minute discussion upon the subject in hand: We have seen 
that the organized body of a living thing isa sign only, and 
not the essence of vitality; and although Professor Bush 
rests (inadvertently, as we charitably presume,) his concep- 
tion of the vital relation between body and body on this 
material sign, yet even he will not insist that the bodily or- 
ganism constitutes the relation. The human vitality un- 
like that of the caterpillar or the acorn, has a known and 
acknowledged capability of existence apart from the mate- 
rial body. The organized but breathless body of a man, 1s 
not to us even a sign of the presence and power of life. 
Put that body in what circumstances you will; place it 
erect, clothe it, warm it, apply your philosophic devices 
for extorting its muscular activity, command all your chem- 
ical artifices to stay its dissolution—and you have not awa- 
kened in the mind of the observer the conception of a vital 
relation between that body of death and a body of lite. 
The absent spirit carried with it every ligament which was 
wont to unite, in any conceivable relation, the body of one 
stage of human life with the body of another. The form 
lies lifeless there, not because the blood was exhausted 
from it, nor because the bones were broken, nor because 
the nervous sensibility was benumbed, nor because the 
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muscular fibres were mangled or dissolved; but because 
the spirit is gone out of it. After the departure of the spi- 
rit, the continuance of the form and organization of the 
body is nothing to any purposes of life. Were the spirit 
about to resume an earthly abode, who shall tell us whether 
it were easier for it to form the walls of its new tenement 
out of the collapsed remains of the old habitation, or to rear 
them from fresh materials? To insist, then, upon a pre- 
served bodily organization as the only legitimate sign of a 
vital relation between the body of death and the body of 
the resurrection seems to us to be walking rather by sense 
than by reason. This is the fundamental error of Professor 
Bush ; and his entire theory “labours fatally’? under it. 
While the acorn has no conceivable relation to the oak ex- 
cept through the life abiding in it, and while the vital princi- 
ple in rearing the oak, makes use of the acorn only by taking 
it in pieces and joining its particles in new relations, he in- 
sists that a human body, known to be lifeless, shall be the 
sign of a conceivable relation between life and life. And 
because he cannot find that body he denies that there is any 
resurrection. Let the body only lie whole in the grave, 
though ever so dead, nay, let only a thimbleful of its ashes 
stay collected there till the hour cometh, then might he ac- 
knowledge some connexion between the dying of the body 
and its rising again. 

Our author re-asserts the old distinction between the Luy7 
and the vois, the vital principle in man, and the intellectual. 
Without admitting the truth of the distinction, we feel no 
repugnance against its bearings on the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body. His theory requires in the vy pro- 
perties which will account not only for the phenomena of 
life, but also for the developement of a spiritual body. For 
the conception of this latter property, he is indebted to his 
hypothesis of the spiritual body. Unless some property of 
the {uy be discovered or supposed, adapted to produce this 
psychical investiture, the result cannot, of course, be expected. 
Now it is most true that to suppose a spiritual body, and 
then assert, on the foundation of that supposition, an ade- 
quate provision for such a body in the vital part of the soul, 
“completely disembarrasses the subject of difficulties insu- 
perable by any other’’ process. The exceeding convenience 
of this circle in the very foundation of his “ Anastasis,’”’ the 
Professor cannot too highly prize. Without it he could not 
have laid a stone in his logical edifice ; but with it he has 
reared a gorgeous structure. He presents us at the instant 
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of death with ‘a spiritual body in full developement; refined, 
subtle, ethereal, sublimated; disengaged,—extrieated from 
that psychical part of our nature with which the vital and 
animal functions are, in the present life, intimately connected, 
and which differs from the pure spirit,—the intellectual 
principle, as the Greek uy) or sensitive principle differs 
from the voi, the self-conscious intelligence. It is a tertium 
quid,—an intermediate something between the cogitative 
faculty and the gross body.’ A most valuable something it 
is, and the proof of its existence is its casual relation to the 
‘refined, subtle, ethereal, sublimated body sepposed to be 
disengaged or extricated from it.? As a mere theory, pro- 
fessedly hypothetical, offering some plausible solution of 
known phenomena, it would be liable to no objection, and 
might pass for what it is worth. But coming forward with 
confident pretensions of certainty, asserting a resurrection 
body which ‘ we are to know to exist because we know that 
we ourselves exist,’ (p. 70) and claiming for itself to be the 
only view in which ¢he reason is well pleased, it provokes 
resistance against its arrogance, and scrutiny into the ground 
of its claims. 

This psychical part of our nature, whether essentially 
distinct from the intellectual or not, is altogether apposite to 
what we are endeavouring to present as the scriptural theory 
of a bodily resurrection. It supplies the requisite link of 
vital continuity. As to its being a body or having a body 
«“ which has nothing to do with the gross material particles 
which enter into the composition of our present earthly tene- 
ments,’ we have nothing to say, because we know nothing. 
But this we know, that this principle of life has once helda 
vital connexion with a material body; that it held control 
ever the bodily conformations, and that, by laws common 
to itself and the matter of the body, it coducted the corporeal 
system through its allotted course of vicissitude. We see 
no reason why this connexion with matter may. not be re- 
sumed; and since the scriptures seem to say it shall be so, 
we think it reasonable that the return of this departed prin- 
ciple of life into vital connexion with a material organization 
should be expected. As it before produced a physical 
structure from materials which fell in its way, it may do it 
again. But whereas it before carried on a gradual process 
of conformation corresponding to the demands of a changing 
body, now it may, by an instantaneous act, raise for itself 
a fabric which shall remain unchanged forever. 
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We wish to state distinctly the grounds on which we 
suggest this capability of the vital principle in man. The 
scriptures speak of an event which in the course of the vital 
operation, puts such a property in requisition, if that event 
shall take place by natural laws. That such a property 
should exist, is by no means absurd or inconcei\ able; and 
a ground of presumption in its favour is found in analogous 
operations actually carried on in the present life. If we 
judge that, by means of the vital energy of the soul, the di- 
vine power may raise a material body at the last day, it is 
because; by that means, it has already raised a material 
body, and sustained it through its appointed course. If the 
promised work should be instantaneous, instead of being, as 
now, continued through a gradual and protracted course, it 
will only present a difference in time; and of such a difier- 
ence we have a faint analogical shadow in the diverse times 
in which individuals, in diverse climes and other diverse cir- 
cumstances, arrive at bodily maturity; showing that, as 
circumstances vary, the vital principle may vary the periods 
of its operation. If the body thus raised from the dust should 
assume a peculiar property of permanency and power and 
glory, according to the scriptures, there will then be pre- 
sented a diversity in the kind of operation. For this we 
may observe a slight analogy in the various degrees of cor- 
poreal beauty and vigour, in different persons and in differ- 
ent ages of the same person; in the diverse kinds of work- 
ing exemplified by the vital principle, in maintaining the 
sound body and in overcoming a leprosy or healing a 
wound; where the same vitality presents known operations 
of obvious diversity in kind; and teaches that the glorious 
and immortal life say be wrought into the material fabric 
without such hostility to the present diversified laws of the 
vital principle, as will, of necessity, exclude their agency. 

In conformity with the views above suggested, the fol- 
lowing may be stated as a rational and scriptural process of 
bodily resurrection. At the appointed time and signal, the 
soul, with its psychical affinity for a material organization, 
and its unimpaired capacity for holding and enjoying a cor- 
poreal investment, is present, and ready to submit its vital 
energy to the direction of Omnipotence in the work of rais- 
ing the dead. ‘The end of the present order of nature in this 
world of perishable things has come; and if some of the 
laws of the animal, the vegetable and the mineral kingdoms 
are suddenly repealed; if the instant disengagement of sub- 
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stance from substance, the abrupt decomposition of air, earth 
and sea, and all that is therein, takes place, to supply mate- 
rial for the rising millions, it provides also, as the chemist 
will testify, for the universal burning. Through the vital 
agency of the living spirit of man, now resuming one of its 
intermitted offices, the dissolved and dissipated relics of 
human mortality hear the voice of the Son of man,and every 
depository of death becomes a scene of returning life. Where 
any bodies remain entire from recent death, or any portion 
of the dust into which a mortal body was reduced is recog- 
nised in a collected state, it would be a natural conformity 
of the sensible process with the scriptural intimations, if 
each spirit should select the material mass which was its 
own before; and thus in literal fulfilment of scripture, they 
that are in their graves shall come forth. What proportion 
of the buried generations can be said in anyssense to be in 
their graves, those may judge best who best know how long 
the traces of an animal deposit in a grave or a tomb can, 
either by the organs of sense or by the tests of science, be 
discerned ; and how long those traces may be discernible by 
the psychical vision, after the eyes of our bodily sense and 
of our purblind science have lost sight of them. To a re- 
flecting mind it would not, perhaps, awaken surprise, if some 
local indications of a bodily presence should thus be found 
for a large majority of all the dead. As for those that are 
not in their graves, a portion are expressly accommodated 
by the words of scripture, which represent the sea as giving 
up the dead that are in it; and when Death and Hades are 
said to deliver up the dead that are in them, we are taught 
in a figure, that wherever the materials of man’s corporeal 
frame may be hidden, they will be summoned forth by the 
piercing and awakening voice of the Son of man, to take 
their places in the incorruptible bodies of the resurrection. 
Each spirit retains its law of individual conformation, by 
which it governed the corporeal developement before, and 
by which it now produces, with only such exceptions in the 
bodies of the righteous, as the absence of all disorder will 
account for, an exact bodily resemblance of the man to his 
former self. Each person takes to himself those peculiar 
powers and modes of sensible representation by which he 
was distinguished in the mortal body. If local associations 
can contribute to enliven the triumphant joy of the rising 
saint, or aggravate the horror of the rising reprobate, they 
may be provided for by circumstantial adaptations, not per- 
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haps minute, yet sufficiently effectual, to the local recollec- 
tions of individuals. If the soul should require, as we grant 
it may, that the conditions of conscious identity should be 
complied with in the new body, it may be done; for from 
whatever quarter the particles may be collected, or however 
few of the particles which ever had place in the old body’ 
may enter into the new, the consciousness of identity is sat- 
isfied on the very grounds on which it rested during the 
earthly life. Should the rising body conform in some per- 
ceptible measure to the one that died, in its individual pecu- 
liarities, especially in those which distinguished its period of 
greatest vigour and beauty, the notion of an exterior same- 
ness will be among the natural cognitions of the mind upon 
the recovery of its material complement. ~Thus far then, at 
least, we are assisted by the analogies of nature in conceiv- 
ing a physical process of resurrection, corresponding with 
the common interpretation of the sacred writers. 

We have been led to discuss thus minutely the subject of 
a vital connexion between the dying and the rising body, by 
the important place which that subject holds in the theory 
of Professor Bush. It is upon the alleged absurdity of sup- 
posing such a connexion that he rests his main objection 
against the doctrine of a material resurrection. If sucha 
connexion has been shown to be as conceivable as the con- 
nexion between the seed and the plant, the objection fails. 
The necessity for any other than the common theory is pre- 
cluded. Our argument from reason coincides with the 
more obvious and literal sense of the scriptures, and is, in 
the language of geometry, the argument from scripture 
produced. 

A point of acknowledged difficulty still remains ;—the 
change which takes place in the material body at or after 
its rising from the dead. It is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body. It is sown in corruption, it is raised 
in incorruption. We shall all be changed. Some great 
change is here suggested as an indispensable preparation of 
the body for the heavenly state. Analogy suggests, as we 
have before observed, the possibility of our receiving a 
body more durable, vigorous, and glorious as the natural 
result of the vital operation in the process of resurrection. 
Beyond this, what kind or what degree of change must 
come to prepare the corporeal frame for its immortal exis- 
tence we cannot, in the present life, expect to know. It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be. The essential dif- 
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ference between the spiritual body and the natural, who 
can define? On this point Professor Bush’s theory and 
our own are equally at fault. Who shall tell us whether 
any corporeity can be evolved by nature from the physi- 
cal element of the soul, to answer the conditions of the fu- 
‘ture life of man? This sort of spiritual body, of which if 
our space would permit we should say more, was a figment 
of the ancients, employed to assist their conception ofa 
separate state of departed souls. To some of the ancients 
it was inconceivable that the soul should suffer without 
a body; and supposing all souls to pass through a purgato- 
rial ordeal in Hades, the possession of some sort of a body 
after death they deemed an indispensable condition of that 
invisible existence. If,’ says Philoponus,* “the soul be 
incorporeal, Luy7% dodporog, it cannot suffer. How then is 
it punished? There must be joined with it some sort of a 
body which being inordinately distracted or constringed, by 
excessive cold or heat, puts the soul to pain through sym- 
pathy.’ This doctrine of a spiritual body was confirmed 
in the faith of its advocates by the phenomena of appari- 
tions. “For how,” exclaims the same writer, “do the 
shadowy spectres become visible among the tombs?”’t The 
theory thus suggested, and found to correspond with many 
supposed, and some known conditions of the spiritual exis- 
tence, was in some form adopted by most of the Grecian 
poets and philosophers, and by some of the most distin- 
guished of the early Christian writers. But Irenzus, Origen, 
and others of the Christian fathers who adopted this notion 
of an immaterial corporeity, regarded it as altogether 
consistent with a resurrection of the material body; the 
soul being capable, as they expressed it, of wearing as it 
were, one coat over another. We lack as yet the proper 
authority to determine whether the material corporeity is 
less capable of adaptation to the exercises of the heavenly 
life than the immaterial. Although it would be highly en- 
tertaining to ourselves to prolong ad libitum a statement of 
plausible hypotheses respecting the nature and changes of 
matter in connexion with the physical theory of our future 
state, we can here only remark that we see no possible ad- 
vantage arising to our conception of the life to come, from 
the admission of this ancient pagan theory of a spiritual 
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body inseparable from the soul. It seems to us far less 
conformed to the Apostle’s idea of a spiritual body, as we 
gather it from some of his forms of speech; and since we 
have no surer guide on this subject than the hints of scrip- 
ture, we think it most reasonable and safe that the minds 


ot Christians should remain predisposed to disaflection’ 


towards a hypothesis which seems to us so groundless and 
so fruitless, 

We have thus far confined our attention te Part I. of the 
« Anastasis,” relating to ‘The Argument from Reason,’ 
‘The Doctrine of {dentity,’ and «The true Body of the Re- 
surrection.’ Ouraim has been to offer what occurred to us 
as some of the reasons why most considerate believers of 
scripture will probably be better satisfied with the common 
view of the resurrection, than with the theory of Professor 
Bush; and we have gone to some length and minuteness in 
trying the truth of his hypotheses. He pronounces it utterly 
incredible that any vital connexion should exist between 
the mortal and the immortal body ; and his objection, if we 
have rightly understood the substance of it, as gathered from 
the different forms in which he states it on different pages, 
may be viewed in two parts; first, that the scattered materials 
of the dead body must be presumed to have no inherent vi- 
tality by which a conceivable connexion can be formed be- 
tween the two bodies; second, that no property of the pre- 
sent body can be conceived as a natural antecedent to the 
ethereal and glorious body of the future state. To the 
former part of the objection we reply, first, that, supposing 
the same material substances which shall have composed 
human bodies to be wrought into human bodies again at 
the resurrection, we are incompetent to decide whether all 
the matter shall not have a vital preparation for that purpose. 
Second, that the fact of its having had some sort of adapta- 
tion to constitute a human body, is ground of presumption 
in the absence of proof to the contrary, that the vital adap- 
tation continues, and in the proper circumstances will reveal 
itself in the appropriate functions of life; and although this 
property be no other than that which is supposed to belong to 
all similar substances, it yet destroys the presumption that 
a bodily resurrection in conformity with any material laws 
conceivable by natural reason, is impossible. But not pressed 
to rely on the supposition of this form of preserved vitality, 
we present another which may be joined with it, or may, if 
so preferred, be taken as an alternative. We observe that 
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the body of the seed is not the life; and that in the view of 
Treason the life, as something conceivably distinct from the 
body, would be, if conceived to exist after the dissolution of 
the body, a proper vehicle of vital continuity between grain 
and grain. The vital spirit of man may therefore be re- 
garded as the proper ground ofa rational connexion between 
the dying and the rising body, and the conception of this 
connexion is not at allatiected by the question whether each 
body embrace the same particles or not. Although no iden- 
tity of particles be preserved, yet since the vital principle is 
known to have pre-existed, the process will be properly 
called the dying and rising again of the human body, and 
not the creating of it as at first. We also observe particu- 
larly that the fundamental importance given by Professor 
Bush to the mere preserved but lifeless organization of the 
body,” is utterly unphilosophical. To the second part of 
the objection we reply, that a natural relation between the 
gross material body of the present life, and that glorious 
spiritual body of the heavenly state, cannot be pronounced 
absurd, until the essential difference of the two is certainly 
known; and until we are more capable than now of con- 
ceiving all the forms of manifestation which matter may 
assume consistently with substantial identity. Our profound 
ignorance of the very nature of matter and of the spiritual 
body is a conclusive answer to all objections against the 
possibility of the one arising by some natural laws out of 
the other. We, then, venture to suggest the outline of a 
process of resurrection which seems to us agreeable with 
the statements of the scriptures and with sundry analogical 
facts of the present life. 

Of «The Argument from Scripture’ we have room for but 
few words. If the true argument from reason overthrows 
the objections against a resurrection according to the more 
literal sense of scripture, there arises from this subject no 
necessity of departing from the more obvious meaning of 
the sacred writers. We are sure that a rational relief from 
such necessity is gratifying to most of the devout readers of 
the wordof God. It cannot but cause great disquietude in 
minds of pious reflection, to have the page of revelation 
darkened by speculations into which they cannot enter, and 
the value of which they cannot appreciate; especially when 
their reason finds comfortable exercise in those views which 
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their understanding of scripture opens before them. On this 
account we entertain a cordial preference for that theory of 
the resurrection, which, while it involves no absurdity, per- 
mits the scriptures to mean what they most obviously seem 
to say. 

The meaning of one of the terms denoting resurrection 
in the New Testament includes the idea of raising a dead 
body to life. Thisisunquestionable. Professor Bush would 
admit this, were it not that “the sense of the term must be 
governed by the truth of the doctrine.”* He quotes Mr. 
Locke’s-attempt to establish a distinction between “the 
dead” and “the bodies of the dead ;’? where the philosopher 
asserts, in substance, that the scriptures when speaking of 
the general resurrection at the last day, nowhere use lan- 
guage which declares the resurrection of the dead bodies of 
men. Asan evidence that Paul makes such a distinction, 
Mr. Locke refers to 1 Cor. xv. 35, “ How are the dead 
raised up, and with what bodies do they come?”? “ Which 
words ‘dead’ and ‘they’ if supposed to stand precisely for 
‘the bodies of the dead,’ the question will run thus, ‘ How 
are the dead bodies raised up; and with what bodies do the 
dead bodies come ?? which seems to have no very agreeable 
sense.”” Had we any doubt that these terms were some- 
times used in different senses, we could not be eonvinced by 
such criticism as this. Is it not plain that the objector 
whom Paul quoted referred to a resurrection of the body, 
and that he intended to raise the question respecting the 
manner or process of a bodily resurreetion and the kind of 
body produced? But not to enlarge on this particular pas- 
sage, it is true that ‘the dead’ is the phrase usually applied 
to the final resurrection; yet it is also true that the same 
phrase is applied to ‘the bodies of the dead.” Christ com- 
manded his disciples to raise ‘the dead,’ and sent word to 
John in prison, that ‘the dead are raised,’ in the same lan- 
guage which Paul uses of the final resurrection. So far 
then as the known fact can explain the term for the un- 
known, it, of course, confines the language to the sense of a 
resurrection of the material body. As to Paul’s application 
of the terms denoting resurrection, in 1 Cor. xv. we find 
ourselves entirely unable, in our most frequent and patient 
study of that remarkable and invaluable chapter, to resist 
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the conviction that, whatever else the writer had in his 
mind, he embraced a view of the resurrection of the dead in 
the sense in which Christ was raised; of the resurrection of 
a material body, and of some intimate connexion between 
the body that died and the body that is raised. Most readers 
probably define the apostle’s language concerning the gene- 
ral resurrection by the fact of the Saviour’s resurrection, as 
far as they can make such a definition apply. It becomes 
indispensable, therefore, to ascertain and illustrate the na- 
ture of that most important fact. 

The resurrection of Christ is an auxiliary at once to our 
belief and to our understanding of the doctrine of the final 
resurrection. The readers of Professor Bush, therefore 
turn with curiosity to his chapter on that subject, expecting 
him to reconcile the history of that event with the theory 
of no resurrection of the body. And here he meets us with 
the bold denial that the material body of the Saviour was 
raised to life at all. He finds that fact nowhere explicitly 
asserted. If his readers have not before been prepared by 
his startling assertions, to receive almost any declaration 
from him without astonishment, we are sure they must be 
surprised at this. What can he call an explicit assertion 
that the dead body of Christ was made alive? We will 
suppose him to have been at the sepulchre with the Marys 
“early in the morning while it was yet dark,’’ and before 
the news of the resurrection was announced; and with all 
the light of the present advanced period of the Christian 
economy, to have witnessed what then and there transpired. 
The stone is displaced and the sepulchre is open. The two 
angels meet him with their unexpected information; “ye 
seek Jesus who was crucified. He is not here; he is 
risen, come, see the place where the Lord lay.’ He 
steps forward, and while stooping and looking into the 
‘sepulchre, says to himself, “It is even so. Jesus who was 
crucified, and whom I seek is not here. But—what then ? 
He is risen.” Now what does the witness understand by 
that word He? The living soul of the Saviour? That 
had not been there, but had all the time been with his 
penitent fellow-sufferer in Paradise. Besides, our witness 
went to the sepulchre inquiring not for the soul of the 
Lord but for the body. And the absence of the body fills 
him with disappointment and surprise. It is that absence 
which he wishes to have explained. And what does the 
angel mean when he says, He is risen, but that the body is 
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restored to life? Supposing the fact to have been so, what 
better language could have been used to assert it? Who 
would have thought of specifying the body in terms as if 
to meet some philosophical doubt which no inguirer had, m 
either speech or act, suggested? And can it, in the face of 
the announcement “ He is risen,’? be asserted with due de- 
liberation and candour, that the resuscitation of that body is 
nowhere explicitly stated? But turning round from the 
sepulchre, the witness sees a person whom he soon recog- 
nises as the Saviour himself; shortly afterwards, meets and 
recognises him again, falls down before him and worships 
him, holding him hy the feet. He is present when Christ 
appeals to his incredulous disciples to handle him and satisfy 
themselves that his body is real flesh and bones; and when 
he bids the doubting Thomas, put his hand upon the 
wounds; and when the Lord eats before his disciples ex- 
pressly asa test act; and thus, in the appropriate phe- 
nomena of a material body, gives and professes to give his 
friends the true sensible proofs of his re-incarnation. Now 
under all this testimony of the senses, what position does 
reason assume? Is that the body that was crucified or not ? 
Is there nothing in all these acts and words, in this more 
than mere affirmation that he has flesh and bones, and that 
this body was to be known by its marks as the same that 
died ; is there nothing in all this amounting to an explicit 
assertion that the body of Jesus was raised? The whole 
form and style of the testimony transcends mere explicit- 
ness. Compared with this vivid and emphatic strain of 
address, the frigid indicative would have been feeble and 
ineffectual. And yet says Professor Bush, “the language 
that is used respecting that event, is such as is capable of 
being consistently understood without the implication 
that his material body had any share in the resurrec- 
tion.”” 

His other reasons for denying the resurrection of the 
material body of Christ are, that the body which ascended 
was not material, and that body was the same which rose 
from the dead ; that his different manifestations were in a 
body not subject to the laws of matter; that his appa- 
rel is not accounted for ; and that he probably ascended to 
heaven in the intervals of his several manifestations. The 
probability of this latter supposition is derived from his 
saying to Mary, Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended 
to my Father; from his assuring them they should see 
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him after a little while, “because I go to the Father,’’ and 
that their heart should rejoice, which word was fulfilled 
by making “the disciples glad when they saw the Lord ;”’ 
from his conversation ou his way to Emmaus which im- 
plied that he had “entered into his glory;’’ from his saying 
to them in Galilee, “all power is given unto me,” &c., and 
his breathing upon them as a teken of imparting to them 
the Holy Ghost, which presupposes his previous ascension; 
from a plurality of ascensions being implied by Luke in the 
beginning of Acts; from the nature of the Saviour’s priestly 
office which required that he should ascend immediately 
after his resurrection; and from his having finished his 
work. The material body of Christ is not thought neces- 
sary by Professor Bush, for the purposes of testimony in 
favour of his resurrection, inasmuch as all those purposes 
may be answered by a spiritual body; and although the 
disciples from “their carnal apprehensions’? may have had 
no other view than that the body which was crucified was 
the body in which the Lord appeared to them, yet he thinks 
it reasonable to suppose that deeper instruction in the Chris- 
tian mysteries taught them more correct views on this sub- 
ject. It is true, concedes Professor Bush, “that an unso- 
phisticated upon hearing or reading the evangelical narra- 
tive would inevitably receive the impression that the body 
raised and manifested to the disciples was the literal, mate- 
rial body of Christ.’? But “the same inspired truth which 
is milk for babes is at the same time strong meat for grown 
men.” «“ We live at a more advanced period of the Chris- 
tian economy, and have the advantage of all those ulterior 
developements of its essential genius which were wanting 
to the first age of the church; and why should we close 
our eyes to the brighter light that is shining around us for 
fear of seeing more than was seen in the earliest dawn of 
Christianity ?”? p. 166. To the very natural inquiry, what 
became of the body which was crucified, if it was not 
raised from the dead; the Professor thinks it a sufficient 
reply, that to suppose a miracle in disposing of it, is as 
reasonable as to suppose a miracle in spiritualizing and 
preparing it for the heavenly state, which latter miracle is 
required on the supposition that the material body was 
raised to life; and to dispose of that body was as worthy an 
occasion for a miracle, as was the miraculous disposal of 
the body of Moses to prevent the Israelites from bestowing 
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Thus is disposed of by our author, that wonderful and 
instructive event in the life of our Saviour, to which believ- 
ers have in every age of Christianity resorted for a triumph- 
ant attestation of the certainty of a general resurrection, 
and their idea of its nature. And in such views as these 
we are to recognise those ulterior developements of the es- 
sential genius of Christianity which were wanting to the first 
ages of the church. If these are the ulterior develope- 
ments, we tremble to imagine the ultimate. 

To bestow a moment’s notice in detail upon a few things 
here advanced: “The evidence is certainly conclusive,’’ 
says the Professor, “ that it was not a material body which 
ascended into heaven.”? We suppose this conclusive evi- 
dence consists of the ascension itself of the body; that is, 
its independence of the law of gravity; for we presume he 
will not go quite the length of asserting it as certain that 
heaven does not admit any thing material. We presume 
the doctrine of no material bodies in heaven is more conge- 
nial to his views than the opposite ; let him say, if he please, 
more probable; but will he say it is absolutely certain ? 
and while he remembers that “flesh and blood shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God,’’ he remembers also that there 
is matter which is not flesh and blood. The certainly con- 
clusive evidence must, therefore, be the suspension of the 
law of gravity, or the release of that particular body from 
the general law of bodies in this world. This is just as 
conclusive evidence of the immateriality of the Lord’s ana- 
static body, as his walking on the water would be of the 
immateriality of his body before death. But is it certain, 
in the next place, that the same body which rose from the 
dead ascended to heaven unchanged? Join this uncertainty 
with the other, and their sum is the value of this proof that 
the Lord’s material body did not rise. 

“The circumstances of his appearance to his disciples in 
repeated instances, subsequent to his resurrection, are far 
more consistent with the idea of his possessing a spiritual 
body than the reverse,”’ p. 153. The reference here is to 
his standing in the midst of his disciples when the doors 
were shut and other like facts. No doubt these appearances 
were attended by circumstances more consistent with a 
spiritual body; but then, they were attended also by cir- 
cumstances more consistent with a material body. The 
Professor seems to be holding as nice a balance of probabil- 
ities here as if he had not a ton weight of positive testimo- 
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ny in one of his scales. He was as we just now supposed, 
told more than “explicitly,’’ at the sepulchre, that « Jesus 
who was crucified and had lain there, was risen; he held 
that bodily person by the feet; he handled the body and 
saw the wounds, and put his finger on them, and saw the 
body take food, in undisguised and professed testimony of 
its materiality; yet against all this he is turned, by ‘the 
superior consistency of some circumstances of his appear- 
ance with a spiritual body.’ We speak tsus because, of all 
the considerations here arrayed against the affirmed fact of 
the bodily resurrection, this one, relating to the supernatural 
appearance of Christ on certain occasions, is the only one 
which we before thought any man of sense could deliber- 
ately urge. Can the Professor expect to carry his idea of 
a spiritual body by the aid of its ‘more consistent circum- 
stances,’ against all possible proof given to all the senses ? 
If he can, we are glad that Ais power of reason is not the 
reason ; for if we must present to mankind the evidences of 
religious truth to be weighed in such a balance, we shall 
despair of the progress of Christianity so far as reason has 
anything to do with its reception. 

But one word more on the appearances and their cir- 
cumstances. We are not inclined to employ an incredu- 
lous criticism on the terms which so generally convey the 
impression that the Savionr’s entrance and exit were with 
closed doors. We are willing the facts should be so under- 
stood ; for we know not but they were really so. Yet with 
only a moiety of Professor Bush’s philological dexterity, 
and a tithe of his temerity, we could make it appear, that 
‘the language used of those events, is such as to be capable 
of being consistently understood without the implication,” 
that in the cases of our Saviour’s appearance, there was, on 
the supposition of a material body, any supernatural phe- 
nomenon at all. For instance, Jesus is said to have stood 
in the midst of them, the doors being shut. It is not said 
“explicitly”? that the doors were shut when he came in; 
and how natural the conclusion, that while the doors were 
open he entered and sat; and after the doors were shut, 
rose and addressed his disciples. Or on the other occasion, 
while the two disciples were relating the occurrences on the 
way to Emmaus, and at the table there, and Jesus himself 
stood in the midst of them, it is not said even that the doors. 
were shut, and the presumption is allowable that he entered 
in the natural way. And as to his evanishing at the house 
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in Emmaus, it was at the instant of the disciples’ confusion 
after their sudden and overwhelming discernment of him as 
their Lord, while their faces, perhups, were hidden with 
astonishment, and their hearts “ burning within them”? with 
the lingering fire of his eloquence along the road, that he 
abruptly and silently withdrew, they knew not how. More- 
over since “ the meaning of terms-must always be governed 
by the truth of the doctrine so far as it is possible to ascer- 
tain it on satisfactory grounds,’ and we profess to have 
ascertained on grounds quite satisfactory, that the material 
body of our Lord arose from the dead; and whereas it is 
not according to nature that a material body should go in 
and out at a closed door, therefore the terms must be under- 
stood to accommodate the idea that when the Saviour en- 
tered, the door was open; and so on, for the other cases. 
If this brief example may be taken as a feeble hint of what 
the ulterior developements of the essential genius of Christi- 
anity would, im the hands of their powerful discoverer, have 
done on our side of this interesting question, we might have 
expected, mutatis mutandis, to see our doctrine completely 
disembarrassed of difficulty, and the antiquated fancies of 
the “ Anastasis”’ annihilated. 

On the supposition of our Lord’s material corporeity, the 
deportment he assumed towards his disciples appears con- 
sistent with truth and honesty; on the other supposition it 
appears disguised and guileful. If he appeared in superna- 
tural movements at times amongst his disciples, they could 
see such movements accounted for in the same manner as 
they long before accounted for his walking on the sea. 
They could call his movements miraculous, and be satisfied ; 
for they knew, from other facts, that the power of working 
miracles was with him. But reverse the supposition, and 
although the unsuspecting ignorance and simplicity of his 
followers might have screened him, in their esteem, from 
the reproach of falsehood, yet the fact of deception would 
be there, and would have its corresponding principle within; 
a consequence on which we cannot think the Professor will 
insist. And the reproach of deceit must follow, for the ma- 
terial body was expressly asserted then, and how could it 
be afterwards denied without reproach? Itis entirely con- 
sistent with truth, not to say all that is true; to assert what 
is false can be justified on no pretence of useful design. 
Besides, “a miracle must be supposed in either case ;’’ in 
the first the miracle is supposed to account for the circum- 
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stances of the appearance ; in the other, to account for the 
appearance itself. In the first case the miracle would be 
recognised with revived admiration often excited before, 
and by a cause known by previous and frequent occurrence ; 
in the other, it would bring up no associated recollections of 
the Lord in the minds of his disciples,and would leave them 
confounded with a new wonder, In the one case, there 
would be the ingenuous presentation of appearance accor- 
dant with facts; in the other, an assumptiou of appearance 
which could not serve its purpose but by giving countenance 
to a lie. 

If the reasonings of Professor Bush are valid against the 
evidences of the Saviour’s material body after his resurrec- 
tion, they equally avail against the evidences of his incarna- 
tion at any time. ‘The oniy real proof we have that Jesus 
ever hada material body, is precisely that which was given 
of his material body after he rose from the dead. It is true, 
we have it said in the terms of inspiration, The Word was 
made flesh, and so forth. But what are words of inspira- 
tion before Professor Bush? Most unfortunately for “the 
averments of scripture,’”’ these latter days are so prolific of 
light, that the old course of reflection is reversed. What 
was the sun is now the moon, and the former moon has be- 
come the sun. The scriptures cannot tell us anything con- 
clusive on the subject of the Saviour’s incarnation. But we 
begin now with philosophy, and settle “the truth of the 
doctrine,”’ and then turn and correct the scripture. If the 
Lord spent forty days without food, if he was transported 
by the tempter from pinnacle to mountain, if he shone on 
the mountain and walked on the sea, such facts are far 
more consistent with the idea of his having a spiritual than 
a material body. The material phenomena are easily re- 
solvable into “optical acts.”’ 

It is commonly regarded by prudent critics, as a matter of 
great delicacy to disturb the general confidence of believers 
m the competency of the inspired writers in reference to 
matters which they profess to treat as with authority. The 
disciples of Christ were chosen witnesses of his resurrection, 
and are mostly supposed capable of bearing witness to the 
truth in every matter touching that event, and requiring 
attestation. But,says Professor Bush, while he insists that 
the body of Christ was really spiritual, “we may admit in- 
deed that the disciples supposed that the body which they 
saw and handled was the veritable body of their crucified 
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Lord ; and that in their preaching the resurrection of Jesus, 
they had no other idea than that of the re-animation of his 
body of flesh.” And yet, on such a subject as this, what 
they supposed to be true was false! Happy was it for 
Origen that Celsus did not think of this sort of argumenta- 
tion against the apostles. We need not accord to those men 
knowledge of things which they did not profess to know 
and to teach; but if they may not be thought competent to 
testify truth on this subject, and such truth as all men, in 
their circumstances, would have seen and believed, what 
could they hold an unmolested claim to know? “It is rea- 
sonable indeed to suppose that as they subsequently became 
more deeply instructed in the mysteries of the kingdom and 
were able to penetrate more fully its spiritual character, they 
may have come by degrees to more correct views on this 
subject; at any rate we know no reason why the measure 
of their intelligence, on this point, should be the limit of 
ours.” On what point? Why on the question whether 
Jesus appeared in his ‘ veritable body.’ We should be glad 
to know in what respects the Professor, with all his know- 
ledge, could tell better than Peter, whether the body of Jesus 
was flesh and blood or not?) And in what respects would 
Peter’s views be improved by subsequent light? Peter had 
heard an angelic servant of his Master affirm that he, that 
is, his body was raised from the sepulchre “where the Lord 
lay.” He had heard his Master himself declare that his 
body was flesh and bones, and to be told afterwards that 
this was not so, that his Lord had a sublimated, ethereal and 
glorious body, would elevate, a little perhaps, his views of 
his Saviour’s corporeal glory, but how would it sink his 
estimation of his moral glory! 

Upon the whole, for we must come to a close, it seems 
to us impossible that the doctrine of the “ Anastasis’’ on the 
subject of our Lord’s resurrection should find the least tole- 
ration amongst candid, reflecting and religious people. We 
may misjudge, and perhaps our prepossessions are some- 
what strengthened by the “exigencies of theology.”” We 
trust they are. But for our own part, we could imagine 
no severer penance, than to be forced to go into all the 
world, preaching such a doctrine and sustaining it by such 
facts amongst reasonable men. We sincerely hope that our 
highly respected friend will not long be able to read his 
own book with complacency. We have done what we 
could to make him disrelish it; and if we shall have failed 
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to awaken even a stronger and more sacred emotion than is 
expressed by that word, though we may feel no disappoint- 
ment, we shall feel sorrow. As we have advanced in the 
careful and candid examination of the book, our conviction 
has been greatly increased, not so much of the grievousness 
of the specific errors of the work, as of the intellectual pecu- 
liarity, may we say infirmity, apparent on its pages. Of 
our men of extensive and varied learning, our eloquent 
writers, and our devoted and successful scholars, he is cer- 
tainly among those who hold the fewer qualifications fer 
appreciating and presenting “the inevitable deductions of 
reason.”’ 

In this beok more particularly, his extreme infelicity 
appears in the incessant, varied and broad flourish of pro- 
positions, which have more harmony for rhetoric than 
sense and truth for logic, and for the application of which 
he almost seems at times to have less taste and less con- 
cern than for the sound. He has, therefore, written with 
more satisfaction to himself than he will give to his thought- 
ful and serious readers. With a copious and lofty style, 
an active imagination, vigorous power of invention, and 
extensive acquisitions of learning, he is capable of as- 
suming an enviable emincnce in a most important and in- 
fluential department of literature. But the power of lan- 
guage thus cultivated and indulged seems in his case dan- 
gerous to the power ef ratiocination. There are passages 
in the book, evincive of no common power of description ; 
and the concluding two or three pages are eloquent with 
werds and thoughts and feelings which cannot fail to over- 
whelm an intelligent and considerate reader. While the 
public will continue to look with interest for the future 
productions of Professor Bush’s able and prolific pen, they 
will probably feel less confidence and find less advantage 
in his original speculations than in his vivid illustrations 
and powerful enforcements of uncentroverted truth. 

We have offered no particular criticisms on his examina- 
tion of the passages ef scripture supposed to relate to the 
subject of the resurrection. While we agree in several of 
his conclusions in reference to some of the passages ex- 
amined, particularly those of the Old Testament, we discern 
throughout, that prevailing lack of candour which is the 
natural result of strong theoretic prepossession. It would 
appear to most readers, we think, even were those criti- 
cisms the whole of the book, that each passage was taken 
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up and examined with the feeling that somehow, ‘ peace- 
ably if it may, forcibly if it must,’ every word shall hold 
its peace for the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
and either speak against it, or speak on some other subject. 
For ourselves we fear such criticism, and the more, if it is 
fraught with learning and skill. But the author professes 
no other design than that of bringing the word of God to 
his points. It is in keeping with his avowed intent. He 
draws up his argument from reason, which holds for him 
supreme authority in the matter of truth; and then resolves 
that with this oracle the scriptures, rightly understood, 
cannot disagree. What has he then to do, but to see that 
the scriptures be so understood as his argument from reason 
requires ; to carry round his test among the words of reve- 
lation, and hammer and hew, until every piece works in? 
So preposterous a proceeding will, we doubt not, be noticed 
with due displeasure. Let us have arguments from rea- 
son on subjects which the scriptures leave unsettled; it would 
be violence to nature to disparage them, if their subjects 
come within their legitimate scope. If astronomy presents 
to us her demonstrations of the magnitude, the motions, and 
the relative positions of the heavenly bodies, we will adopt 
her theories; and such phraseology of scripture and of 
common conversation as is inconsistent with those theories 
we will either discard, or use it with the full understanding 
of its philosophic impropriety. We will either change our 
forms of speech respecting the rising and setting of the sun, 
or use them without countenancing the philosophical para- 
dox they imply. But, wanting such demonstrations, we 
may hold the language of the scriptures as the form of 
sound words. If the philosopher fails to give us sucha 
proof of his theory as would lead a prudent man to think 
of warping a syllable of revelation an hair’s breadth for his 
accommodation, and then proceeds against obnoxious pas- 
sages with an air of confidence and decision which could 
not have been-exceeded, had _ he felt himself supported by 
demonstrations like those of astronomy, and far stronger 
than any to which geology can pretend, he presents such 
an example of philological adventure as we should hope 
would be harmless to all but himself, by appearing too rash 
to invite imitation. Of the doctrine of the resurrection, phi- 
losophy cannot settle a single principle. As well might she 
attempt to affirm or deny respecting the nature of the 
Trinity, or the date and manner of the creation of the uni- 
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verse. It is purely a doctrine of revelation. So far as it is 
known at all, as to either its certainty or its nature, it is 
known from the Bible. By any other way than through 
the word of God, who can hope to reach the true theory of 
the resurrection? While then we find delight and profit 
in following even the faintest lines of analogy from things 
known to things unknown, we may well iudulge astonish- 
ment and sadness at the temerity which obtrudes a bewil- 
dered and delirious philosophy behind the written word, 
and asserts in the name of reason a command over mysteries 
which God hath kept in his own power. 

That the doctrine of the resurrection, as revealed in the 
scriptures, is profoundly mysterious, we are sure; but no 
more sure, than that to mortals its mysteriousness will never 
be diminished. If the past progress of knowledge gives any 
hint on this subject, it is that for farther light upon this doc- 
trine than is given in the scriptures, we must wait until this 
mortal shall put on immortality. We have here no clue to 
conduct us through its labyrinths. Science can give us none. 
Anatomy, physiology, chemistry, of late so keen-sighted and 
eloquent respecting our present corporeal life, are utterly 
blind and dumb in relation to the bodily life to come. 

Yet among the uncertainties or the mysteries presented 
for our investigation, there is no other, pertaining to our 
physical condition, so entertaining and so profitable as this. 
Here is a point in which, according to the scriptures, we can 
discern a distinct and peculiar relation between the Lord 
Jesus Christ and a portion of our physical destiny. He is 
the resurrection and the life. He himself has become the 
first fruits of them that slept. Every one in his own order; 
Christ the first fruits, afterwards they that are Christ’s at 
hiscoming. A glorious series of events in a glorious order ! 
Resurrection is, in itself, a joyful prospect to the believer ; 
how much more joyful in such a connexion as this! We 
rise, indeed, to immortality and glory; but we rise in the 
train of the conqueror of death. We rise under the hand 
of one who shall change our vile body that it may be fash- 
ioned like unto his glorious body; himself the model and 
the builder of an incorruptible and glorified humanity. 
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Arr. VIL.—2 Commentary on Saint Paul’s Epistle to 
the Galatians. By Martin Luther. New York: Robert 
Carter. 1844. pp. 575. 

Tux Bishop of London in 1575, speaking of this book, 
says, “This work being brought unto me and to consider 
of, I thought it my part not only to allow it to the print, but 
also to commend it to the reader, as a treatise most comfort- 
able to all afflicted consciences exercised in the school of 
Christ.”’ Few of his successors, for the last two hundred 
years, we fear would venture on such a recommendation, 
The great theme of the book is: “Sin is pardoned for Christ’s 
sake in whom thou believest, who is perfectly just; whose 
righteousness is thy righteousness, and thy sin is his sin.” 
This doctrine is set forth with all the power-and fervour be- 
longing to the character of the greatest man of modern his- 
tory; and with that deep sense of its value which perhaps 
can never be fully felt by any who have not, as Luther, been 
held in bondage to the law; and like him been driven almost 
to despair by the conviction of sin, unrelieved by a know- 
ledge of the gospel. That a manlike Luther, whose feelings 
were so strong, and who knew no fear, should sometimes 
use language which is too bold for modern ears, and liable 
at any time to misrepresentation, is no matter of wonder. 
There are things in this book which his adversaries, and 
the adversaries of the doctrine which he held so dear, have 
in all ages perverted to the injury of the truth. Yet there 
are few works so imbued with the spirit of the great doc- 
trines of the gospel ; few in which Christ is more completely 
the Alpha and Omega. “ Mine eyes,’ says Luther, “shall 
behold nothing else but this inestimable price, my Lord and 
Saviour Christ. He ought to be such a treasure unto me, 
that all other things should be but as dung in comparison of 
him.”” “IT believe in Jesus Christ the Son of God, whom the 
Father sent into the world to redeem us miserable sinners 
oppressed by the tyranny of the law. He gave his life and 
shed his blood for me. ‘Therefore, feeling thy terrors and 
threatenings, O law, I plunge my conscience in the wounds, 
blood, death, resurrection, and victory of my Saviour Christ. 
Besides him I will see nothing, I will hear nothing.”” This 
was the spirit and the doctrine to which we owe the Refor- 
mation. 


The History of the Reformation in Europe. With a 
Chronology of the Reformation. By the author of 
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“The Council of Trent.” London: The Religious Tract 
Society. New York: Robert Carter. 1844. 12mo. pp. 
432. 

Tue circulation of such works as the one here mentioned, 
is one of the best means of maintaining the Protestant faith 
and feeling. Its small compass and comprehensive charac- 
ter, render it available over a wide sphere, and the high 
character of the London Religious Tract Society is a guar- 
antee for its fidelity. : 


Rabbah Taken: or the Theological System of the Rev. 
Alexander Campbell, examined and refuted. By Ro- 
bert W. Landis, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Bethlehem, New Jersey. New York: Mark H. New- 
man. 1844. 8vo. pp. 135. 


Mr. Lanpis published some years ago an article on Camp- 
bellism, in the American Biblical Repository. That article 
he has enlarged and presented to the public in a new form. 
He has evidently devoted great labour to the work, and 
executed his task ably and thoroughly. It is a seasonable 
and important publication, and we hope the author will find 
in its extensive usefulness, an ample compensation for his 
labour. 


A Sermon delivered at the Installation of the Rev. John 
M. P. Atkinson, Sept. 13, 1844. By the Rev. William 
M. Atkinson. Winchester: 1844. pp. 24. 


Tus discourse is founded upon 2 Cor. iv. 1, Therefore, 
seeing we have this ministry, as we have received mercy, 
we faint not. The author discusses the following points, 
1. The necessity of a valid authority to preach the gospel. 
2. The necessity that the preacher shall himself have re- 
ceived mercy. 3. How he may perform his duties without 
fainting. Almost the whole sermon is devoted to the first. 
Dr. Atkinson maintains the good old Protestant doctrine 
that the only valid call to the ministry is from Christ him- 
self, and that the office of the church is to judge and declare, 
in the way He has appointed, who are the recipients of this 
divine call. Ina very condensed form, the writer presents 
very stringent arguments against the Popish doctrine of 
apostolical succession, and makes good use of his stores of 
historical learning in exhibiting the novelty and futility of 
that doctrine as held by nominal Protestants. 
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The Claims of Religion on Medical Men. 4 Discourse 
delivered in the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 24, 1844. By H. A. Boardman, Pastor of the 
Church. Second edition. Philadelphia: 1844. pp. 24. 
Ir is very gratifying that Dr. Boardman should be called 

upon to print this discourse bythe members of the two great 
medical schools of Philadelphia. We consider this a good 
omen. It is not many years since, when a sermon so re- 
plete with evangelical sentiments, so faithful and pointed, 
would probably have met with little favour from the majority 
of the young men in attendance on such institutions. That 
it isnow otherwise is a matter for sincere thankfulness, and 
the rapid circulation of the discourse, proves that its merits, 
and the importance of the subject of which it treats, have 
been in some good measure, properly appreciated. 


The First Part of Jacob’s Latin Reader, adapted to Bul- 
lions’s Latin Grammar; with an Introduction on the 
Idioms of the Latin Language ; an important Vocabu- 
lary ; and Exercises in Latin Prose composition on u 
New Plan. By Rev. Peter Bullions, D. D., Professor in 
the Albany Academy. New York: Pratt, Woodford & 
Co. 1845. pp. 336. 

Dr. Buttions’s long and successful experience as a teach- 
er, and the reputation of his Greek, Latin and English Gram- 
mars, are better recommendations of any new production of 
his pen, than the commendations of the periodical press. We 
need only say that the work before us is hatidsomely got up, 
and is a substantial book, well adapted to the use of learners. 


Practical Lessons in English Grammar and Composi- 
tion; for young Beginners. By Rev. Peter Bullions, 
D. D. New York: Pratt & Woodford. 1844. 12mo. 


Tuts work is intended for children under twelve years of 
age, and designed as introductory to the use of the larger 
work by the same author. Those whose minds at the age 
of fourteen or sixteen, have been but little cultivated, or 
whose circumstances preclude the hope of a thorough edu- 
cation, will find in this small book, all they need in learning 
the principles of our language. 


A Treatise on International Law, and a Short Explana- 
tion of the Jurisdiction and Duty of the Government 
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of the Republic of the United States. By Daniel Gard- 

ner, Esq. Counsellor at Law. Troy, N. Y. pp. 315. 

12mo. 

Tue author of this work has attempted to place the du- 
ties of nations to each other, upon the high ground of moral 
obligation. He shows that the aggregation of men toge- 
ther, and their combination in a state cannot render it right 
for them to do conjointly that which no one of them could 
rightfully do individually; and that, in short, the great du- 
ties of mercy, truth, righteousness and peace, are no less 
binding upon nations, than tipon the individuals composing 
them. These duties he urges with simplicity and force. 
He aims especially to show that the practice of capturing 
or plundering the merchant ships of an enemy is a barba- 
rous and unchristian mode of warfare. If private property 
on land, and even public edifices other than those devoted 
to warlike purposes, are deemed free from belligerent cap- 
ture, as they now are by all civilized nations, why should 
not the same immunity be extended to private property at 
sea? Let this principle be admitted, and the right of block- 
ade of an enemy’s ports except against vessels carrying 
munitions of war, be disowned, and war would become so 
unprofitable that it would be difficult to make it the interest 
of any nation to engage in it. The author contends with 
much earnestness and force for the recognition of these 
principles as part of the code of international law. In the 
second part of his work he gives a brief but lucid exposition 
of the internal jurisdiction and duties of the American Re- 
public. The whole work is pervaded by a high moral and 
religious tone, which gives an authoritative character to its 
teachings. The only part of it to which we feel disposed 
to take exception, is the preliminary chapter, in which the 
author discusses the laws, morals, ethics and international 
law of antiquity. The disparagement which he puts upon 
the labours of such men as Plato, Aristotle and Cicero, will 
be felt by the student of antiquity to be too unqualified. 
The advocate of Christianity, in the conscious fulness of his 
blessings, can afford to concede more than the author seems 
willing to do, to those who studied man in his relations to 
his fellows, without the aid of inspired teaching. 


The Poor Man’s Morning Portion, being a Selection of 
a verse of Scripture, with Short Observations for every 
Day in the Year ; intended for the use of the Poor in 
VOL, XVIL—NO. I. 24 
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Spirit, who are rich in Faith, and heirs of the King- 

dom. By Robert Hawkes, D. D., late Vicar of Charles, 

Plymouth. New York. Robert Carter. 1845. pp. 315. 

12mo. 

Turs collection of meditations is characterized by sound 
doctrinal truth, and an elevated spirit of devotion. 


Meditations and Contemplations, by the Rev. James Her- 
vey, A. M., containing his Meditations among the Tombs, 
Reflections on a Flower-garden, &c. Two volumes in 
one. New York. Robert Carter. 1845. pp. 245. 24mo. 


Or this well known work we need say nothing more than 
to announce its publication, in a very neat form. Notwith- 
standing the excessive glitter and other faults of style, it is 
evidently one of the works which the world is not willing 
to let die. 


The Blessings yet left us. A Sermon delivered before the 
First Church and Society, in Nashua, N. H., Nov. 15, 
1844. By M. Hale Smith, Pastor. Boston: 8. N. Dick- 
son. 1844, 

Tuts isa thanksgiving sermon. ‘The particular grounds 
of thankfulness insisted upon, are, the possession of the Bi- 
ble, general education, and the prevalence of a conservative 
spirit in the community. The evidences of the influence of 
that spirit to which the writer adverts, are the defence of 
the Sabbath, and of the ministry; opposition to the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment for the crime of murder, and to 
the machinations of Popery. All these topics are well han- 
dled, and their obvious bearing on questions of present pub- 
lic interest, give the discourse more than ordinary claims to 
attention. 


“1 History of the Siege of Londonderry, and Defence of 
Finniskillen, in 1688, 1689, by the Rev. John Graham, 
Rector of Tamlaghtard in the Diocese of Derry. Phila- 
delphia: James M. Campbell. New York: Saxton & 
Miles. 1844. pp. 247. 


One of the good effects of the renewed interest in the 
Popish controversy, is the revival of sympathy with our 
Protestant ancestors. Any work which narrates their suf- 
ferings, may now count on a cordial reception from the 
Christian public.” And there are few more effective means: 
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of enlightening the people as to the true nature of Popery, 
and of awakening a proper Protestant feeling, than works 
which record the struggles of our forefathers for their liber- 
ties, and which exhibit the usual persecuting spirit of the 
Church of Rome. On this ground we are glad to see the 
republication of this account of the siege of Derry, written 
by a descendant of ene of the heroic defenders of that city. 


Barbarities of Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Raffaele Ciocci, fermerly a Benedictine and Cistercian 
Monk. First American from the Second London edition. 
Philadelphia: James M. Campbell. New York: Saxton 
& Miles. 1844. 

Tuts is an interesting narrative of the sufferings of the 
author; who,a native of Rome, was ensnared into the as- 
sumption of the monastic vows; but enlightened by reading 
the Bible, after many trials effected his escape to England, 
where he now resides in safety. 


Memoirs and Remains of Lev. Robert Murray McChey- 
me, Minister of St. Peter’s Church, Dundee. By Rev. 
Andrew A. Bonar. With an Introductory Letter, by 
Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 1844. pp. 386. 


Tuer memoirs of Henry Martyn and other works of the 
kind, have been in a high degree useful in diffusing and 
deepening a missionary spirit both in England and Ameri- 
ca. And such memoirs as that of this eminently devoted 
and highly gifted man, cut down in the very morning of 
life, we hope may be equally effective in promoting a right 
spirit in the rising generation of ministers. It may be safely 
recommended as ene of the most interesting and useful bio- 
graphies published fer many years. 


A Memoir of John Huss. Translated from the German. 
New York: Robert Carter. 1844. pp. 106. 24mo. 


Tuis little work gives a distinct and highly interesting 
account of the chief incidents in the life of the Bohemian 
Reformer, a life that ought to be familiar to all who are capa- 
ble of admiring the highest attributes of humanity. Luther 
himself is not more distinguished for his simple and hearty 
love of the truth, and his fearless reliance upon it than his 
great precursor John Huss. The whole compass of history 
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furnishes us with no higher instance of heroism than was 
exhibited through the closing scenes of his life, when 
assailed by threats and bribes, by cruelty and kindness, he 
held fast his integrity, with a firmness too great to be vehe- 
ment, and moved onward with quiet dignity until his suf- 
ferings were consummated in the fire which lighted the 
path of the reformation. 


The voice of the Church One, under all the successive 
forms of Christianity ; a Discourse pronounced at the 
opening of the Theological School at Geneva. By J. 
H. Merle D’Aubigne, D. D. ‘Translated by Rev.'R. 
Smith, Waterford, N. Y. New York: John S. Taylor 
& Co. 1844. pp. 63. 18mo. 

Tue popularity of Dr. Merle, well-earned by his History 
of the Reformation, will be sufficient to bespeak a favoura- 
ble reception for-any thing from his pen. ‘This discourse 
discloses in a less degree that same talent for seizing re- 
markable points of view and presenting them in a simple 
and earnest style, which so singularly distinguishes his. 
great work. He finds four great epochs in the history of 
Christianity, when its mode of presentation, or form, was 
modified by the necessities of the period. The first of these 
forms, which he designates as the vital, prevailed from the 
time of the Apostles to that of Arius. During this period, 
Christianity was not so much a system of doctrines as a 
mode of life. It was presented as a remedy for the moral 
maladies of men, and the exhortation was not to reason 
about it, but to try it! When the Arian and Pelagian 
heresies arose, it became necessary to state and defend the 
Christian doctrine with more precision, and hence arose the 
second form which Dr. Merle terms the dogmatic. The 
impulse given to all modes of human activity by the great 
intellectual awakening of the eleventh century, necessarily 

‘affected theology, and hence we have the third, or scholastic 
form. This was the period of the systematic reduction of 
the doctrines of Christianity to the forms of the human un- 
derstanding, when logic claimed to be the handmaid of 
religion, and systems were multiplied without end. To this 
period succeeded the fourth, that of the Reformation, which 
was nothing else than the re-establishment of that which had 
been suffered to decay. The Reformation takes the form 
of system, carries that back to dogma, and crowns all with 
the characteristic of life. Such are the several forms which 
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Christianity has, in different ages assumed, and the author 
aims to show that under these different forms the church 
has always taught substantially the same great truths re- 
specting God and man, and the relation subsisting between 
them under the scheme of redemption. And he certainly 
makes it apparent that the doctrines of the Trinity, the 
total depravity of man, his helplessness and consequent 
salvation through grace by the blood of Christ, however, 
they may have been obscured or counteracted by prevailing 
errors, were distinctly taught through each of these succes- 
Sive periods. 


On the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of the Chris- 
tian Revelation, and the Authority of its Records. By 
Thomas Chalmers, D. D., LL.D. In two volumes. New 
York: Robert Carter. pp. 395, 455. 18mo. 

We are glad to see a neat and cheap reprint of this work 
of Dr. Chalmers. Though it is a symptom of an unhealthy 
state of the public mind when the multiplication of defences 
of Christianity is demanded, yet as there will always be 
more or less of scepticism in the world, the contribution of a 
standard work, upon this subject is never untimely. The 
treatise of Dr. Chalmers has long been known as one of the 
ablest arguments in defence of Christianity. It is distin- 
guished more than his recent works, by his well known 
peculiarities of style, and redundant variations of thought, 
but these defects are more than compensated by the fulness 
and massive strength of the argument. 


The Old Sea Captain. By Old Humphrey. New York: 
Robert Carter. 1844. pp. 252. 24mo. 


Tue Old Sea Captain cannot fail to be a great favourite 
with all the young folks who make his acquaintance. The 
heartiness of youth lives with him in his old age, and im- 

arts a genial charm to his tales and instructions, which 
will take the hearts of all, as it did the boys of Cape Aca- 
demy, to whom they were originally addressed. 


Notes, Critical, Illustrative, and Practical, on the Book 
of Job: with a New Translation, and an Introductory 
Dissertation. By Albert Barnes. 2 vols. 12mo. New 
Vorkae 1344" 

ALTHouGH we have not yet given to this book that de- 
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tailed examination which it merits and requires, in order to 
a fair appreciation of its value, we are unwilling to forego 
the opportunity of saying that it strikes us, on a cursory 
inspection, as superior, at least in some respects, to any of 
the author’s previous publications, On his Isaiah it 1s cer- 
tainly a very great improvement, both in matter and man- 
ner. Far more concise, correct, and vigorous in style, it 
exhibits, at the same time, more extensive scholarship and 
more familiar knowledge of the labours of his predecessors. 
Indeed, as to this last point, it leaves little, if any thing, to 
be desired. This expression of opinion must of course be 
subject to the subsequent results of a more critical inspec- 
tion. That it is not likely to be modified essentially, a 
strong presumption is afforded by the literary qualities of 
the performance, which appear at first sight even to a su- 
perficial reader. Besides those which have been already 
mentioned, we may say that the arrangement is convenient, 
and the typography not only handsome but comparatively 
accurate, so far as we have had occasion to observe. These 
minor circumstances, added to the extent of Mr. Barnes’s 
reading on the subject, the time which we understand has 
been devoted to it, his proverbial industry and now ma- 
ture experience in the work of exegesis, all encourage us 
to hope that this will prove to be the most creditable if not 
the most useful addition which he has yet made to the bib- 
lica] literature of his church and country. 


Translation of Turrettin. 


We understand that a gentleman in Princeton is engaged 
ina translation of Turrettin, with a view to its publication. 
Of the scholarship of the gentleman alluded to, we can speak 
with entire confidence ; and the importance of the work in 
which he is engaged, we think cannot be questioned. We 
consider Turrettin as, on the whole, the best systematic 
theological writer with whom we are acquainted ; and not- 
withstanding the tincture of scholasticism which pervades 
his work, it is remarkably adapted to the present state of 
theology in this country. 


THE 


PRINCETON REVIEW. 
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Arr. l—The Life of Isaac Milner, D. D., F. R. S., Dean 
of Carlisle, President of Queen’s College, and Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge, &c. 
By his niece, Mary Milner, author of the “ Christian 
Mother.”? Second Edition abridged. London. 1844. 


Dr. Jounson once observed, in conversation, ‘that no 
man is so important to society, that his death makes a 
chasm which cannot be filled up.’ This sentiment is so far 
true, that affairs of the world never cease to go forward in 
some way, however many important persons are taken 
away; but it is not true that the space occupied by some 
men can immediately be filled by others. Dr. Johnson, 
himself, left no man behind him who entirely filled his 
place. The same may be said of our Washington and also 
of our Franklin. The same is true of Luther, Calvin, John 
Wesley, and others. Dr. Milner, we think, is another ex- 
ample of a man who left a great chasm in the literary and 
religious society, with which he was connected, which has 
not been filled to this day. 

The writer of the life of this eminent man, makes an 
apology for the length of time which had elapsed after the 
death of her uncle, before this biography appeared ; but 
she makes this sensible remark, “ That the value which 
may be reasonably supposed to belong to a faithful Memoir 
of the Life and Character, of the late Isaac Mizyer, is by 
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no means of an ephemeral nature. The history of a man, 
whose mental endowments raised him from poverty and 
obscurity to wealth and fame, must always command at- 
tention, and possess an enduring worth, and if it were the 
object of the following pages to exhibit an eminent instance 
of the success, which almost invariably, in a greater or less 
degree, rewards the vigourous exercise of superior talents, 
such an object would amply justify their publication. That 
life must surely be worthy of being recorded, of which the 
whole course affords a striking illustration of the animating 
truth, that in this free country, ability and industry are 
the passports to honourable distinction. In the case of 
Dean Milner, however, another and a more powerftl source 
of interest is superadded. If he were distinguished by his 
intellectual superiority, he was yet more distinguished by 
his Christian piety. Confessedly in the first rank of math- 
ematicians and philosophers of his day, he was content, ‘ to 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child.’ Gifted with 
extraordinary mental powers, and beyend the generality of 
his fellow men, a master of reason in its own province, he 
learned to submit his gigantic understanding to the hum- 
bling dectrines of Revelation.” 

Isaac Milner was born, Jan. 11,1750. His father was 
originally a member of the Society of Friends. He had. 
been unsuccessful in business, and was in reduced circum- 
stances. He was a man of strong sense, and extraordinary 
industry and self-denial. Having in his own case experi- 
enced the want of a good education, he resolved, at whatever 
meconvenience to himself, his children should enjoy this ad- 
vantage; and this resolution he kept as loug as he lived; 
but his sadden death, when Isaae was only ten years of age, 
seemed to threaten that his kind purpose would fail of being 
aecomplished, 

His older brother Joseph, having been sent to a grammar 
school, Isaac, then only six years of age, accompanied him; 
and at ten years of age, could constrwe Ovid and Sallust 
into tolerable English. His mother being altogether unable 
te continue him at school, he was placed in one of the 
woollen manufactories in Leeds. fis brother Joseph, how- 
ever, having made some progress in his classical studies, by 
the kindness of a friend, who had remarked his abilities, 
was sent to the university of Cambridge, where he distin- 
guished himself, and when he had finished his studies at 
the university, he was appointed head master of the Gram- 
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mar School at Hull, in which town*he was afterwards 
elected afternoon lecturer, in the principal church. Having 
now a salary of more than £200, he began to think of 
making provision for his brother Isaac. Mr. Atkinson, 
who was requested to visit him in the factory, and ascer- 
tain whether he was competent to be an usher in his bro- 
ther’s school, found him at the loom witha Tacitus and 
some Greek author lying by his side; and upon further 
examination it appeared, that his knowledge and love of 
learning had not been diminished by his long absence from 
school. Being satisfied that his brother would not be dis- 
appointed in the assistance which he expected from him, 
Mr. Atkinson arranged all matters with his master, and ob- 
tained his release from his indentures; upon which, his 
master coming into the room where he was at work said, 
“ Isaac, lad, thou art off.” The delight manifested by the 
boy, Mr. Atkinsen says, is quite indescribable. 

Isaac Milner now entered upon his new course of life, 
and proved himself a competent teacher of the lower classes 
in Latin and Greek; and while he rendered important aid 
to his brother, under his tuition he made rapid improvement 
in his own studies. He not only became a good classical 
scholar, but mastered the elementary branches of the math- 
ematics ; so that when any difficulty occurred in Algebra, 
Joseph Milner, to save time, was accustomed to call on 
Isaac to solve it. 

In the year 1770, Isaac Milner was sent by his brother, 
to Queen’s College, Cambridge. His obligations to the kind- 
ness of his brother were not only acknowledged, but felt in 
the tenderest, strongest manner, to the day of his death. The 
affection which bound these two brothers together was per- 
haps, as streng as ever subsisted in that relation of life. 
“It began in childhood ; was cemented in youth, by more 
than ordinary fraternal kindness on the one part, and by 
cordial gratitude on the other; and far from suffering inter- 
ruption or abatement in after life, it increased in fervour, 
till the death of the elder brother separated these tenderly 
attached relatives.”’ : 

Isaac Milner entered Queen’s College as a sizar, in which 
situation it devolved upon him to perform various menial 
oflices, in days of yore. One day, as report says, carrying 
a tureen of soup into the dining hall, he let it fall, when he 
exclaimed, ‘ when I get into power, I will abolish this nui- 
gance.’ This saying created much merriment among the 
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fellows, as none of them suspected that under the rough 
appearance of the sizar, was the future president of their 
college; and that this prediction would be literally verified. 

He took his degree of A. B. in 1774, and though he was. 
very diffident of his own abilities, and dreaded the trial 
which he was now to undergo, he came off superior to all 
competitors, and obtained the honour of senior wrangler of 
his year, with the title, “incomparabilis.”” He also con- 
tended for Smith’s Prize, in which he was also successful. 
These are the two highest honours which the university of 
Cambridge has to bestow. His health, however, was 
greatly impaired by his too mtense application of mind ; 
so that he was led to consult Dr. Fothergill, who wrote him 
a very characteristic letter. But about this time he became 
acquainted with William Hey, Esq., of Leeds, who per- 
ceiving his superior talents and attainments, invited him to 
his house, and put him on an entirely new course. An in- 
timate friendship was formed between them, which was 
never interrepted until the death of Mr. Hey. 

Onthe 17th day of December, 1775, Isaae Milner entered 
into holy orders, at a general ordination held in the chapel 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the bishop of Peterbo- 
rough. 

On the 10th of January, 1776, he was elected a fellow of 
Queen’s College; and, the next year, took his degree of 
A. M., and received the appointment of tutor in his college, 
in which capacity he acquired great reputation. During 
this year, he communicated his first paper to the Royal So- 
ciety, on “ Algebraic Equations.”? On the 22d of March, in 
this same year, Isaac Milner was ordained priest, by the 
same bishop who had ordained him deacon. 

In the year 1778, he communicated his second paper to 
the Royal Society, on the “ Communication of motion by 
impact or gravity ;”? and the next year, 1779, another pa- 
per, on the “ Precession of the Equinoxes.”’? But though 
intent on mathematical science, he found time to pay atten- 
tion also to chemistry ; and it was about this time, by in- 
haling some deleterious gas, he laid the foundation of a 
Sexi aes complaint, from which he never entirely recov-~ 
ered. ’ 

In the year 1780, he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society ; so that his reputation as a scholar seems to have 
risen very rapidly. 

Although Mr, Milner bad not much opportunity of ex. 
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ercising his ministry publicly, yet he devoted much atten- 
tion to the study of the holy scriptures, and the writings of 
the fathers of the Christian church. About this time, com- 
menced an intimate friendship and frequent correspondence, 
between him and William Wilberforce, Esq., which con- 
tinued through life. 

In the year 1782, Mr. Milner was elected professor of 
Natural Philosophy in his college; and from this time he 
delivered lectures alternately on Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy; sciences for which he entertained a love 
throughout the whole of his subsequent life. His vaca- 
tions he invariably spent at Hull, in the society of his 
beloved brother. 

Mr. Wilberforce, contemplating a tour on the continent 
of Europe, had applied to a certain gentleman to be his 
companion, but on being disappointed in him he invited his 
friend Isaac Milner, to make one of a travelling party, 
through France, Italy, &c. This invitation he accepted, 
and set off with Mr. Wilberforce, his mother and sister, 
and two or three other ladies. Their journey was com- 
menced on the 20th of October, 1784. 

The only thing very memorable in this tour, was the 
happy change produced in Mr. Wilberforce’s religious sen- 
timents, principally by means of Mr. Milner’s conversation. 
When Mr. Wilberforce first discovered his evangelical 
views, as he informs us in his journal, he repented that he 
had invited him to accompany him. He had picked up 
“ Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul,” 
and inquired of Milner, what sort of a book it was, who 
answered, “one of the best ever written.”? On which they 
agreed to read it in company. 

Mr. Wilberforce having been called home to attend to 
his duties in parliament, Dr. Milner returned with him ; and 
again, on the 7th of July, they set out together for the con- 
tinent; as the ladies who were of the company had been 
left in Italy. On this second journey, the subject of re- 
ligion became again the topic of these two friends, and in- 
stead of any human composition, they now read together 
the Greek Testament ; which gave Dr. Milner the opportu- 
nity of repeatedly explaining and inculcating his views of 
the doctrines taught in the sacred volume ; and, by degrees, 
Mr. Wilberforce imbibed the same sentiments. It seems, 
therefore, that the extensive influence which Mr. Wilber- 
force’s evangelical views have had in Great Britain, and 
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which they still continue to have, is to be attributed to the 
instrumentality of Dr. Milner. 

In the year 1786, Mr. Milner took his degree of bache- 
lor in divinity, on which occasion, he had an opportunity of 
distinguishing himself in a public disputation, termed “a 
divinity act,’ in which he had as his opponent, Dr. Coult- 
hurst, one of the ripest scholars and ablest disputants in the 
university. The subject was “ Faith and Works.” 

In a letter to Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Milner gives the fol- 
lowing account of his college labours: “In college, I lec- 
ture from eight to ten in the morning—from that time till 
four in the afternoon, I am absolutely so engaged, that I 
can scarce steal half an hour from preparing iy lectures, 
to dine. At half past five, I get my coffee to go to chapel, 
and then lie down for an hour. I then rise, and take my 
milk—look out various articles, and make notes of natural 
history, &c., for the succeeding day. This coming every 
day, keeps me on such a stretch, that I am often very much 
done up with fatigue; and if Mr. Metcalfe, of Christ’s 
College, did not assist me, I should not be able to get 
through.”” 

His health, at this time, was mueh impaired, so that his 
physicians, Drs. Baillie and Pitcairne, were seriously appre- 
hensive that his life would be of short duration. Under 
these circumstances, he again had recourse to his friend, 
Mr. Hey, of Leeds, to whose judicious advice the prolonga- 
tion of his life, may, perhaps, under Providence, be attribu- 
ted. 

Mr, Milner was appointed a member of the “ Board of 
Longitude,’’ whose meetings he punctually attended. This 
Board consisted of some of the most scientific men in the 
country ; and had for its object all discoveries favourable to 
navigation ; but has recently been dissolved. 

Mr. Milner’s religious character evidently improved, 
every year, as appears by his private correspondence. His 
theoretical views were correct from his youth, but, for some 
years, he was too much under the influence of literary am- 
bition ; but he at length was brought to see and feel that 
the highest wisdom was, “To seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness.’’ 

By the death of the Rev. Dr. Plumtre, in the year 1788, 
the office of President of Queen’s College became vacant, 
and to this honourable station, Mr. Milner was elected. 
For half a century, this college had greatly declined in 
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reputation ; but from the time of Mr. Milner’s election, it 
began to rise; for he was no sooner in office, than he com- 
menced a reformation of abuses, which had long existed. 
He also introduced from other colleges men of real learning 
as tutors, to whom he uniformly showed kindness. Like 
other reformers, however, he met with his full share of ob- 
logquy and abuse, but he possessed sufficient fortitude to 
brave opposition, and to continue in the course which he 
believed to be the path of duty. 

During the years 1790 and 1791, Mr. Milner suffered 
much from ill health; so that he was unable to deliver all 
the lectures officially required, and was indulged with a 
substitute, in relation to the Jacksonian Professorship. For 
the sake of personal improvement in piety, he was accus- 
tomed, at this time, to keep a diary; from which the fol- 
lowing pious reflections are extracted ; “ How much reason 
have I to be thankful, that it hath pleased God to lay thts 
affliction of bodily sickness upon me! Assuredly, I was 
going in the broad way of destruction. For though there 
was nothing openly gross or scandalous in my conduct, yet 
a very little reflection convinces me, that my life had noth- 
ing todo with that of a Christian—God was not in my 
thoughts. I consulted se/fonly. I transacted my ordinary 
business with diligence and credit to myself; but the rea- 
sons of my conduct were pride, love of reputation, hopes of 
advancement, and such like; to which, however, I may 
add, the pleasure I took in the study and improvement in 

‘natural philosophy and mathematics. But all this began 
and ended in self-gratification. And asI had no better 
motives myself, it was impossible that I should teach others 
to regulate their principles by superior motives than the 
love of fame, of consequence, and of advancement, and the 
prospect of much mental pleasure in study. But how self- 
condemned do I appear, when I recollect, that, all the while 
I knew better things! There is some excuse for numbers 
around me, they have never been in the way of instruction ; 
whereas, I have been acquainted with evangelical truth for 
many years; and yet, in defiance of conviction, Ihave gone 
for years, breaking God’s commandments, and encouraging 
others to do so by my example. O Lord, forgive me! O 
let my mouth be stopped, and let me never say, that thou 
dealest hardly with me, in continuing the pains of my 
body.” : . . 

In the year 1791, Mr. Milner was appointed to the dig- 
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nified station of dean of Carlisle ; which was brought about 
chiefly by the influence of Dr. Pretyman,* bishop of Lin- 
coln, with Mr. Pitt, whose tutor he had been. But notwith- 
standing the brilliant prospects which opened before him, 
asdean of Carlisle, and president of Queen’s College; yet he 
was deeply afflicted on account of the sickness of his brother, 
whom he loved most tenderly. In a letter to his friend, 
Mr. Hey, he says, “My heart is almost broken ; I neither eat 
nor sleep, and unless it please God to enable me to submit 
more calmly, I shall, assuredly, be overset. My dear friend, 
you are a futher, and know how to feel tenderly. Oh! my 
dear, and only brother! who has comforted me so often in 
my sufferings!!.. The last time I saw him, I told him 
plainly that I had not learned to submit to God’s dispensa- 
tions, He said, « The thing is, Isaac, you don’t make God 
your summum bonum.’ ”’ 

On the same occasion, in a letter to Mr. Wilberforce, he 
says, “ You know the terms my brother and I have lived 
on from infancy. You must also be aware of the great 
comfort he has been to me, as an affectionate friend and 
faithful adviser, during my long illness. Judge, my dear 
friend, what I must have felt on the prospect of seeing him 
snatched away. . . O my dear friend, the views of religion 
concerning which, you and I have so often conversed, are 
the only ones that can help in time of need. May God, 
of his infinite mercy, grant, that you and I may become 
practically acquainted with them! How necessary is the 
rod of correction! It leads to self-examination. I remem- ’ 
ber you always, affectionately.”’ 

In 1792, Mr. Milner took his degree of Doctor in Divini- 
ty ; and toward the close of the year, was elected to the 
office of vice chancellor of the university. At first, he 
greatly hesitated, whether, on account of the state of his 
health, he ought to accept the office. And on this occasion, 
he writes to his friend, Mr. Hey of Leeds, and gives him an 
account of the nature of his complaints, which may be grat- 
ifying to other invalids. “This complaint,’ says he, “is 
not of that class which is properly called nervous, or hypo- 
chondriacal, and in which business and plenty of exercise 
in the open air, is recommended. Yet Ido not wonder 
that such an idea is gone forth respecting me; because I 
now look well, and am always in good spirits, when I do 
appear in public. This idea cannot be done away with by 
anything Ican say, andis only to be opposed by profes- 
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sional opinions. The other fact to be insisted on, and clear- 
ly set forth, is my incapacity for bearing the open air, or the 
air of rooms not constantly warmed by fires. My present 
state is certainly a complication, viz; the relics of a severe 
ague, combined with a constitutional affection of twenty 
years standing. This affection you have seen a great deal 
of in my case; and you know nobody was more active than I 
was, or used more exercise in the open air, of various kinds. 
I rode on horseback as long as I could, and every morning 
before breakfast, and in all weathers. The other part of 
my complaint, my aguish affection, you have not seen so 
much of; yet you have heard of me from others, You are 
to put these things together and to judge for yourself, 
whether you can certify what you believe to be my case ; 
and in such a way as to enforce the truth, and thereby undo 
any conception of this sort, viz: that I only want resolution 
to go out, and that any office that obliged me to go out, 
would do me good.’’ Notwithstanding his reluctance, he 
was induced to accept the office of vice-chancellor ; espe- 
cially, in consideration of assistance proffered to him by the 
other heads of colleges. The very next year after he ac- 
cepted this important office, his wisdom and fortitude were 
put to the test in the case of Mr. Frend, who had written a 
pamphlet entitled, “ Peace and Union Recommended to 
the Associated Bodies of Republicans and Anti-Republi- 
cans.’ He was charged with attempting to prejudice the 
clergy in the eyes of the laity, and to degrade the rites and 
doctrines of the established church. He was tried in the 
vice-chancellor’s court, convicted, and expelled the uni- 
versity. 

One of Dr. Milner’s dearest friends, and frequent corres- 

ondent, was the Rev. James Stillingfleet; an extract of a 
fetter to whom, will show his feelings and furnish some 
account of the state of religion, at Cambridge. 

« T preached yesterday to a serious congregation at Sim- 
eon’s church, in the morning, and heard him preach a 
faithful sermon, in the evening. I regret that I shall lose 
his company so soon; he is going to Portsmouth. My 
brother joins me in best respects to you. He is as well as 
one can expect, after so much fatigue. You have heard, I 
suppose, that Frend is foiled repeatedly ; first, by the vice~ 
chancellor’s court, and then by the unanimous voice of the 
court of delegates. It will do some good here ; even his 
arrogant and unchristian conduct will not be without its 
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fruits. This place has obtained more evangelical means, 
since I was here last. ‘There is now Simeon; and it is to 
be regretted that his congregation is not so large as it were 
to be wished. Of those, however, who do attend, there 
are a nuinber of solid Christians; and whether God may 
please again to make this place a nursery for the gospel, as 
doubtless it was, in a very high degree, at the time of the Re- 
formation, we know not. But times are different. Then, 
persons of rank and eminence, some of them at least, at- 
tended to the gospel; now, in general, the lower orders 
only regard such things, and the great and the high have, 
all over Europe, forgotten that they have souls. It the 
more becomes us, my dear friend, to watch and pray : it is 
an hour of temptation. “Set a watch over my mouth, that 
I offend not with my tongue ; let me not eat of their dain- 
ties.”” I feel need to pray continually, lest I be carried 
away, even by the civilities of the world. We began, as 
despised preachers of Jesus; in meekness and simplicity 
may we continue so to the end, and nourish our souls with 
the doctrine which we preach to others.” 

It was in the year 1793, that Dr. Milner took formal 
possession of his deanery of Carlisle. A person who was 
present on the occasion, but then a child, writes: “I was then 
nine years old, and was wonderfully struck with his ma- 
jestic appearance, and his manner of reading the lesson for 
the day. Dr. Paley stood on the south side of the commu- 
nion table, without taking part in the service. Standing 
near the dean, he appeared like a little boy: the bishop 
preached. Thus commenced Dr. Milner’s connexion with 
the city of Carliske—a connexion, which was doubtless by 
the blessing of God, rendered instrumental to the salvation 
of many souls.”’ 

Besides the three months which the dean was required 
to reside at Carlisle, all the rest of the year was spent at 
the university, in the vigourous discharge of the important 
duties of his high station. He not only introduced a re- 
form in regard to the sizars, but corrected many abuses, 
and exercised constantly, a conscientious superintendence 
over the conduct of all the young men belonging to his col- 
lege, and actively interested himself in the welfare of such 
as gave any promise of future eminence. 

As his brother Joseph had undertaken to write a history 
of the Christian church, the object of which was to show, 
that from our Saviour’s time to the present, there ever have 
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been persons, whose dispositions and lives have been 
formed by the rules of the New Testament. Dr. Milner 
laid himself out, when they were together, which was 
every vacation, to render him all the assistance he was able. 

Dr. Milner felt deeply on the critical situation of the 
British nation, at this time, and agreed in all important 
points with the policy of Mr. Pitt; and was grieved when, 
for a short season, his friend Wilberforce withdrew from his 
connexion with this great statesman; but we shall omit all 
further notice of his political sentiments, in this condensed 
narrative. 

It will be a matter of curiosity to know Dr. Paley’s 
opinion of the preaching of Dr. Milner, as he was often his 
hearer ; and we have from Dr. Smyth, professor of History 
in Cambridge, the following remarks: “ I told the bishop of 
Carlisle,” says Dr. Paley, “that about the evangellcal 
doctrines themselves, I must leave him to judge; but if he 
chose to hear them urged with great ability and placed in 
the most striking point of view, he must go to hear our 
dean.””? And Dr. Paley, in perfect accordance with this, in 
a letter to a friend, says, “ When the dean of Carlisle 
preaches, you may walk on the heads of the people. All 
the meetings attend to hear him. Ue is indeed a powerful 
preacher.”? This crowding to hear the dean, might be 
confirmed by many living witnesses. In a letter addressed 
to his biographer, it is said, “ When it was known that the 
dean was to preach in the cathedral, I have seen the aisles 
and every part of it so thronged, that a person might have 
walked on the heads of the crowd. It was pleasing to see 
how religious persons of different denominations flocked 
around the pulpit. I well remember, at times, while 
preaching, his being so absorbed in the subject, that the 
expression of his countenance had in it something more 
than earthly. After one of his powerful discourses, a young 
gentleman from Liverpool, who had heard him, called upon 
him, and with tears in his eyes, thanked him for his dis- 
course.”’ The text was, ‘Wherefore halt ye between two 
opinions.’ The same sermon was the means of awakening 
several other persons. 

In a letter to his friend Mr. Wilberforce, dated Feb. 23, 
1797, written under an attack of one of those terrible head- 
aches, with which he was frequently afflicted, at this period 
of his life, he says, “God knows whether I am to have any 
more intervals of tolerable health; but you will judge of 
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my state, when I tell you, that, last Monday, I had most 
seriously, as nearly as possible determined to leave all 
here, and go and wait God’s will near my friends at Hull. 

«I wish I could keep my trust in Him without wavering? 
Oh, a great deal passes my mind! but you will excuse my 
writing more at present. Surely, I should be glad to see 
you; but at present I am too ill to enjoy your company. 
Yours with the best and most affectionate wishes.”’ It will 
encourage many a poor invalid, who has been accustomed 
to think his sufferings peculiar, to find that the great Dr. 
Milner laboured under similar complaints, and was subject 
to similar feelings of depression. In October, 1797, he ad- 
dressed another letter to the same friend, much in the same 
style, as it was written under similar circumstances. “ Your 
letter finds me this morning (as yott have seen me not un- 
frequently,) laid at length upon the sofa, in considerable 
pain of the head. .._. Iam reviving a little. There is 
really nothing of which I can speak positively with more 
certainty, than of the utility which is connected with these 
repeated chastenings. It is a sad thing that they should 
be so necessary ; but I bless God that they do not harden, 
as I should have supposed, that in time they would, but on 
the contrary, soften my heart, and make it more submissive 
to His will, who knows what is best for us. Your dear 
mother is, I doubt not, under the teachings of the Spirit of 
God, and will improve by her afflictions; and it is very 
evident to me, that in her case also, afflictions are necessa- 
ry. When she is better for a few days together, I see a 
strong tendency to relapse and lose ground in spiritual mat- 
ters; and, so far as that goes, it is a bad sign in her and 
myself. It is a bad sign when religious frames depend on 
the pulse; yet it is a good sign, when the effect of suffer- 
ings is to give us a clearer insight into our own character, 
and the character of God: for it is in that way only that 
Wwe can come to understand our real situation, that 1s, the 
relation in which we stand to an offended God. An inch 
gained in this way is inestimable, because it is certainly in 
the right road.” 

Dr. Milner was greatly. affected with the increasing in- 
disposition of his brother Joseph. On this subject, he writes 
to Mr. Wilberforce as follows, “ My dear friend, I know 
you profess to be never much moved by any event; still I 
believe, if you had been with me for the last fortnight, your 
compassionate heart would have been deeply affected. I 
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must be very short, I am not able to write. A considerable 
fever, with an increase of- asthma has come upon my poor 
brother, and brought him to the very gates of death. He 
still remains in a most critical situation—I very much doubt 
whether he will ever recover. This is not fear, but reality. 
My constant persevering prayer has been for resignation 
and support—but, alas! alas! I can just say from expe- 
rience, ‘The Lord knows hew to be gracious, if we could 
trust him’—and no more. Oh! my dear friend, there is 
something on this occasion, crowds upen my mind, so thick 
and so close, that I should have been overwhelmed but for 
Ged’s especial mercy. A deal of thisis bodily. I am weak, 
nervous, and worn out. ‘Multis vulneribus oppressus, 
huic uni me imparem sensi.’ Then, from a very child I 
have lived with this only brother; he has been kind to me 
beyond description, and a faithful adviser in illness ona 
thousand occasions. Lastly, no man’s affections were, per- 
haps, ever so little divided by a variety of friendships as 
mine. For years past, I have said, ten thousand times, that 
I weuld exhort a youth whom I wished to be happy in this 
world, to know more people and love them dess, yet God 
does not absolutely give me up to griefs. My brother’s mind 
is so happy, that it can hardly be in a more desirable state. 
‘The promises are sure.’ Yesterday, I was told that he 
had your book in his hands for several days, and that he 
likes it better and better. When J talked to him last, I 
could get nothing from him, but, ‘Let not your heart be 
troubled.’ ’? When it became evident that his brother was 
approaching his end, his feelings would not allow him to 
see him; but he wrote a note to him, requesting him to 
leave him some counsels, that might tend to produce resig- 
nation to the divine will. On which, his dying brother 
wrote the following excellent letter, which deserves a place 
here. It is the testimony of an exccllent man, on his death- 
bed. 

« Dear Broruen,—Resignation to the divine will, is one 
of the last and highest attainments of the Christian life; it 
is what is ultimately to be aimed at, as essential to comfort 
here, and happiness hereafter. But it seems not to be by 
any means the first object of one who is desirous of be- 
coming a Christian, nor even attainable, except some other 
necessary things are previously acquired. Kor me to have 
my will in unison with the will of God, I must in the first 
place, trust him thoroughly, an love him supremely ; for 
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it is impossible for me freely to give up my will to ano- 
ther entirely, while we are on bad terms; that is, as 
long as I cannot trust him, and so long as I hate him; or 
what, in this case, comes to the same thing, love any person 
or thing better than him. The conclusion is, that all at- 
tempts at resignation will be in vain, without conversion 
and reconciliation with God. 

« When we are convinced of the sinfulness and misery of 
our natural state, it isa high point of wisdom to seek, by 
prayer and diligent searching the scriptures, that only right 
and effectual method of relief which God has provided. 
‘Repent and believe the gospel,’ is the first thing. We 
should not stir from this direction, till we have some good 
ground of evidence, that we do repent and believe. Alas! 
our guilt and wickedness are much deeper and larger than 
we are apt to suspect; and our pride fights, with mexpres- 
sible obstinacy, against all just conviction. But let us not 
be discouraged; things impossible with men, are possible 
with God. Let us pray, not now and then only, but con- 
stantly. Life is short, we have no other business that ought 
to interfere with this. It should be the perpetual, as it is 
the most important employment of the soul. The scrip- 
tures daily meditated on, will supply us with instruction ; 
and if we pursue our business in religion it will doubtless 
be made our chief pleasure, in time. <A thorough insight 
into human emptiness and worldly vanity, a eomplete con- 
viction of the evil of sin, even in our own particular case, 
and a desire to forsake it altogether, a solid discernment ot 
the complete sufficiency of Christ, to save us m all respects 
these things, in daily seeking unto God, are to be attained, 
We are not so ready to pray as God is to hear. He de- 
lights to magnify his Son Jesus, and to show what he can, 
and will do for us through Him. He calls us to do nothing 
in our own strength; and as we cannot have, so we need 
not think of having any worthiness of our own. We may 
come and take freely, what He freely bestows—and, m 
dear brother, when once in this way, you can steadfastly 
rely on the divine promises, through Christ, so sure as ‘faith 
worketh by love,’ you will find yourself enabled to love 
God; and it is in Christ that His love will be seen. A 
union and fellowship with Christ will take place; and it is 
the sweetest and pleasantest sensation which the human 
mind can know. ‘Though the effervescence of it be short 
and momentary, and by very transient glances, yet its 
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steady energy is real and powerful. For to encourage us, 
we should remember the interest we have in Him by the 
ties of a common nature. The second and fourth chapters 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, represent this point strongly. 
You may think that I deviate from the subject of resigna- 
tion, but I know no other way of coming to it. Once 
brought to love Christ above all, we shall love other per- 
sons in the best manner, in subordination. Even to part 
with dearest friends will be practicable. Because (1 Thes. 
iv. 14,) ‘If we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even 
so also them which sleep in Jesus, will God bring with 
Him.’ When we can feel any genuine love to God in 
Christ, we shall be led to such an acquiescence in his wis- 
dom and goodness, that we shall choose his will to take 
place, rather than ours ; and the thought, how soon all things 
shall be set right in a future life; and that He makes all 
things to work together for good, will reconcile the mind to 
any thing that God pleases. And though the dissolution of 
soul and body be always a serious thing, and against the 
feelings of nature, yet a mind whose hope and desire are 
with Jesus, and which has a constant thirst for spiritual en- 
joyments as true felicity, and which is loosened from all 
worldly attainments, must, on THE WHOLE, wish for death 
rather than life, as we all wish most for that which has most 
of our hearts; but the love of God will teach such a one 
to resign himself, as to the time, to his heavenly Father’s 
will. You will not mistake me, I hope, as though I be- 
lieved that all real Christians have learned this completely; 
far from it. But these things are learnt by them, in a mea- 
sure; but not without much conflict, opposition from sinful 
nature all along, and much imperfection. And though it 
is not easy to confine by rule, the Spirit’s operations; yet 
this seems the general order of Christian virtues, viz. repent- 
ance, faith, love, resignation. In Christ himself, resignation 
was perfect. ‘Notmy will but thine be done.’ And as far 
as we trust in him for grace, so far we may receive grace 
out of his fulness. Among mere men, St. Paul seems to be 
the completest pattern of resignation, What a tremendous 
view of his sufferings is that in 2 Cor. xi. But how prac- 
ticable did the love of God make many things to him. In 
Phil. iv. 11-13, he tells us, that he had learned to be con- 
tent in any state, and that he could do all things through 
Christ which strengthened him, and the original word for 
shad learned’ ‘yeuunua, alluding to the Pagan mysteries, 
shows that this learning was of a mysterious nature. 
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« Dear brother, I write in the fulness of affection, wishing 
you to make it your main business to acquire these things. 
I am far from thinking, that your long course of afflictions, 
has been against your acquiring them. Oh! let me beg 
for patience to lie, as clay in the hands of his infinite wis- 
dom, who knows how to humble our pride, and to break 
our wills, and to form us to a conformity to Himself. And 
may you be helped to a steady course of praying and seek- 
ing God, with a willingness to give up all for Christ ! 

“Ihave been looking at Dr. Johnson’s life. The man 
was unfaithfel to his convictions, for the most part of his 
life at least. Had he been humbled before God, he would 
have been despised by the world, but would have been 
comfortable in his own soul. May Christ Jesus visit you, 
- and lead you, dear brother, to true rest.~ Yours, 

“ Nov., 1797. JM? 

The writer of this letter lived only a few days after it was 
penned. He died on the 15th of November, 1797. 

The feelings of Dr. Milner, on this occasion, can hardly 
be conceived, much less described. We have, however, a 
letter to Mr. Wilberforce, dated on the very day of his bro- 
ther’s decease, which serves to show something of his feel- 
ings. “QO my dearest friend, my beloved brother’s last 
words, or nearly so, were, that, ‘Jesus was now doubly, 
doubly precious to him’—Christ called him to himself, this 
morning about seven. I keep to myself as much as possi- 
ble and pray—but, indeed, my dear friend, I fear, this may. 
be the last letter you will ever receive from me. If the 
event—which, however, is not worse than the suspense, 
should prove too much for my weak frame, and already 
half-broken heart, remember there was a corner in that 
heart, preserved to the last for you and your half. 

“Oh! that I had followed his steps! or had now strength 
as I have some heart, in the days of life, to follow them, in 
warning a thoughtless world! I wish tears would come— 
I should be easier.’’ 

“It is very generally known,” says his niece, “that Dr. 
Milner was in the habit of using opium as a medicine. To 
the use, and value of that medicine, in his case, those who 
knew him intimately can bear testimony. Upon this sub- 
ject, some misapprehension has existed; it may be suffi- 
cient to say, that by Dr. Milner, this drug was never, at 
any period of his life, used otherwise than strictly as a 
medicine, and by the concurring advice of the first physi- 
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cians of the day. How effectual it was in enabling him to 
dedicate to the noblest uses, what he truly called, the 
‘shattered remains’ of his health, is known only to the very 
few persons, whose privilege it was to witness his daily 
habits, and enjoy his domestic society.’ 

The strength of his affection for his brother, as also the 
depth and sincerity of his piety, will appear by the follow- 
ing letter, addressed to the Rev. William Richardson, one 
of the most intimate friends of his brother. «My dear 
Sir, I cannot give any satisfactory reason for it, but so it is, 
I dread either to see or write to any of my brother’s dear 
or pariicular friends. Therefore, I have written nothing 
to any of them, except where there was an absolute ne- 
cessity for so doing. While I remained at Hull, I dreaded 
the approach of good Siillingfleet; and, at last, when I 
understvuod he was coming to see me, I summoned courage 
to tell him, by letter, that I could not venture to admit him; 
yet, he had written to me the most kind and affectionate 
letter, that ever was penned. I say again, I cannot ex- 
plain the violent agitation which I foresee would take 
place on an interview with you or him; but I feel that it 
would be so certainly, and I know not whether I should 
survive it. This apprehension is not fancy. ... Indeed, 
it is of God’s special mercy, that Iam alive. But you will 
say, does not every man Jose near friends and relations? 
Not many, in such circumstances. He was the only near 
relation 1 had in the werld; and I was brought up with 
him froma child. I remember him as far back as I re- 
member anything, and we went to school together, for 
many years. Still, I own there are cases quite as afflictive 
as this; and probably several without the same mitigating 
considerations—miTiGAaTiIne, do I call it? to be able to 
say, ‘Ihave no doubt, whatever, that he is in heaven, 
This is, indeed, a glorious reflection, and it should heal my 
broken heart. It would, no doubt, if reason had much to 
do in such a matter, but reason is pushed aside by aflec- 
tion, self love, and unsubdued passion. There is, however, 
in religion a reality. I thank God, I can say so, on the 
best foundation, viz.; that in that way I obtain some relief, 
and in no other. I grasp, therefore, the help, as firmly as I 
can, but still, dear sir, my heart is broken! Don’t tell me 
how much you have felt—I know, I am sure, you have.” 

The remainder of this long letter relates to his brother’s 


writings, and the estimation n which they were held. 
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The duel between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Tierney, took place 
about this time. Dr. Milner’s abhorrence of the practice 
was uncompromising. The popular arguments in its de- 
fence or mitigation, he held to be fallacious. “ Murder,” 
he was wont to say, “is not the less murder, because the 
murderer exposes his own life.”’ And, in a letter to Mr. 
Wilberforce, he says, “I hope you will do something effec- 
tual against duelling. You will never have another so 
fine an opportunity. It has hurt Pitt’s character more than 
any thing he ever did. Perhaps not so in London. 

In the month of December, 1798, Dr. Milner was elected 
to the mathematical chair at Cambridge, once filled by Sir 
Isaac Newron. That chair had been resigned by that 
greatest of philosophers, in 1669; and from the time of 
that resignation, until the election of Dr. Milner, four pro- 
fessors only had occupied it, viz. Whiston, Saunderson, Col- 
son, and Waring. Dr. Milner remained in this station, until 
his death. 

His mind appears to have been much oppressed with 
melancholy feelings about this time, of which he complains 
in his letters to his intimate friends. To Mr. Wilberforce, 
he says, “ Though I have endeavoured to discharge my 
duty here, as well as I could, and though I have been ena- 
bled, through a gracious Providence, to get through four 
preachings, yet sadness and melancholy of heart stick close 
by me, and increase upon me. Who would believe this? 
1 tell nobody, but I am very much sunk, indeed, and I 
wish I could have the relief of weeping, as I often used to 
have;’’ 

About this time, Dr. Milner was much occupied in stu- 
dying the works of Jonathan Edwards, and more particu- 
larly his treatise on “The Religious Affeetions.’’? ‘The fol- 
lowing letter to the Rev. Mr. Richardson, will show the 
state-of his mind better than any description. After an 
introduction, he says, “ My views have of late been ex- 
ceedingly dark and distressing ; in a word, Almighty God 
seems to hide his face. I entrust the secret, hardly, to any 
earthly being. I endeavour to pour out my heart before 
God ; but really I receive so little that I can fairly call an- 
swers in any shape, that my heart fails, and I know not 
what will become of me. I feel assured, that for a good 
while, my earnest desire has been to serve God according 
to my station, and to give myself wholly to Him; but I 
find it to be no easy matter to look death and judgment in 
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the face: and the thing which most dispirits me is, that my 
case takes up so much of my attention, that, in a mea- 
sure, my usefulness is destroyed, or at least lessened. 

“T see my fault to be, that I am impatient in prayer, and 
do not hope and wait quietly ; but how to get the better of 
this Iam utterly at a loss. I don’t know whether I make 
you understand me perfectly. In one word, my prospects: 
here grow darker and darker, as to bodily decay. I would 
have the evidences of a good hope brighten—else what is: 
to support me? There is doubtless, a good deal of bodily 
affection mingled with this ; but it is notall so, and the devil 
is very busy. I bless God, however, that I never lose sight 
of the cross, as the great thing to cling to; and though I 
should die without seeing any personal interest in the Re- 
deemer’s merits, I think, I hope, I should be found at his 
feet. If I am to be saved at all, it is, assuredly, in this way. 
This conviction has not yet been shaken in my mind; but 
it is a blind sort of faith; and nearer allied to despair than 
to confidence. I see plainly, indeed, that there is no other 
way, but still Ido not see but that I may perish. I will 
thank you for a word at your leisure. My door is bolted 
at the time of my writing this, for I am full of tears,.”’ 

In another letter to the same friend, he manifests the live- 
ly interest which he felt for promising young men; but then 
falls into the same strain of complaint respecting himself, as. 
in the preceding letter. 

« B. is really a very amiable, mild, taking young man. 
Iam greatly pleased with him. His public dispute, called 
his acé, is lately put off till the next term, on account of the 
death of a Master of Arts, of St. John’s. When such an 
event takes place in term-time, it causes three days non- 
term, and no business is done ; so poor B. who was ready 
charged and primed, must keep in that state until he has 
opportunity of firing. He was very little discomposed 
about it, though he said he could not well set about other 
business till he had got that off his mind. Ihave known some 
people, in his circumstances, very much ruffled by such ars 
eveut. He seems, indeed, excellently disposed, and I wish 
his modesty would let him call on me oftener than he does; 
for it would really be a pleasure to me to doa service to 
such a lad; and those subjects have been so familiar to me 
for a long time, that it gives me no trouble to assist one in 
his situation. I gave him some advice about spending his 
summer, but I mean to send for him and examine him par- 
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“ May Almighty God bless you always, and return seven 
times into your bosom your kindness shown to me, lately, 
both in what you said, and in the despatch you used in 
answering my letter. I cannot but think there is something 
sadly wrong, about my views or my way of going on, in 
some’respect or other, or I should not be in this great dark- 
ness and dismays I assure you, I sometimes think, my 
mind will lose all its tone. I aim as much as possible at 
two things, 1. To keep up a steady, praying, waiting spirit. 
2, To surrender my own will to his wili, entirely, and, 
therefore, to allow no known sin. This must surely be 
right, but I suppose, Ido not do, what I say. There is 
something wrong I am satisfied, or I should not be so mis- 
erable, and have so little confidence towards God, at the 
times when I most want it. There is-nothing that I see 
clearer, than that my continued afflictions are useful and 
even necessary tome. In intervals of health, I can pray 
very sincerely for the return of illness, if expedient. I real- 
ly tremble when I grow better, so prone am I to wander 
into the old way of worldly-mindedness, and of pleasing self; 
but when the fits of illness come, I do not, I believe proper- 
ly kiss the rod. Yet, I really cannot charge myself with 
much murmuring; I thank God, I have got over that a 
good deal; but a sort of melancholy sulkiness comes on, 
and a want of cheerful submission. No earthly being can 
tell what I suffer in mind and body. I should be very 
grateful to you to write to me again, at your leisure.”’ 

Dr. Milner spent much time in revising and preparing for 
the press, that part of his brother’s “ Church History,’’ which 
had been writien, but not printed; and afterwards, he de- 
termined to continue the history himself, which he brought 
down to the year 1530. On this work he bestowed im- 
mense pains and labour ; for he was most scrupulous about 
stating facts, except on the very best evidence ; and where 
any thing was doubtful, he would not rest, until he had 
caused the authentic documents to be searched, in different 
European cities. He found his brother’s manuscript to be 
in a very imperfect state ; so that for several years, all his 
leisure was occupied in this work. 

About this time also, he formed the design of publishing 
his brother’s “ Life.”? In executing this work, he was as- 
sisted by Messrs Stillingfleet and Richardson, the most in- 
timate friends of his brother. 

In a letter to him, Mr. Wilberforce had spoken in strong 
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terms of his domestic happiness, to which Dr. Milner re- 
plies, “ Perhaps, these wonderful smiles are for some future 
trial—continue to watch.’’ And this very reply found Mr. 
Wilberforce, who was at Bognor with his family, in the 
deepest distress on account of the dangerous illness of his 
wife. On hearing of the affliction which had thus befallen 
his friend, Dr. Milner hastened to Bognor, and remained 
with him till the danger was past. He was a friend of 
the right stamp, who hesitated not to throw aside every 
thing, to fly to the assistance and comfort of a friend. Such 
friends, are, indeed, invaluable. No earthly possessions 
are to be compared with genuine friendship. Happy, truly 
happy, may he be said to be who has such friends. We 
should be pleased to give much more of Dr. Milner’s reli- 
gious correspondence, it is exceedingly to our liking; but 
we have already occupied as much room in this way, as 
can be spared to us. 

When the British and Foreign Bible Society was estab- 
lished, the enterprize commended itself strongly to Dr. Mil- 
ner’s good sense and evangelical piety; and he, therefore, 
gave his warm encouragement, and personal co-operation 
to the formation of a Branch Society in the university of 
Cambridge, on which occasion, he delivered an excellent 
speech in favour of the national society. At this time he 
did not dream of any serious opposition to so good and glo- 
rious a cause; or any interference that there could be be- 
tween it and any other society. But the Rev. Dr. Marsh, 
then a professor in the university, and one of its brightest 
ornaments, soon began to manifest a decided opposition to. 
the “ British and Foreign Bible Society;’?? and soon came 
out with his “Inquiry, &c.’’ At the first anniversary of the 
Auxiliary Branch of the university, Dr. Milner came for- 
ward again, in an able speech, in vindication of the na- 
tional society, and in speaking of the agency which he had 
in forming the auxiliary whose anniversary was then cele- 
brated, he says, “My lord, after more than forty years resi- 
dence in this university, and of course, after attending a 
variety of public meetings, I can honestly declare, that there. 
is no one on which I can reflect with so much sincere and. 
solid satisfaction, as on that meeting which took place in 
this room, last December, and which is the object of our 
eommemoration this day.” . . . “It is an institution which 
ealls forth the love and admiration of all persons, who have: 
duly weighed its natural tendencies, the means which it 
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employs, and the blessed effects which it is calculated to 
produce.” 

Dr. Milner felt it to be his duty to descend into the arena 
of public controversy, in opposition to the pamphlet of Dr. 
Marsh. In such a cause, a disputant of such ability, could 
not but come off triumphantly. Perhaps, nothing written 
in this controversy, was more able and effectual, than 
Dr. Milner’s defence. 

Dr. Kipling and the Bishop of Lincoln, both came out 
against Calvinism, about this time. Dr. Milner had studied 
this subject far more accurately and profoundly, than either 
of them, and pointed out the errors and fallacies, on which 
their most plausible arguments rest. Indeed, he had it in 
his thoughts to write a “Life of John Calvin,’ and was 
urged by some of his friends to undertake it; and as he had 
collected many materials, it is to be regretted, that a vindi- 
cation of the character of the great Reformer of Geneva, 
had not come from the pen of a man in many respects re- 
sembling him. The state of his mind as to vital religion, 
may be inferred from his favourite authors, which were 
Luther on the Galatians, which he admired exceedingly— 
Edwards on the Affections—Beveridge’s Private Thoughts 
—Pascal’s Thoughts—Owen on the Mortification of Sin, 
and Witherspoon’s Sermons. 

If Dr. Milner had lived in our times he would have been 
found among the most strenuous opposers of Puseyism; for 
he was much troubled about “ Baptismal Regeneration,” 
which had been lately made a subject of controversy, be- 
tween ministers of the Church of England. On this subject, 
we have his thoughts expressed in several distinct propo- 
sitions, from which we extract a few sentences, 

“There is no doubt that our Lord appointed baptism to. 
be a rite of initiation into his church. 

“ Further, it is clear, that faith was an indispensable quali- 

fication in the candidates for baptism. 
_ “It appears, therefore, that regeneration, of which faith 
is the fruit, must precede baptism, and that baptism is the 
sign and seal of regeneration.”? Then he attempts to’re- 
concile the language of the Arricues of the Church of Eng- 
land, with these views. 

Much that is highly interesting in the scientific career 
of Dr. Milner, has been necessarily omitted in this brief 
sketch. He always appeared to great advantage at public 
examinations, in which he often departed from the techhi- 
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cal explanations of the books, and entertained the audience 
by a resort to the most familiar illustrations. 

But passiug by many interesting incidents in the life of 
this great, but afflicted man, we must hasten to give some 
account of the closing scene of his earthly pilgrimage. 

For some time before his death, Dr. Milner was princi- 
pally occupied with religious contemplations ; but no par- 
ticular apprehensions were entertained by himself, or his 
friends, that his end wasso near, as the event proved it to be. 
He was seized rather suddenly with a difficulty of breathing, 
which prevented him from saying much. His last words 
were addressed to his friend Mr. Wilberforce, who was 
standing by his bed, “O my dear friend, I am leaving you 
—I am dying ;” and catching a few breaths, he expired. 

«Dr. Milner’s personal appearance was exceedingly dis- 
tinguished. He was above the usual height, admirably 
proportioned, and of a commanding presence. His features 
were regular and handsome, and his fine countenance was 
as remarkable for benevolence, as for the high talent which 
itexpressed. Of animal spirits, throughout his life, he pos- 
sessed an abundant flow, and his constitution was, doubt- 
less, originally, unusually robust. In short, no man was 
ever more profusely gifted with the best and most valuable 
of moral endowments. By his friends he was regarded 
with a devree of admiration and reverent affection which 
falls to the lot of few. One who knew him well, and than 
whom few persons are better qualified to form a correct 
estimate of the powers of a truly great mind, in a letter to 
his biographer, says, “ Your uncle was, beyond compare, 
the greatest and ablest man with whom, in the course of a 
somewhat chequered life, it has been my fortune to hold 
personal converse.”’ 

In closing this review of the Life of Dr. Milner, we 
would remark : 

1. That nothing more is necessary to evince the power 
of his genius, than the fact, that he, a poor sizar, wholly 
unpatronised, should have risen, first to the possession of a 
fellowship in his own college, next to be the head of that col- 
lege, and finally to be the vice-chancellor of the university, 
and also Professor of Mathematics, in the chair which had 
been filled by Sir Isaac Newton. 

2. One trait in his character, to which he doubtless owed 
much of his success, was the habit of concentrating the 
whole powers of his mind on whatever engaged his atten- 
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tion at any time. And when thus occupied, he permitted 
nothing to interrupt the prosecution of the object which he 
had in view. In illustration of this trait, a friend related 
the following anecdote: “I called on the Doctor, to in- 
troduce the late Rev. Mr. Church, then going out as a 
chaplain to Madras, desirous that a young minister going 
on so important an errand should have the advice, instruc- 
tions, and encouragement of so-able a counsellor, I took 
Mr. Church to the deanery. The Doctor was occupied in 
an attempt to ascertain the meaning of an abbreviation 
which he found in Ainsworth’s Dictionary, uct. Phil. 
Mr. Church was introduced and politely received, but the 
Dean could not turn off his attention from the philological 
pursuit, in which he was engaged, and instead of giving 
his counsels to this young man, or saying any thing about 
his important mission, he continued his search after the 
meaning of this abbreviation, asking every person hear 
him, and turning over volume after volume, until at length 
he found it stood for Muctor Philomole. He then began 
to pay attention to Mr. Church, and occupied the remainder 
of the visit in giving him judicious advice.” , 

3. It required great firmness of mind, and strength of re- 
ligious principle, to stand forth, for so many years, the un- 
fimching advocate of the evangelical doctrines of the Bible, 
The influence of such an example, in so high a station, 
must have encouraged and confirmed the minds of many 
pious ministers, iu the Church of England. 

4. His life furnishes satisfactory evidence, not only of the 
reality of his piety; but that it was an active, growing 
principle. His deep sense of his own sinfulness, and his 
anxious doubts and fears respecting his own spiritual condi- 
tion are truly remarkable ina man of talents so exalted, 
and placed in a station so high and honourable. 

5. In the Christian character of Dr. Milner, there was a 
happy symmetry. He was not merely devout in his habit- 
ual feelings towadrs God, but very kindly affectioned to- 
wards his fellow men. While he was humble and penitent, 
pleading for mercy to himself as the chief of sinners, he had 
a heart overflowing with benevolence to men. His frater- 
nal affection was, perhaps, excessive; ‘but he was under 
great obligations to an only brother, who had acted the part 
ofa father to him. His friendship was of the purest kind, 
and his affection for his friend more than commonly strong. 
His kind encouragement to pious and promising young men, 
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was a very amiable trait in his character; and so was his 
condescending readiness to communicate religious instruc- 
tion te those into whose company he happened to fall. 
And ashe was affectienate and benevolent; so he was strict- 
ly conscientious ; feeling that he was accountable for the 
right use and improvement of all the talents committed to 
him. 

6. We will close our review with the reflection, “How 
great a blessing to the church and to society is the life and 
labours of such aman as Dr.Milner! Though he wasofa 
different denemination from ourselves, and entertained dif- 
ferent views from ours, of the polity and government of the 
Christian Church, yet we can admire his talents, love} his 
pious character, and rejoice in his usefulness in promoting 
the cause of truth and holiness, as truly, as if he had beena 
Presbyterian. Our difference with Dr. Milner and other 
Episcopalians, of like sentiments and spirit, is merely ex- 
ternal, ad in comparison with the great points on which we 
agree, are of little consequence. We sincerely wish that 
there were hundreds of such men in the church of England, 
at this time, and there would be no danger that she would 
be corrupted or divided by doctrines and usages, which are 
more suited to the dark ages, than to the nineteenth century. 

The signs of the times are ominous all over the world. 
When the inquiry is made, “ Watchman what of the night?” 
the-answer is, “The morning cometh and also the night.” 


Arr. IL— Treatise onthe Church of Christ ; designed 
chiefly for the use of Students in Theology. By the 
Rev. William Palmer, M. A., of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford. With a preface and notes, by the Rt. Rev. W. R. 
Whittingham, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Maryland. From the second 
§London edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1841. 
Svo. 2 vols. pp. 529, 557. : 


Loercrans bid us have an eye to the rgurov Levies in every 
iece of bad argumenty because, by uprooting that, we sub- 
vert all that grows out of it. Fora different reason it is 
often well to look after what, in corresponding language, 
one might call the éeyurw Bee error for whose sake 
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the whole argument is framed, and toward which, as the 
grand point to be reached, each step in false reasoning 1s 
bent. The good of knowing itis plain. It is the drift of 
what the errorist has said. It gives order to his fallacies— 
puts your mind in the attitude of his, and helps memory to 
hold fast his whole scheme, and sce its deformities together. 
As a bad knot must be loosed in the order in which it was 
tied, so a perplexed system of wrong argument should be 
exposed in the order in which it grew in the mind that ut- 
tens at 

Mr. Palmer, in the two volumes before us, leaves us at 
no loss as to his last end in error. It is one proof of his 
superiority to the rest of his school, and of the wisdom, 
whether his own or theirs, that put the work in his hands, 
that he stands out so far above them in the power he gives 
his reader of tracing system in what he writes. If his the- 
ory of the church be true, he has selected from it with ad- 
mirable exclusiveness those positions that bear on his one 
great point. Ifhis theory be false, as we hope to prove it is, 
then he has framed it with admirable directness—directness 
really casting suspicion on itself by the minute ingenuity that 
it costs—for the same never forgotten end. We leave it to 
any discerning man, whether absorbed devotion to that 
end has not forfeited for his book the title of « A Treatise 
on the Church of Christ ;”? amd whether it is not more dis- 
tinctively, a Treatise in proof, that out of the British 
churches, on the islands where they originated, and in the 
colonies where they were planted, there is no salvation. 
This clearly is its scope. Nor is the position one so trifling 
or indifferent, as to make it wonderful that it should grow 
to be a favourite error in any church, or that learned men 
should write long volumes to reach it. We have called it 
the ultimate error, and it is so, among those of a theoretic 
kind. But take practical errors into the account, and there 
is one still a step beyond it, the end and aim, the great at- 
tracting charm of this and all behind it in the chain of er- 
rors—one that has reduced the English church to the length 
of making such a claim of adherence, just as elsewhere it 
has elevated to the rank of vital tests things much more in- 
different. We will tell what it is. 

When prelatists cast it upon the advocates of parity to 
show how prelacy came to exist so early as it is confessed 
it did, in any other way than by Christ’s appointment, they 
are answered that it was the birth of ambition in the cler- 
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gy; that then, as now, the laity let fall from their hands that 
strong practical influence which they might have in mould- 
ing the church; and that, therefore, that easily besetting 
sin of the ministry had earliest and most thorough effect in 
changing the church’s government. They are reminded of 
that struggle “ who should be the greatest,’’ that began in 
the very presence of Christ; of the disturbances under the 
eye of the apostles, among those “ who loved to have the 
pre-eminence ;”’ of that “mystery of iniquity’? in Paul’s 
time already working ; and of the proofs from tradition it- 
self, that the order they bid us account for, was actually the 
fruit of clerical usurpation. 

The same key will serve us here. The claim to argue 
which this book was written, is not a wonderful ene ; if for 
no other reason than that it aggrandizes the ministry. The 
same ambition that gave birth to prelacy, might be expec- 
ted to load it with all ghostly honors; and how more di- 
rectly than by making the church necessary to salvation ; 
and prelacy, the church ? 

Starting then from the supposition of an ambitious clergy, 
the whole theory of these volumes beautifully unfolds it- 
self, their contents falling into that arrangement which re- 
fers them back to their proper origin ; and Mr. Palmer has 
been as true to our interests as to his own in writing so 
clearly, that not one link in the chain of error is missing, 
or concealed. Let ustrace it. Ambition, at work for ages, 
has nursed the idea of an exclusive church, until’ this doc- 
trine has been reached—out of the pale of the British 
churches in these countries where it first held the ground, 
there can be no salvation. Our author then has two posi- 
tions to make good: first, that there is no salvation out of 
the church, whatever that may be, a position which he ar- 
gues and finishes in his first few pages; and second, that 
the church of England on its own soil is exclusively that 
church ; a position having so many points of contact with 
others which must stand with it, but are hard to sustain, or 
which must fali before it, but are hard to overthrow, as to 
swell out the argument to many hundred pages, and to need 
scarce any thing besides to give matter enough for the rest 
of his book. 

For, first of all, in finding marks that shall fix a line 
round the church of England, and shut out dissenters, that 
church has long ago discovered that Rome and the East 
must fall within such a line. Ingenuity cannot draw one 
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that shall encircle the British churches and exclude both 
the Romanist and the Protestant. It is cast upon Mr. 
Palmer then to show, that of that body of Christ from 
which the pious dissenters of Great Britain are cut off, the 
corrupt churehes of the East and West are true members. 
Near a hundred pages of his book are devoted to this diffi- 
cult argument. 

The adjustment, however, only provokes a new chal- 
lenge of his claim. That crime which thrusts the dissenter 
beyond the reach of covenant mercy, and quite nullifies his 
right to call his society a church, is separation. Unity and 
apostolicity—two marks most insisted on in the way of 
test—both condemn him. He has broken one, and lost the 
other. Now the papacy, so laboriously vindicated, for the 
very sake of the integrity of these tests, as part of the true 
body of Christ, and so plainly, if a part at all, an older, a 
larger, and henee a more eatholic and weighty part, is 
living in something much like separation from the English 
church. If the excommunication of the younger sister— 
every limb and member of her—a hundred times—if con- 
tempt, if a total absence and expulsion from her sacra- 
ments, and a long and willing alienation from her seem to 
interfere: with that vital mark, unity, and seem to place the 
English churchman under the bap of Rome, much like the 
dissenter under the ban of Oxford, we might expect serious 
trouble in our author’s mind to prove that they do not. He 
has had some; but less than we could have imagined. He 
has chosen the happiest expedient possible :—just to shape 
his church-theory beforehand, in forecast of this difficulty. 
There are of course, differences between the schismatie 
course of the Episcopalian against his dissenting brother, 
and the anathema of popery against simple prelacy; fer.no 
two church separations can occur exactly alike through the 
whole history of the world. Then all that Mr. Palmer has 
had to do, is so to draw his church line originally as to let 
these differences throw the two cases on opposite sides of it. 
You remember he not only chooses his own marks, but 
what is better for him, interprets them for himself. He 
simply, therefore, defines unity to be precisely such a thing 
as will not be destroyed by the one form of separation, but 
must be by the slightly different form, and thus anticipates 
the difficulty, pages before it comes up. 

In his theory he says: “If a particular church should, be 
coudemned on some acevunt by a portion of the universal 
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church, but not by another considerable portion, it is not to 
be held as heathen and separated.’”’** A hundred and 
thirty-five pages afterward we see the intention of this 
guard: “At that time,” (of the Reformation,) “whatever 
decrees or judgments were made by some western churches 
in respect of ours, were not confirmed or received by the 
eastern churches, who remained exactly in the same posi- 
tion towards us that they had previously done. Conse- 
quently there could not have been any decree of excom- 
munication passed by the catholic church,’ &. Again, his 
theory : “ If churches have been condemned by a large por- 
tion of the church universal, and it can be clearly proved 
that the facts of the case have not been investigated, such a 
sentence is to be held invalid and unratified in heaven. If, 
however, the condemnation of the universal church is unan- 
imous, and there is no proof of any marked injustice in 
the proceedings,’”’ (where would such a case be found, in 
the judgment of the excommunicated party? Such a caveat 
would shield any church.) those who are condemned for 
offences against charity ought to he held of all the brethren 
as heathen men and publicans.”’t Then, its application: 
“It must be proved that these churches’ (British) “have 
separated from all] the rest, or that all the rest have by some 
regular judgment excommunicated them.”’t 

It is true that from aman who led us to expect from 
his pen the grand attributes of that church which we 
must either recognise or perish, this seems rather minute 
and subtle; and that from a man who, feeling how few 
have “learning and judgment requisite’ for “ difficult ques- 
tions,” aimed at a “comparatively short and intelligible 
process,’’§ it seems rather perplexed ; and that for so radi- 
cal a thing as a theory, it seems rather assumed; still re- 
membering, as the author bids us, that “the time is short,” 
and that this plan of his,“ without any very lengthened 
discussion,” is “the briefest course,” straight to what he 
wants ;|| perhaps we can scarcely wonder at its adoption. 

Grant the theory, and let the author interpret it, and cer- 
tainly it holds. Certainly “all” churches have not excom- 
municated those of Britain, for the Greek church does not 
so much as know every minor body whom her western sis- 
ter, herself anathematized, in her turn anathematizes. Cer- 
tainly the Church of England has not “ separated from the 
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rest ;”? for if we will let the author judge for us, separation 
from the Roman pontiff merely, breaks no unity with his 
church ;* and even prohibition of communion, made by the 
civil power, and submitted to ecclesiastically, if it be in 
self-defence, against Rome’s restless intrigues,t is no breach 
of union. Certainly the Roman church has never exeom- 
municated her British sister, if no church ean be excom- 
municated till she confesses herself regularly and rightly 
dealt with. Certainly, then, Mr. Palmer, as he aimed to 
do, has fallen upon “a short and intelligible process” by 
which he can hold fast his Romish principles, convict the 
dissenter of schism, and yet so neatly dissect off that case 
from his, as to parry a like charge against himself from 
Rome; and all simply from having a long-sighted, well- 
considered theory. 

Thus far on his plan two useful corollaries suggest 
themselves :—the first saves him the odium ef denouncing 
the Reformation. The mass of the English people are not 
prepared to change their thanksgivings for that work into 
expressions of regret; and a book that is to pass current 
among them must not do violence to such attachments. 
But, then, to recognise the protestants of Europe would 
bring utter discord into our author’s scheme. <A dilemma 
is to be met much like that of the Jews, as to the baptism 
of John: “If we shall say, From heaven, he will say unto’ 
us, Why did ye not then believe him? But, if we say, Of 
nen, we fear the people; for all hold John as a prophet.’’ 
The greatest relief, therefore, would spring from a device 
that should at once approve the Reformation, and unchurch 
the bodies that grew out of it, and precisely this relief the 
theory that Mr. Palmer has arranged affords him. 

The protestants of continental Europe, like those of Bri- 
tain,(@) did not wilfully separate themselves,(b) were not 
regularly excommunicated, and, therefore, like England, 
might have cleared their skirts of the crime of schism. 
“They were to he regarded as brethren, separated indeed 
from the external communion of a large portion of the 
catholic church, without their own fault, but not internally 
cut off from it, and, consequently, still in the way of salva- 
tion.”’{ Lack of “ existence,’’ however, “ as societies prior 
{o their separation from the ancient churches,’’§ and lack ot 
“‘apostolical succession in their ministry,’’|| distinguished 
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them from the Church of England, and destroyed their 
regular union with the body of Christ, (an anomalous and 
certainly no very pleasant state, if salvation is no where but 
in the church,) and “it is to be lamented,’ we are told, 
“that in process of time they forgot the principles on which 
their founders had set out, and deemed it necessary to 
assume the office and character of churches of Christ in the 
ordinary sense.”’* This, we understand, has broken the 
extraordinary link that held them in the covenant, and 
brought on them the wonted curse of separation; so that 
now “Lutheranism and Calvinism are little more than 
matters of history,” “feeble and lifeless relics,’’t « nearly 
perished in the countries where they arose.’’t 

The second corollary rounds off and finishes the claim. 
As thorns in the side of the Church of England, stand the 
papal churches on her own island. Aspiring as she does to 
sole right there, and wishing for her own supremacy and 
iucrease, not to recognise salvation in any other, and yet 
forced i the very arguing of that right, to admit Rome to 
an equality with herself in Christ’s body, we should antici- 
pate sore embarrassment on her part from so formidable an 
adversary. Rome excommunicating her and she recog- 
nising Rome, she would seem, at first glance, compelled by 
her favourite principles to nourish a rival in her own bo- 
som. Mr. Palmer’s wide-reaching theory, however, again 
comes to the relief of his church. 

That vital mark of his, Unity, shields the ancient church 
of Britain from any intrusion, let it come from what quarter 
it may. The Roman Catholic on the continent is a true 
ehurchman. In England he isa separatist. An ancient body 
already holds the soil, and true churchmen become schisma- 
tics in the very act of setting up a rival worship. Then, 
carrying on the principle, he stretches out an arm to shield 
his brethren on this side of the Atlantic. “ Schismatics do 
not cease to be so by a mere change of country. Therefore, 
the papists who went from this country to establish colonies 
in the United States of North America, were schismatics 
when they arrived there ;”’ “ when America received bish- 
ops from our churches, the schismatics constituted a rival 
episcopacy, and so remain to this day separated from the 
true church.’’§ 

Next comes a damning blot upon the book. Its claim is 
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finished; bolstered up by a crafty reading of appropriate 
marks. It only remains to nullify other marks that might 
stand in the way. If the eastern and western churches, 
with all their overgrown corruptions, are to be raised over 
the heads of pious protestant churches, and are to find a 
place in the body of Christ, when these are denied it, those 
narrow gates—Faith and Sanctity—must be widened a 
little to let them pass. That curse upon the papacy——the 
burial of all that is inward and spiritual under a load of 
outward tests and evidences—imust be consummated here. 
Mr. Palmer goes boldly to his work, first of all by sinking 
that cardinal point with protestants—Unity of Faith— 
down, down, quite out of reach as a test. Why he set it 
among the marks of the church at all we know not, for he 
deliberately says: “It may be concluded then, that appa- 
rent unity or apparent difference in faith is not a safe ground 
to proceed on, in discriminating the true church from all 
rival communities; and the question of real unity involves 
a too extensive examination.””* Then to cut us off from 
condemning a church even for the lack of vital faith he 
says: “I do not deny that every one may form a notion of 
fundamentals in his own mind, &c., but what I contend for 
is that it is useless in general controversy,” fortifying the 
idea by these sentences, as absurd as those are horrible: 
“The Socinians themselves affirm that they believe funda- 
mentals. The Romanists aflirm that Jurieu and his party 
deny fundamentals. By what rule can it be proved that 
both are wrong ?”’ 

Thence he passes to the second mark—sanctity—and 
depreciating that as low as he dare, or as he can, without 
abandoning it, he goes on through the usual interpretation 
of catholicity and apostolicity, and so finishes his theory ; 
a theory with which in the order of error, though not of 
chapters and sections, we have thus coupled part with part, 
a view of the main matter of the book—a hook singularly 
downright and earnest in pursuing its favorite end—an end 
against which, if it be sound, all that we have said of the 
prostitution of grander principles to it, is mere crimination, 
but which, if it be false, shall stand only as another of those 
ever-recurring proofs of how lust for some one self-flattering 
error will throughout debauch the mind. We hope to 
prove it false. 
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The credit of some arguments must be worn out by long 
attack. Others expose a flaw that destroys them at a stroke. 
Mr. Palmer’s is of the latter class. His proposition has two 
points: No salvation out of the church, and that church 
hisown. The first, the corner-stone of his system, rests 
upon reasoning in which there is a chasm so wide, that 
only an illogical transposition of chapters conceals it from 
any reader. Chapter 3d. (Part 1.) is “ On the Visibility of 
the Church.’? Now every one knows that the doctrine of 
the school opposed to. Mr. Palmer is, that there is a Visible 
and an Invisible church in the world; one, that body of 
professing Christians with their children, around which 
church order roughly draws the line; the other, that body 
of true Christians around which God’s omniscience uner- 
ringly draws the line. If Mr. Palmer doubts the doctrine, 
here precisely is the chapter to say so, and prove it false ; if 
he believes it, still, to say so, and prove it true. What has 
he done? Announced the proposition, The Church is Vis- 
ible, and then spent nine pages in wearying us with argu- 
ment, that no one doubts, to prove it, and then five pages 
more in answering the objections of men (who to any ex- 
tent never made them) by showing that that church, proved 
visible, is not invisible; and there the chapter ends. What 
miserable trifling is here! These are the instances that 
give occasion for the sneer that reasoning is admitted in 
theology that would be ridiculed in law or science. What 
had Mr. Palmer to do but to show, not only (what is half a 
truism) that there is a visible church, but either that there 
is or that there is not also an invisible church, spoken of 
in the Bible and by the early fathers. His question was 
not, Is the church visible and not invisible? but, Isthere a 
visible and an invisible church ? and his failure to meet this, 
has nullified his general argument. 

True, he has half hid the flaw by placing this chapter 
third, when it should have been first; but we will go back 
and trace the mischief that it does, and set it in its proper 
place. Section third (Chapter 1), brings forward the direct 
position, No salvation out of the Church. Mr. Palmer’s. 
course in sustaining it reminds us of a man who, after hav- 
ing assassinated some successful rival, should use his dress 
and seal to counterfeit his person and obtain his honours. 
Destroying in his readers minds, by simply, as we have 
seen, omitting it, the idea of an invisible church, he here 
uses the texts and testimonies that mean that church, and 
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that proof, so far as they prove anything, that there is no 
salvation out of it (a truth evident from its very definition) 
to show that out of the visible church, there is no salvation. 
Without these borrowed seutences, the argument would be a 
cypher, as we may see by taking them away. “ Christ is 
the head of the body, the church;”* now “if any man 
abide not in Christ, he is cast. forth as a branch, and is 
withered ; and men gather them and cast them into the fire, 
and they are burned.”’t “Christ is the Saviour of the body 
the church.”’+ If Mr. Palmer doubts whether these do 
mean the church invisible, so much more shame upon him 
for not proving in the proper place the common voice of in- 
terpreters about them, to be wrong. 

At best he has miserably few texts for making good a 
point so vital—only two beside those just quoted ; and these, 
because independent, and not trusting to the illusion that we 
have exposed, palpably impertinent, belonging to that class 
of theological arguments which we tempt worldly men to 
ridicule. (1.) He says, “ Without faith it is impossible to 
please God,’§ but “how shall men believe” &c., “ without 
a preacher ?’’|| Now what does this prove beyond what 
common sense, as the very form of question in Paul’s 
mouth implies, might have told without it, that men cannot 
know the truth till that body which possesses it, sends it to 
them? That they must join that body, or be lost, is totally 
another proposition. (2.) He says: “The Lord added to 
the church daily such as should be saved.” Now if he 
were aiming to show that all are saved who are added to 
the church, (an idea that he repudiates) we could see some 
distant bearing, or if he wished to prove that the Lord re- 
gards the church as the proper place for those that are 
saved, and that it is duty to join it, we own the text to be 
very strong and pertinent; but what it has to do with the 
reverse proposition, that none positively are saved but those 
that are added to the church, we are at a loss to see. 

These few texts despatched, Mr. Palmer plunges into a 
long series of traditional testimonies, where, as the best evi- 
dence he can harvest must be only probable, traditional 
opinion furnishing no better, we do not care to follow him. 
From only five scriptures, on so radical a point, and these 
thus easily shown to be quite empty of what he would 
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dtaw from them, surely an author turns with buta bad grace 
to the Fathers. 

We ask the reader to strike out from the list (a) wherever 
the writers quoted are speaking of the invisible church; 
(6) wherever the writers quoted are worth nothing in testi- 
mony, but so far from giving probable witness, give wit- 
ness that is probable the other way; and (c) wherever the 
writers quoted are of modern date, and, therefore, their 
opinion and prejudices worth no more than ours; and then 
see how much sound proof is left to redeem the chapter 
from the charge of total emptiness. 

Mr. Palmer will help him; for at times, by mis-chosen 
quotations, he seems bent on tearing off the veil himself. 
“Even the Quakers admit, that out of the church there is 
no salvation, though they hold that there may be members 
of this catholic church among Heathens, Turks, Jews,’’* 
The visible church? Of course not. Again, “ Dr. Owen,”’ 
(Independent) “their principal writer, says: ‘It is required 
that we believe that the Lord Christ hath—a church on 
earth, confined unto no places, nor parties of men, no em- 
pires nor dominions, or capable of any confinement ; that 
thereunto (and) all the members of it all the promises of 
God do belong, and are confined ; that this church he will 
save,’* ’t &c. What! “all the promises of God, to all the 
members of’? the visible church! “This church he will 
save! and after death raise it up and glorify it at the last 
day !’? Even our author repudiates such a notion (“ of all 
its members ;’’) would the Independent Owen fall into it? 
Plainly the invisible church is meant, and then both parts 
of the sentence will agree. “To all its members, all the 
promises of God do belong and are confined.” 

Hurrying away with his ill-gotten conclusion—no salva- 
tion out of the visible church—to fix, (chap. 2, Part 1,) what 
it now becomes of vital necessity to know, marks of that 
church, our author leaves us to trace him back still further, 
to the place where the defective chapter (chap. 3) should 
have come in. Section first (chap. 1) gives “definitions” 
of the word Church. A definition must be either admitted or 
demonstrated, or be left unused till it is. Now definitions of 
that word depend for their truth on the question of the visibil- 
ity and invisibility of the church. Whatitis, then, whether 
oversight or plan, that has led Mr. Palmer to interpose twen- 
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ty pages anda settlement of vital church principles between 
his definitions and that question, we are at a loss to know. 
No order of the subject asks such a postponement, but quite 
the reverse. Proof as to visibility and invisibility should 
have been in close connection with the chapter of defini- 
tions. In default of this we might at least ask either, 
(a) that the definitions should be so general as to be con- 
‘ceded by all, or (4) should be proved in an independent 
way, or (c) should be unused (we mean definitely) till that 
-chapter on “ visibility’ is reached. Mr. Palmer concedes 
neither of these. 

In the first place, his definitions so far from being gen- 
eral, assume the very doctrine he is afterward to prove. 
“ The applications of this term’’ (Ayo) “to the Christian 
society are various: 1. It sometimes means the whole 
Christian body or society, considered as composed of its 
vital and essential members, the elect and sanctified child- 
ren of God, and as distinguished from those who are only 
externally and temporarily united to Christ. In this sense 
we may understand the apostle speaking of a ‘glorious 
church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing.’ 
And again, ‘the general assembly and church of the first 
born, which are written in heaven.’ It is generally allowed 
that the wicked belong only externally to the church. 
2. The church means the whole society of Christians 
throughout the world, including all who profess their be- 
hef in Christ, and are subject to lawful pastors,’’ &c.* 

At first glance this might seem like yielding the idea of 
an invisible church, in the sense we have been contending 
for; but read again, and a direct assumption of something 
totally different will be plain. That “ glorious .church,’’ 
“ the general assembly and church of the first born,’’ is made 
up not of the pious anywhere, (as we believe,) whether 
within the pale of an orderly profession, or by untoward 
circumstance out of it, but of the “ vital and essential mem- 
bers”’ of the visible church; abruptly taking for granted 
that there are no “vital and essential”? Christians out of it; 
and so no salvation out of the visible church. 

The unfairness of this beginning, carrying with it the pre- 
possessing weight that definitions generally bear, would be 
less, if he would make it good at once, by independent 
proof, or else not use it till he does. But he violates 
both these obligations iia section 3, by actually using it to 
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prove itself, as it stands involved in the grand doctrine of 
that section. If “ salvation’? were “only in the visible 
church,”’ of course his idea of the invisible church would be 
just; it could be only the vital part of the church visible. 
But, as we have seen, in his main texts to prove that 
doctrine, he takes his own definition for granted and thus 
palpably reasons in a circle. 

The definition, therefore, passes through that section only 
to add to its own assumption that of the doctrine which 
props itself upon it. Both, however, had they the least 
particle of truth, might yet substantiate themselves in that 
after chapter on which, after all, definition and doctrine rest 
together—the chapter “On the Visibility of the Church.” 
How totally do they fail when our author flies the true 
issue of the question, turns away upon another, quite off 
the field of argument, and neither meets nor mentions what 
every modern controversialist must know as the very fami- 
liar idea of an invisible church. 

Of course, we only say, Mr. Palmer’s proposition, “no 
salvation out of the church (visible,)’”’ has not been proved 
in his hands; let us see, now, if it may not be disproved in 
ours. The Bible theory of the church, that we bring for- 
ward to this end, will, in its after development, set aside the 
much longer argument for his other great proposition—that 
church, exclusively his own (in Britain.) 

There are certain conditions of salvation made necessary 
by the very nature of salvation itself. Or, to tell the same 
truth in other words, salvation consists in the gift of certain 
things, the possession of which, therefore, becomes the evi- 
dence of salvation. Now God’s great gift in the act of saving 
is holiness; and faith is but one exercise of it; faith and holi- 
ness, therefore, are essential conditions of salvation. ‘Their 
necessity must be absolute, past all possibility of so much 
as one exception, just as the motions of life are an essential 
condition of the resurrection of the body, inasmuch as re- 
surrection consists in giving life. 

This, that reason might have taught, the Bible seals, in 
announcing its great religious test: « Without holiness no 
man shall see God.”? “He that believeth not shall be 
damned.” “For without faith it is impossible to please 
Him.” 

It would seem the part of wisdom with God to fix no 
other absolute tests than this vital one, lest others should 
obscure faith by turning the mind away from Christ, or 
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lessen holiness by dividing the attention of men. Unques- 
tionably, however, we are responsible for none till the Bible 
tells us we are; for whether wise or not in God to make 
any outward change an indispensable term of pardon, we 
need no better proof that he has not done so, than the ne- 
gative one that he has not said so. Faith isa natural duty, 
itself of the essence of salvation ; yet God has taken care to 
tell us, “He that believeth not shall be damned.’? Church 
membership is but a positive duty, not of the essence of sal- 
vation: much more would God tell us, if he meant m ho 
case to save without it Now it is from the total want ol 
one word to that effect, that we deny that union with the 
visible church can be absolutely necessary to salvation. 

The Bible binds us to join the church with no stronger 
expressions than plain common sense would have led us to 
anticipate. For what purpose was such an institution as the 
church established? To use the power of the social princi- 
ple, rising high, as it does, above the power of isolated 
thought and action; to guard the purity of the truth; to 
warm piety by communion with itself; to secure the benefits 
of teaching and discipline which especially the New Testa- 
ment Church so admirably exhibits, and extend these to 
every corner of the world ; “ for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
the Christ ;”’ richly ministering to that faith and holiness, 
which are essential conditions of salvation. 

Judging beforehand, how would God be likely to bind us 
to these means of grace? As he does to all others, that is, 
by simple command. Prayer is of benefit; therefcre He 
says, “ Continue instant in prayer.’’ Reading the Bible is 
of benefit; therefore He says, “ Search the scriptures”? So 
Joining the church is of benefit; and we should expect pre- 
cisely the same method to bring us to join it, namely, com- 
mand. 

Accordingly, no diligence ean gather from the Bible any- 
thing stronger——not one text that looks more like the im- 
posing of an absolute condition than the simple precept, 
“not to forsake the assembling of ourselves together,”’ &c.* 
Let any man who doubts it search for one, and so far from 
success, he will find it hard to add to the text we have just 
quoted one equally strong. His list even of precepts for 
the duty will rise very slowly. The mass of preceptive 
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weight will have to be derived from example; the actual 
institution of the church and its convening on the first day 
of the week. And when he comes to the question of the 
church order binding on us, he will find that here there is 
not even precept express and verbal—none such as was 
given to Moses,—“ See that thou make all things according 
to the pattern shown thee on the mount,’’—but only a 
model after which our churches should be formed. This 
even one of the Oxford Tractarians admits—* The injunc- 
tion to obey strictly is not precisely given to us, as it was in 
the instance of the Mosaic law :’?* and though we by no 
means adduce this to retract our admission of a precept—a 
direct precept te join the church, whatever it may be, and a 
preceptive model, fixing, in all common circumstances, what 
it shall be, we insist upon it as proof of the hopelessness of 
finding anything stronger. 

Some inconsiderately say, that the command of a holy 
God is enough to make a duty necessary to salvation. “If 
ordination is a divine ordinance, it must be necessary; and 
if it is not how dare we use it? As well might we pretend 
the sacraments are not necessary to salvation,’’ &c.t Allow 
us to ask, Are Christians perfect? If not, may they not 
much rather sin, through overcoming temptation, against 
church form, than against spiritual doctrine, or vital godli- 
ness? These men do not doubt that souls may die with 
many mischievous errors in their minds, and many strong 
lusts upon their hearts, and yet be saved: shall a mistake 
about mere rule and order damn them ?—a mistake dealing 
with a subject so purely carnal as not to be guarded by the 
inner voice of the spirit, and with matters so purely techni- 
cal, as to be beyond the reach of any other voice with the 
people generally? 

Why erect this simple command above others so closely 
like it, into a vital test? The Bible is a means of grace; 
so is the Church. Reading the Bible is infinitely more in- 
sisted on in either Testament than joining the church. Yet 
if a man may never read one word of the Bible, and yet be 
saved by its doctrine, in the mouths of others, who will 
dare to say that he may not through doubt or difficulty, 
never join the church, and yet be saved without the blessing 
of its visible communien. 

The claim is kept in many minds from seeming totally 


* Ox, Tracts, No. 6, p. 42, Am. Ed. f Ox. Tracts, No. 1, p. 11. 
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absurd by two facts that entangle themselves with it, and 
make it plausible. One is that the church is so neces- 
sary to the salvation of men. Hers are the countries, and 
hers the ministers, and hers generally the private men and 
the books by which the truth goes to the perishing. Those 
born again are born under her shadow. Without her in- 
strumentality, nearer or more remote, perhaps, no one is 
eonverted ; for the truth that instrumentally does the work, 
must trace itself back, if it be through a hundred alien 
hands, at last to hers. Now the proposition “ No salvation 
out of the church,’’ which means simply, no salvation with- 
out joining the church, confounds itself with the more 
plausible, and in a distant sense sound proposition, no sal- 
vation except by the church. 

And into another truth the error like a parasite plant, 
strikes its roots stilldeeper. The duty of joining the chureh 
is so clear and solemn, and the sin of refusing, not being 
one of a moment, but of days and weeks together, has so 
much time to correct itself, that few men who are saved, 
are out of the church. Not so few, however,as we should 
at first imagine. For even though we take no foolish view 
of what that body is, nor unchurch the soundest piety of 
the world by drawing its lines as Mr. Palmer bids us, still 
in any view, who has not seen good men not in it; some, 
perhaps, from doubt as to the proper church to join, many 
more from fear as to their being fit for any ; still, men with 
piety as promising as our own, and yet dying, not in the 
church. They sin; but so do all Christians. They sin 
persistingly aud finally ; but so do many; just as many a 
pious man, through prejudice, may never give. a farthing 
far the salvation of the heathen, and die without ever hav- 
ing stretched out a finger for their relief; though we verily 
believe the time is at the door when this will be held a far 
more glaring sin than keeping off our name from the 
church’s roll. 

Thus keeping close to the idea of simple precept, and 
challenging the writers of Mr. Palmer’s school to show us 
something more,* or else to rest satisfied with what it asxs, 
we have made good our denial of the maxim, “ No salva- 


* We know that the collateral, but still more monstrous claim of the vital 
necessity of sacraments to salvation would carry this claim with it. A slight 
change in our argument, too, would make it bear upon either; neither having 
more to show than mere precept. But we are meeting now, the naked claim 
of the church. Mr. Palmer does not go off on the other ground, nor need we. 
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tion out of the church.’”? Proof prositive in a case like this 
grows out of what is negative; for while the nature of the 
church is alien to such a test, and the silence of God de- 
mands none such, it is the part only of impiety to attempt 
to set it up. 

We hasten now to the second and larger part of Mr. 
Palmer’s book, which deals with the question,—What is 
the true church? The labour that question has exacted, 
ought long ago to have covered it with suspicion. After 
the thought of centuries, scarce two men yet agree in the 
church-marks by which it is to be decided. Long ago it 
should have been seen that it had no bottom, from the mass 
of matter that has been gathered upon it; that it was not a 
labyrinth, but a self-entering path; for thought upon it af- 
ter most minute and patient labour only returns into itself. 
The very bulk of Mr. Palmer’s volumes ; seeing so plainly, 
as we do, his narrow object, is but a specimen of the de- 
mand that the question has ever made. We say abruptly, 
It is no question. With anything like the preciseness 
which our author would give it, there is no idea to answer 
to that after which it asks, viz. the true Church. If we can 
prove this, it will spare us the detail of our author’s, in that 
case, necessary errors. 

The church order of the apostles was a preceptive model, 
and we are bound as far as circumstances will permit,to copy 
it. But as au individual man may err from the precepts of 
God without totally losing His favour, or ceasing to be a 
Christian, so we should anticipate that a professed branch 
of Christ’s church, which is but an aggregate of individual 
men, might err without totally losing His favour or ceasing 
to be achurch. If this be so, (and the book before us ad- 
mits it, when it makes unity of faith a mark as well as 
unity of worship, and then confesses that a true church has 
sinned in both*)—then we see not but there must be end- 
less degrees of purity in churches, just as there are in indi- 
vidual Christians, and endless degrees of favour with God, 
and all measures of regard due to them from men. Pos- 
sessing our mind with this, the question, What is a true 
church? strikes us awkwardly. In doctrine and order 
combined—two of the things that make a church—there 
are such endless shades of difference in the thousand: com- 
munions of the world, so many degrees of purity indis- 


*Chap. iv. sec 3. vias v. 6eC. 3. 
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tinguishably shaded into each other, from the highest ortho- 
doxy down to the lowest heresy, that there seems to be 
nothing to fix one point in the scale, all above which you 
must embrace and all below which you must condemn. 
Truth, in such a case, seems to be a matter of gradation, so 
that a better use of that phrase true church, if used for what 
is visible, seems to be to apply it to that perfect model, 
never realized yet, in the eye of God, and to call all true in 
proportion as they approach it. 

To give a direct answer to the question, what is a true 
house? would be a very foolish attempt; from a palace 
to a shed there are such endless grades. Shall the lack of 
a window or a door, ora wall, ora roof take away the 
name? Will not the meanest shelter claim it? Is he not 
the wisest man who dismisses the question in its absolute 
form—and with some perfect model in his eye, gives only 
a relative opinion. He may say what is not a true house: 
a fence is not, or the shelter of a tree. And so we may 
say, a band of Mussulmans is not a church ; nor the disciples 
of damning heresy, nor a elub of infidels. But any thing 
like one narrow line, in either case, separating the false 
from the true, can be nothing but a figment. 

We know this question has been agitated in our own 
church. No matter; it is a question without a bottom. 
Our divines have wearied themselves to know whether the 
papacy is a true church; or the Nestorian or Armenian 
bodies. One would think the lack of great attributes to 
direct their search, and of great ends to be answered by it, 
would long since have started their misgivings. 

If our own illustration be thrown back upon us, there 
are all degrees of obedience possible In a man, yet is it not 
right to ask, Is he a true Christian? We answer, That is 
not our illustration; we spoke only of believers. There 
are not, in the sense supposed, all degrees of possible obe- 
dience in any man; but a sudden change to totally different 
obedience when he becomes a Christian, There is a great 
line marked by a great change in this case, but none such 
in the other; and the objection happily introduces what 
shall close our argument : 

If there be any great mark to distinguish between two 
different measures of obedience on the part of a professed 
church, then we freely grant the question is a valid one. 

This mark may be either of two kinds. (I.) An out- 
ward exigency ; or (2.) An inward peculiarity. We can 
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well conceive the question, What is a true house? to bea 
sensible one (1.) if a tax is to be laid on houses; or (2.) if 
there were some great attribute in a house fixed by its very 
building that would decide the name. But there is nothing 
like these to break the gradual chain of differences in the 
church. 

1. No outward exigency; not on the part of God; 
for what need has He to draw a clear line, as he does be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked at the last day, and set 
outward churches, some on his right hand and the rest on 
his left? Not the question of salvation or no salvation ; 
pardon possible and frequent insome, but no pardon in any 
other ; for we have seen that not to be the ease. Nor the 
question of high favour, or little favour; God doing much 
for some churches, then a long interval between, and 
scarcely anything for all the rest; Where is the proof of 
that? The whole spirit of the Bible (and all reason, till 
evidence of something else is given) warrants us to believe 
that just as God’s favour toward a single church grows and 
wanes in all degrees as the tide of her errors ebbs and flows, 
so it stands in all degrees toward different churches, in pro- 
portion to their purity. Draw the line where He might, the 
lowest above and the highest below would be too near for 
any sole, grand, and decisive test. 

Nor on the part of man, 

Yes, many will say; here your position fails. Does not 
that one thing—Iellowship—constitute such an exigency ? 
A call arises for some act of communion with a neighbouring 
body. Does not that at once create a question, what is a 
true church? It is the very exigency—and a practical one 
it will be said, that has put the question in the mouths of 
our divines. 

In reply suffer us to ask, What is communion? Inter- 
change of thought and feeling between souls that see marks. 
of piety in each other, is not meant; that may be indulged 
at will across any church lines. 

What is communion? Visibly carried on, it may be 
summed up in three acts. Interchange of membership, 
accrediting of baptisms, interchange of ministers. Now 
we ask no better evidence that the exigency of this com- 
munion does not ask a precise unchurching line, than the 
fact that most generally these acts if wisely deliberated, 
cannot go together. In Mr. Palmer’s church they may in 
consequence of his error, and in the Romish church they 
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do, but the evidence here is vitiated by its dependance on 
the very doctrine in debate. Amongall genuine protestants 
these acts are separated. We admit baptisms where we 
would not members, and members where we would not 
ministers. Nay, toward the same church often we judge 
differently of the same act. We take a church certificate 
from one man where we would examine another ; though 
both out of one communion. From the misgiving of pa- 
rents we baptize in one case and let a baptism of kindred 
purity stand good in another ; labouring only to bring out 
the meaning of the ordinance—“a seal of the righteousness 
which is by faith.” 

So of ministers; from the same bench we would open 
our pulpits eagerly to one, and silence, if we could, his 
neighbour. To that popish priest who some months ago 
denounced his bishop for duping the peasantry of Prussia, 
with “the coat in which our Lord was crucified,’’ would he 
but carry the same spirit into the sacred desk, we would far 
rather trust our people than to many a protestant divine. 
The fact is, we judge by cases, not by churches. The 
church is but one datum in the judgment. In every com- 
munion certain men stand out from the rest, and demand a 
treatment of their own. Who would shut his pulpit against 
a cowl or cassock, if a spirit like Thomas a Kempis lived 
and breathed beneath them? Who would repel for the 
lack of sealing ordinances, if one with the light and the 
soul of John Joseph Gumey should visit him? We need 
no line; nor can have any; for, as might have been fore- 
seen from the fact that error like the frogs of Egypt respects 
neither gate nor wall, but climbs everywhere, and that in all 
degrees, different countries and different schools, and differ- 
ent men, and different acts of the same church call for end- 
lessly different decisions. 

2. If any man still demurs, let him go to the root of the 
matter and tell us what he means by a true church, showing 
some inward peculiarity that shall throw meaning into the 
question. Nota true church, as one sound and perfect; for 
no man knows any such but his own small communion ; 
and some have discernment enough to see error even there. 
At least such is not Mr. Palmer’s true church.* 

Not that church out of which none are saved ; for it has 
been ‘shown that there is no such, except that which is 
invisible. 

* Chap. v. secs. 3, and 4. 
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Not the church in which some are saved. This turns the 
idea in our minds; but is the same at bottom as the last. 
By this rule we must make the church embrace every body 
of men banded for religious worship ; for even inthe mod- 
er fanatical societies of Irvingites, or Shakers, or Mor- 
mons, there may be some deluded Christians. 

Not the church in which there is truth enough to save; 
for no mortal can tell what that church is. Creeds that 
seem to us damning, and which are, if intelligently followed 
out, yet are robbed of their mischief often by the ignorance 
of those who live under them. They profess one creed 
with their lips, but feel a better in their hearts. We hold 
Arminianism to be damning error, if a mind will force it on 
to all it means, and hold fast to each link in the chain that 
logically connects with it. We are sure its salient points 
from the line of orthodoxy are all toward Atheism; and 
yet thousands of pious men, not knowing what spirit they 
are of, are proud to call themselves Arminians. 

Conviction like this makes us wary in condemning any 
sect, lest, though it have no truth in its books, it may have 
much in the hearts of its people. Not that we would tie a 
weight about the neck of the church by fellowship with 
darkest heresies; for “« What communion hath light with 
darkness? aud what concord hath Christ with Belial; or 
what part hath he that believeth with an infidel ?”’ but that 
after many had been cut off as past all question no churches, 
many would remain, so doubtful and mongrel in their char- 
acter, as that we should not dare to draw the line either 
above or below them. 

As to Mr. Palmer’s marks, if they be thrown up to us as 
meeting our call for some definite idea of the only true 
church, we dismiss the four on the sanction of a single max- 
im: Marks make no idea definite, if they are not definite 
themselves. What are hismarks? He takes a sentence of 
the Constantinopolitan creed for them: “The One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church.” 

1. The Church is One. Perfectly one? If so we grant 
this mark might answer. But instead of that he scarcely 
utters the word, Unity, before he enters upon the studied 
argument of pages to show how far unity of worship may 
be interrupted, and unity of faith departed from, and yet 
the integrity of the test remain. Is this definite ? any more 
so than a point chosen at random in any sliding scale ? 

2, The Church is Holy. Perfectly holy? If so, then 
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no matter for the last; this mark is as good as hundreds. 
But what precision does our author leave it; when he takes 
care to say how low sanctity may sink, how many sins and 
how many sinners may enter, and still the test not turn 
against him? Is this definite ? 

3, The Church is Catholic. How? Does it embrace all 
persons? No. Dissent from it is the burden of our au- 
thor’s complaint. Has it entered-all countries? No. There 
is soil where the foot of a minister never trod ; Catholicity, 
then, absurdly as it may sound, is a mere matter of degree. 
Will it do as atest? The fact is, any good attribute would 
stand.as well. No wonder there has been room for any 
churchman to choose his own list of marks, for Charity, or 
Growth, or a Missionary Spirit, no more susceptible of in- 
definite degrees, would be no less of marking differences: 
But then, 

4, The Church is Apostolical. Perfectly so? Yes, we 
are told, it traces unbroken descent from the Apostles. 
Then, here, at last, is a mark—a mark, having all that 
available precision which what it has to do demands; for 
we have said that if any attribute of a church is perfect, 
there is something definite to fence it off from every other. 
A train of ordinations, without a flaw, back to the Apostles, 
with no act forgotten that makes them valid, could it be 
proved of one set of churches and disproved of the rest, 
might array the whole of Christendom on the two sides of 
a line drawn with mathematical distinctness. If the mind 
did not grow callous under the vagaries of error, it would 
be hard to treat the flattering success of this mark more 
respectfully than to laugh at it. The others of the four— 
those cardinal attributes of the Church of God, her Union in 
doctrine and practice, her Holiness, her Extension among 
men, have failed. This poor, carnal, by contrast trifling 
thing, Succession, saves, at the last moment, the integrity of 
the plan, and is available at once to fix the grand landmarks 
of Christ’s kingdom in the world. No wonder a sense of 
so good a service should not be wholly wanting; and that 
the phrase, Apostolical Succession, should have so far dis- 
placed all the other marks of the church in the mouths and 
in the writings of the whole school. 

The rite of ordination is a precautionary act to keep the 
ministry from being intruded on by unworthy men ; and as 
such it was the subject of a command on the part of God, 
binding it as a duty upon the church in allages. It will be 
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curious to see how it has escaped from the list of simple 
duties, and been erected into a test. 

We were broken off from treating it as we had done the 
other three, by meeting the assertion not made with them, 
that it had been perfectly fulfilled; that is, that for near 
twenty centuries, certain churches, though deficient in all 
other duties, were absolutely perfect in this, never missing 
anact ina thousand ordinations. Now, why this assertion? 
Simply because falsehood may be better concealed than in 
the other cases. Unity, and sanctity, and catholicity, are 
things of the present—their imperfection palpable before our 
eyes. Apostolicity has to do with the past, resting on that 
most debatable of all things, human testimony ; so that the 
thousand flaws that we detect in it have time and room to 
mystify themselves by argument, Those are broad and 
noble qualities: this is a narrow row of facts. Those, 
therefore, are measured by conscience and common sense : 
this by scraps of history, which a mere No, from either 
party, may challenge or contradict. 

Happily, however, the very thing that mystifies the fact, 
nullifies the mark. A mark is of value only as it can be 
known. Now if unbroken succession were a reality in any 
church, how possibly could we know it? Macauley has 
devoted one of his strong passages* to show the absurdity 
of the whole idea from the immense combination of right 
acts, in this sinning, careless world, necessary to realise it. 
Perhaps, however, one sentence should be added to his 
reasoning. His opponents have no doubt replied, No mat- 
ter if the combination must mount up to myriads of acts, 
God, who promises to be with his church, might secure them 
all. And no doubt he might; but then the mark, not the 
fact, is the thing in requisition. Of what use to secure the 
fact, if a second miracle must be wrought to make it known? 
What evidence have we that God has secured the line? 
And, if he has, then still the mark? What evidence have 
we that he has done so in this church or the other, es- 
pecially as there is no church on earth against which special 
charges at least are not brought from history, that it has 
many times broken its succession ? 

We go to the root of the matter, however, when we ask,, 
What proof have we that God intended any such test, or 
that he to whom alone we are responsible, calls thet no 
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church, that has lost one link in its chain of orders? Let 
Mr. Palmer show us anything but precept in the premises. 
The Holy Spirit says, « Let there be no divisions among 
you ;’’* yet our author labours to show to what degree we 
may be divided and still not be cast off. We-are bid “All 
to speak the same things;’’* yet speaking different things, 
as he confesses, does not always unchurch us. “A bishop 
must be blameless ;’’t « The temple of God is holy ;’’+ yet 
lack of holiness does not, we are rightly told, of necessity, 
invalidate either the office or the church. The church must 
be catholic, “going into all the world and preaching the 
gospel to every creature ;’’§ she is not catholic, and yet she 
isachurch. Precisely so the church must be apostolical : 
“ The things that thou has heard of me, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others 
also.’’|| It is her duty to allow no unnecessary break in 
her succession, and if she perceive any, to go back, if she 
can, and restore continuity and order. Yet (why not pre- 
cisely as in the other three cases?) she may fail in this to 
‘some extent and still not cease to be a church. 

If it be said No, because right orders constitute a church— 
«No man taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is 
called of God, as was Aaron;’’{ we deny the fact, and 
claim the quotation. Passing by the principle, that the text 
is nothing more than strong precept, with no ban against 
the church that should sin by limited departures from it, 
there is a phrase in it we wish to use—“called of God.’’ 
Imposition of hands by other clergy makes but a small 
part of the “call of God ;” and that he will pass over deep 
corruptions of creed, and strange follies of conduct, and ex- 
communicate for lack of this, we dare not believe. 

Let us instance a case. Here isa sect noted for the marks 
it bears of pecular piety, seeming to claim the witness of 
that voice from heaven—* What God hath cleansed, that 
call not thou common.”’** The worth of its ministry has 
been sealed by unnumbered conversions, seeming to bring 
upon its enemies the rebuke drawn down by those words 
ef John——“ Master, we saw one casting out devils in th 
name, and we forbade him, because he followeth not us.?’tt 
Its clergy accompany this success with the profession of an 
inward call from God. They have that part of an outward 
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call that Matthias had in election by the rest of their com- 
munion; also a belief that they have a regular call by 
rightful ordination, and transmitted, in an order they believe 
Scriptural, from hand to hand. The sect lives and grows, 
rich in piety and diligent in doing good. Now though we 
knew a wide chasm in its line, we dare not refuse that sect 
the right-hand of fellowship; and we charge it upon the 
consciences of Mr. Palmer and his brethren, as they would 
themselves shun the brand of peace-breakers and schisma- 
tics, to show us one word of God in the Bible, as certainly 
there is none in their books upon our table, that casts out 
such a society as no church of Jesus Christ. 

Having shown that the whole ground over which our 
author seeks a footing for his argument is hollow, and that 
there is really no such chance for unchurching as he ima- 
gines, we should like to turn the tables, and show, that, if 
there were such a chance, and it were regulated at all by 
the question of most wrong or right, his own church would 
be one of the first to fall by it. Nor would we ask any bet- 
ter marks on which to base the judgment than these four of 
his, with which the reader is by this time quite familiar. It 
has been from no doubt of their value, when used relatively, 
and no desire to shrink from them, when used upon our- 
selves, but only from logical necessity, that we have proved 
that the whole principle of Mr. Palmer’s use of them is 
wrong. We are half sorry that our work is over; for 
though we stand honestly to our position, and dare not un- 
church this English prelacy, though it unchurches us, still 
we should like to show again, as we have often done, how 
low she stands on the list of churches; for that by all her 
own marks, in unity, she is more schismatic; in sanctity, 
more stained ; in catholicity, more narrow; in apostolicity, 
more changed, than the mass of those churches, whom, by 
the mouths of such men as this, she excommunicates. 
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the Reformation in its birth, it seemed to be on the point 
of expiring, just at that period when the Reformed churches 
were at the lowest stage of spiritual depression, and when 
continental Europe was on the eve of a revolution equalled 
only by that which issued in the deliverance of Germany 
and Britain from the yoke of Rome. In the midst of politi- 
eal convulsions, a new life begins to manifest itself in the 
Protestant church; the heart of Christendom begins anew 
to feel for the wants and the woes of the heathen world; the 
predicted overthrow of anti-Christ, and the promised union 
of Christ’s true people, appear quite at hand; just at this 
moment the suppressed order of Ignatius is recalled to ex- 
istence; and with what results, may be seen in the renewed 
energy with which Rome is labouring to regain her ancient 
dominion, and her sanguine hopes of speedy success. 

The whole history of the order of Jesuits deserves the 
careful study of all who would become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the character of the mightiest and most pow- 
erful enemy of civil and religious liberty in the present day. 
The work before us is occupied with a short but remarkable 
chapter of Jesuit history ; and we propose, in this article, to 
give the substance of the information which it contains. 

It is observed by the author, in the outset, that all van- 
quished parties ought to look au dehors for the causes of 
their overthrow, though in fact, they exist within them- 
selves. Thus the eulogists of this society, in treating of this 
part of its history, are accustomed to represent it as over- 
whelmed by a complicated and powerful conspiracy, in 
which kings, statesmen and philosophers, all animated 
by the spirit of infidelity, were combined. Such, however, 
was not the fact; there is not the shadow of evidence that 
the ruin of the Jesuits was the result of a premeditated 
plan; that which destroyed them, was neither state policy, 
nor infidel philosophy; the signal of their fall went forth 
neither from Versailles, nor from Ferney. The honour or 
the blame of having accomplished this work, belongs neither 
to the statesmen nor to the writers of France; her so called 
philosophers had almost nothing to do with it. The men 
who were the first to attack this order,—so far from being 
infected with the infidel spirit of that age,—were, as we 
shall soon see, devout and devoted papists. This society, 
so long endowed with a might and mastery which almost 
defied resistance ; this body, so vast, so redoubtable to all 
others, whose arms reached to the most distant regions of the 
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earth, this universal colony of Rome received its first wound, 
not from one of the great powers, but from the feeblest and 
most isolated of the monarchies of Europe. 

It was in Portugal,—« most faithful Portugal,’’—that the 
first stroke was received. This fact is very surprising, when 
we consider the overpowering influence which the Jesuits 
exercised for so many years in that thoroughly popish 
country, alike over the monarch, the church, and the peo- 
ple, the throne and the altar; and especially, when we re- 
member the really great services which the order had ren- 
dered to the monarchy in India and China, and the eclat 
which it had thrown around the Portuguese name. 

The person by whom this first blow to the power of the 
Jesuits was given, was Sebastien Carvalho, Marquis de 
Pombal, respecting whom our author observes, that though 
he was not a great man, there never was a greater minister 
in sosmall a kingdom. Descended from an humble family, 
he early became, from circumstances which we have not 
room to state, the declared and bitter enemy of the high 
aristocracy of Portugal, then deemed the proudest and most 
exclusive of Europe ; by incessant intermarriage, they had, 
in fact, come to be very much like one family. In the 
earlier part of his political career, Pombal had been sent 
ambassador to London, and it is more than probable, 
that the views which he subsequently attempted to carry 
out in his own country, were formed during his residence in 
Britain. During the reign of Joseph IL., he rose to absolute 
power; and beside certain social reforms, the two grand 
objects of his administration appear to have been the humil- 
iation of the high nobility, and the overthrow of the Jesuits. 
His energy and courage were quite adequate to the task to 
which he set himself. In the case of the nobility, his policy 
originated in part, at least, in personal pique ; but he does 
not appear to have had any such ground of opposition to the 
Jesuits ; there is not the slightest evidence that they had ever 
crossed his path; on the contrary, up to the very moment 
of the publication of the decree which banished them from the 
kingdom, they regarded him as one of their firmest friends, 
Unspeakable, therefore, was their astonishment, as well as 

of all Portugal, when the Jesuit confessors of the royal 
family were dismissed from the palace, and their dismissal 
was instantly followed up by a manifesto of the minister, in 
which terrible charges were brought against the whole order 
jn Portugal, the chief of which was an attempted assassina- 
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tion of the king. The Jesuits assert that Pombal was 
prompted to act as he did, by the infidel philosophers of 
France ; but the falsehood of this assertion is proved by the 
fact, that hostile as he showed himself to them, he was so 
great an admirer of the Inquisition, that he not only trans- 
ferred to that body the whole power previously wielded by 
the Jesuits, but he even went so far as to urge, with great 
earnestness, its introduction into France, as one of the 
greatest of national privileges. “I want,” said he, to the 
French chargé, “to reconcile your country to the Inquisition, 
and to-make the whole world see the excellence of this tri- 
bunal.’’ As to the attempt upon the life of the king, the 
Jesuits not only asserted their own innocence of it, they even 
denied that any such attempt had been made, and affirmed 
that the whole affair was a mere sham, got up by the 
minister, to secure his own influence over the royal mind, 
and to cover the society with odium. That the king was 
attacked, our author deems to be a fact beyond all dispute ; 
and he intimates, plainly enough, his belief that the Jesuits 
had a hand in the plot. In ordinary cases, we should 
demand strong proof before we could even suspect a society 
of such a crime ; but it is no violation of charity, to suspeet 
one avowedly acting on the abominable principle, that the 
end justifies the means, and which,in former years, had dared 
to. plant its dagger in the heart of an obnoxious monarch. 
History attests that king killing is an accomplishment in 
which the Jesuits “excelled beyond many their equals.”’ 
The fall of the order in Portugal caused a profound sen- 
sation in France, and at once awakened hopes of freedom 
in the minds of those who had long groaned under the 
iron rule of Jesuitism. All were amazed at the quietness 
with which the reverend fathers submitted to the decree 
which sent them into exile ; for up to this time their repu- 
tation for tact and talent had been their chief protection in 
France ; but now when they were seen to yield, without so 
much as a single effort at resistance, the number and the 
activity of their enemies were greatly increased by the pros- 
pect of success. It was not long before an oecasion was 
given to begin the attack. Madame de Pompadour, whose 
relations to Louis XV. need not be particularly deseribed, 
having negotiated unsuccessfully with the Jesuits to prevent 
her separation from the king, resolved upon their destruc- 
fion. From a letter of Mad. de P., to her agent at Rome, 
\t appears that Father Perusseau the confessor of the king, 
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had been urged to invent some method by which his majes- 
ty might retain Mad. de P. near his person without giving 
occasion for scandal; with this request the father declined 
to comply; he even refused to admit Louis to the sacra- 
ments, unless the scandalous liaison were dissolved. 

This court intrigue was soon after followed by the more 
notorious affair of the Father, Lavalette, a bold commer- 
cial speculator, who had long been at the head of a great 
establishment of the society at Martinique. He became 
involved in difficulties, chiefly, it is supposed, through the 
jealousy of his brethren; his bills were allowed to be pro- 
tested; he was charged with dishonesty ; and the society, 
instead of coming to his help, thought to save itself by aban- 
doning Lavalette and the establishment at Martinique. 
This very step proved their ruin. The creditors of La- 
valette insisted that the order was responsible for his debts ; 
this demand was resisted ; the process came before the par- 
liament of Paris; the Jesuits lost their cause, were com- 
pelled to pay upwards of a million, and at the same time the 
entire property of the order in France was sequestrated to 
secure the payment of the money. Vast, however, as was 
their pecuniary loss, it was trifling in comparison with the 
moral injury to their reputation. In the course of the trial 
they were compelled to produce the rules of the order, those 
Secreta Monita, which had been so studiously kept from all 
but the initiated; nay, whose existence had been repeated- 
ly and most solemnly denied. We may well suppose that 
every art, which Jesuit cunning could devise, would be 
used to prevent so terrible a catastrophe; all their efforts 
were vain; they had themselves created the necessity for 
the production of their rules; produced they must be; they 
were produced, and published. 

No words can adequately express the deep sensation 
which the publication of these rules caused throughout 
France. In a moment all minor questions and circum- 
stances disappeared ; mistresses, bankers, Pompadour, La- 
valette were forgotten; the order itself, with its rules of 
matchless wickedness, became the one absorbing theme of 
discussion. The office of the Blancs Manteaux, from which 
the publication was issued, was besieged by an immense 
crowd of persons of both sexes, and all ranks, eager to pos- 
sess copies of those long hidden rules. So strongly were the 

opular feelings excited, that the philosophers, who though 
they hated the Jesuits, hated ae Jansenists still more bit- 
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terly, and were now rather disposed to sympathise with the 
self-convicted order, were compelled to keep their sympathy 
to themselves.* The national sentiment demanded the in- 
stant extinction of the order in France; but this demand 
was resisted by the king, who, though he loved his mistress 
Pompadour more than Father Perusseau’s man, dared not 
lift his hand against the society to which the fathers be- 
longed. The sad fate of Henry IV. was ever before his 
eyes, and he therefore kept a Jesuit confessor near his per- 
son, as much for the sake of physical security, as the spi- 
ritual benefit which his presence afforded. Long did Pom- 
padour and Choiseul labour with Louis, but the prejudices 
of his education, and his fears for his life, were for a long 
time too much for them; they would probably have never 
been able to overcome his reluctance, if they had not ma- 
naged to threaten him with what he feared even more than 
the Jesuits—the parliaments. The Jesuits must be banished 
or the parliaments must assemble. Louis yielded so far as 
to agree to ask of the pope an immediate reformation of the 
order. When the Jesuits learned that such a demand had 
been made, their haughty answer—*sint ut sunt, aut non 
sint’?’—shows that they had no fears of any such result. 
How this proposition was received by the Pope we have no 
means of ascertaining; at all events, the means were found 
for overcoming Louis’s reluctance, and in 1764 the order 
was banished from France. 

Spain was the next to move. The causes of the banish- 
ment of the Jesuits from this priest-ridden land ere not very 
fully known; one thing is very certain that no slight cause 
could then have produced so grave a result. Some histori- 
ans connect them with a popular outbreak at Madrid, called 
the “emeute des chapeaux.’’ Charles III. in the ardour of 
a reformation, which extended to little things as well as 
great, had forbidden the use of a particular kind of chapeau 
then very fashionable at the capital. The populace keenly 
resisted the execution of the order, and in the fury of the 
moment attacked one of the ministers in his own house, tore 
down his mansion, and would have taken the life of its 
owner had he not saved it by a rapid flight. In vain did 
the Walloon guards attack the furious multitude; Charles 
himself addressed them, from a balcony of the palace, but 
to no purpose, neither an armed force, nor the royal pre- 
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sence, could appease the tumult; the Jesuits alone were 
able to do what neither the military nor the monarch could 
accomplish, and the ease with which they effected it, created 
violent suspicions that they who so speedily calmed the 
tempest, had a chief hand in raising it. So at least the king 
believed. This outbreak occurred on the 27th of March, 
1766, and for a while excited a good deal of interest, even 
beyond the confines of Spain. Louis, of France, was deep- 
ly affected by it, and seems to have regarded it as the har- 
binger of coming revolution; yet it was gradually forgotten, 
so that no one gave a thought either to its causes or its con- 
sequences. But there was one on whose mind it had made 
an impression not so easily effaced,—the monarch who had 
attempted in vain to pacify his own subjects, in his own 
capital. At a moment, when neither Spain nor Europe 
dreamed of such a thing, a royal ordinance appeared by 
which the society of Jesus was abolished in the Peninsula, 
and its members were banished from the whole Spanish 
monarchy. Great was the astonishment of Europe, as the 
news of this decree travelled from one part of the continent 
to the other; no note of preparation had been heard, no 
threats had been uttered; on the contrary the society had 
been treated with special respect. Proscribed by Portugal, 
banished from France, the credulous Jesuits counted with 
absolute confidence on the friendship of his catholic majes- 
ty—the monarch of the land where their founder was born; 
they leaned with perfect security on his arm up to the very 
moment when it was raised to crush them. 

Whence then the change? Nothing in the character of 
Charles could give them the least clue to the mystery ; for 
he was a most devout papist, and, unlike Louis and Joseph, 
he was not ruled by his ministers. At first they suspected 
the Dominicans, to which order the royal confessor belong- 
ed; then they imagined that Choiseul had a hand in it. 
But Charles himself declared upon his honour, that he ne- 
ver had the least personal animosity against the Jesuits, 
though he had long known the fact of their incessantly de- 
faming his government, his character, and his faith ; that he 
had always ascribed their conduct to prejudice or ignorance, 
until the outbreak of 1766 had fairly opened his eyes. He 
affirmed that he had incontestable proofs that the Jesuits 
were the authors of that revolt, and that they had designs 
upon his life. He repeated these declarations to an assem- 
bly of the chief nobles of his kingdom, and added, that the 
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only fault he had to charge himself with was, J’en ai trop 
appris. 

‘The process against the Jesuits was a masterpiece of Span- 
ish discretion; it was going forward during a whole year, 
yet it was kept profoundly secret until the actual publication 
of the decree. On the 2d of April, 1767, on the same day, 
and at the same hour, the governors-general in all parts of 
the then vast monarchy, in Spain, Asia, Africa, America, 
and all thealcaldes of towns, opened, each of them, a packet 
enclosed with a triple seal. Their tenor was uniform ; 
these officers were charged under the severest penalties, to 
surround the houses of the Jesuits in their respective dis- 
tricts, with a body of the military, to banish them from their 
convents, and within twenty-four hours to convey them as 
prisoners to a designated seaport. They were instantly to 
embark, their papers having been secured and sealed, each 
one taking with him nothing besides his breviary, a purse, 
and his clothing. These orders of the court were rigidly 
executed, yet they do not appear to have occasioned the 
slightest popular commotion; even the many friends of the 
order among the Spanish nobles remained perfectly quiet, 
though they expected much from the firmness of the court 
of Rome. 

And now comes a singular exhibition of the selfish, un- 
feeling spirit of Jesuitism. The general of the order at this 
time was Ricci; his policy was to let any number of the 
individual members of his society perish, in order, if possi- 
ble to save the society itself; and as the reigning pope was 
very old, and completely under his influence, he of course, 
had every thing his own way. He accordingly gave a very 
cold reception to the Portuguese and French Jesuits, who, 
banished from their native land, naturally looked to Rome 
as a sure resting place. Ricci soon put an end to all such 
hopes. Charles had directed that his Spanish Jesuits should 
be conveyed to the ports of the Roman states, and had given 
the pope early notice of his intentions ; but Ricci was resolved 
that they should not be permitted to land, and compelled 
the papal minister so to notify the Spanish government. 
Charles was not so easily to be diverted from his purpose. 
On the day fixed, nearly six thousand priests, of all ages 
and conditions, many of whom were persons of illustrious 
birth, and profound learning, were compelled to embark in 
vessels which were to convey them they knew not where. 
After a short voyage they reached Civita Vechia; but in- 
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stead of the kind reception on which they calculated, they 
encounter an absolute repulse. The Jesuits were furious, 
and accused Ricci of unheard of inhumanity. At first the 
Spanish captains resolved to land them at all hazards, but 
they eventually sailed for Genoa; here a fresh prohibition 
met them. They sailed for Corsica, but their trials were 
not yet at an end; Marbeuf, the commandant of the island, 
declared that they must not land, since he had no place in 
which to shelter them, and no means of subsistence; the 
French minister, however, at last gave orders for their ad- 
mission, and thus, after wandering upon the sea for six 
months, without succour, without hope, worn down by 
fatigue, decimated by sickness, cruelly repulsed by their own 
general, they at length found a wretched asylum amid the 
barren rocks of Corsica. 

M. Saint Priest quotes a despatch of Choiseul (11 May, 
1767), to prove that he was the first to propose the abolition 
of the order ; and that he did so from motives of compassion, 
in order that the exiles in Corsica and in other lands, might 
as simple subjects return to those homes from which as Jesu- 
its they were excluded. He proposed the thing to Charles, 
but, strange, to say, it was coldly received; Charles was a 
thorough papist, and though he had expelled the Jesuits 
from his kingdom, he regarded the abolition of the order 
itself as a holocaust to the Voltairean philosophy which he 
abhorred. It was not long before this coldness was changed 
into burning zeal, and the occasion for the change was fur- 
nished by the pope himself, who attempted to chastise the 
duke of Parma for following the example of the great pow- 
ers, counting probably on his insignificance as as a SOV- 
ereign. He went too fast; his bull against the duke, at 
once aroused the two great branches of the Bourbon family. 
They demanded that the bull against their relative should 
be recalled, but the pope, old and feeble as he was, stub- 
bornly refused to do so. The result was (on 10th Dec., 
1768) an imperious demand by France, Spain, and Naples, 
for the total abolition of the order of Jesuits. It was a blow 
for which the pope was wholly unprepared ; it overwhelmed 
him; a few days after, a fit of apoplexy put an end to his 
contests and his life. 

He was hardly gone before the ambassadors of France 
and Spain, determined to make themselves masters of the 
conclave. But it was not to be supposed that the Jesuits 
would allow this, without a vigorous resistance, for with 
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them it wasa question of life and death. Father Delci was 
early sent away with the chief treasures of the order, which 
were to be conveyed to England ; Ricci remained upon the 
ground, and seemed endowed with almost miraculous ac- 
tivity ; he and his brethren flew from one quarter of the city 
to another ; their hands filled with costly presents, and they 
humbled themselves as they had never yet done before the 
princes and the ladies of Rome. — Ricci’s policy was,to hurry 
on the election before the arrival of the Frénch and Spanish 
cardinals, and at one time he had nearly gained his point. 
For a while the Jesuits counted upon the aid of the young 
emperor of Austria, but this hope was extinguished during 
a visit which Joseph made to Rome. On one occasion he 
went to see one of the most splendid houses of the society, 
attended by the general. The emperor, with seeming care- 
Jessness, asked him when he intended to quit his habit ; 
Ricci turned very pale at this question, and replied that the 
times were indeed hard for his brethren, but that they put 
their trust in God and the Holy Fathers, whose infallibility 
would be forever compromised by consenting to their de- 
struction. Joseph laughed, and fixing his eye upon a statue 
of Ignatius in solid silver, and glittering with jewels, ob- 
served that it must have cost an immense sum. « Sire,’’ 
said the general, “ this statue was made with the pennies of 
the society’s friends.” Rather,’ replied the emperor, 
“with the profits of the Indies.” With these words he 
departed, and with him all hope of Austrian interposition. 

So completely had the Spanishycourt changed its views, 
that it even went the length of proposing to compel the new 
pope to promise before his election, the abolition of the so- 
ciety ; but to this, Bernis, one of the French envoys, would 
hot consent, saying that the cardinal who signed such a pa- 
per, would thereby disgrace his whole subsequent ponti- 
ficate. Urged, however, by the Spaniards and his own 
colleague, he consented to think of it, and to take the ad- 
vice of some learned casuist. He named Ganganelli. 

The account given of the early life of Ganganelli, and of 
the intrigues of the conclave by which he was raised to the 
papal throne under the name of Clement XIV., is exceed- 
ingly interesting, but we have neither time nor room to 
enter into particulars. He has been charged with having 
Siven the Spaniards the written promise which they desired ; 
this charge in the precise form in which it has been usually 
made, our author shows to be not correct; at the same time, 
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it is evident that he did give some kind of a pledge, from 
the fact that he was no sooner on the throne than the Span- 
iards asked him to perform his promises, while Clement, so 
far from denying the obligation, only asked for delay, until 
he had become somewhat used to the office to which he 
had been raised. Whatever may have been the nature of 
the engagements into which he had entered as Cardinal 
Ganganelli, it is quite clear from his whole subsequent con- 
duct that he was not without hopes of being able to escape 
from them as Pope Clement XIV. All sorts of pretexts 
were used to gain a little delay; all sorts of propositions 
were made short of the immediate abolition of the society. 
One while he urged that the dignity of the sovereign pontiff 
forbade his being compelled into the measure ; then he pro- 
fessed to be afraid of the resentment of Maria Theresa, and 
of the other Catholic princes ; he even condescended to ap- 

eal to the heretical governments of Prussia and Russia. 
The Spanish king became at last so excessively impatient, 
that the pope fearful of schism, was forced to write hima 
letter, in which he gave a positive and irrevocable promise, 
and admitted that «the members of the society had merited 
their ruin by the turbulence of their temper and the audacity 
of their plots.’”? It is this letter, not written until 1770, 
which historians have confounded with the earlier and less 
distinct engagement made by the pope before his election. 
Still Clement hesitated, and was only brought to act with 
decision by Charles’s threat to publish the letter to the 
world ; at last he ordered the brief to be brought to him, he 
carefully read it over, raised his eyes to heaven, took the 
pen and signed it, adding with a deep sigh—* There is the 
suppression. I do not repent of what I have done. I did 
not decide until I had weighed the matter well. I would 
do it again ; but the suppression will be my death—questa 
suppressione mi dara la morte.” 

On the 2ist of July, 1773, the brief Dominus ac Re- 
demptor appeared; and as soon as possible the Jesuit es- 
tablishments were broken up, their schools disbanded, and 
their churches transferred to the Capuchins. When the 
pope found that the event produced no commotions, he 
seemed at once to have got rid of the load by which he had 
so long been oppressed. His health and spirits had never 
been better; and he began to indulge the hope of a peace- 
ful pontificate. After eight months of perfect health, he 
was one day taken suddenly ill as he rose from the table, 
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and for six months he endured the greatest physical and 
mental agonies; poignards and poisons were ever before 
his mind’; his food was prepared with his own hands; horrid 
dreams oppressed his sleep; he would rise at midnight, and 
prostrating himself before an image of the Madonna, with 
floods of tears would cry out, “mercy, mercy, compulsus 
Jeci! compulsus feci !’’ He died 22d September, 1774. 

What was the cause of Clement’s death? This is an 
historic problem, which this work goes far to solve. M. 
St. Priest without expressly charging the Jesuits with 
the crime, gives it as his decided opinion that foul means 
were used, an opinion founded upon the contemporary diary 
of Bernis, who among other things says: « The pope (Pius 
VI.) in certain moments of freedom revealed his real senti- 
ments on this subject; never can I forget three or four effu- 
sions of the heart which escaped from him in my presence, 
and which, if Iam ‘any judge, made it very plain that he 
was well acquainted with the cause of the miserable end of 
his predecessor, and that he himself had no wish to runa 
similar risk.”” This testimony is decisive, and its truth is 
confirmed by the course of policy which Pius pursued to- 
wards the ex-Jesuits. We have very little doubt that 
Clement the XIV. fell a victim to Jesuitical revenge ; 
at the first news of his decease all Rome cried out, “« Clement 
has perished by the acqua tofana del Peruggia;’ no one 
doubted that he died a violent death. Who, besides the 
Jesuits had any reason to perpetrate the crime? They 
threatened the life of the pope; a fanatical woman of Va- 
lentane, who pretended to be a prophetess, was induced b 
Ricci to go through the streets of Rome, sometime before 
the brief of suppression was signed, proclaiming the speedy 
vacancy of the holy see. Now he who to gain his own 
ends, could employ the services of such a prophetess, it is 
reasonable to suppose, would not hesitate to aid in the ful- 
filment of her prophecy. 

The bull of suppression is very long, and we can afford 
to give it only a hasty glance. After relating the troubles 
which the church had suffered at the hands of the orders of 
religions, and particularly those excited by the society of Ig- 
natius, the pope goes on to say—“ We have seen with bit- 
ter grief that the remedies hitherto used have had no effect 
to dissipate the accusations and complaints against this 
society ;” and then having described the very great pains 
taken to come to a right decision, “aided by the presence 
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andinspiration of the Holy Spirit, we declare the constitution 
of the society forever annulled.”’ « After the publication of 
this brief, we forbid any and every attempt to suspend its 
execution, under pain of the greater excommunication.’’ 

We have not room to enter with any minuteness into the 
subsequent history of the order which, though suppressed 
by papal authority, in reality continued to exist. Of all 
parties in the Romish church, the Jesuits professed to hold 
the highest views of the papal authority ; they were now 
placed in circumstances which tested the sincerity of these 
views. How then did they act ?—like those who believed 
that the voice which annihilated their order, was the voice 
of God, uttered by his infallible vicar? By no means. In 
those kingdoms in which there was no possible hope of suc- 
cessful resistance, the papal mandate was faithfully obeyed; 
but the Jesuits who resided within the heretical kingdoms 
of Prussia and Russia, finding that the king and the emperor 
would stand by them, treated the papal brief as so much 
waste paper, and the greater excommunication as very 
harmless thunder. The Bishop of Breslau very honestly 
attempted to put a stop to this rebellion, but the only result 
of his effort was the sequestration of his own bishoprick, 
by Frederick, who announced that he had taken the order 
under his royal protection. When the Spanish monarch 
found out how matters stood with the Jesuits of Silesia, 
whose numbers were daily increasing, he was exceedingly 
indignant, and charged Pius VI. with double dealing, a 
charge which it now appears was true enough; not, how- 
ever, from any love which that pope had for the Jesuits, but 
from the fear of meeting the same fate with his predecessors, 
—a fear, which as we have seen, he repeatedly expressed 
to the French cardinal, Bernis. 

It is a fact deserving the most serious consideration of the 
friends of civil and religious liberty, that this same order, 
whose members were once driven out of nearly all the 
popish kingdoms of Europe, whose perpetual suppression 
was unanimously demanded by “ most faithful’? Portugal, 
«most catholic” Spain, and “most Christian’”’ France, is at 
this moment the dominant order in the church of Rome. No 

“one, now-a-days, ever hears of Franciscans, or Dominicans, 
while the Jesuit is every where, and is every where at 
work, amid the cloisters and scholars of Oxford, in the 
newly christianized islands of the Southern Ocean, in the 
fastnesses of the Nestorian mountains, among the turbulent 
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millions of Ireland, and the education boards of New York 
and Philadelphia. The voice of history declares, in em- 
phatic terms, that the Jesuitism of a former age was quite 
capable of such manifold and wide extended operations; of 
working under, and using all kinds of governments, the 
freest and the most despotic, for the attainment of its one 
grand end—the subjugation of the world to the triple crown. 
Jesuitism is now just what it ever was; the constitution of 
the order is unchanged ; to reform it, is to destroy it; as M. 
St. Priest well remarks, “it is this very impossibility 
of reformation or of change, which has repeatedly brought 
the society into the agonies of death, and yet has saved it 
from absolute dissolution.”” Rome cannot afford to do 
without it; the subjection of the world to Rome is the 
object for which it lives; and Jesuit morality, now as of 
old, teaches, that the end justifies the means. 


Arr. 1V.—Pensées, Fragments, et Lettres de Blaise Pas- 
cal, publiés pour la premitre fois conformément aux 
manuscrits originaux en grand partie inédits, par M. 
Prosper Faugére. Paris, 1844. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Ir has long been known that the printed text of Pascal’s 
thoughts was not in exact conformity to the author’s 
manuscripts; but the extent of the discrepance was first 
investigated and made public, by Victor Cousin, two years 
ago, in a report to the French Academy, on the necessity 
of a new edition. The result of this inquiry was to throw 
discredit even on those passages which had not been 
tampered with, and partially to remove from the list of 
French classics, one described by the new editor, and com- 
monly regarded, as the first in date as well as genius, In 
relation even to the text of such a writer and of such a book, 
a little historical detail will not be unacceptable to many 
of our readers. 

Among the papers left by Pascal at his death, were frag- 
ments and materials of a great work in defence of Christi- 
anity, a number of letters, essays, and detached thoughts, 
upon various subjects. The vivid recollection of the Pro- 
vincial Letters, and the continued ascendency of the Jesuits 
at court, seemed to render extreme caution necessary in the 
publication of any thing under the name of Pascal. His 
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friends, accordingly, including Arnauld, Nicole, and the 
Duke de Roannez, suppressed or modified whatever they 
supposed would prove offensive, or incur the opprobium of 
heresy, or even of an orthodoxy too relaxed. These 
expurgations by the editors were carried still further by the 
ecclesiastical censors, to whom the manuscript was submit- 
ted, including three bishops, an arch-deacon, and thirteen 
doctors of the Sorbonne. A letter is given in the work be- 
fore us, from one of these bishops, thanking the editor for 
having made the changes which his reverence had sug- 
gested ; and the publisher, Desprez, expressly declares, in a 
letter still extant, that every change proposed by the censors, 
after repeated perusals for six months, had been actually 
made without a single exception. To these theological and 
prudential changes must be added others, which the 
author’s friends and editors considered necessary in his 
style, a style which, as M. Faugére somewhat boldly says, 
his contemporaries were not able even to appreciate, much 
less to mend. The liberties thus strangely taken with the 
literary relics of so great a mind, extended not only to the 
manuscript copy, but to the printed proof-sheets, as appears 
from a letter of Arnauld, given in the work before us. It 
is worthy of record that, while Arnauld, Nicole, de Roan- 
nez, de Brienne, and la Chaise, were unanimously of opin- 
ion that the thoughts thus corrected were better than before, 
although really the same, the alterations were opposed, 
and adherence to the text insisted on, by Pascal’s sister, 
Madame Perier. This judgment, although perhaps dictated 
by affection for the memory of Pascal, coincides remarkably 
with what is now the general opinion in such cases, as to 
the expediency of giving the ipsissima verba of the writer, 
however incomplete or incorrect they may appear. Ma- 
dame Perier proposed to state, as any critical editor would 
now do as a matter of course, that the thoughts were found 
hastily and badly written upon scraps of paper, which the 


author had never even put in order, and which were now 


submitted to the public just as they were found. The supe- 
riority of this lady, as an editor of her brother’s writings, 
to his most distinguished literary friends, has less the appear- 
ance of an accidental circumstance, than of a share in his 
peculiar elevation above the prejudices of his age and 
country. ; 
The same authority, by which Madame Perier’s plea for 
her brother’s very words was rejected, excluded her own 
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memoir of his life from the original edition of the Pensées, 
which appeared in three distinct impressions, early in the 
year 1670. After what has been said, it will scarcely be 
believed, that the preface to this edition, written by Stephen 
Perier, Pascal’s elder nephew, declares that the Thoughts, 
although selected from a greater number, had been given 
without addition or alteration (sans y rien ajouter ni 
changer) ; in opposition to which strange assertion, the pre- 
sent editor declares,asthe result of the modern collation, that 
the editors not only broke up single fragmenisinto many, and 
united many into one, but modified the style in numberless 
ways (de mille facons), constantly introducing expressions 
and even entire sentences, and substituting cireumlocution 
and common place for the originality of genius, so that 
neither in this first edition nor in any which ensued, can 
twenty lines be found together, without an alteration, great 
or small, exclusive of omissions and suppressions, which are 
endless. This state of the case is certainly well suited not 
only to discredit all the previous editions, but to excite a 
very lively interest in that which now presents itself, as an 
exact exhibition of the author’s manuscripts, In nothing 
has the general taste and judgment of the literary world ex- 
perienced a greater revolution, than in the disposition to 
prefer even the carelessness and weaknesses of genius to 
the studied uniformity of editors and pedagogues. Where 
the substance only is of value, or where nothing more is 
promised, to insist upon the adherence to the autograph 
may be absurd enough; but where the very mode of 
thought and of expression becomes interesting from associa- 
tion with a great name, we believe the reading world would 
rather see the author violate the rules of grammar than the 
editor make free with the integrity of the text. The change 
of sentiment on this point, which we have asserted, is appa- 
rent from the numerous editions of familiar works, without 
the mutilations which disfigured them, asin the case of Claren- 
don’s history, and from the prodigious care bestowed upon’ 
the text of new collections, asin De Wette’s excellent edition 
of Luther’s letters. 

The fourth edition, that of 1678, was licensed as contain- 
ing a life of Pascal and many additional thoughts. But the 
life was eventually again excluded, in. order to avoid the 
necessity ef stating Pascal’s true relation to. the Jansenists, 
by publishing his death-bed retractation, as required by the 
archbishop of Paris, or the retractation of that retractation by 
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the confessor who at first attested it. The life, which was 
the work of Madame Perier, did not appear till 1687. The 
new thoughts given in the fourth edition are said to have 
been few and unimportant, but still more freely handled by 
the editors than those which were originally published. 
Some additional remains of Pascal were published by Des- 
molets in 1728, and a new edition of his posthumous works 
by Condorcet in 1776, a little more than a century after the 
date of their original appearance. M. Faugére draws a 
striking contrast between the spirit of the two editions, that 
of the Jansenists and that of the philosophers, the one ex- 
cluding what might seem too lax for Rome, the other what 
might seem too strict for Ferney, the one rejecting gospel 
truths as heresy, the other devout sentiments as superstition. 
To use our author’s lively image, Condorcet made a new 
Pascal (refit un Pascal) for the use of his own age. For 
example, while he added some new fragments, chiefly 
mathematical, he left out the sublime comparison between 
intellectual and spiritual greatness. With all these charac- 
teristic differences of the two editions, there appears to have 
been none as to the treatment of the text; for besides the 
additions which have been already mentioned, Condorcet 
curtailed some of the passages added by himself, and omitted 
a full account of the manuscripts from which he had derived 
them. le appears to have consulted the autograph of the 
Pensées, but made no alteration in the previous text. This 
edition was reprinted two years later with the addition of 
notes by Voltaire, exhibiting none of his characteristic 
qualities except levity and malice. The first collection of 
the works of Pascal was published by the Abbé Bossut in 
1779, and undera false name and imprint, by the advice of 
Malesherbes, although the Jesuits had been banished from 
the kingdom seventeen years before. In the second volume 
of this edition, several new articles are given, some of which 
are not now to be found in the autograph or any known 
copies. Bossut, like Condorcet, not only left the text with- 
out correction, but made arbitrary changes in the new addi- 
tions, besides arranging the whole according to an ill-judged 
division of his own into thoughts relating directly to religion 
and those relating to other subjects. This edition has fur- 
nished the dextus receptus of Pascal’s Thoughts for more 
than sixty years, having been copied, with a few additions, 
by Renouard in 1803, by Lefevre in 1819, and even by 
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André in 1783 and Frantin in 1835, although these last 
adopt a different arrangement. 

The autograph of Pascal’s Thoughts would appear from 
the description in the work before us, to be one of the most 
curious manuscripts in existence. It consists of Innumera- 
ble scraps of paper, pasted or otherwise inserted into a large 
folio volume, with so little regard to order or attempt at ar- 
rangement, that two pieces which belong together, and even 
the two halves of one of the same piece, are sometimes 
found in different parts of the book. The incorporation of 
the fragments is of course the work of his surviving friends, 
and seems to have been primarily intended merely to pre- 
serve the precious fragments from dispersion or destruction. 
With very few exceptions, they are written in Pascal’s own 
hand, which is described as bold but rapid and careless in 
the last degree. It is illustrative of his intellectual charac- 
ter and habits, that these fragments, now so highly valued 
and admired, were all jotted down under sudden impulse, 
as if to secure the passing thought, or to relieve the teeming 
mind of an oppressive accumulation, insomuch that the 
same scrap of paper frequently exhibits, without any other 
separation than a stroke of the pen, thoughts on the most 
remote and dissimilar subjects. It is also an interesting fact, 
that scarcely any of these papers exhibit marks of revision 
or correction, and that some of the most admired passages 
remain precisely as they were first hastily, and we had 
almost said convulsively, consigned to paper. The curious 
volume which we have described is happily preserved in 
the Royal Library at Paris, and is authenticated by an attes- 
tation in its first leaves, bearing date September 25, 1711, 
and signed by the Abbé Perier, one of Pascal’s nephews, 
Of this autograph there are two copies extant, preserved in 
public libraries, written by the same hand, aud with an at- 
tempt atarrangement. One of these is the copy from whieh 
the work was originally printed, and contains the notes and 
corrections made by Nicole, Arnauld, and Stephen Perier. 
These copies also contain some fragments, the originals of 
which are not found in the autograph, and are probably no 
longer in existence. ‘The transcription of the whole is care- 
less and confused, the fragments being continuously written 
without interval or marks of distinction. In addition to 
these manuscript copies of the Thoughts, M. Faugére has 
brought to light, by his own personal exertions, an exten- 
sive correspondence between Pascal and his friends, the 
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originals of which he supposes to have perished in the Revo- 
lution, a circumstance which gives peculiar value to the 
copies made with great care by Father Guerrier, a priest of 
the oratory and a grand nephew of Pascal himself. A part 
of this collection has for many years been lying in the Royal 
Library; but a much larger portion was obtained, within 
the last two years, by M. Faugére from an aged Jansenist 
lately deceased, who had previously refused to show them 
even to his nearest friends. 

In determining the order to be given to the posthumous 
fragments of Pascal in this new edition, the editor resolved 
to disregard all previous arrangements, as being not only 
without authority, but suited rather to embarrass than to aid 
him. His own arrangement rests upon a general division 
of the matter into two great classes, one of which includes: 
all the fragments belonging to the projected work upon the 
truth of Christianity. As a secondary principle of distribu- 
tion for the other and more miscellaneous fragments, he has 
wisely chosen the order of time, not only as affording a 
simple, easy, and intelligible method, but as exhibiting the 
real progress of the author’s views and of his very mind. 
With respect to the apologetic fragments, he has made @ 
bold and arduous attempt to carry out the author’s own 
design, so as to give these scattered materials, as nearly as 
possible, the place which they would have occupied in the 
complete structure. This attempt is really less hazardous 
than might be thought, because, although the form and the 
minute divisions of the work were never fixed by Pascal 
himself, or at most were variously fixed on various occa- 
sions, yet the general course of argument and grand divis- 
ions of the subject may be clearly ascertained from inci- 
dental statements of his own, as well as from recorded 
conversations with his friends. Setting out, therefore, from 
the author’s own division into the evil and its remedy, 
man’s natural condition and the change which Christianity 
produces, he has classified the fragments under heads or 
arguments, some of them in the very words of Pascal, 
others furnished by himself but carefully distinguished from 
the former. These interesting remains or rather materials of 
a work forever lost to the world, compose the second vol- 
ume of the book before us, while the first is occupied by 
the more miscellaneous fragments. 

Besides the textual restitutions and critical labours which 
give value to this new edition, there is another circumstance 
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which adds not a little to its interest. It is a curious fact 
that all the portraits of Pascal heretofore published in his 
works or separately, were derived from a painting execu- 
ted after his decease by Quesnel the brother of the theolo- 
gian. A few years since, on the death of a Mademoiselle 
Domat, the last descendant of Domat the civilian, an 1nti- 
mate friend of Pascal, anda partner in many of his studies 
and experiments, there was found, at the bottom of a chest, 
an old law-book, containing many marginal marks and re- 
ferences made with a red pencil, and on the inner cover of 
the volume, a fine head sketched with the same red pencil, 
and beneath it this inscription, Portrait of M. Pascal by 
my futher. Of this sketch, made, as the editor supposes, 
when Pascal was about twenty-five years of age, the pres- 
ent owner has allowed a fac-simile to be prefixed to the 
second volume of the work before us. 

The editor professes, no doubt truly, to have done his 
work without regard to the interest of any sect or any 
school, and with the simple purpose of exhibiting Pascal 
precisely as he is, and of furnishing the reader with a com- 
plete substitute for the author’s manuscript, which, for this 
purpose, he has studied page by page, line by line, syllable 
by syllable, from the beginning to the end. and printed 
without even an omission, except in the case of afew words 
which he was finally unable to decipher, and which are in- 
dicated in their proper places. We have already spoken 
of this method of proceeding as the product of a great 
change in the views and habits of the literary world with 
respect to the text of celebrated writers. We have also 
spoken of the changes made by the first editors as arising 
partly from an error of literary judgment, and partly from 
a dread of ecclesiastical censure. This is no doubt true; 
but it would be unjust, as well to the first editors as to 
the last, not to repeat the candid and ingenious apology 
which he has made for them, even in the act of supplying 
their deficiencies, by reminding the reader that however 
highly Pascal’s powers were rated by his contemporaries 
and surviving friends, he was not and could not be a classic 
and an ancient, to that generation as he is to this, so that a 
mode of treatment which is now due to his established 
fame might then have hurt or hindered its establishment. 
Another observation of the editor which merits repetition, 
is that this complete reproduction of the very words of 
Pascal, without any attempt at the correction which he 
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would himself have given them before publication, is best 
adapted, on the whole, and in the long run, to correct the 
extreme opinions and false estimates which have been 
founded upon partial exhibitions or detached parts of his 
writings. Among these he quotes his own forerunner in 
the critical investigation which produced the work before 
us, Victor Cousin, as having accused Pascal of ‘a convul- 
sive and ridiculous devotion,’ an absurd effrontery which 
Faugére quietly but keenly castigates by simply saying, 
‘Pascal ridiculous! Why Voltaire was contented with 
describing him as a sublime madman.’ His own opinion 
of his author seems to be that he united in himself the three 
extreme characters which he describes as necessary in a 
fragment hitherto unpublished, to wit, those of a skeptic, a 
mathematician, and a Christian, one who knows how to 
doubt, to prove, and to believe, each in its place and season.* 

The specimens which we have already given of the 
editor’s ingenuity, candour, taste and judgment, may excite 
a feeling of regret, that he has not undertaken a complete 
view of the life, character, and works of Pascal, instead of 
limiting himself to a few incidental observations, and apolo- 
gizing even for these, as out of place in an introduction 
meant to be simply bibliographical. We have seen no 
certain indication, in the volumes, of his being either a 
protestant or catholic; but that he is a Christian in opin- 
ion, to say the least, seems clear from the whole tenor 
of his criticisms, and more especially from certain passages, 
as when he sums up the results of his recent and laborious 
study of Pascal, in the declaration, that whatever else he 
may have doubted, he certainly believed in the supernatural 
and divine pre-eminence of Christianity, and in Jesus Christ 
as a necessary mediator between God and man, the regene- 
rator of the human soul, the Saviour of the human race, 
from the knowledge of whom, a perfect knowledge of God, 
of truth, of goodness, and of happiness, is wholly insepa- 
rable. With great simplicity and brevity, he vindicates Pas- 
cal against Cousin’s charge of having first declared war 
gainst Cartesianism and all philosophy, by showing that, 
although not a follower of Descartes,t he did him justice, 


* «TI faut avoir ces trois qualités ; pyrrhonien, géométre, chrétien soumis; 
et elles s’ accordent et se tempérent en doutant ou il faut, en assurant ov il 
faut, en se soumettart of il faut.’ Vol. ii. p. 347. ; 

+ One of the little fragments now first published (vol. i. p. 235) is to this 
effect: ‘To write against those who make the sciences tov profound. Des- 
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and by vindicating the superior wisdom of Pascal in resting 
the defence of Christianity, not on a system of metaphysics, 
but on proofs accessible to men in general; a course which 
few will ascribe to incapacity or ignorance, in one who might 
propably have equalled or surpassed the greatest of his pre- 
decessors in any field of speculation that he chose. There 
is equal truth and beauty in the brief description which our 
author gives uf Pascal’s eminent originality, as springing 
from the rare conjunction of a geometrical reason and a 
Christian faith. Hence, his position in the eyes of men, at 
once so exalted and so popular. Hence, too, the secret of 
his style, lofty without inflation, lively without violence, at 
once excited and subdued, majestic and modest, the most 
perfect even in an age of perfect writers. The secret of his 
eloquence was in the ascendency of such a heart over the 
moveinents of such a mind. ‘The acknowledgments which 
M. Faugére makes of aid received from M. Villemain, 
whose official license to print from the manuscripts of the 
royal library precedes the introduction, derives a melancholy 
interest at present from the fearful calamity which has since 
overtaken that distinguished writer and minister of state, 
overthrowing, in a moment, and perhaps forever, one of the 
most gifted and accomplished minds of France or Europe. 

We have already described, in general, the arrangement 
of the text in this new edition. We may add, that the 
fidelity of the impression is guaranteed, and comparison 
facilitated, by marginal references to the pages of the auto- 
graph preserved in the king’s library, and of Didot’s edition 
published in 1843, Where either reference is wanting, it is 
because the passage is not found in the autograph, or has 
never before appeared. 

The collection opens with a number of letters, chiefly to 
his sisters, and Mademoiselle de Roannez, only a few pas- 
sages of which had been previously published. They are 
among the least interesting remains of Pascal, being chiefly 
occupied with arguments in favour of a religious i. e. a 
monastic life. After several tracts and fragments previously 
known, we have a discourse on the passion of love, which 
had never appeared before, except in a periodical work, and 
is here printed from the manuscript in the Royal Library. 


cartes.’ But the editor observes that this sentence is found only in the tran- 
script, not in the autograph. In another fragment, Pascal observes that the 


famous argument cogvto ergo sum was used by Augustin twelve hundred 
years before Descartes. 
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The editor has no doubt of its genuineness, and its connec- 
tion with an obscure period of Pascal’s biography. An- 
other fragment, never before included in his works, is one 
of some length on the art of persuasion. 

We have then eighty pages of miscellaneous Thoughts 
(Pensées Diverses), printed exactly from the manuscripts, 
those which appear for the first time being distinguished by 
an asterisk. The exactness of the copy is carried so far as 
to retain defective and unfinished sentences. The new 
thoughts, as might be supposed, are generally not so striking 
as the old. We give a few which are recommended by 
their brevity. 

“We know so little of ourselves, that many think they 
are going to die when they are well, and many think they 
are well when they are near to death, insensible of the ap- 
proaching fever, or the abscess just about to form.” 

“ Nature copies herself. A seed cast into good soil bears. 
A principle cast into a good mind bears.”’ 

“Nature acts progressively: itus et reditus. She goes 
and comes; then goes further, then not half so far, then 
more than ever, etc.’? To this last is added another sen- 
tence respecting the motion of the tides and of the sun, 
accompanied by a curious diagram, or zigzag stroke of the 
pen, copied in this edition from the manuscript. 

“It is not the nature of man to be always going on. It 
has its goes and comes (ses allées et venues.) Fever has 
its chills and its heats. The cold shows the strength of the 
fever as well as the heat itself.” 

Sometimes the fragment seems to be a reflection upon 
something heard in conversation. E. g., “When men are 
accustomed to employ bad reasons to account for natural 
effects, they are unwilling to receive the true ones, even 
when they are discovered. The example given was the 
circulation of the blood, to explain why the vein swells 
below the bandage.” 

The rectitude of his judgment, leading him to shun ex- 
tremes, is often shown by the very succession of these hasty 
thoughts. « Admiration spoils all, even from infancy. O 
how well that was said! O how well he did it! O how 
sensible he is! ete. The Port Royal children, to whom this 
stimulus of envy and glory is not applied, fall into non- 
chalance.”’ 

« Reasons which seen from far appear to bound our view, 
bound it no longer when we get there (quand on y est 
arrive) ; we begin to see beyond.”’ 
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«“ Nobody tires of daily food and sleep, because hunger 
and drowsiness are daily reproduced. Otherwise men 
would tire even of these, and so they will of spiritual things 
without a spiritual appetite.”’ 

Curious additions are occasionally made, to thoughts 
already known. E. g. “Chance gives ideas, chance takes 
them away: no art to preserve or to obtain them.” To 
this singular reflexion is now added from the manuscript— 
« Thought escaped. I meant to write it down, and had to 
write instead that it was gone.”’ 

As a singular example of departure from the autograph in 
previous editions, accidental or intentidnal, we quote the 
sentence, “Atheism lacks strength of mind, but only to a 
certain degree.”” For manque de force the present editor 
restores marque de force (i. e. shows strength of mind), 
which he says is legibly written in the manuscript, and ex- 
plains the aphorism as a reflection upon Charron’s statement 
that the absolute denial of a God can find place only ina 
mind extremely strong and bold. 

We wonder that the following epigrammatic point should 
have been so long overlooked. “There are but two sorts 
of men, the righteous who think themselves sinners, and 
sinners who think themselves righteous.”’ 

With this may be contrasted the simplicity of such hints as 
the following. 

“Jt is not good to be too free. It is not good to have 
everything necessary.’’ 

“ Memory is necessary to all the operations of the mind.” 

“There is a universal and essential difference between 
‘the acts of the will and all other acts.”’ 

“ How far it is from knowing God to loving him !”” 

Some of these hitherto unpublished thoughts rise to the 
height of that peculiar eloquence by which the author is es- 
peciallyd'siinguished,reaching at once the understanding, the 
imagination, and the heart. “ When I consider the short 
duration of my life, absorbed in the eternity that goes before 
and follows; the little space which I fill, and even that 
swallowed up in the infinite immensity of spaces which I 
know not and which know not me, I am frightened and as- 
tonished to find myself here rather than there ; for there is 
no reason why here rather than there, why now rather than 
then. Who put me here? By whose order and direction 
has this place and this time been appointed to me?” On 
the margin of this striking fragment was found written 
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memoria hospitis unius diei praetereuntis. What is here 
expressed is elsewhere hinted, scarcely less impressively. 
Another scrap of paper has these words : “ how many king- 
doms know nothing of us!’? And one of the manuscript 
copies has this sentence, not now in the autograph: “the 
eternal silence of these infinite spaces scares me.’’ 

It was this peculiar habit of jotting down the very ‘seeds 
of thought, that makes the manuscript remains of Pascal 
singularly interesting,even when they merely serve to tan- 
talize instead of satisfying curiosity. 

‘First Degree : to be blamed in doing ill and praised in 
doing well. Second Degree: to be neither praised nor 
blamed.’’ Upon this text a dozen men might make a dozen 
different discourses, without hitting upon that which was in 
the writer’s mind. 

‘Every one is a whole to himself; for when he is dead, 
the whole is dead for him. Hence every one believes that 
he is all to all. We must not judge nature by ourselves but 
by itself. 

The following new paragraphs might be detected any- 
where as Pascal’s. “ Men in general have the power of 
not thinking about that which they do not choose to think 
about. Do not think of the passages concerning the Mes- 
siah, said the Jew to his son. And our people often do the 
same. It is thus that false religions are kept up, and even 
the true religion in the case of many. But there are some 
who have not the power thus to govern their own thoughts, 
and who think the more, the more they are forbidden. 
These soon get rid of false religions, and of the true like- 
wise, if they do not meet with sound instruction.” 

« As we cannot know the whole of everything, it is best to 
know a little of every thing. It isa much finer thing to 
know something of every thing than the whole of one thing. 
If we could have both, so much the better ; but if we must 
choose, we must choose the former; and the world knows 
it and does it, for the world is often a good judge.” 

This last might seem almost to be ironical. Not so the 
following : ; 

« My fancy makes me dislike one who breathes while 
eating. Fancy has great weight. How will you profit by 
it? By yielding to its influence, because it is natural? 
No, but by resisting it.” 

Besides the miscellaneous Thoughts, the editor has 
brought together, with great judgment, those which relate 
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to style and eloquence, a subject upon which Pascal is uni- 
versally allowed to speak with authority. By far the greater 
number of these Thoughts are already well known, par- 
ticularly those in which he pleads against elaborate and ar- 
tificial writing, and for that noble simplicity in which he so 
remarkably excelled. The soundness of his judgment and 
his superiority to petty rules are well exemplified by his re- 
mark, that where the repetition of the same word in a sen- 
tence, though inelegant, cannot be avoided without weak- 
ening or obscuring the sense, it is absurd to regard the re- 
petition as a fault, in that case, even of expression. As 
samples of the new Thoughts on this subject, we shall 
merely quote two sentences. “ Words differently arranged 
express a different idea, and ideas differently arranged 
produce a different effect.’ “I cannot judge my worx 
while doing it. I must do as painters do, and stand far off, 
but not too far. How far then? Guess.’ . 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of the work is the 
collection of fragments on the Jesuit controversy, including 
a series of hints and notes for the Provincial Letters, now 
printed for the first time from the writer’s autograph, with 
the same scrupulous adherence to the text as im the other 
parts of this edition. Besides the literary interest attaching 
to these hasty and imperfect memoranda, the editor refers 
to their historical importance, as refuting the assertion that 
Pascal, in writing his celebrated letters, was merely the in- 
strument of others. These fragments, he thinks, show how 
carefully he studied the doctrines which he combated, al- 
though furnished with materials from Port Royal, as ap- 
pears from a paper here produced, containing a list of refer- 
ences and quotations in the hand-writing of Arnauld, with 
remarks in a parallel column by Pascal himself. The liter- 
ary interest of these remains is naturally greater in France 
than it can be elsewhere, because the Provincial Letters are 
there looked upon, not simply asa master-piece of contro- 
versial writing, but as a model and a standard of French 
style, received and idolized as such by men of every sect 
and school, both infidel and Christian. 

Under the title of Pascal’s Conversations, the editor has 
brought together several reports of his remarks on various 
subjeets, more or less extended, not recorded by himself but 
by those who heard them. Most if not all of these have 
been published before. The most important is the conver- 
sation, in which, at the urgent request of his friends, he de- 
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veloped the plan of his projected work upon the truthof 
Christianity. All that remains of the materials collected 
and created for that purpose, being the great mass of what 
are usually called Pascal’s Thoughts, are presented in the 
second volume of the work before us, on a plan which has 
already been described, approaching probably as near to 
the author’s own conception of the subject as the circum- 
stances of the case admit. Into this part of the work we 
shall not attempt to enter, having furnished from the more 
miscellaneous contents of the first volume, a sufficient spe- 
cimen of the additions made by M. Faugére to the previous 
collectanea of Pascal’s Thoughts. 

We have still less inclination or inducement to attempt a 
general estimate of Pascal, either as a writer or a man. 
He is too generally known and too justly appreciated. A 
singular concurrence of circumstances has procured for him 
amore universal admiration than has fallen to the lot of 
many who have done more for the world. We have al- 
ready spoken of the pre-eminence which he enjoys, not 
only as a classical French writer, but as a standard of the 
language, as one who has materially contributed to make it 
what it is. Thiscircumstance makes his name and writings 
familiar to all who learn the language or feel an interest in 
the literature of his country. This renders him an object of 
attention and of admiration to many who would not be at- 
tracted by the subject-matter of his writings. Many who 
would care nothing for his physical researches, his meta- 
physical speculations, his religious contemplations, or his 
controversial conflicts, learn to revere him as a master of 
language and of style. 

Another circumstance, which has contributed to this re- 
sult, is the historical interest of the controversy which called 
forth his only finished work. The origin and progress of the 
Jesuits, their influence, the mystery which shrouded them, 
their downfall, their restoration, all have tended to revive 
or rather to perpetuate the public interest in Pascal as their 
great antagonist, whose opposition they have felt more 
deeply, and have more reason to remember, than that of the 
most powerful states or of the church itself. The intense 
interest felt at this moment in the character and history ef 
that society, in Pascal’s native country, gives to his book a 
new assurance of immortality, and one which could scarcely 
have been foreseen half a century ago, at the date of the 
brief Dominus ac Redemptor Noster. But of these things 
we have spoken in a previous article. 
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The two cireumstances which have now been mentioned, 
Pascal’s eminent rank as a classical French writer, and the 
growing importance of the subject of his principal or rather 
only work, increase the interest which would be felt at any 
rate in the most marked occurrence of his personal history, 
his retirement from the world. Such a proceeding on the 
part of any man, at all conspicuous for rank or talent, draws 
attention, even where the sacrifice is only that of worldly 
pleasure or commonplace advantages. But here we have 
the case of one withdrawing not merely from the usual dis- 
tinctions, which his family connexions and his social posi- 
tion placed within his reach, but from the prospect of a rare 
intellectual distinction in the fields both of science and of 
letters. However strongly we may censure or lament the 
mistaken sense of duty which led such an intellect to forego 
the very means by which it might most successfully have 
honoured God and benefited man, it cannot be denied that 
there is something in the act partaking of the quality of he- 
roism. Even in the case of an inferior man, the deliberate 
sacrifice of intellectual distinction even to an error of con- 
science would be striking; how much more when the 
promise of eminence was great almost beyond comparison 
from early childhood. Whatever allowances are made for 
parental partiality and friendly exaggeration, the accounts 
of Pascal’s early promise must remain sufficient to place 
him in the first rank of extraordinary children. It might 
indeed have passed for an instance of that early bloom 
which bears no fruit, if we had nothing of a later date by 
which to try the value of these indications. But such a 
judgment would be utterly precluded by the very fragments 
of his conversation and his hasty thoughts which have been 
so happily preserved. The decisive fact, however, is, that 
when this mind, so early developed, and then arrested, as it 
were, in the progress of improvement, was accidentally 
called forth to make a single sustained effort, the result of 
that exertion was a master-piece of style, of wit, of con- 
troversial reasoning. These qualities, together with its 
known effects, set the seal of genuineness on the promises 
of Pascal’s youth; and thus the little that he did, and the 
great things that he might have done, combine to magnify 
the ideal estimate of that religious principle which led him 
to abandon all for God. And this effect is heightened by 
the peculiar character of his religious exercises after this ex- 
_ Waordinary act of self-denial. The very strictness of his 
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ascetic principles and practice, strikes the imagination even 
of those who most sincerely disapprove it, as a token of 
sincerity and strength of mind. The intellectual character 
of his religion, the enlargement, elevation, and profound 
reach of his pious speculations, so unlike the narrowness 
and weakness of the cloister, deepens the impression. To 
see such a genius, wearing itself away under self-imposed 
restraints, and withheld from the most daring and trans- 
cendant flights only by perfect submission to the teachings 
of the church, is a rare and moving spectacle, and in the 
view of those at all like-minded, makes the abdication and 
retirement of a Pascal more impressive than the vaunted 
abdication and retirement of Charles the Fifth. 

But perhaps after all, the circumstance which has most 
coutributed to the universal recognition of this writer’s 
claim to admiration, is the fact, exemplified in no case 
so remarkably, that there is scarcely any class of per- 
sons who can be supposed to have a voice or suffrage in 
determining the rank of genius, that may not claim Pascal 
as in some sense their own, while none of them can claim 
him altogether; nay, to every one of them he is, in some 
respect, an object of disapprobation, not to say contempt. 
Asa mere mathematician, metaphysician, theologian, con- 
trovertist, satirist, critic, or fine writer, he might have en- 
joyed the applause of his own order, but at the expense of 
being despised or overlooked by all the rest. But itis Vol- 
taire, who hated Pascal’s Christianity, that gives him his 
place at the very head of French prose writers. It is Cousin, 
who sneers at his ‘convulsive devotion,’ that insists upon 
a new edition of his posthumous works, and laboriously 
prepares the way for it. The very Jansenists, who gloried 
in the name of Pascal, were afraid of him, disapproved 
some of his notions, and disfigured his remains. Some of 
his most enthusiastic admirers are Protestants, who never 
can approve his popish principles and practices, and on 
whom he has showered condemnation and contempt. Thus 
we might go on to show that every sect and school and 
party in the republic of letters has a quarrel against Pas- 
cal, and yet all read and admire him. The drawback or 
exception seems to give more vigour to the general admi- 
ration. Hence the vast circle to which he is known famil- 
iarly and personally, not by hearsay or at second hand, as 
Newton or Montesquieu or Kant may be admired by 
proxy. As long as the peice Janguage and the Society. of 
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Jesus continue to be known and remembered, not only the 
writings but the history of Pascal may expect to live. 
These crude suggestions, while they may possibly afford a 
partial explanation of the high rank universally accorded 
to that celebrated name, must also furnish our apology for 
filling a few pages with a notice of this new and creditable 
effort to rescue his remains from the confused and mutilated 
state to which the kindness of mistaken friends and the ig- 
norance or negligence of others had consigned them. 


Art. V.—The Arguments of Romanists from the Infal- 
libility of the Churh and Testimony of the Fathers in 
behalf of the Apocrypha, discussed and refuted, By 
James H. Thornwell, Professor of Sacred Literature and 
Evidences of Christianity inthe South Carolina College. 
New York: Leavitt, Trow & Company. Robert Carter. 
Boston : Charles Tappan, &c. &c. &c., 1845. pp. 417 


In 1841, Mr. Thornwell published in the “ Spirit of the 
Nineteenth Century,” an essay on the claims of the Apocry- 
pha to divine inspiration. In reply to that essay the Rev. 
Dr. Lynch, a Romish clergyman of Charleston, S. C., ad- 
dressed to him a series of letters, to which the present vol- 
ume is an answer, and a very complete one. It is, as to its 
form and manner, as well as to thoroughness, a specimen of 
the old fashioned mode of controversy. The arguments of 
his opponent are given at length, and then submitted to the 
torture of a remorseless logic, until the confession of un- 
soundness is extorted. In this way Dr. Lynch is tracked 
step by step until he is hunted out of every hiding place, 
and is seen by others, however he may regard himself, to 
be completely run down. As a refutation, this work of Mr. 
Thornwell, is complete. There is much in this book that 
reminds us of Chillingworth. There is a good deal of the 
acumen, the perspicuity, and logic of that great master of 
sentences ‘There is the same untiring following up of an 
opponent, giving him the benefit first of one then of another 
hypothesis, until he has nothing left on which to hang an 
argument. This mode of discussion, while it has many ad- 
vantages, has some inconveniences. It is difficult, in such 
cases, for the respondent to prevent his book assuming more 
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the character of a refutation of a particular author, than of 
a discussion of a subject. His antagonist’s arguments give 
form to his reply; and the reader feels that he is listening 
to a debate between two disputants, rather than to a con- 
tinuous exhibition of the point in controversy. This disad- 
vantage every one must feel to be a very serious one, in the 
writings of Chillingworth. Their value would, to the pre- 
sent generation at least, be greatly enhanced, had he made 
it more his object to exhibit the whole truth on the subjects 
on which he wrote, than to pull to pieces the sophistries of 
his antagonists. Mr. Thornwell has not entirely avoided this 
inconvenience, though in his case it is not a very serious 
one, and is less felt in the latter than in the earlier portions 
of his work. The book exhibits distinguished ability and 
diligent research, and is not only a valuable accession to our 
theological literature, but welcome as a specimen of what 
the church may expect from its author. 

Among the blemishes of the work is the profusion of the. 
mere technicalities of logic. The words, major, and minor 
proposition, middle term, and the like, are of too frequent 
occurrence. It adds nothing to the perspicuity of the argu- 
meut, to say that one proposition is of that peculiar species, 
that the removal of the consequent is a removal of the an- 
tecedent ; or that another “is a destructive disjunctive condi- 
tional’? We do not wish to see in a painting, the pencil 
marks protruding through the colouring ; nor is it desirable 
to have brought constantly to view in actual discussion, the 
formulas by which reasoning as an art is taught in the 
schools. When a man comes to fight, it is easy to see 
whether he has learned to fence, without his exclaiming at 
every thrust or feint, prime, tierce, quart ; aud Professor 
Thornwell’s sixill in logic would be quite as apparent, and 
more effective, if he could forget, as we doubt not he soon 
will do, its technical terms. 

The point in which the work before is most open to criti 
cism, is its want of unity. It is really the discussion of a 
single question; Are the Apochrypha a part of the inspired 
writings? So much prominence, however, is given to the 
consideration of the infallibility of the church, as to exalt it 
into a separate question. As Romanists rely mainly on the 
authority of the church in their arguments in behalf of the 
Apocrypha, the competency of the church, in their sense of 
the term, authoritatively to decide the question, is unavoid- 
ably brought into the discussion. But still it isa subordi- 
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nate question, in the present instance, and should be made 
to appear so. We think the unity, and of course the force 
of Mr. Thornwell’s argument, would be inereased by treat- 
ing the infallibility of the church, not so distinctly as he has 
done, but in strict subordination to his main purpose. : 

We also regret that he has made so little use of the inter- 
nal character of the Apocrypha, as an argument against 
their inspiration. In hisoriginal essay this topic is adverted 
to; we are surprised, therefore, not to see it brought forward 
in this larger work. It is after all one of the soundest, and 
of all others perhaps the most effective argument, in the 
minds of ordinary Christians, against the divine origin of 
these writings. Believers will find it impossible to transfer 
the reverence they feel for the true word of God, commend- 
ing itself as it does to their reason, heart, and conscience, to 
writings replete with silly stories and gross contradictions, 
We advert the more readily to what we regard defects in 
this work, because we think it will become a standard book, 
likely to be often reprinted ; we therefore wish to see it as 
perfect as may be. 

The question whether the Apocrypha are inspired, sug- 
gests the wider question ; How are we to tell whether any 
book is inspired; or on what ground does the Christian 
world admit that the authors of the Christian scriptures 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost? This 
question is, in many respects, analogous to the question, 
How do we know there is a God? or that He is holy, just 
aud good? How do we know that we are bound to obey 
him, or that the moral law is an expression of his will? If 
these questions were asked different persons, they would 
probably give very different answers, and those answers 
might all of them be correct, though not all adequate. Va- 
rious as these answers might be, they would all resolve 
themselves into a statement in some form, of the self-evi- 
dencing light of the truths affirmed. We believe there is 
a God, because the idea of sucha being is so congruous to 
our moral nature ; so necessary as a solution of the facts of 
our Own consciousness, that when once clearly presented, 
we can never rid ourselves of the conviction of its truth ; 
nor can we shake off our sense of allegiance to him or deny 
our dependence. This conviction exists in the minds of 
thousands who have never analysed it, nor inquired into its 
origin or its legitimacy. And when that inquiry is started, 
they refer their belief to different sources, some appealing 
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to the evidence afforded of the being of God in the works 
of nature; others to the logical necessity of assuming the 
existence of an intelligent first cause, and others to their 
sense of dependence, or to other facts of their moral nature ; 
but after all, it is apparent that the conviction exists and is 
influential, before any such examination of the grounds on 
which it rests, and is really independent of the specific 
reasons that may be assigned to account for it. 

The same is true with regard to moral obligation. The 
fact that we are bound to conform to the moral law ; that 
we ought to love God, and do good to men, is admitted and 
cannot be denied. Why we are thus bound, few men take 
the trouble to enquire, and if they did, might be puzzled to 
give an answer, and no answer they could devise or that 
any philosopher could suggest, would increase the sense of 
obligation. Some answers, and those among the most com- 
mon, would really weaken it, and the best could only render 
it more enlightened, by bringing into the view of the under- 
standing, facts and principles already existing and operating, 
undetected or unnamed, in our own consciousness. 

It is much the same with regard to the Bible. That sa- 
cred volume passes among tens of thousands for the word 
of God, without their ever thinking of asking on what 
grounds they so regard it. And if called upon to give an- 
swer to such a question, unless accustomed to the work of 
self inspection, they would hardly know what to say. ‘This 
hesitation however would be no decisive evidence, either 
that they did not really believe, or that their faith was ir- 
rational, or merely hereditary. They would find the same 
difficulty in answering either of the other questions to which 
we have referred, How do we know there is a God? or 
How do we know that his law is binding? It is very pos- 
sible that the mind may sce a thing to be true, without 
being able to prove its truth, or to make any satisfactory 
exhibition of the grounds of its belief. If a man who had 
never heard of the Bible, should meet witha copy of the sa- 
cred volume, and address himself to its perusal, it cannot be 
denied that it would address him in the same tone of author- 
ity, which it uses towards those born in the bosom of 
the Christian church. He would be called upon to believe 
its doctrines, to confide in its promises, to obey its precepts. 
He would be morally guilty in the sight of God, if he did 
not; and he would be regarded as a wise and good man if 
he did. Beyond controversy then the book must contain its 
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own evidence of being the word of God; it must prove its 
own inspiration, just as the moral law proves its own 
authority, or the being of God reveals itself to every open 
heart. There is nothing mystical, enthusiastic, or even 
extraordinary in this. A mathematical work contains in 
itself the evidence of whatever truth belongs to its reason- 
ings or conclusions. All that one man can do for another, in 
producing conviction of its truth, is to aid him in under- 
standing it, enabling him to see the evidence that is in the 
book itself. The same may be said of any work of art, or 
of any production of genius. Its truthfulness, its claims to ad- 
miration, its power to refine or please, are all inherent quali- 
ties, which must be perceived, in order to be really believed. 
So too of any work which treats of our moral obligations ; 
no matter who wrote it, if it contains truth, we assent to it, 
if it includes error, we reject it. This is not a thing which, 
in the proper sense of the word, admits of proof. The only 
possible proof of the correctness of a moral doctrine, is to 
make us see its truth; its accordance with the law of God, 
the supreme standard, and with that law as written in our 
own hearts. Thus in the case, which we have supposed, of 
a man’s reading the Bible without knowing whence it came, 
he would, if properly and naturally affected, be convinced 
of all, and judged of all, and thus the secrets of his heart 
being made manifest, falling down on his face, he would 
worship God, and report that of a truth, that book is not the 
word of man, but the word of God. 

He would find, in reading the scriptures, the existence of 
God as the creator and governor of all things, always pre- 
sented; his perfections, as infinitely wise, powerful, and 
good, held up for his adoration and confidence. All this, no. 
matter, whence the book came, is so holy,so true, so con- 
sonant to right reason and right feeling, that he cannot doubt 
its truth. He finds, further, a law therein revealed as obli- 
gatory on man, which is holy, just and good; all whose re- 
quirements as soon as understood, assert an authority over 
his conscience, which he feels to be legitimate and supreme, 
In comparing himself with that standard of excellence, he 
finds, that in all things he has come short, that not only in 
innumerable particular acts, but in the inward, habitual 
state of his heart, he is unholy. This conviction is unavoid- 
ably attended with a sense of guilt; he feels that he deserves 
to be punished, nay, that a moral necessity exists for such 
punishment; he would gladly punish himself, could he do it 
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satisfactorily, or so as to still his conscience. This sense of 
inward pollution and exposure to punishment, prompts to 
strenuous and continued efforts to change his heart, and to 
conform his life, to the high standard of excellence presented 
in the wonderful book, which has revealed him to himself, 
that has made him know what he is, and in what relation he 
stands to God. All his efforts however vigorous or how- 
ever long sustained, fail of success. The power of evil and 
the guilty conscience continue; and he sinks down into a 
state of hopeless despondency. In reading further, he finds 
that this book, tells him just what he has found in his own 
experience to be true; that the heart of man is deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked ; that there is none 
righteous, no not one ; that no man can come unto God ex- 
cept the Father draw him; that we must be made new 
creatures, born not of the will of man but of God; that by 
the deeds of the law, by our own obedience to the rule of 
duty, no man can be just with God; that without the shed- 
ding of blood, that is, without an atonement, there is no re- 
mission of sins. All these things are true, true in them- 
selves, true independently of the assertion of them in the 
word of God. They are truths which have their founda- 
tion in our nature and in our relation to God. Here then, 
the existence and perfections of God; the demands of the 
moral law; the sinfulness and helplessness of men; the 
necessity of holiness and of an atonement, are all taught in 
this book, and when so taught as to be understood, they so 
commend themselves to the conscience that they cannot be 
denied. They are, therefore, received without any exter- 
nal testimony of any kind, to authenticate them as matters 
of divine revelation. Convinced of these truths, our sup- 
posed reader of the Bible, finds that in every part of it, 
provision is made for these two great necessities of man, 
holiness and atonement; they are everywhere represented 
as necessary, and the way in which they are attained is 
more or less distinctly unfolded. The Son of God is re- 
vealed as coming in the fiesh, dying for our sins, reconciling 
us to God, securing the gift of the Holy Ghost, and offering 
eternal life to all who come unto God by Him. There is in 
the character, the conduct, the doctrines, the claims, the 
promises, of the Redeemer, such majesty, such excellence, 
such authority over the heart and conscience, such a divine 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten Son of God, full ot 
grace and truth, that every one who apprehends that glory 
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feels that he is bound to honour the Son even as he honours 
the Father; that the same confidence, the same obedience, 
the same love are due to the Son as to God, for he is God 
manifested in the flesh. If it is absurd to say that no man 
believes in God, who has not comprehended some philoso- 
phical argument for his existence, it is no less absurd to say 
that no man can rationally believe in Christ, who has not 
been instructed in the historical arguments which confirm 
his mission, or who has not been told by others that he is 
the Son of God. We believe in Christ, for the same reason 
that we believe in God. His character and claims have 
been’exhibited to us, and we assent to them; we see his 
glory and we recognise it as the glory of God. This exhi- 
bition is made in the gospel; it is made to every reader of 
the word. And when such a reader, though he had never 
before heard of the Bible, finds this glorious personage, 
ratifying all those truths which were latent in his own con- 
sciousness, and needed only to be stated to be recognised as 
truths ; and when he hears him say that he came to give 
his life a ransom for many, that whosoever believeth on him 
shall never perish, but have eternal life ; he confides in him 
with humble and entire confidence. And when he further 
hears him speak of a future state of blessedness, for which, 
by the renewing of the Holy Ghost, men are prepared, he 
understands some of the deepest mysteries of his nature, 
the obscure apprehension of immortality, the strange mix- 
ture of longing and dread in reference to a future state, of 
which he was conscious but could not understand. Sucha 
man believes the gospel on the highest possible evidence ; 
the testimony of God himself with and by the truth to his 
own heart; making him see and feel that it is truth. The 
more the Bible is thus studied, the more it is understood ; 
the more the relation of its several parts, the excellence of 
its precepts, the suitableness of its doctrines and promises, 
the correspondence of the experience, which it details or 
demands, with the exercises of our own hearts, are appre- 
ciated, the more firm and enlightened does the conviction 
become that it is indeed the word of God. 

Of this evidence to the inspiration of the scriptures, which 
is contained in the scriptures themselves, and which by the 
Spirit of God is revealed and applied to the hearts of the 
devout readers of the Bible, it may be remarked, in the 
first place, that it is of itself perfectly adequate as the foun- 
dation of a rational and saving faith, and that it applies te 
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all parts of the sacred volume; partly because, it is found 
in all parts, and partly because the different portions of the 
Bible, the historical, doctrinal, devotional and preceptive 
are so connected, that they mutually imply each other, so 
that one cannot be rejected without doing violence more or 
less to the whole. In the second place, this evidence, is in 
fact the ground of the faith of all the true people of God, 
whether learned or unlearned. Whatever other evidence 
they may have, and which in argument they may properly 
adduce, they still are believers, in the true sense of that term, 
enly so far as their faith rests on this inward testimony of 
God with the truth, revealing and applying it as truth to the 
heart. In the third place, this is the evidence on which 
the scriptures challenge universal faith and obedience. It is 
the ground en which they rest their claim, and on which 
they pronounce a sentence ef condemnation on all who do 
not believe, as not of God, for if they were of God, they 
would know of the doctrine whether it was his or not. In 
the fourth place, it is obvious that this evidence, in all. its 
fulness and force, may be exhibited to a man, who knew 
nothing from others of the origin of the scriptures, even to 
one who should read them for the first time in a desert 
island. Such a man being convinced by this evidence that 
the scriptures were the word of God ; or finding that the wri- 
ters who prepounded these truths, and who exhibited such 
moral excellence as te secure his entire confidence, declared 
themselves to be inspired, constantly disclaimed being the 
discoverers or authors of the doctrines which they taught ; 
when he hears them always speaking in the name and by 
the authority of God, as his messengers, he receives their 
declaration with full credence. How indeed could it be 
otherwise. How could they know of themselves all they 
teach, and how could men who were so obviously sincere 
and holy, be false witnesses and imposters? Without 
going therefore beyond the Bible itself, the conviction may 
be rationally, arrived at, and is in fact in multitudes of cases, 
without doubt entertained, that its authors spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

Let us suppose that a man thus convinced, should have 
the opportunity of learning the history of the Bible; of 
tracing it up with certainty to the times ef the apostles; of 
proving with historic accuracy, that the books composing 
the New Testament, were written by the apostles of Christ ; 
that to these men their divine master expressly promised 
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the gift of inspiration; that they uniformly claimed that 
gift, saying, He that is of God heareth us, and he that is 
not of God, heareth not us; that this claim was authenticated 
by God himself bearing them witness with signs, and won- 
ders, and divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost; that 
effects followed their ministry, which admit of no rational 
solution, but their being the messengers of God; that all 
they did, all the facts they announced, all the effects which 
they produced, or which attended the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, had been predicted centuries before, in books which 
can be proved to have existed at that antecedent period ; 
nay that the predictions in those books, and in the New 
Testament itself, are in some cases, in the course of fulfil- 
ment before our own eyes; and finally, that the claim of 
these messengers to inspiration, was recognised by all who 
received their doctrines, and who by their faith were made 
new creatures in Christ Jesus; suppose all this to be proved 
historically, as it has been proved a thousand times, it may 
be that the faith of the supposed believer, might not be real- 
ly thereby strengthened; he would however be furnished 
with an answer to all gainsayers, and would be able to say, 
in the spirit of our Lord’s own remonstrance, If ye believe 
not the gospel for its own sake, at least believe it for these 
works sake, 

With regard to the Old Testament, much the same course 
of remark might be pursued. The writers of its several 
books claimed to be the messengers of God; they authen- 
ticated that claim, (with few, if any, exceptions) by miracles 
or prophecy ; they taught the truth—truth as far above that 
contained in any uninspired writings, as the heavens are 
above the earth; the predictions which they contain, 
scattered over the whole volume, given in detached parts, 
and at long intervals, yet all concentrating in one great Sys- 
tem, have been fulfilled and are still fulfilling. And besides 
all this, every part of the Jewish scriptures, were in every 
form recognised as the word of God, as infallible, incapable 
of being broken, more certain ef accomplishment than 
heaven and earth of continuance, by our Lord and his apos- 
tles of whose divine authority, or divine inspiration, we 
have such abundant evidence. 

Such is a very cursory view of the grounds on which 
Protestants are accustomed to rest their faith in the inspira- 
ion of the books which they recognise as the word of God. 
If we apply these principles to the Apocrypha, what is the 
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result? In the first place, their authors do not claim to be 
inspired ; they do not come before the people as the mes- 
sengers of God, claiming faith and obedience, on pain of 
the divine displeasure, and confirming that claim by per- 
sonal holiness or by mighty works. On the contrary, they 
disclaim any such authority, or speak in terms utterly in- 
compatible with it. Then, in the second place, there is 
nothing in the contents of these writings, which leads to 
the assumption of their being inspired. Some of them are 
historical, some of them are moral essays of a more or less 
philosophical cast; some of them are fables. They differ 
very much in value in all respects, but there is nothing in 
any of them, which might not be expected from Jews living 
either in Palestine, or Egypt, whose opinions had been 
more or less modified by a knowledge of the Oriental or 
Grecian systems of philosophy. They are just such books 
as uninspired men, under their circumstances might be ex- 
pected to write. Then, on the other hand, they often con- 
tradict the universally recognised books of the Old Testa- 
ment, or are at variance with themselves; they contain 
false doctrines or false principles of morals; or, in many 
cases, absurd stories. How can such books be received as 
the word of God? In the third place, there is not the 
slightest evidence of their having been received as inspired 
by the contemporaries of their authors, but abundant evi- 
dence that they were not so received. This is admitted by 
the Romanists themselves, who concede that they formed 
no part of the Jewish canon. In the fourth place, they 
were not recognised by Christ and his apostles as part of the 
word of God. They are never quoted as of authority, never 
referred to as “ scripture,’ or as the words of the Spirit, in 
the New Testament. To this point the tenth letter in Pro- 
fessor Thornwell’s book is devoted, where it is most satis- 
factorily demonstrated, that there are no passages in the 
New Testament, which need be assumed to refer to any 
corresponding passage in the apocrypha; and that if there 
were, it would no more prove their inspiration, than the 
inspiration of the heathen poets can be proved from Paul’s 
use of their language, or the inspiration of Philo from the co- 
incidences between his writings and the language of the apos- 
tle John. In the fifth place, the apocrypha were not recog- 
nised as inspired by the Christians of the first four centuries, 
To the proof of this pot Mr. Thornwell has devoted five 
letters, from the fourteenth to the eighteenth both included. 
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In these letters the reader will find a laborious and aceurate 
examination of all the passages quoted from the early 
Fathers in support of the authority of the apocrypha; 
wherein it is clearly shown that nothing can be adduced 
from that source, which would not prove the inspiration of 
books, which the church of Rome rejects. It need hardly 
be remarked that even if some, or even all the early Fa- 
thers, regarded the writings in controversy as part of the 
sacred canon, it would be no sufficient proof of their inspi- 
ration. That they received the books of the New Testa- 
ment as of divine authority, is a valid argument in their be- 
half, because it affords satisfactory evidence that those books 
were written by the men whose names they bear, of 
whose inspiratioh we have abundant proof, and their testi- 
mony that the apocrypha were written by their reputed 
authors would have a certain historic value; but could not 
prove the inspiration of those writings, unless we knew 
from other sources that those authors were inspired. But 
the Fathers’ thinking the Apocrypha to be inspired is no 
proof that the apostlesso regarded them. The apostles are 
not to be responsible for all the doctrines, the Fathers enter- 
tained. ‘This testimony in behalf of the apocrypha, unsat- 
isfactory as it would be, cannot be adduced, for the real tes- 
timony of the early church is strongly against the inspira- 
tion of the writings in question. In proof of this point, we 
refer our readers to Mr. Thornwell’s concluding letter, in 
which it is proved that these books “ are not included in the 
catalogues given by Melito, bishop of Sardis, who flourished 
in the second century, of Origen, Athanasius, Hilary, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Ephiphanius, Gregory Nazianzen, Ruffin 
and others; neither are they mentioned among the canoni- 
cal books recognised by the council of Laodicea.”’ 

We hardly know how a stronger case could be made out, 
than Prof. Thornwell has thus made. Nothing seems to 
favour the assumption of the apocrypha being inspired ; 
while all the evidence, both internal and external, is against 
it. But have the Romanists nothing to say in their behalf? 
Nothing that is of the least weight with a Protestant. They 
do indeed refer to what they regard as allusions to those 
writings, in the New Testament, which, if admitted, would 
only prove their existence at that period, which no one 
denies. They further refer to the fact that several of the 
Fathers quote them, and quote them too as ‘holy scripture ;” 
but this expression the Fathers often use in the general 
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sense of religious, as opposed to profane writings, and ap- 
ply it to books for whose inspiration no one contends. 
The main dependence of the Romanists is the authority of 
their own church. The council of Trent has decreed that 
the apocrypha were written by the inspiration of God, and 
of course those, and those only, who believe that council to 
have been infallible, bow to their decision. 

This brings up the question of the infallibility of the 
church ; much too wide a subject to be here entered upon. 
It must suffice to show in a few words, that the authority 
of the council of Trent, is no sufficient ground of faith in 
the inspiration of the Apocrypha. The whole doctrine of 
the Romanists, as to the authority of that council, rests on 
a series of gratuitous and unscriptural assumptions. The 
fundamental error of Popery and Puseyism, is transferring 
to the body of external professors of Christianity, that is, to 
what is commonly called the visible church, what the scrip- 
tures say of the church of God. The body to which the 
promises and prerogatives of the church belong, according 
to scripture, antiquity, and the best men even of the Roman 
communion itself, consists of true believers, of those who 
are the members of Christ’s body and partakers of his 
Spirit. Christ has indeed promised to preserve his church, 
that is, his own people, from all fatal error; to lead them 
into the knowledge of the truth, and to keep them through 
faith unto eternal life. But how is this promise to preserve 
and guide his people, a promise to guide those who are not 
his people? How are promises made to the children of 
God, promises to the children of the world? How are as- 
surauces given to those who are born of the Spirit, who are 
led by the Spirit, who are the temples of the Holy Ghost, 
to be applied to the unrenewed, and to those who pertain to 
the church only in name, or by office? It is only by deny- 
ing that there is any such thing as regeneration, or spiritual 
religion, or by merging all that the Bible says of the new 
birth, of union with Christ, and of a holy life, into descrip- 
tions of church-rites and church-ceremonies, that the least 
plausibility can be given to the Romish theory. The word 
« church”? is always a collective term for the called, the 
chosen, the true people of God; and what is said of the 
church and of its prerogatives, belongs only to those who 
are thus called and sanctified. The promises, therefore, 
which secure the church from apostacy, and which guaranty 
her perpetuity, have no se ck to those who are not the 
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true children of God, any more than the promises to Israel, 
secured the gift of the Holy Spirit to the natural descen- 
dants of Abraham. 

The first and most fruitful fallacy of Rome, therefore, is 
founded on the ambiguity of the word ehurch, which, as 
the recipient of the promises, means the true people of God, 
though in ordinary language, it is often applied to all who 
profess to be his people, or call themselves Christians. 
They err moreover in extending far beyond its scriptural 
limits, the promise of guidance as made to the church. 
Christ has promised to purify his church; but that does not 
secure perfect holiness for all its members, in this life. He 
has also promised to guide them into the knowledge of the 
truth, but that does not preserve them from all ignorance or 
error; it only secures them from failing of that knowledge 
which is essential to eternal life. The only sense in which 
even the true church is infallible is, that its members are 
kept from the rejection of any doctrine essential to their 
salvation, Rome not satisfied with attributing this infalli- 
bility to a body which has no elaim to it, extends it to all 
matters of faith and even, (according to one school,) of fact. 
A twofold unscriptural and baseless assumption. 

But should we admit that the external or visible church 
has been invested with the prerogative of infallibility, how 
would that prove the Romish doctrine on this subject? Ac- 
cording to the ultramontane doctrine, the pope is the seat 
and centre of this prerogative; according to the Gallican 
doctrine, it resides in the prelates. But for either of these 
assumptions there is not a shadow of claim from scripture. 
The prelates are not the church, and the pope is not the 
church, The promise of the Holy Spirit to be with his 
disciples, to guide them into the knowledge of the truth, 
was neither made nor fulfilled to the chief officers of the 
church alone. It was addressed to all the disciples ; and it 
was fulfilled in the apostolic and every subsequent age, to 
all true believers. Ifere again is another gratuitous as- 
sumption, necessary to make out the arguments of Roman- 
ists, In support of the infallibility of the council of Trent. 

But supposing we should grant that the prelates are the 
church, that to them in their collective ca pacity, the gift of 
infallibility belongs, still, how does it follow that the council 
of Trent was infallible? All the prelates were not assem-. 
bled there; all did not concur in the designation of the 
members of the council as their representatives ; all have 
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not concurred in the decisions of that body. On the con- 
trary, the council was composed of a mere handful of bish- 
ops, a small minority of the prelates of Christendom con- 
curred either in their appointment or in their decisions, 
Admitting then that infallibility resides in the bishops of 
the universal church, in their collective capacity, which is 
the most rational form of the Romish doctrine, we must 
believe that all the Greek, all the Armenian, all the Syrian, 
all the British, all the Swedish prelates are out of the 
church, before we can believe that the couneil of Trent 
represented the church, and was the organ of its infallibil- 
ity. Can this be proved from scripture or from any other 
source? Can any show of argument be adduced to prove 
that recognition of the authority of the bishop of Rome 
over all other bishops and churches, is necessary to union 
with the church of God? Until this is proved, granting all 
their principles, the infallibility of the council of ‘Trent can- 
not be established. 

We can afford, however, to be still more generous. 
We may grant not only that the external church is in- 
fallible ; that the prelates are the church; and that the 
church must be in communion with the pope and under 
his direction, and yet deny that the decisions of that body 
can possibly be the ground on which we are bound to be- 
lieve the gospel, or to admit the authority of the word of 
God. There are two fatal objections to making the author- 
ity even of an infallible church, the ground of faith. The 
first is, that faith founded on that ground cannot be any- 
thing more than mere intellectual assent to the truth of a 
proposition. But sucha faith may and does exist in the 
minds of wicked men, and therefore cannot be that faith 
which is connected with salvation. Ifa man comes to me 
with a sealed book, and assures me that it is inspired, and 
then produces such credentials, by miracles or otherwise, as 
command my confidence in his integrity and competency 
as a witness, I may assent to the proposition that the book 
is the word of God, but I am not thereby a better man. 
Unless I know the truth the book contains, perceive it to 
be true, and receive it in love, I am just the man I was be- 
fore ; may be just as destitute of love to God, and just as 
unfit for heaven. All that an infallible church could do, 
would be to act the part of the supposed witness. Even 
should we admit her authority, and assent to her decisions, 
such assent having no better foundation than external testi-_ 
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mony, can have no moral character, and produce no moral 
effect. Such a faith the most wicked men that ever lived 
may have, and in thousands of cases, have had, and there- 
fore it cannot be that faith to which the scriptures promise 
eternal life. 

The second objection to making the authority of the 
church, the ground of faith, is that it is entirely inadequate. 
The gospel is addressed to all men; all who hear it, are 
bound to receive it as soon as it is presented; but how are 
all men to know that the church is infallible? No man can 
be required to believe, before the evidence on which his 
faith is to rest, is presented to his mind. If the infallibility 
of the church is the ground on which he is to receive cer- 
tain writings as the word of God, that infallibility must be 
established before he can be required to believe. But how 
is this to be done, with regard to the great mass of mankind ? 
How are the unlettered, the young, the heathen, to be ra- 
tionally convinced that the church is infallible? How are 
they to know what the church is, or which of the many bo- 
dies so called is the true church? The peasants of Sweden, 
Russia, or England, never heard of any church, other than 
their own, and yet those bodies, according to Rome, are no 
part of the church. How are these poor peasants to find 
that out? Or even take a peasant of Italy or Spain, how 
does he know that the church is infallible? His priest says 
so. How is he to know what the church teaches? what 
his priest tells him. But his priest is not, even according to 
the Romish theory, inspired ; and it is admitted he may be 
a bad man. ‘Thus this boasted infallibility of the church, 
which looks so imposing, is, as it is brought in actual con- 
tact with the minds of the people, nothing more than the 
“say so”’ of a parish priest. The only foundation of faith 
that Rome will admit, for the great mass of her children, is 
the testimony of a man who is admitted to be fallible, who 
is ina majority of cases, ignorant, and often wicked! This 
is the resting-place of the precious faith of God’s elect! To 
such a miserable conclusion does this mighty figment of an 
infallible church come at last. This is popery. For bread 
it gives a stone; and for an egg, a scorpion. To teach 
that we cannot know the scriptures to be the word of God, 
except on the testimony of the church, is to teach we can- 
not see the sun without the help of a candle. 
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Anrt. VI.—The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Ar- 
nold, D.D., late Head-Master of Rugby School, and 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M. A., Fellow 
and Tutor of University College, Oxford. First Ameri- 
can, from the third English Edition. The two volumes 
complete in one. New York. D. Appleton and Co. 
1845. pp. 516, 8vo. 


AxtTnove three, at least, of the great British Reviews 
have noticed this work at length, we are not deterred from 
making it the subject of an article. From such a heap of 
wealth, each critic will draw that for which he and his 
brethren have an affinity; and we have nowhere seen 
those things deduced, which most nearly relate to the inte- 
rests of religion and education in America. Besides, we 
shall not attempt to write what may take the place of the 
book, but what may induce our readers to resort to it with 
expectation. For the preacher, the patriot, and the in- 
structor of youth, it has a charm not surpassed, we believe 
it will be acknowledged, by any biography of our day. 
Arnold was one of those fresh, original, vigorous, genial 
minds, which do not appear oftener than once in an age: 
a character of so many sides, that it is not to be exhausted 
of its fascinations, by a variety of scrutinizing views. 'To 
the strength and learning of the English mind, he added 
much of the German enthusiasm, and all the freedom of 
the Ameriean. As we go on in the development of his 
opinions, we find amidst much to condemn, a continual 
approximation towards evangelical purity. Unbounded 
liberty of thought might have made him a rationalist, as he 
certainly was a latitudinarian: but it was checked by ex- 
traordinary learning, and still more by increasing faith and 
devotion. The bent of his whole soul was towards the 
religious growth of his country and his race, and, in order 
to this, towards such an education of youth as was never 
dreamed of before, amidst the stiff, traditionary methods of 
England.. In the pursuit of this great end, he has thrown 
a glory around the work of education, which gives a sort 
of heroic grandeur to the schoolmaster, and will we trust 
stimulate thousands to engage in this honourable and re- 
sponsible calling, with a new sense of its Christian dignity. 

That we have read every page of this long memoir, 
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with unfailing interest, is less than we might truly say. 
Even where opinions are expressed, which we consider 
false and dangerous, they are the utterance of a liberal and 
a glowing mind, of a noble spirit, of a soul ever rising 
truthward and of one whom we love even more than we 
admire. It is diflicult to say whether we are struck more 
with the generous loftiness of the sentiment, or the unaf- 
fected, sturdy, outright Attic cogency of its idiomatic Eng- 
lish form. Happy would it be for the numerous youth 
who will hang over these pages, with wonder at the exu- 
berance of Arnold’s ancient learning and at his exquisite 
taste; if they could only have eyes to see how these very 
accomplishments led him to discard that feminine richness 
of style which cloys us, in the laboured nothings of some 
popular authors. He wrote too fast to write with a trick. 
In his sermons, as in his every-day letters, we perceive the 
marks of a single casting ; no afterthoughts, no purpurei 
pannt, none of the vaunted dimae labor, but the pouring 
forth of thoughts in fusion. 

Thomas Arnold was born on June 13th, 1795, at West 
Cowes, Isle of Wight. Till he went to Oxford, he wasa 
shy and somewhat formal boy. From his infancy he was 
used to the sight of ships and soldiers; and his favourite 
sports were mimic battles and sea-fights. He loved the 
old ballads, and wrote plays. But his passion was for his- 
tory and geography. At fourteen, he had inklings of the 
revelations which he was afterwards to learn from Nie- 
buhr, “Iverily believe,” says he, “ that half, at least, of the 
Roman history is, if not totally false, at least scandalously 
exaggerated.” The events of his early life made deep 
traces. In his own handwriting, he preserved for his chil- 
dren, every date in the family history. How he regarded 
the place of his early school education, is manifest in the 
following passage of a journal in 1828. « Warminster, 
January 5th [1828]. Ihave not written this date for more 
than twenty years, and how little could I foresee when I 
wrote it last, what would happen to me in the interval. 
And now to look forward twenty years—how little can I 
guess of that also. Only may He in whose hands are time 
and eternity, keep me evermore his own; that whether I 
live, I may live unto him; or whether I die, I may die 
unto Him; may He guide me with his counsel, and after 
that receive me to glory, through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 

In 1811, he was elected a scholar of Corpus Christi Col- 
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lege, Oxford. Concerning this period of his life, there are 
some valuable contributions from the pen of his friend Mr. 
Justice Coleridge. Though not among the highest in uni 
versity honours, he was no common youth. Even then, 
he showed the daring and polemic turn which marked him 
through all his years. He ventured to admire Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, but was smitten with the love of Arise 
totle, Thucydides and Herodotus, a passion which never 
left him. Of the first of these he said, in later life: «J 
could not consent to send my son to a university where he 
would lose the study of him altogether.”? “J have not” 
he adds “forgotten the dear old Stagyrite.’? It was a 
taste which contributed to masculine firmness, and made 
him always reject the vague, illogical generalities of the 
dreaming philosophy. In 1815 he was elected Fellow of 
Oriel College. Among the fellows at that time were Cople- 
stone, Davison, Whately, Keble, Hawkins and Hampden. 
Newman and Pusey were added, after he left the society. 
During four years, he remained at Oxford, taking private 
pupils, and studying history. In December 1818 he was 
ordained deacon, and in 1820 he was married, having been 
previously settled at Laleham near Staines. There could 
have been little in Oxford to engender evangelical devo- 
tion; whatever high sentiments he afterwards attained, 
were the results of a process of breaking out from the hard 
integuments of the old-fashioned church of England for- 
malism, that iciest, flintiest, ghastliest of all sepulchral 
crypts. Yet he thought thus, and here is the finger-post 
to all his future road. 


“ Above all, it was necessary for a right understanding, not only 
of his religious opinions, but of his whole character, to enter into the 
peculiar feeling of love and adoration which he entertained towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ,—peculiar in the distinctness and intensity 
which, as it characterized almost all his common impressions, so in 
this case gave additional strength and meaning to those feelings 
with which he regarded nut only His work of Redemption but Him- 
self, asa living Friend and Master. ‘In that unknown world in 
which our thoughts become instantly lost,’ it was his real support 
and delight to remember that ‘still there is one object on which our 
thoughts and imaginations may fasten, no less than our affections ; 
that amidst the light, dark from excess of brilliance which surrounds 
the throne of God, we may yet discern the gracious form of the Son 
of Man,’ (Serm. vol. iii. p. 90.) In that consciousness which pressed 
upon him at times even heavily, of the difficulty of considering God 
in his own nature, believing as he did that ‘ Providence, the Supreme 
Being, the Deity, and other such terms, repel us to an infinite dis 
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tance,’ and that the revelation of the Father, in Himself unapproach- 
able, is to be looked upon rather as the promise of another life, than 
as the support of this life, it was to him a thought of perhaps more 
than usual comfort to feel that ‘our God’ is ‘Jesus Christ our Lord, 
the image of the invisible God,’ and that ‘in Him is represented all 
‘the fulness of the Godhead, until we know even as we are known,’ 
(vol. v. p. 222.) And with this full conviction both of his conscience 
and understanding, that He of whom he spoke was ‘still the very 
selfsame Jesus in all human affections and divine excellences ;’ there 
was a vividness and tenderness in his conception of Him, on which, 
if one may so say, all his feelings of human friendship and affection 
‘seemed to fasten as on their natural object, ‘bringing before him His 
actions, imaging to himself His very voice and look,’ there was to 
him (so to speak) a greatness in the image thus formed of Him, on 
which all his natural instincts of reverence, a:l his range of historical 
interests, all his admiration of truth and goodness at once centred. 
‘Where can we find a name so holy as that we may surrender our 
whole souls to it, before which obedience, reverence without mea- 
sure, intense humility, most unreserved adoration may all be duly 
rendered ?’ was the earnest inquiry of his whole nature intellectual 
and moral, no less than religious. And the answer to it in like man- 
ner expressed what he endeavoured to make the rule of his own 
personal conduct, and the centre of all his moral and religious con- 
victions: ‘One name there is, and one alone, one alone in heaven 
and earth—not truth, not justice, not benevolence, not Christ’s mo- 
ther, not His holiest servants, not his blessed sacraments, nor His 
wery mystical body the Church, but Himself only who died for us 
and rose again, Jesus Christ, both God and man.’ (Serm. vol. iv. p. 
210.”)—pp. 30. 31, 


At Laleham he wasa busy teacher, but he had spare time 
for philosophy and history, and worked at a Lexicon of Thu- 
cydides, and an edition of that author. In 1825, he became 
acquainted with Niebuhr’s Rome, the first German work 
he ever read. Perhaps no man living was more prepared 
to appreciate the labours of the great historical revolution- 
ist. “It is,” says he, “a work of such extraordinary ability 
and learning, that it opened wide before my eyes the extent 
of my own ignorance.”? But he was also drawn to the 
greatest of sciences; and used to look back to a visit to Dr. 
Whately, as a marked era in the formation of his views, 
especially in regard to the great truth respecting the Chris- 
tian Priesthood. In 1828, he published a volume of ser- 
mons, the following extract concerning which merits close 
attention. 


“1. «If the sermons are read, I donot care one farthing if the 
readers think me the most unclassical writer in the English language. 
It will only remove me to a greater distance from the men of elegant 
minds with whom I shall most loathe to be associated. But, how- 
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ever, I have looked at the sermons again. with a view to correcting 
the baldness which you complain of, and in some places, I have en- 
deavoured to correct it. And I again assure you, that I will not 
knowingly leave unaltered any thing violent, harsh, or dogmatical. 
I am not conscious of the ex cathedra tone of my sernions—at least 
not beyond what appears to me proper in the pulpit, where one does ' 
im a manner speak ex cathedra. But I think my decided tone is 
generally employed in putting forward the sentiments of Seripture, 
not in drawing my own conclusions from it.’ 

“<2. In answer to a complaint that ‘they carry the standard so 
high as to unchristianize half the community,’ he says, ‘I do not see 
how the standard can be carried higher than Christ or his Apostles 
carry it, and I do not think that we ought to putit lower. Iam sure 
that the habitually fixing it so much lower, especially in all our in- 
stitutions and public practice, has been most mischievous.’ 

“3, ‘Tam very much gratified by what you say of my sermons; 
yet pained to find that their tone is generally felt to be so hard and 
severe. I believe the reason is, that I mostly thought of my pupils 
in preaching, and almost always of the higher classes, who J cannot 
but think have commonly very little of the ‘bruised reed’ about 
them. You must remember that I never had the regular care of a 
parish, and therefore have seen comparatively little of those cases of 
a troubled spirit, and of a fearful and anxious conscience, which re- 
quire comfort far more than warning. But still, after all, I fear that 
the intense mercy of the Gospel has not been so prominently repre- 
sented as it should have been, while I have been labouring to express 
its purity.’ ”—p. 43, 

In June, 1828, he received what are called Priest’s orders, 
and in April and November of the same year, took the de- 
grees of B. D. and D. D., and in August, entered on the 
mastership of Rugby school. ‘The American reader needs 
te be reminded that the great English schools are unlike any- 
thing known among us: differing from our academies in the 
number of students and the thoroughness and extent.of 
classical training; and from our colleges, in the old-time 
peculiarities of flogging, constant presence of the teachers, 
and corporal liabilities. For such a station he had been 
laboriously preparing himself. The year before, he had 
visited Rome, and had become acquainted with the Chevalier 
Bunsen, successor to Niebuhras Prussian ministeratthe papal 
court. He theught, and it was the thought of a learned, a 
wise and Christian soul, that no charge could be more 
sacred, than that of training young men for Christ. The 
deep seriousness of his religious views, even when he was 
lamentably in the dark as to the intense mercy of the gospel, 
made him shudder at the hypocritical time-serving bias of. 
sundry clergymen. “I met five Englishmen at the public 
table at our inn at Milan, who gave me great matter for 
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cogitation. One was a clergyman, and just returned from 
Egypt ; the rest were young men, i. e. between twenty-five 
and thirty, and apparently of no profession. I may safely 
say, that since I was an under-graduate, I never heard any 
conversation so profligate as that which they all indulged 
in, the clergyman particularly ; indeed,.it was not merely 
gross, but avowed principles of wickedness, such as I do not 
remember ever to have heard in Oxford. But what struck 
me most was, that with this sensuality there was united 
some intellectual activity; they were not ignorant, but 
seemed bent on gaining a great variety of solid information 
from their travels. Now this union of vice and intellectual 
power and knowledge seems to me rather a sign of the age, 
and if it goes on, it threatens to produce one of the most 
fearful forms of Antichrist which has yet appeared.”’ 

He longed for reformation. All his fine taste, all his love 
for antiquity, did not blind him to the abuses of popery ; his 
was not the mind to be caught with the middle-age trump- 
ery of sculptured idolatry and painted mysticism; he saw 
and he loathed the very objects which Newman and Pusey 
sighed to borrow from the papists; of whom he said: “In 
Italy they seem to me to have no more title to the name 
[of Christians] than if the statues of Venus and Juno occu- 
pied the place of those of the virgin. It is just the old 
Heathenism, and, as I should think, with a worse system of 
deceit.””, He was full of such views, when he took his 
mastership. He desired to make Rugby “a place of Chris- 
tian education.’? We cannot omit this characteristic snatch : 
“We are all in the midst of confusion; the books all 
packed, and half the furniture; and on Tuesday, if God 
will, we shall leave this dear place, this nine years’? home 
of such exceeding happiness. But it boots not to look back- 
wards. Forwards, forwards, forwards,—should be one’s 
motto. I trust you will see us in our new dwelling ere 
Jong; I shall want to see my old friends there, to wear off 
the gloss of its newness.”’ 

At Rugby, Dr. Arnold spent fourteen years of his life; 
years of intense, enthusiastic, fruitful action. To the frivo- 
Jous and ignorant, and to those who never consider the 
priceless diamond of a boy’s soul, he seemed to be buried, 
——a mere schoolmaster. “What a pity,’’ said such, “that 
a man fit to be a statesman should be employed in teaching 
school-boys !’”? He lived to show them very fearfully, that 
he was at a post of power ; and, being dead, he yet speak- 
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eth. Every day, for these fourteen years, he was strug- 
gling through that self-education which he believed to 
belong to a teacher. All his religion and all his politics, as 
well as all his learning, bore on this. With an order, a 
persistency, and a fearlessness, which were not less than 
those of great commanders, he carried out his fixed idea, in 
spite of public sneers, and eventual slander and enmity. He 
was resolved to act forth his conviction. “ Christian edu- 
cation’? was his word. And the religion was not to be a 
simple addendum, or a simple ingredient, but the prime, 
actuating power of the whole affair. All other teaching 
was to be, not collateral, but subsidiary to the rearing of 
noble English boys in Christianity. It was a grand concep- 
tion. Would to God, that eur schools and colleges were 
baptized with a spirit, which is professed in the constitution 
of every one of them! No wonder he left his impression 
on his work. 


«But whatever interest attaches to the more external circum- 
stances of his administration, and to his relations with others, who 
were concerned in it, is of course centred in his own personal govern- 
ment of the boys. The natural effect of his concentration of interest 
on what he used to call ‘our great self,’ the school, was that the 
separate existence of the school was in return almost merged in him. 
This was not indeed his own intention, but it was precisely because 
he thought so much of the institution and so little or himself, that, 
in spite of his efforts to make it work independently of any personal 
influence of his own, it became so thoroughly dependent upon him, 
and so thoroughly penetrated with his spirit. From one end of it to 
the other, whatever defects it had were his defects ; whatever excel- 
lencies it had were his excellencies. It was not the master who was 
beloved or disliked for the sake of the school, but the school which 
was beloved or disliked for the sake of the master. Whatever pe- 
culiarity of character was impressed on the scholars whom it sent 
forth, was derived not from the genius of the place, but from the 
genius of the man. Throughout, whether in the school itself, or in 
its after effects, the one image we have before us is not Rugby, but 
ARNOLD. 

“What was his great object has already appeared from his letters ; 
namely, the hope of making the school a place of really Christian 
education; words which in his mouth meant something very differ- 
ent from the general professions which every good teacher must be 
supposed to make, and which no teacher even in the worst times of 
English education could have openly ventured to disclaim; but 
which it is exceedingly difficult so to explain, as that they shall not 
seem to exceed or fall short of the truth. sis Mee 

«Jt was not an attempt merely to give more theological instruc- 
tion, or to introduce sacred words into school admonitions ; there 
may have been some occasions for religious advice that might have 
been turned to more advantage, some religious practices which 
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might have been more constantly or effectually encouraged. His 
design arose out of the very nature of his office: the relation of an 
instructor to his pupils was to him, like all the other relations of hu- 
man life, only in a healthy state, when subordinate to their common 
relation to God. ‘The business of a schoolmaster,’ he used to say, 
‘no less than that of a parish minister, is the cure of souls. The 
idea of a Christian school, again, was to him the natural result, so 
to speak, of the very idea of a school in itsel#; exacily as the idea 
of a Christian State seemed to him-to be involved in the very idea 
of a state itself. The intellectual training was not fora moment 
underrated, and the machinery of the school was left to have its own 
way- But he looked upon the whole as bearing on the advancement of 
the one end of ali instruction and education; the boys were still treated 
as schoolboys, but as schoolboys who must grow up to be Christian 
men; whose age did not prevent their faults from being sins, or their 
excellences from being noble and Christian virtues ; whose situation 
did not of itself make the application of Christian principles to their 
daily lives an impracticable vision. 

«His education, in short, it was once observed amidst the vehe- 
ment outcry by which he used to be assailed, was not (according to 
the popular phrase) based upon religion, but was itself religious. It 
was this chiefly which gave a oneness to his work amidst a great 
variety of means and occupations, and a steadiness to the general 
system amidst its almost unceasing change. It was this which 
makes it difficult to separate one part of his work from another, and 
which often made it impossible for his pupils to say, in after life, of 
much that had influenced them, whether they had derived it from 
what was spoken in school, in the pulpit, or in private. And, there- 
fore, when either in direct religious teaching, or on particular occa- 
sions, Christian principles were expressly introduced by him, they 
had not the appearance of a rhetorical flourish, or of a tem porary 
appeal to the feelings; they were looked upon as the natural ex- 
pression of what was constantly implied: it was felt that he had the 
power, in which so many teachers have been deficient, of saying 
what he did mean, and of not saying what he did not mean,—the 
power of doing what was right, and speaking what was true, and 
thinking what was good, independently of any professional or con- 
ventional notions that so to act, speak, or think, was becoming or 
expedient.” 

“Perhaps the liveliest representation of this general spirit, as dis- 
tinguished from its exemplification in particular parts of the disci- 
pline and instruction, would be formed by recalling his manner, as 
he appeared in the great school, where the boys used to meet when the 
whole school was assembled collectively, and not in its different forms 
or classes. Then, whether on his usual entrance every morning to 
prayers before the first lesson, or on the more special emergencies 
which might require his presence, he seemed to stand before them, 
not merely as the head-master, but as the representative of the 
school. There he spoke to them as members together with himself 
of the same great institution, whose character and reputation they 
had to sustain as well as he. He would dwell on the satisfaction he 
had in being head of a society, where noble and honourable feelings 
were encouraged, or on the disgrace which he felt in hearing of acts 
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of disorder or violence, such as in the humbler ranks of life would 
render them amenable to the laws of their country ; or again, on the 
trust which he placed in their honour as gentlemen, and the base- 
ness of any instance in which it was abused. ‘Is this a Christian 
school ?’ he indignantly asked at the end of one of those addresses, 
in which he had spoken of an extensive display of bad feeling 
amongst the boys, and then added,—‘I cannot remain here if all is 
to be carried on by constraint and force; if Iam to be here asa 
gaoler, I will resign my office at once.’ And few scenes can be re- 
corded more characteristic of him than on one of these occasions, 
when, in consequence of a disturbance, he had been obliged to send 
away several boys, and when, in the midst of the general spirit of 
discontent which this excited, he stood in his place before the 
assembied school, and said, ‘It is mot necessary that this should be 
a school of three hundred, or one hundred, or of fifty boys; but it is 
necessary thatit should be a school of Christian gentlemen.’ ”——p. 77. 

‘His own determination had been fixed long before he came to 
Rugby, and it was only after ascertaining that his power in this 
respect would be absolute, that he consented to become a candidate 
for the post. The retention of boys who were clearly incapable of 
deriving good from the system, or whose influence on others was 
decidedly and extensively pernicious, seemed to him not a necessary 
part of the trials of school, but an inexcusable and intolerable aggra- 
vation of them. ‘Till a man learns that the first, second, and third 
duty of a schoolmaster is to get rid of unpromising subjects, a great 
public school,’ he said, ‘will never be what it might be, and what it 
ought to be.’ The remonstrances which he encountered, both on 
public and private grounds, were vehement and numerous. But on 
these terms alone had he taken his office: and he solemnly and re- 
peatedly declared, that on no other terms could he hold it, or justify 
the existence of the public school system in a Christian country.”— 
p. 83. 


We have made these extracts because we believe they 
contain the very spirit which, more than all things else, 
would give a blessing to the colleges of our country. It is 
the restoration of genuine and exalted Christianity to that 
place in our education which it holds in our ideal schedule, 
that would make our public institutions engines of glorious 
power for the country and the church. 

The whole chapter concerning Dr. Arnold’s school- 
methods is admirably written ; but it is long, and does not 
admit of abridgment. He was a champion for classical 
studies; being himself a striking example of the power 
which they convey when pursued with large and philoso- 
phical views. While he spurned the word-catching little- 
ness of small critics and pedants, he was equally opposed 
to the superficial, smattering plan, which, among us, makes 
it the whole business of schools (to use a provincial phrase) 
“to fit for college.” He knew what learning was, both as 
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a scholar and a teacher, and he therefore shunned the com- 
pendious methods, cane pejus et angue. To the use of 
Latin verse, which he had once regarded as “one of the 
most contemptible prettinesses of the understanding,” “I 
am becoming,” he said, “in my old age more and more a 
convert.” Greek and Latin grammars, in English, were 
introduced by him on his arrival, as they have been every- 
where in America: he lived to regret this, “because the 
rules which in Latin fixed themselves in the boys’ memo- 
ries, when learned in English were forgotten.”’ 

Dr. Arnold was the first Englishman who drew attention 
in public schools, to the historical, political and philosophi- 
cal value of philology and of the ancient writers, as dis- 
tinguished from the anxious criticism of the preceding age. 
He gave great attention to the practice of original composi- 
tion, always in subserviency to the great maxim which is 
death to mannerism, and which is illustrated by every page 
he ever wrote, that ‘he thought is the style. ‘The subjects 
given out by him for prose composition, during the last 
half-year of his life, speak for themselves, and deserve to be 
pondered by all teachers among us.* The perpetual spring 


* “1, The difference between advantages and merits. 
“9, Or the excellences of Translation, and some of its difficulties. 
«3. I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning, 
Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning. 
“4, Conversation between Thomas Aquinas, James Watt, and Sir Walter 
Scott. 
“5. How far the dramatic faculty is cempatible with the love of truth. 
“6, The principal events and men of England, France, Germany, and Hol- 
lund, a. ». 1600. 
“7, The ideal is superior to the real. 
“8. The good and evil which resulted from the seven years’ war. 
“9, Cogitamus secundum naturam, loquimur ex preceptis, agimus e con- 
suetudine. (Bacon.) 
“10. Magnus esse debet historiam legentibus fructus, superioris evi calami- 
tates cum hac nostra humanitate et tranquillitate conferentibus. 
“11. Parum valet rerum ipsarum scientia, nisi accedat ingenii vigor, que 
informem molem in veram doctiinam effingat. 
«12, Henricus Jenkyes, jam extrema senectute, que in tam IongA vita me- 
moria dignissima viderit, nepotibus enarrat. 
“13, An bene constitutum sit debitoris non bona tantum, sed etiam corpus 
creditori esse obnoxium. ? 
“14, Franco-Gallorum exercitus, devicta inferiori AZgypto, superiorem et 
urbem Thebas ingreditur. 
-©15, De sexculo, quo Esaias vaticinia sua edidit. , 
# ae Diversi nuntii a Novoburiensi prelio Londinum et Oxoniam perve- 
nientes. 


“17, Oxonie descriptio, qualem redivivus describeret Herodotus. (Greek.) 
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of his mind led him to act on the principle, that a teacher 
ought to be always learning, and so constantly above the 
level of his scholars. Like every great teacher, he glowed 
with zeal for his own subjects, and hence transferred the 
enthusiasm to his boys. This saved him from routine 
instruction, and from dealing forth the mortal, thrice-cooked 
crambe of former years. His writings show how his mind 
was acted on by his daily study of the ancients; and half- 
learned dealers in mongrel fustian might learn from him 
the secret, that more Greek and Latin would help them to 
wield purer and stronger English. The preachers and lec- 
turers who drive us to our dictionaries, would have made 
his attic lip curl with scorn. Hence, as he wrote the same 
sort of fire-side idiom which one sees in Gifford, Isaac 
Milner, and Whately, he had a warm side for even the 
racier Plautine language of Bunyan and of Cobbett. Alas! 
we would try the same, were it not that it does not come by 
trying: yet Bentley and Porson and Fox attained it, by the 
same method, the thorough study of the ancients. One 
of the ways in which such a study works such a result, 
is shown by the following passage. 


«In the common lessons, his scholarship was chiefly displayed in 
his power of extempore translation into English. This he had pos- 
sessed in a remarkable degree from the time that he was a boy at 


“148. Que in quascunque regiones peregrinantibus precipué notanda. 

“19, Alexander Babylonem ingreditur, neqne ita multo post morbo correp- 
tus, inter summum suorum fletum et dolorem animum expirat. 

«20. Africa provincia, postquam Romanis subjecta esset, quas potissimum 
vices usque ad hanc etatem subierit. 

“21, Non ca est vite nostre ratio ut sciamus omnia, neque ut de omnibus 
incerti dubitemus; sed ut neque scientes plané, neque ignorantes, probabili 
causa moti credamus. 

« 92, Definiantur voces que sequuntur, 75 ripsoy, +) xaAdv, Exarnoic, fides : 
necnon voces Anglicex—‘ revolution,’ ‘ philosophy,’ ‘art,’ ‘ religion,’ ‘duty,’ 
‘romantic,’ ‘sublime,’ ‘ pretty.’ 

«93. Judeus quidam Athenas devectus Socrati de republica et puerorum 
institutione disputanti forte auditorem se et interrogatorem prebet. 

“94, De veris retum miraculis. 

«35, De primevis animalibus et terre hujus mirandis vicitus, 

«96. Euiopam per estatem anni 1815 circumvectus, quem rerum statum 
apud singulos populos offendisset. ’ ; Boas cn 4 

“37. Descriptio monasterii, que sit singularum domi partium distributio, 
qualemque ibi vitam degant monachi. : ! ? 

“28. De celeberrimis que in omni memoria scripte sunt legibus, 

«29, Calendarium naturale. 

«30, Ea demum vera est voluptas que non tam spe delectat, quam recorda- 
sione preterita— (‘Look not on pleasures as they come, but go.’”)—pp.462,463. 
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Winchester, where the practice of reading the whole passage from 
Greek or Latin into good English, without construing each particu- 
lar sentence word by word, had been much encouraged by Dr. Ga- 
bell, and in his youthful vacations during his Oxford course he used 
to enliven the sick-bed of his sister Susannah by the readiness with 
which in the evenings he would sit down by her side, and translate 
book after book of the history of Herodotus. So essential did he 
consider this method toa sound study of the classics, that he pub- 
lished an elaborate defence of it in the Quarterly Journal of Educa- 
tion ; and, when delivering his Modern History lectures at Oxford, 
where he much lamented the prevalence of the opposite system, he 
could not resist the temptation of protesting against it, with no other 
excuse for introducing the subject, than the mention of the Latin 
style of the middle age historians. In itself he looked upon it as the 
only means of really entering into the spirit of the ancient authors; 
and, requiring as he did besides, that the translation should be made 
into idiomatic English, and if possible, into that style of English 
which most corresponded to the period or the subject of the Greek 
or Latin writer in question, he considered it further as an excellent 
exercise in the principles of taste and in the knowledge and use of 
the English language, no less than of those of Greece or Rome. No 
one must suppose that these translations in the least resembled the 
paraphrases in his notes to Thucydides, which are avowedly not 
translations, but explanations; he was constantly on the watch for 
any inadequacy or redundancy of expression—the version was to 
represent, and no more than represent, the exact words of the ori- 
ginal; and those who, ‘either as his colleagues or his pupils, were 
present at his lessons, well knew the accuracy with which every 
shade of meaning would be reproduced in a different shape, and the 
rapidity with which he would pounce on any mistake of grammar 
or construction, however dexterously concealed in the folds of a free 
translation.”—p. 95, 


The independent mind of Arnold did not relish indiscrim- 
inately all that is brought down in the «huge drag-net’ of 
antiquity. ‘Though constantly reading the Greek tragedies, 
he thought them overrated ; and as to the second-rate Latin 
poets, such as Tibullus and Propertius, he said : «I do really 
think that any examiners incur a serious responsibility who 
require or encourage the reading of these books for scholar 
ships ; of all useless reading, surely the reading of indiffer- 
ent poets is most useless.” He clung to Demosthenes ; of 
Thucydides, he spoke with affectionate familiarity, having 
him almost by heart; in later life, he added Plato to the 
“dear old Stagyrite ;”? Herodotus and Homer were to him 
what they have been to all great learned men. 

_ But over and above all this, religion towered, as the pre- 
siding genius of his school. The following extract, and es- 
pecially its closing sentences, may well rebuke many 
a Christian seminary in our own land. We eee 
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“Before entering on his instructions in theology, which both for 
himself and his scholars had most peculiar interest, it is right to 
notice the religious character which more or less pervaded the rest 
of the lessons. When his pupils heard him in preaching recommend 
them ‘to note in any common work that they read, such judgments 
of men and things, and sucha tone in speaking of them as are man- 
ifestly at variance with the spirit of Christ,’ (Serm. vol. ii. p. 116,) 
or when they heard him ask ‘ whether the Christian ever feels more 
keenly awake to the purity of the spirit of the Gospel, than when he 
reads the history of crimes related with no true sense of their evil,’ 
(Serm. vol. il. p. 223,) instances would immediately occur to them 
from his own practice, to prove how truly he felt what he said. No 
direct instruction could leave on their minds a livelier image of his 
disgust at moral evil, than the black cloud of indignation which 
passed over his fsce when speaking of the crimes of Napoleon, or of 
Cesar, and the dead pause which followed, as if the acts had just 
been committed in his very presence. No expression of his rever- 
ence fora high standard of Christian excellence could have been 
more striking than the almost involuntary expressions of admiration 
which broke from him whenever mention was made of St. Louis of 
France. No general teaching of the providential government of the 
world could have left a deeper impression, than the casual allusions 
to it, which occurred as they came to any of the critical moments in 
the history of Greece and Rome. No more forcible contrast could 
have been drawn between the value of Christianity and heathenism, 
than the manner with which, for example, after reading in the 
earlier part of the lesson one of the Scripture descriptions of the 
Gentile world, ‘ Now,’ he said, as he opened the Satires of Horace, 
‘we shall see what it was.’ 

“Still it was in the scripture lessons that this found most scope. 
In the lower forms it was rather that more prominence was given to 
them, and that they were placed under better regulations than that 
they were increased in amount. In the Sixth Form, besides the lec- 
tures on Sunday, he introduced two lectures on the Old or New Tes- 
tament in the course of the week, so that a hoy who remained there 
three years would often have read through a great part of the New 
Testament, much of the Old Testament, and especially cf the 
Psalms in the Septuagint version, and also committed much of them 
to memory; whilst at times he would deliver lectures on the history 
of the early Church, or of the English Reformation. In these les- 
sons on the scriptures he would insist much on the importance of fa- 
miliarity with the very words of the sacrec writers, and of the ex- 
act place where passages occurred; on a thorough acquaintance 
with the different parts of the story contained in the several gospels, 
that they might be referred to at once; on the knowledge of the 
times when, and the persons to whom, the Epistles were written.”— 
pp- 97, 98. 

Among many errors, which however fell off like unripe 
figs, one by one, Arnold possessed the root of the matter, 
and in it the vivifying, formative principle, which made his 
whole religious life a tendency toward the Cross. His re- 
ligion was summed up in one word—Christ. In the very 
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paragraphs in which his caustic satire falls on the « Evan- 
gelicals,” he often reveals the feelings which were bringing 
him daily nearer to their ground. “He seemed,” says a 
pupil, “to have the freshest view of our Lord’s life and 
death that I ever knew a man to possess. His rich mind 
filled up the naked outline of the gospel history; it was to 
him the most interesting fact that has ever happened—as 
real, as exciting (if I may use the expression) as any recent 
event in modern history of which the actual effects are vis- 
ible.”? This flowed forth in the sermons which he preached 
to the boys. They were fresh in every sense. As they 
were always delivered in the afternoon, they were written 
almost invariably between the morning and afternoon ser- 
vice, so that the ink of the last sentence was not always 
dry when the chapel-bell began to sound.’ “ A man,” he 
said, “could hardly preach on the same subject, without 
writing a better sermon than he had written a few years 
before.” Tried by the standard of a more complete theol- 
ogy, there is doubtless in these sermons a lamentable want 
of full and gracious views of Christ and the gospel; yet 
how unspeakably is their tone raised above t f the 
tinkling cymbal which is too often appended to’ 
cellent liturgy!’ And the effect of all this teachi g was 
acknowledged at Oxford, as we learn from Dr. Moberly, 
Head Master at Winchester. 


‘*<¢ Possibly,’ he writes, after describing his own recollections as a 
schoolboy, ‘ other schools may have been less deep in these delin- 
quencies than Winchester; I believe that in many respects they 
were. But I did not find, on going to the University, that I was 
under disadvantages as compared with those who came from other 
places; on the contrary, the tone of young men at the University, 
whether they came from Winchester, Eton, Rugby, Harrow, or 
wherever else, was universally irreligious. A religious under-grad- 
uate was very rare, very much laughed atwhen he appeared; and I 
think I may confidently say, hardly to be found among public-school 
men ; or, if this be too strongly said, hardly to be found, except in 
cases where private and domestic training, or good dispositions, had 
prevailed over the school habits and tendencies. A most singular 
and striking change has come upon our public schools—a change 
too great for any person to appreciate adequately, who has not known 
them in both these times. This change is undoubtedly part of a 
general improvement of our generation in respect of piety and revers 
ence, but I am sure that to Dr. Amold’s personal earnest simplicity 
of purpose, strength of character, power of influence, and piety, 
which none who ever came near him could mistake or question, the 
carrying of this improvement into our schools is mainly attributable. 
He was the first. It soon began to be matter of observation to us in 
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the University, that his pupils brought quite a different character 
with them to Oxford than that which we knew elsewhere. I donot 
speak of opinions ; but his pupils were thoughtful, manly-minded, 
conscious of duty and obligation, when they first came to college ; 
we regretted, indeed, that they were often deeply imbued with prin- 
ciples which we disapproved, but we cordially acknowledged the im- 
mense improvement in their characters in respect of morality and 
personal piety, and looked on Dr. Arnold as exercising an influence 
for good, which (for how many years I know not) had been absolute- 
ly unknown to our public schools.’ ”’—p. 118. 


Passing to another field of his influence, we may class 
Dr. Arnold’s published works among the most remarkable 
of his day. Among these are his Sermons, of which five 
volumes have appeared, the last being posthumous. They 
were preached in 1829, at Laleham ; from 1832 to 1842, in 
Rugby chapel. To these must be added his two Sermons 
on Prophecy, 1839. Then come his‘ Fragments on Church 
and State ;? one of which has been published separately ; 
the others are to appear. In Philology, the Edition of 
Thucydides was first printed in 1839. It exhibited the learn- 
ing was not rare in similar British works, with an 
view of historical philosophy, which was all his 
; ween 1838 and 1842, he produced his great work, 
the ‘ History of Rome,”’ which was broken off by his death, 
at the end of the Second Punic War. In 1842 the < Intro- 
ductory Lectures to Modern History,’ delivered in his pro- 
fessorship at Oxford, were given to the public. Besides 
these, he was the author of nine pamphlets; and among 
the topics treated in them were, ‘The Christian Duty of 
conceding the Roman Catholic Claims,’ 1828; the ¢ Princi- 
ples of Church Reform,’ 1833; the ‘ Revival of the Order 
of Deacons,’ 1841. To the Edinburgh Review, he con- 
tributed two articles, on the ‘ Letters of an Episcopalian,’ 
1826; on ‘The Hampden Controversy,’ 1836. To the 
Quarterly, a review of Niebuhr, 1825. To the British 
Critic, the reviews of ‘ Wat Tyler,’ and « De Rancé,’ 1819— 
20; and to the Quarterly Journal of Education, the papers 
on ‘Rugby School, and on ‘the Discipline of Public 
Schools, by a Wykehamist,’ 1834-35. 

Dr. Arnold’s authorship was a fruit of the same inward 
impulse which carried forward his school-labours. He loved 
his country, with all the passion of a Roman. He longed, 
he burned, for her subjugation to Christian truth. Hence. 
his pen, to borrow a famous expression, seemed to set the. 
paper on fire. “J have a testimony to deliver” —«TI must 
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write or die’’—these were his expressions. “It isin my 
nature always to attack that evil that seems to me most 
present.’”’ So his opinions, religious and political, being the 
natural and irrepressible efflux of his individuality, could 
not be assorted with those of any party in church or state. 
As to the green withs of traditionary prelatical dogmas, 
which lace and benumb smaller minds, his burning soul 
brake them ‘as a thread of tow is broken when it toucheth 
the fire.’ The chimera, called the Church, which has 
usurped all the divine marks of God’s elect bride, he viewed 
in its true light. “ When I hear men talk of the Church,”’ 
he used to say, “I cannot help recalling how Abbé Siéyes 
replied to the question, ‘ What is the Tiers Etat?’ by saying, 
‘La nation, moins la noblesse et le clergé ;’ and so I, if I 
were asked, What are the laity ? would answer, The Church 
minus the Clergy.”’ “ This,’ he said, “is the view taken 
of the Church in the New Testament; can it be said that 
itis the view held amongst ourselves, and if not, is not the 
difference incalculable ?’? It was as frustrating 
of all Christians, in accomplishing what he believ 
true end enjoined by their common Master, that h 
strongly against the desire for uniformity of opinio1 

ship, which he used to denounce under the name of see 
‘anism ; it was as annihilating what he believed to be the 

apostolical idea of a Church, that he felt so strongly against 

that principle of separation between the clergy and laity, 

which he used to denounce under the name of priestcraft. 

« As far as the principle on which Archbishop Laud and 

his followers acted went to reactuate the idea of the Church, 

as a co-ordinate and living power, by virtue of Christ’s in- 

stitution and express promise, I go along with them, but J 

soon discover that by the Church they meant the clergy, the 

hierarchy exclusively, and there I fly off from them at a 

tangent. For it is this very interpretation of the Church 

that, according to my conviction, constituted the first and 

fundamental apostacy.”? Such -was the motto from Cole- 

ridge’s Remains, which he selected as the full expression of 
his own views, and it-was as realizing this idea, that he 

turned eagerly to all institutions which seemed likely to im- 

press on Christians the moral, as distinct from the cere- 
monial character of their religion, the equal responsibility 

and power which they possessed, not “as friends or hon- 

orary members’”’ of the Church, but as its most essential 

parts. Such (to make intelligible, by a few instances, what 
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in general language must be obscure) was his desire to re- 
vive the order of deacons, as a link between the clergy and 
laity—his defence of the union of laymen with clerical sy- 
nods, of clergy with the civil legislature—his belief that an 
authoritative permission to administer the Eucharist, as well 
as Baptism, might be beneficially granted to civil or military 
officers, in congregations where it was impossible to pro- 
cure the presence ef clergy—his wish for the restoration of 
Church discipline, « which never can and never ought to be 
restored, till the Church puts an end to the usurpation of 
her powers by the clergy; and which, though it must be 
vain when opposed to public opinion, yet, when it is the 
expression of that opinion, can achieve any thing.” 

We need not wonder that Keble should break with a man 
who could write—* I never have thought that what people 
calltthe Primitive Church, and much less the Anti-Nicene 
, generally, was any better authority per se, 
yhurch of Rome, or the Greek Church.’ Nay, 
he writ essence of damning dissent, when 
kins : 


“« Now, to insis the necessity of Episcopacy, is exactly like 
insisti then ity of circumcision ; both are and were law- 
ful, but nsist on either as necessary, is unchristian, and bind- 
ing the Church with a yoke of carnal ordinances ; and the reason 
why circumcision, although expressly commanded once, was de- 
clared not binding upon Christians, is much stronger against the 
binding nature of Episcopacy, which never was commanded at all; 
ihe reason being, that all forms of government and ritual are in the 
Christian Church indifferent and are to be decided by the Church it- 
self, pro temporum et locorum ratione, ‘the Church’ not being the 
clergy, but the congregation of Christians. 

“Tf you will refer me to any book which contains what you think 
the truth, put sensibly, on the subject of the Apostolical Succession, I 
shall really be greatly obliged to youto mention it. I went over 
the matter again in the holidays with Warburion and Hooker; and 
the result was a complete confirmation of the views, which I have 
entertained for years, and a more complete appreciation pie con- 
fusions on which the High Church doctrine rests, and of the causes 
which have led to its growth at different times. 

«« By the way, I never accused Keble or Newman of saying, that 
to belong to a true Church would save a bad man; but of what is 
equally unchristian, that a good man was not safe unless he belonged 
to an Episcopal Church ; which is exactly not allowing God’s seal 
without it be countersigned by one of their own forging. Nor did I 
say, they were bad men, but much the contrary ; though I think 
that their doctrine, which they believe, I doubt not, to be true, is in 
itself schismatical, profane, and unchristian. And I think it highly 
important that the evils of the doctrine should be shown in the 
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strongest terms; but no word of mine has impeached the sincerity 
or general character of the men ; and, in this respect, I will careful- 
ly avoid every expression that may be thought uncharitable-”’—pp- 
227, 228. 


Such opposition, from any one, might well disturb the 
vigils of those whose mental discipline was among the 
martyrologies of the age of ignorance, or the figure and 
hues of lecterns, faldstools, altar-linen, and tiles for chancels, 
or conspiring in dim conclave the reproduction of every 
carved cross or mitre which came from the tool of monas- 
tic serfs and idolatrous devotees; but from one who equal 
to each of them in his book-craft, and more than equal to 
them all in discourse and conflict of argument, it was what 
returning Achilles was to Troy. He knew, and he laughed 
to scorn, the gaping admiration with which such men glori~ 
fied every abuse or accident of the church, and sprinkled 
holy water not only on the shrine, but on every ladder and 
scaffold ; and he hit it off well, in a similitude, when speak- 
ing of the Anglican ecclesiastical constitution ; “ if that may 
be said to have a constitution which er was constituted, 
but was left as avowedly unfinished as Cologne Cathedral, 
where they left a crane standing on one of the half-built 
towers, three hundred years ago, and have renewed the 
crane from time to time, as it wore out, as a sign not only 
that the building was incomplete, but that the friends of the 
Church hoped to finish the work whenever they could. 
Had it been in England, the crane would have been speed~- 
ily destroyed, and the friends of the Church would have 
said that the Church was finished perfectly already, and 
that none but its enemies would dare to suggest that it 
wanted any thing to complete its symmetry and usefulness.’’ 
Hence his generous heart went forth to men who had re- 
ceived no prelatical anointing, as those who should help 
forward Christ’s cause. TI hear,’? he writes to the Chev- 
alier Bugsen, “ both from India and the Mediterranean, the 
most delightful accounts of the zeal and resources of the 
American Missionaries, that none are doing so much in the 
cause of Christ as they are. They will take our place in 
the world, [ think not unworthily, though with far less 
advantages, in many respects, than those which we have so 
fatally wasted.”? His learning and his standing were such 
that he could afford to speak such things, better than some 
among us, whose chief stock ‘resides in the hat, the 
gesture, the poorly-mimicked forms, and daily bells of 
the worst and weakest of British churchmen; and who, 
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as we heard a witty friend say, make up in ‘sounding 
brass’ what they lack in ‘charity.’ Strange as it must ap- 
pear to this class, Arnold actually recommends Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress, in connexion with Taylor’s Holy Liv- 
ing. He was for admitting Dissenters to the Universities ; 
and, speaking of this point, touches the thing with the 
needle’s point, by saying: “It is vain to deny, that the 
Church of England clergy have politically been a party 
an the country, from Elizabeth’s time downward, and a 
party opposed to the cause, which, in the main, has been 
the cause of improvement.”? Let a few more Arnolds 
arise in the establishment, and we shall see a renewal, un- 
der better auspices, of the experiment, which nobly though 
unsuccessfully sought to rid free-born Englishmen from the 
yoke of priestcraft and prescription, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Full of these indignant feelings towards the assump- 
tions of High-Churchmen, he wrote passages never to be 
forgiven, “‘on the fanatacism which has been the peculiar 
disgrace of the Chureh of England,’ ‘a dress, a ritual, a 
name, a ceremony, a technical phraseology,—the supersti- 
tion of a priesthood without its power,—the form of Epis- 
copal government without its substance—a system imper- 
fect and paralyzed, not independent, not sovereign,—afraid 
to cast off the subjection against which it was perpetually 
murmuring,—objects so pitiful, that, if gained ever so com- 
pletely, they would make no man the wiser, or the better ; 
they would lead to no good, intellectual, moral, or spiritual.’ 
(Ed. Rev. vol. lxiii. p. 235)”’. 

The majority of American Episcopalians dare not whis- 
per in their secret chambers such declarations as abound in 
the writings of the Oxford professor. “The intolerance 
of their presumption in calling themselves the only true 
Church, would, to my mind, go very near to decide against 
them ; but in all respects they seem to me to resemble those 
fanatical sects, which have from time to time arisen, and 
will do so to the end of the world.” “TI have been look- 
ing through the Tracts, which are to me a memorable proof 
of their idolatry ; some of the idols are better than others, 
some being indeed as very a ‘truncus ficulnus’ as ever 
the most degraded superstition worshipped; but, as to Chris- 
tianity, there is more of it in any one of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
or Mrs. Cameron’s, or indeed of any of the Tract Society’s, 
than in all the two Oxford octavos. And these men would 
exclude John Bunyan, and Mrs. Fry, and John Howard, 
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from Christ’s Church, while they exalt the Nonjurors into: 
confessors, and Laud into a Martyr!’ Nor did he wish to 
sit and say these things, among his boys at Rugby, where 
none couldreply. The spirit of his opposition to Newman- 
ism is. clearly and characteristically displayed, in a let- 
ter of 1836, to Archbishop Whately : 

“<T never yet in my life made any~application for preferment, nor 
have I desired it. But I confess, if Hampden isto be made a Bishop, 
I wish that they would put me in his place at Oxford. I should be 
a very great loser in point of income by the change, and, till lately, 
I have never fancied that I could be more useful any where else than: 
at Rugby. But I think under present circumstances that I could do: 
much. more good at Oxford. I could not supply your place, but I 
could. supply it better than it is supplied now. I should have a 
large body of very promising young men disposed to listen to me for 
old affection’s sake, and my fondness for young men’s society would’ 
soon bring others about me whom I might influence. I should be of 
weight from my classical knowledge, and I am old enough now to 
set down many of the men who are foremost in spreading their mis- 
chief, and to give some sanction of authority to those who think asI 
do, but who at present wanta man toleanupon. . . . . They 
could: not get up the same clamour against me, for the bugbear of 
Apostolical Succession would not do, and it would puzzle even 
to get up a charge of Socinianism against me out of my Sermons. 
Furthermore, my spirit of pugnaciousness would rejoice in fighting 
out the battle with the Judaizers, as it were in a saw-pit. el: 
am satisfied that we should live in Oxford amidst any quantity of 
abuse unhurt in health or spirits, and I should expatiate as hereto- 
fore in Bagley Wood and on Shotover.”—p. 282. 


He hated the revived popish system, in its principle : it 
set something in the place of Christ. “It is clear to me,. 
that Newman and his party are idolaters; they put Christ’s, 
church, and Christ’s sacraments, and Christ’s ministers, in 
the place of Christ himself.’? And hence he blew away, as 
a man blows away his child’s soap-bubble, the laboured ar- 
guments against scrutiny of these mysterious rubricalities, 
produced by Dr. Pusey, the darkest and feeblest, and most 
anile, though most noted of all their reasoners. “ According 
to Pusey, the forty-fourth chapter of Isaiah is Rationalism, 
and the man who bowed down to the stock of a tree was 
an humble man, who. did not inquire but believe. But if 
Isaiah be right, and speaks the words of God, then Pusey, 
and the man who bowed down to the stock of a tree, should 
learn that God is not served by folly.”’ 

Dr. Arnold was a man so entirely loose from the harness 
of any party, and so bold in his expressions, that we run 
the risk of misrepresenting his system of ecclesiastical poli. 
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ty, when we try to gather it from the membra disjecta of 
his tracts and letters. We shall be safest, in rehearsing as 
often asmay be hisown words. Every sentence should be 
read with this caution, that his position was that of assault. 
Groaning with a heart and mind bursting for Christian free- 
dom, and stung to the quick, as a freeman and a scholar, by 
the impudent sneers of those who laid ee to exclusive 
erudition and taste, in behalf of hoary abuses and puling 
mock-devotion, Arnold struck out in every direction, with 
British courage and gospel rappysia, at everything which bore 
the guise of despotism and hierarchy. All the Greek and all 
the Roman maxims concerning freedom of thought and ac- 
tion, derived from his life-long acquaintance with the clas- 
sics, wrought in him, as they did in Milton, to force out in- 
vective against the paltry copyists, who dreamed in the 
light of painted windows and the pinched-up contours of 
saints’ images, till they forgot the forms of truth and beauty 
in these grotesques of the middle age. ‘To his mind, the 
Church was a great idea, highly abstracted from all tem- 
porary or conventional forms, and still more rejecting the 
narrow, petrified, half-gothic working-model of the popish 
era, as this was held up for the pattern, by Newman, Sew- 
ell, and Ward. He would, doubtless, have admired, as 
much as they, and on principles far more enlarged, all that 
is beautiful in Latin hymns, pointed architecture, or the pret- 
tinesses of material and optical devotion, which shine in the 
splendid volumes of Pugin. He even overstepped the 
mark, in favouring pictures and other implements of super- 
stition, as aids of piety; but all the shades of ancient sages 
and fathers of the best age would have risen to scorn him, 
if he had sat down with the Newmanites to guess the 
shape of the cross in every house and every object of na- 
ture, where it is descried by the infantine perspicacity of 
Sewell, or to pick out the sacred emblem in the mullions of 
windows or the diaper-work of altar-cloths, The Cross 
and the Church were something more sublime for him : and 
they equally outshone all the glories of the Anglican hie- 
rarchy, orders, rites, and rubrics. Hence he could no more 
comprehend their way of looking at the Church, than a 
New Testament disciple could have done. “I never can 
make out,’’ he writes to Dr. Hawkins, “ from any body ex- 
cept the strong Newmanites, what the essence of Episco- 
pacy is supposed to beta W. Law holds this ground: 
there must be a succession in order to keep up the myste- 
34* 
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rious gift bestowed on the priesthood, which gift makes 
Baptism wash away sin, and converts the elements in the 
Lord’s Supper into effectual means of grace. This is in- 
telligible and consistent, though I believe it to be in the 
highest degree false and Antichristian.” Hence he looked 
on Dissenters as fellow Christians and fellow Britons, who 
had been thrust out of their rights, “If we sacrifice that 
phantom Uniformity, which has been our curse ever since 
the Reformation, I am fully persuaded that a union might 
be effected without difficulty.” He wasat length resolved, 
therefore, “ to cling,” as he says in one of his later letters, 
“not from choice, but from necessity, to the protestant ten- 
dency of laying the whole stress on Christian Religion, and 
adjourning his idea of the Church sine die.’ As the want 
of religion in others produees ritualism, so its presence in 
him led towards the gospel and away from Rome. « It has 
seemed to me,’’ he writes to Coleridge, “that an extreme 
fondness for our ‘dear mother the panther’* is a snare to 
which the noblest minds are most liable. It seems to me 
that all, absolutely all, of our religious affections and ven- 
eration should go to Christ himself, and that protestantism, 
catholicism, and every other name which expresses Christi- 
anity and some differentia or proprium besides, is so far an 
evil, and when made an object of attachment, leads to su- 
perstition and error.” So far was he from thinking that 
Christianity had settled into the Anglican shape as its final 
crystallization, that he even forbodes a day “ when the Con- 
stitution must fall to save the Commonwealth, and the 
Chureh of England perish for the sake of the Church of 
Christ.” The Church had become, he asserted, “an affair 
of clergy, not of people, of preaching and ceremonies, not 
of living, of Sundays and synagogues, instead of one of 
all days aud all places, houses, Streets, towns, and country.” 
From this idea, he set out as his point of departure, in all: 
his attempts against hierarchism: the presence of Christ, 
he believed, would scourge these intruders out of the tem- 
ple. “Suppose a young man, when he begins to think se- 
riously upon life, resolving to turn to God, and studying the 
Scriptures to learn the way—it is clear that all this stuff 
about the true church would never so much as come into 
his head.’’ It is the grand argument against all Puseyism ;. 
and it fully accounts for the liberality with which he gave’ 
the hand to men of different communions, in opposition to: 
the ritualists of Oxford, who claim all grace for their own 
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inventions. “TI call all this Judaizing,” says he, “a direct 
idolatry—it is exalting the Church and the Sacraments into 
the place of Christ, as others have exalted his mother, and 
others in the same spirit exalted circumcision. There is 
something almost ludicrous, if the matter were not too se- 
rious, in the way in which speaks of Calvin and the 
best and ablest of his followers, and some of the great liv- 
ing writers of Germany,..... as of men labouring un- 
der a judicial blindness. ‘This people who knoweth not 
the law,’ i. e. as interpreted by the tradition and doctors of 
the Church, ‘are accursed.’ It is vain to argue with such 
men ; only when they ascribe a judicial blindness to Calvin 
and Zuingle, or to Tholuck, Nitzsch, and Bunsen, one can- 
not but be reminded of those who < with lies made the heart 
of the righteous sad, whom God had not made sad,’ or of 
those who denied St. Paul’s apostleship and spirituality, be- 
cause he was not one of the original twelve Apostles, and 
because he would not preach circumcision.” After this, 
no one need marvel that Dr. Arnold was an object of sus- 
picion among the high-churchmen ; that even the archbishop 
of Canterbury refused him the pulpit at Lambeth. 

The Samaritan schismatics of the Scottish Kirk were, in 
Arnold’s view, brethren, in spite of presbytery and the lack 
of printed prayer. He admitted their claims as citizens. 
“Tn all British colonies,’’ said he, “it is manifest that the 
Scotch church has exactly equal rights with the English, 
equal rights even legally ;”? and when he attended Presbyte- 
rian worship, though he naturally preferred his own, he 
employs language which is both curious and refreshing : 


“J. T was at church (at Greenock) twice on Sunday, once at the 
Presbyterian Church and once at the Episcopal Chapel. My impres- 
sions, received five years ago, were again renewed and strengthened 
as to the merits of the Presbyterian Church andourown. The sing- 
ing is to me delightful,—I do not mean the music, but the heartiness 
with which all the congregation join in it. And I exceedingly like 
the local and particular prayers and addresses which the freedom of 
their services allows the minister to use. On the other hand, the 
people should be protected from the tediousness or dulness of their 
minister ; and that is admirably effected by a Liturgy, and especially 
by such a Liturgy as ours. As to the repetitions in our Service, they 
arise chiefly from Laud’s folly in joining two Services into one; but 
the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer I can hardly think objectionable ; 
not that I would contend for it, but neither would I complain of it. 
Some freedom in the Service the minister certainly should have; 
some power of insertion to suit the particular time and place; some 
power of explaining on the spot whatever is read from the Scriptures 
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which may require explanation, or at any rate of stating the context. 
It does seem to me that the reforms required in our Liturgy and 
Service are so obvious, and so little affect the system itself, that their 
long omission is doubly blameable. But more remains behind, and 
of far greater difficulty :—to make the Church at once popular and 
dignified,—to give the people their just share in its government, 
without introducing a democratical spirit,—to give the clergy a tho- 
rough sympathy with their flocks, without altogether lowering their 
rank and tone. When Wesley said to his ministers, that they had 
no more to do with being gentlemen than with being dancing-masters, 
ao pew dpbdis ire, 4 02 juapsev. In Christ’s communication with His 
Apostles there is always a marked dignity and delicacy, a total ab- 
sence of all that coarseness and vulgarity into which Wesley’s doc- 
trine would infallibly lead us. Yet even in Christ, the Lord and 
Master of His Disciples, there is a sympathy, which is a very differ- 
ent thing from condescension, a spirit of unaffected kindness and, J 
had almost said, of sociability, which the spirit of gentlemanliness 
has doubtless greatly dulled in the Church of England. ‘I have 
called you friends,’ is a text which applies to the Christian minister 
in his dealings with his brethren and equals, in an infinitely stronger 
degree than it could do to Him, who was our Lord and Master, and 
whose calling us brethren was not of nature, but out of the conde- 
acension of His infinite love. And he who shall thus far keep and 
thus far get rid of the spirit of gentlemanliness, would go near to 
make the Church of England all but perfect, no less in its popularity 
than in its real deserving of popularity, xai wegi wév solcwv sipnrbw 
ET) TOTOUTO, cveips Os Emi Tov dvw Adyov.”’—p, 482. 


Let us not be supposed, by these extracts, to misrepresent 
Arnold as vindicating our own peculiarities. This is not 
the point. It is his lofty overlooking of all peculiarities not 
belonging to the essence of Christianity. His post of obser- 
vation was high; too high, we apprehend, for just discrimi- 
nation of minor yet important lines. His comprehension 
would seem to have taken in both Romanists and Unita- 
Tians; in both cases, as we shall see, because his charity 
ascribed to them a proper regard to Christ, which he consi- 
dered as the great bond of union. 

The tenet of clerical priesthood, which is the eorner-stone 
of the antichristian house, was, in Dr. Arnold’s esteem, an 
offence of the most odious sort. His doctrine of the proper 
eternal and incommunicable priesthood of Christ, and the 
secondary priesthood of all believers, reminds us sometimes 
of Neander, and sometimes of Whately, but oftener of the 
Bible. “It is,’ says he, “ because my whole mind and soul 
repose with intense satisfaction on the truths taught by St. 
John and St. Paul, that I abhor the Judaism of the New- 
‘manites ;—it is because I so earnestly desire the revival of 
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the church that I abhor the doctrine of the priesthood.” 
«“ But my quarrel with Newman and with the Romanists, 
and with the dominant party in the Church up to Cyprian, 
—(Ignatius, I firmly believe, is not be classed with them, 
vehement as his language is,)—my quarrel with them all 
—and all that I have named are exactly in the same boat 
—is, that they have put a false Church in the place of the 
true, and through their counterfeit have destroyed the 
reality, as paper money drives away gold. And this false 
church is the priesthood, to which are ascribed all the 
powers really belonging to the true church, with others 
which do not and cannot belong to any human power. 
But the Priesthood and the Succession are inseparable, 
the Succession having no meaning whatever if there be not 
a Priesthood, as W. Law saw and maintained; arguing, 
and I think plausibly enough, that the Succession was 
necessary to carry on the priestly virtue which alone makes 
the acts of the ministry available.’ Yet we must add 
other expressions to set him right; such as these: “I am 
for high-church, but no priest.’ This thought was ever 
present during his repeated journeys among the seats of 
Roman Catholic power; notwithstanding his intense and 
avowed admiration for the beauty of the arts which sacer-- 
dotal craft has subsidized. “ There is,’? so he wrote in his 
journal, at Chartres, in 1837, “no more provoking confu- 
fusion to my miud, than that which is often made between 
the magnificence and beauty of the Romish church and its 
superstitions. No one abhors more than I do the essence 
of popery, i. e. priestcraft; or the setting up a quantity of 
human mediators, interpreters, between God and man. 
But this is retained by those false protestants who call 
themselves high churchmen; while they have sacrificed of 
popery only its better and more popular parts; its beauty 
and its impressiveness.”? To which we may subjoin his 
more explicit statement in 1841. 


“T think that it is very desirable to show the connection of the 
Church with the Synagogue, a point on which Whately insists 
strongly. I should also like to go into the question as to the 
dsdrepos diatagers cow dwogtéAwv, mentioned in that famous fragment 
of Ireneus. ‘hat the Church system, or rather the Priest system, 
is not to be found in Scripture, is as certain as that the worship of 


' Jupiter is not the doctrine of the Gospel: the only shadow of an 


apostolical origin of it rests on the notion, that after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the surviving apostles altered the earlier Christian ser~ 
vice, and made the Eucharist answer to the sacrifice of the Temple. 
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I believe this to be unsupported as to its historical basis, and per- 
verted doctrinally: if there be any foundation for the fact, it was 
not that the Eucharist was to succeed to the Temple sacrifices, one 
carnal sacrifice, and cammal priest succeeding to another; but that 
the spiritual sacrifice of each man’s self to God, connected always, 
according to Bunsen, with the commemoration of. Christ’s sacrifice 
in the Eucharist, was now visibly the only sacrifice any where offered 
to God; and thus, as was foretold, the carnal worship had utterly 
perished, and the spiritual worship. was established in its room. 
That the great Enemy should have turned his very defeat into his 
greatest victory, and have converted the spiritual self-sacrifice in 
which each man was his own priest, into the carnal and lying sac- 
tifice of the Mass, is to my mind, more than anything else the ex- 
act fulfilment of the apostolical language concerning Antichrist.”— 
p. 409. 


We scarcely know how to touch the great point of Dr. 
Arnold’s creed, that to which all his feelings, studies and 
labours converged; we mean his theory of the church. 
Believing it to be utterly erroneous, the beautiful vision of 
a bold and sanguine mind, incapable of being realized in 
any state of society short of the latter-day glory, and abso- 
lutely ruinous in its consequences, in such a state as ours, 
we nevertheless admire the manner in which it is set forth. 
We have seen how sorrowful were his views of the actual 
state of the British church. With all its antiquity, all its 
wealth and learning, all its successive triumphs over dis- 
senting freedom, and all its assumptions, it had grievously 
betrayed its trust. And as Puseyism was an effort, in one 
direction, to restore animation to the languid mass by fire 
from Rome, so Arnold aimed, in the opposite direction, to 
reconstruct the system by a denial of all priesthood and 
hierarchy, and an appeal to the State. His hypothesis is 
not that of the high-churchmen, who subject the state to 
the church, nor that of the Americans, who Separate the 
two, as co-ordinate independent organizations, -but that 
which may be summarily expressed in the phrase, The 
church is the state. From Aristotle and the philosophic 
statesmen of the old world, he had derived the ideal of a 
polity, which should have for its very end the accomplish- 
ment of human welfare, physical and moral. This organ- 
ism he contemplated as including religion in its very notion. 
A perfect state would be therefore a Christian church. Al 
its members would serve God and be happy; and as he 
abjured the belief of a sacerdotal power, he regarded this 
assemblage as the church. Hence the conjunction of appa- 
tent extremes in his system. Democratical in his opinions 
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on some points, and anti-hierarchical on all, he gloried in the 
supremacy of the king. For thus he expounds his own 
belief: 

“The king, before the introduction of Christianity, had 
been the head of the state ; he was equally the head of the 
perfected state, that is the church.’’—« The founders of the 
Protestant church of England considered the church and 
state as identical; the Christian nation of England was the 
church of England; the head of that nation was, for that 
very reason, the head of the church.”’ 

With such views, Political Philosophy occupied his 
thoughts as a part of his Christianity. “I hold with Alger- 
non Sidney,” said he, “that there are but two things of 
vital importance,—those which he calls Religion and Poli- 
tics; but which I would rather call our duties and affections 
towards God, and our duties and feelings towards men; 
science and literature are but a poor make up for the want 
of these.”” When, from being a Tory, he became a strenu- 
ous Whig, and an advocate for reform, it was because he 
believed the principles involved to be, as Mr. Stanley says, 
«in their most perfect development identical with Christi- 
anity itself.” He even went so far as to maintain that the 
civil power was better qualified than the clergy to fix the 
doctrines of the church. And when pressed with the ob- 
vious anomaly of such dissenters as Jews living in the 
bosom of this Christian church-state, he boldly cut the knot, 
and declared that they should be regarded as peregrini and 
sojourning aliens. But the exception should have taught 
him, that other dissenters, on lesser points, but in vastly 
greater numbers and force, exist in every state ; and that, 
without extreme despotism, no governing power could ever 
represent so heterogeneous a mass, in regard to any suffi- 
cient scheme of doctrine or practice. . 

The Greek idea of a state was well suited to polities into 
which Christianity had not entered: it may be well suited 
even to Christian nations, abstracting all religion. But the 
kingdom of Christ, as represented in scripture, and as exist 
ing in all lands under the mighty operation of the Holy 
Spirit, refuses to coalesce with any form of government, 
merely civil. Not only Erastus and Hobbes, but the great 
scheming minds of the Commonwealth, broke down in the 
attempt. ‘Ihe nearest approach to a Christian nation 
which the world has seen, was perhaps effected by the 
«Solemn League and Covenant.’ That it failed, we BE 
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ascribe to the incongruity of the two kingdoms; namely, the 
civil and the ecclesiastical. The maxim imperium in im- 
perio, received as axiomatic in all these controversies, and 
turning like a flaming sword every way, has sometimes 
subjected the church to the state, or the state to the church, 
and sometimes in theory driven both into one. It has been 
from time immemorial cited as destroying the basis of a Free 
Church, and is the formula expresssive of every argument 
against the American system. But it fails to reach the case, 
the moment it is shown that the scope and movement of the 
imperium in the two cases are altogether in different 
planes. Man, it is true, is the object of government, in 
both cases, but man in respects widely different. The State 
seeks man’s good; the Church seeks man’s good; but we 
leap too hastily to the conclusion, when we say with Ar- 
nold, the Church and the State are therefore one and the 
Same. It is inconceivable, that the greatest of all human 
attributes should not be admitted to create a difference,— 
we mean the immortality of man. The State does not 
take cognizance of Eternity. The Church has this for its 
very end. Civil governors, in their arrogance, have patron- 
ized religion, as subsidiary to their methods of temporal 
happiness: and Arnold rebukes this in Victor Cousin; but 
the gospel reduces this element to an inappreciable point, 
and throws the two worlds into ene. Death, which is the 
expiring point of states as well as individuals, opens to the 
Church its chief field of progress. Hence our fundamental 
doctrine has always been that of our Founder: My king- 
dom is not of this world. 

Union of church and state, or identity of church and 
state, is conceivable on one only of two suppositions ; either 
that the dominant power subdues the dissentient portion 
into uniformity, or that the whole body is and continues to 
be absolutely of one mind. So long as men differ about 
their religion, so long will cases occur which defy the com- 
prehending grasp of national religion. Indifferentism will 
do it: popery will do it. But even in these extreme 
instances, there will sometimes be an insurrection, as in 
Switzerland, and sometimes a Reformation, as among the 

-Romanists. 

In the freest countries, cases may occur in which the 
respective functions of church and state may not be clearly 
defined. But need this impugn our system, when within 
the bosom of both one and the other domain the very same 
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questions arise, as to the limits of power? The same 
human acts may fall under the view of church and state, 
but in different respects. Those things which are called, in 
a pregnant phrase, the ¢emporalities of the church, may 
come to lie within the disposing power of the state: it is in 
regard to these, that so many conflicts have been waged ; 
but they are not essential to the perfect development of the 
spiritual rule. The headship of Christ over his own body 
has sometimes been asserted by those who at the same time 
were entangled by the remaining meshes of the state-net: 
such controversies as have arisen from this conflict of king- 
doms—and they have been bitter—are not to be charged to 
the true principle, which by its intrinsic vitality will work 
on, till it sloughs off the morbid excrescence. The same 
offences may have two aspects, the civil and the ecclesiasti- 
cal, and may fall under the cognizance of both codes; but 
without in any degree confounding the free operation of the 
different kingdoms. History shows us, that the church, by 
its functionaries, has crept into civil authority ; and on the 
other hand, that politicians have prostituted the church to 
serve their temporal ends, by means of its strong hold on reli- 
gious beings; and the world is yet to see the thorough trial 
of the two powers, freely working in their independent 
spheres. But the failure of all other methods, and the 
blessed results of our own, in its inception—for it is no 
more—beget in us the liveliest hope, that under mature 
freedom, and especially under more exalted Christianity, the 
doctrine of the absolute independence of the church on the 
state, will be established before the world, as no longer a 
theory, but a fact. 

The scheme of Arnold is, by his own acknowledgment, 
ideal, as much as the opposite one of Ward. It presupposes 
a population already united in faith, in order to the exist- 
ence of a governing centre; for the latter, except on the 
Vatican hypothesis, must be the result of the former: the 
ruled must give character to the rulers. That England is 
unfit for such a polity, is manifest from the extent of com- 
prehension (to use a word almost technical in a former age) 
approved by Dr. Arnold. He would embrace in the church, 
not only the better sort of Papists, but the better sort of 
Unitarians. To apply such a method to any existing coun- 
try, would, by the cancelling of disputed tenets, reduce the 
creed of the state to the minimum, which, in an analogous 
case, is the result in the religion of our state schools. And 
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even then, no conceivable end is gained but that which our 
author indignantly explodes, uniformity. Suppose this ob- 
tained in the mass, sufficiently to ensure a consistent 
government in matters of faith: where there is uniformity 
by law, there must be penalty for dissent ; and such penalty 
is persecution. 

The difficulties which exist in the progress of our national 
experiment, strike us as less than might have been expect- 
ed. A so-called Christian government might indeed have 
cantoned our whole territory into parishes; it might have 
precipitated the organization of churches; it might have 
furnished as many pastors as Jeroboam furnished priests ; 
it might have supplied stipends from the national revenue. 
That it has not done so, is the grand objection and rebuke 
of transatlantic reasoners. That it has not done so, is mat- 
ter of our daily thanks to God; who, by granting us, in 
good measure, the ends thus sought, by other means, and 
means agreeable to the idea. of a spiritual kingdom, has 
preserved us from the untold evils of compulsory settle- 
ments, unconverted ministers, and violated consciences in 
case of dissent. And such is our persuasion of the sufii- 
ciency which resides in the scriptural principle of Christ’s 
prerogative, that we fear most from the impatient wish 
which often possesses Christian churches, to carry forward 
the Lord’s work by human and civil auxiliaries. Though 
the want of religion is not a want which supplies itself, and 
though whole tracts of increasing population lie waste from 
this cause, it does not follow that the want is to be supplied 
by the civil arm or the national treasure. Christ has 
ordained a plan for the supply of this very want, by which 
the church “mightily grew and increased,” while govern- 
ments gave her nothing but martyrdoms; and by which she 
can certainly extend herself, when persecution has given 
place to prosperity. The spiritual kingdom may exist and 
gain influence, while its subjects are a minority in a nation : 
it loses its distinctive character, as an ecclesia, when the 
theory supposes such a diffusion of its powers, as to reach 
the whole unconverted mass. Yet this is presupposed 
as the basis of Dr. Arnold’s scheme. It perpetuates its 
reign through every revolution in governments, and among 
forms of every species. And what is still more comforting, 
though most of all forgotten, it is so far from demanding any 
such uniformity as even the most perfect state could give, 

that it disregards a thousand matters which divide sect from 
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sect, and keeps an invisible unity by connexion with the 
unseen head of the church. 

The disposition to confound the government which is es- 
sential to the kingdom of Christ, with the municipal regula- 
tions of particular churches, and to arrogate to courts or 
officers, however pure and scriptural, the sole authority 
which resides ultimately in the ever-present source of power, 
seems te be latent in every body of organized Christians. 
It is the high-church dogma, which reigned in the papacy, 
and which reappears wherever worldly power increases. 
It may be the intention of Providence, by means of the ex- 
traordinary division of Christians in America, often on 
points the most trivial, to repress this disposition towards 
an authority not contained in the divine grant, by prevent- 
ing the aggregation of worldly power in any preponderatingt 
portion. At any rate, we know of no one opinion, no 
even that of the right of the people to choose their own 
rulers, which is more deeply settled in the unanimous deci- 
sion of our country, than that church and state ought not to 
be, and cannot be united or identified. It is a judgment 
which grows with our growth; which no exempt cases, 
irregularities, defects of strength, or. mutual discords have 
availed in any degree to shake; which no reports of what 
occurs in the old world have weakened; and which is 
equally strong in the minds of the most zealous propagand- 
ists, the most experienced statesmen, and the humblest pri- 
vate disciples. All we ask is free scope for the truth and 
grace now operating, and, by the infinite favour of God, 
more abundant measures of these heavenly principles. 

We have more than once alluded to the latitudinary 
views of Dr. Arnold; but we feel constrained to advert to 
these with greater particularity, lest our admiration for his 
genius, learning and devotion, should seem to justify his 
errors. His carelessness in regard to important differ- 
ences seems to us to have had a direct connexion with 
his theory of the church. In order that the state might pos- 
sess ecclesiastical functions, and yet avoid persecution, it 
was necessary that the national creed should be meager, and 
that a favourable eye should be cast on religionists of the 
most remote beliefs. The poetic element of his soul con- 
curred with this tendency of his understanding, to make 
him tolerant of symbols and superstitions, which he abhorr- 
ed, when imposed as a part of the sacerdotal pomp. The 
cross, the oratory by the wayside, the daily church-prayers, 
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the festival, the sculpture and painting, were all admitted 
by him. He could freely receive pious Romanists into his 
Utopian commonwealth. And then, proceeding to the 
other pole, he was slow to believe that Unitarian unbe- 
lievers are as bad as they are represented. ‘That he judged 
thus from want of familiarity with their actual condition, is 
made probable by the fact, that he went far from his own 
neighbourhood to find these pious Unitarians; as for exam- 
ple, to New England. He dreamed that the absence of the 
Athanasian creed had changed the Socinian mind. «I 
heard some time since,” says he to Archbishop Whately, 
“as.a matter of fact, that in the United States, where the 
Episcopal church has expelled this creed, the character of 
Unitarianism is very different from what it is in England, 
and is returning towards HighArianism.”’ In one of his 
celebrated pamphlets, he had made it essential to those in- 
eluded in his scheme of comprehension, that they should 
address Christ as an object of worship. This, though it 
would embrace Socinws, would shut out Priestley, and all 
the Humanitarians of America. That it was founded on a 
wrong judgment of fact, is evident from his letter to Mr. 
Smith of Norwich, March 9, 1833. In writing to our 
countryman, Mr. Abbott, he betrays the same anxiety to 
catch at some testimony in behalf of this erroneous conclu- 
sion. “TI have understood,” says he, “that Unitarianism is 
becoming very prevalent in Boston, and Iam anxious to 
know what the complexion of Unitarianism amongst you 
is. I mean whether it is Arian or Socinian, and whether 
its disciples are for the most part men of hard minds and 
‘indifferent to religion, or whether they are zealous in the 
service of Christ, according to their own notions of his 
claims upon their gratitude and love.’? He therefore says 
expressly : “a Unitarian, as such, is a Christian.’ This is 
latitude enough, even in regard to High Arians. Yet, 
when he comes to speak of the tenet itself, he rejects it with 
indignation. “ As for the Unitarian interpretations of St. 
Paul and St. John, they are really such monstrosities of ex- 
travagance, that to any one used to the critical study of the 
ancient writers, they appear too bad to have been ever 
maintained in earnest.” And, in a letter to a Unitarian 
parent of one of his boys, he is plain enough to say: “] 
feel bound to teach the essentials of Christianity to all those 
committed to my care—and with these the tenets of the 
Unitarians alone, among all the dissenters in the kingdom, 
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are In my judgment irreconcilable.”? The truth seems to 
be, that when his syncretism was out of sight, he found the 
divinity of our Lord to be as fundamental as it is to other 
Christians. 

In the personal experience of Dr. Arnold, a high place 
was given to the Lord Jesus, as the Divine Redeemer, and 
only way of approach to the Father. He desired his pres- 
ence, to use his own expression, to be as constant as was 
the Shecinah to the Israelites. Ashe advanced in life, this 
feeling gained strength, and towards the end of his career, 
was manifested by touching language, in his diary, his 
conversation, and his sermons. The following passage, 
from his last journal, needs no comment for a believing 
reader. 

“Tuesday evening, May 24.—Two days have passed and Iam 
mercifully restored to my health and strength. To-morrow I hope 
to be able to resume my usual duties. Now then is the dangerous 
moment. . . . O gracious Father, keep me now through Thy 
Holy Spirit: keep my heart soft and tender, now in health and 
amidst the bustle of the world: keep the thought of Thyself present 
to me as my Father in Jesus Christ: and keep alive in me a spirit 
of love and meekness to all men, that I may be at once gentle and 
active and firm. O strengthen me to bear pain, or sickness, or dan- 
ger, or whatever Thou shalt be pleased to lay upon me, as Christ’s 
soldier and servant; and let my faith overcome the world daily. 
Strengthen my faith, that I may realize to my mind the things 
eternal—death, and things after death, and Thyself. O save me 
from my sins, from myself, and from my spiritual enemy, and keep 
me ever thine through Jesus Christ. Lord, hear my prayers also 
for my dearest wife, my dear children, my many and kind friends, 
my household,—for all those committed to my care, and for us to 
whom they are committed,—I pray also for our country, and for Thy 
Holy Church in all the world. Perfect and bless the work of Thy 
Spirit in the hearts uf all Thy people, and may Thy kingdom come 
and Thy will be done in earth as it isin heaven. I pray for this, 
and for a]ll that Thou seest me to need, for Jesus Christ’s sake.”— 
p. 442. 

When his fourteenth year at Rugby was drawing to a 
close, he preached his last sermon in the chapel, and thus 
addressed his pupils. “The real point which concerns us 
all, is not whether our sin be of one kind or of another, 
more or less venial, or more or less mischievous in man’s 
judgment, and to our worldly interests; but whether we 
struggle against all sin because it is sin; whether we have 
or have not placed ourselves consciously under the banner 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, trusting in Him,cleaving to Him, 
feeding on Him by faith daily, and so resolved, and contin- 
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ually renewing our resolution, to be His faithful soldiers 
and servants to our lives’ end. ‘To this,’’ he said, « I would 
call you all, so long as I am permitted to speak to you—to 
this I do call you all, and especially all who are likely to 
meet here again after a short interval, that you may return 
Christ’s servants with a believing and loving heart; and, if 
this be so, I care little as to what particular form tempta- 
tions from without may take; there will be a security with- 
in—a security not of man, but of God.”? Though ap- 
parently in good health, his mind seemed drawn to the 
other world. The parting address to his boys, which they 
expected in a day ortwo,nevercame. “ But itis not to be 
wondered at, if they remarked with peculiar interest, that 
the last subject which he had set them for an exercise was 
‘Domus Ultima ;’ that the last translation for Latin verses 
was from the touching lines on the death of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, in Spenser’s ‘Ruins of Time ;’—that the last words 
with which he closed his last lecture on the New Testa- 
ment were in commenting on the passage of St. John :— 
‘It does not yet appear what we shall be; but we know 
that when He shall appear we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is.’—“So, too,” he said, “ in the Corin- 
thians, ‘For now we see through a glass darkly, but then: 
face to tace.’—*Yes,’’ he added, with marked fervency, “the 
mere contemplation of Christ shall transform us into His 
likeness.” 

The very last entry in his Diary, the night before his 
sudden seizure, contained these words. 

“Saturday evening, June 11th.—The day after to-morrow is my 
birthday, if [am permitted to live to see it—my forty-seventh birth- 
day since my birth. How large a portion of my life on earth is al- 
ready passed. And then—what is to fol‘ow this life? How visibly 
Iny outward work seems contracting and sofiening away into the 
gentler employments of old age. In one sense, how nearly can I 
now say, ‘Vixi.’ And I thank God that, as far as ambition is con- 
cerned, it is, I trust, fully mortified ; I have no desire other than to 
step back from my present place in the world, and not to rise toa 
higher. Still there are works which, with God’s permission, I 
would do before the night cometh; especially that great work, if I 
might be permitted to take part init. But, above all, let me mind 
my own personal work,—to keep myself pure and zealous and be- 
lieving,—labouring to do God’s will, yet not anxious that it should. 
i done by me rather than by others, if God disapproves of my 

omg it.”—p. 449. 

Cos Ife was between five and six o’clock on Sunday morning that h& 
awoke with a sharp pain across his chest, which he mentioned to 
his wife, on her asking whether he felt well,—adding that he had’ 
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felt it slightly on the preceding day, before and after bathing. He 
then again composed himself to sleex; but her watchful care, al- 
Ways anxious, even to nervousness, at the least indication of illness, 
was at once awakened ; and on finding from him that the pain in- 
creased, and that it seemed to pass from his chest to his left arm, 
her alarm was so much roused from a remembrance of having heard 
of this in connection with Angina Pectoris, and its fatal consequences, 
that in spite of his remonstrances, she rose and called up an old.ser- 
vant, whom they usually consulted in cases of illness, from her hay- 
ing so long attended the sick bed of his sister Susannah. Reassured. 
by her confidence that there was no ground for fear, but still anxious, 
Mrs. Arnold returned to his room. She observed him, as she 
was dressing herself, lying still, but with bis hands clasped, his 
lips moving, and his eyes raised upwards, as if engaged in prayer, 
when all at once he repeated firmly and earnestly, ‘ And Jesus said 
unio him, Thomas, because thou hast seen thou hast believed; bless- 
ed are they who have not seen, and yet have believed ;’ and soon 
afterwards, with a solemnity of manner and depth of utterance, 
which spoke more than the words themselves, ‘ But if ye be with- 
out chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then are ye bastards 
and not sons.’ 

“From time to time he seemed to be in severe suffering; and, on 
the entrance of the old servant before mentioned, said, ‘Ah! Eliza- 
beth, if I had been as much accustomed to pain as dear Susannah 
was, I should bear it better.’ To his wife, however, he uttered no 
expressions of acute pain, dwelling only on the moments of compara- 
tive ease, and observing that he did not know what it was. But the 
more than usual earnestness which marked his tone and manner, 
especially in repeating the verses from scripture, had again roused 
her worst fears ; aud she ordered messengers to be sent for medical 
assistance, which he had at first requested her not to do, from not 
liking to disturb at that early hour the usual medical attendant, who 
had been suffering from indisposition. She then took up the Prayer 
Book, and was looking fora Psalm to read to him, when he said 
quickly, ‘The fifty-firs’—which she accordingly read by his bed- 
side, reminding him, at the seventh verse, that it was the favourite 
verse of one of the old almswomen, whom he was in the habit of 
visiting: and at the twelfth verse, ‘O give me the comfort of Thy 
help again, and establish me with Thy free Spirit :'-—he repeated it 
after her very earnestly. She then read the prayer in the ‘Visita- 
tion of the Sick,’ beginning, ‘The Almighty Lord, whois a most 
strong tower,’ &c., kneeling herself at the foot of the bed, and alter- 
ing it into a common prayer for them both. ; 

“As the clock struck a quarter to seven, Dr. Bucknill (the son of 
the usual medical attendant) entered the room. He was then lying 
on his back—his countenance much as usual—his pulse, though 
regular, was very quick, and a cold perspiration on the brow and 
cheeks. But histone was cheerful—‘ How is your father ?’ he asked 
on the physican’s entrance ; ‘I am sorry to disturb you so early—I 
knew that your father was unwell, and that you had enough to do.’ 
He described the pain, speaking of itas having been very severe, 
and then said, ‘Whatis it?’ Whilst the physician was pausing for 
a moment before he replied, the pain returned, and remedies were 
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applied till it passed away ; and Mrs. Arnold, seeing by the measures 
used that the medical man was himself alarmed, left the room for a 
few moments to call up her second son, the eldest of the family then 
at Rugby, and impart her anxiety to him; and during her absence 
her husband again asked what it was,and was answered that it was 
the spasm of the heart. He exclaimed, in his peculiar manner of 
recognition, ‘Ha?! and then on being asked if he had ever in his life 
famted—‘ No, never.’ If he had ever had difficulty of breathing? 
‘ No, never.’—If he had ever had sharp pain in the chest? ‘No, 
never.’—If any of his family had ever had the disease of the chest ? 
‘Yes, my father had—he died of it’.—What age was he? ‘ Fifty- 
three.’—Was it suddenly fatal? «Yes, suddenly fatal.’ He then 
asked, ‘If the disease of the heart was a common disease 2’ ‘Not 
very common.” ‘Where do we find it most?’ ‘In large towns I 
think.” ‘Why? (Two or three causes were mentioned.) ‘Is it 
generally fatal ?? ‘ Yes, I am afraid it is.’ 

“Tie physician then quitted the house for medicine, leaving Mrs. 
Amold, now fully aware from him of her husband’s state. At this 
moment she was joined by her son, who entered the room with no 
serious apprehension, and, on his coming up to the bed, his father, 
with his usual gladness of expression towards him, asked—‘ How is 
your deafness, my boy ?’ (he had been suffering from it the night be- 
fore)—and then, playfully alluding to an old accusation against him, 
‘ You must not stay here; you know you do not likea sick room.’ 
He then sate down with his mother at the foot of the bed, and pre- 
sently his father said in a low voice: «My son, thank God for me,’ 
and, as his son did not at once eatch his meaning, he went on saying 
—‘thank God, Tom, for giving me this pain; I have suffered so lit- 
tle pain in my life, that I feel it is very good for me: now God has 
given it to me, and I do so thank him for it.’ And again, after a 
pause, he said—alluding to a wish, which his son had often heard 
him express, that if he ever had to suffer pain, his faculties might be 
unaffected by it—‘ How thankful I am that my head is untouched.’ 
Meanwhile his wife, who still had sounding in her ears the tone in 
which he had repeated the passage from the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
again turned to the Prayer Book, and began to read the Exhortation, 
in which it occurs in ‘ the Visitation of the Sick.’ He listened with 
deep attention, saying emphatically— Yes,’ at the end of many of 
the sentences. ‘'lhere should be no greater comfort to Christian 
persons than to be made like unto Christ.? « Yes.’—« By suffering 
patiently troubles, adversities, and sickness.—‘ Ves.’ ‘He entered 
not into His glory before He was crucified.’—‘ Yes.’ At the words 
‘ everlasting life,’ she stopped, and his son said— I wish, dear papa, 
we had you at Fox How.’ He made no answer, but the last con. 
scious look, which remained fixed in his wife’s memory, was the 
look of intense tenderness and love with which he smiled upon them 
both at that moment. 

“The physician now returned with the medicines, and the former 
remedies were applied: there was a slight return of the spasms, 
after which he said: ‘If the pain is again as severe as it was before 
you came, I do not know how I can bear it’ He then, with his eyes 
fixed upon the physician, who rather felt than saw then upon him, 
so as to make it impossible not to answer the exact truth, repeated 
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one or two of his former questions about the cause of the disease, and 
ended with asking, ‘Is it likely to return 2’ and, on being told that it 
was, ‘Isit generally suddenly fatal ?’—‘ Generally.’ On being asked 
whether he had any pain, he replied that he had none, but from the 
mustard plaster on his chest, with a remark on the severity of the 
Spasms in comparison with this outward pain ; and then, a few mo- 
ments afterwards, inquired what medicine was to be civen ; and on 
being told, answered, ‘Ah, very well.’ The physician, who was 
dropping the laudanum into a glass, turned round, and saw him 
looking quite calm, but with his eyes shut. In another minute he 
heard a rattle in the throat, and a convulsive struggle—flew to the 
bed, caught his head upon his shoulder, and called to one of the: 
Servants to fetch Mrs. Arnold. She had but just left the room be-- 
fore his last conversation with the physician, in order to acquaint her 
son with his father’s danger, of which he was still unconscious, 
when she heard herself called from above. She rushed up stairs, 
told her son to bring the rest of the children, and with her own 
hand applied the remedies that were brought in the hope of revi- 
ving animation, though herself feeling, from the moment that she 
saw him, that he had already passed away. He was indeed no lon- 
ger conscious. The sobs and cries of his children as they entered 
and saw their father’s state, made no impression upon him—the 
eyes were fixed—the countenance was unmoved : there was a heay- 
ing of the chest—deep gasps escaped at prolonged intervals—and 
just as the usual medical attendant arrived, and as the old school- 
house servant, in an agony of grief, rushed with the others into the 
.Toom, in the hope of seeing his master once more—he breathed. his 
last.”—pp. 449-452. 

The mingled beauty and strength of such a character as: 
Arnold’s deeply affect us, as we close the volume. Edu- 
cated to discern and taste all that is graceful and fair, by 
daily converse with the highest models, and living in a do- 
mestic group of winning endearments, he nevertheless sac- 
rificed no energy of fibre, and athletic struggling for mas- ° 
tery. Itis to us the wonderful part of his life. The por- 
trait of his sister, his “most dear and blessed sister,” (p. 
197) deserves to be engraved on a tablet of marble. Fox 
How, his northern country-seat was a haven of joyful 
peace. “It is,’ said he, “ with a mixed feeling of solem- 
nity and tenderness that I regard our mountain nest, whose. 
surpassing sweetness, [ think I may safely say, adds a pos- 
itive happiness to every one of my waking hours passed in 
it.”” As he looked about him on his wife and children, the 
thought which always prevailed, was that of “a whole house 
transplanted entire from earth to heaven, without one fail- 
ure.” Natural scenery and works of art filled him with 
pleasure, such as no common mind could contain. His jour- 
nals of tours on the Continent, especially his Italian tours, 
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though hasty, fragmentary, and hidden in the small print 
of the appendix, are equal in value to many quartos. But 
the outward beauty, while it thrilled him, conducted him 
back to the higher inward beauty. Thus, amidst a raptu- 
rous description of the plain of the Velino, he turns aside 
to say: “ Much more beautiful, because made truly after 
God’s image, are the forms and colours of kind and wise 
and holy thoughts and words and actions; more truly beau- 
tiful is one hour of old Mrs. Price’s patient waiting for the 
Lord’s time, and her cheerful and kind interest in us all, 
feeling as if she owed us anything,—than this glorious val- 
ley of the Velinus.’? The strong practical tendency of his 
soul did not, as in some one-sided people, make him under- 
value the emotions of beauty and wonder. “I hold’? says 
he, “the lines ‘nil admirari,’ &c., to be as utterly false as 
any moral sentiment ever uttered.’’ And in other places, 
of the same maxim, he writes to an old pupil: “I suppose 
that Pococuranteism (excuse the word) is much the order of 
the day among young men. I observe symptoms of it 
here and am always dreading its ascendancy, though we 
have some who struggle nobly against it. I believe that 
‘ Nil admirari,’ in this sense, is the Devil’s favourite text ; 
and he could not choose a better to introduce his pupils into’ 
the more esoteric parts of his doctrine.’? And he loved to 
train his children, to see in external things that something 
deeper than the surface, which the false analysis of hard 
minds denies under the name of romance.”? “ Once again,” 
he writes home from Genoa, “Iam on the shore of the 
Mediterranean. I saw it only from a distance when I was 
last in Italy, but now Iam once more on its very edge, and 
have been on it and init. True it is, that the Mediterra- 
nean is no more than a vast mass of salt water, if people 
choose to think it so; but it is also the most magnificent 
thing in the world, if you choose to think it so; and it is as 
truly the latter as it is the former. And as the pococurante 
temper is not the happiest, and that which can admire 
heartily is much more akin to that which can love heartily, 
b d& ayaréiv bsq In Guows, SO, my children, I wish that if ever 
you come to Genoa, you may think the Mediterranean to 
be more than any common sea, and may be unable to look 
upon it without a deep stirring of delight.” 

The other quality, to which we alluded, is, however, still 
more rare. Many are tasteful, many are affectionate, but 
how few withal are strong! If one attribute more than 
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another strikes every reader in the life of Arnold, it is his 
earnestness. He took life, as he said, “in earnest? He 
felt a vocation; he saw a mighty work; he was up and 
doing. Mere scholarship, mere poetry, were flowers which 
he trampled down in his progress. It need scarcely be said, 
that while this made him contemn the puerilities of the Ox- 
ford school, it kept him equally remote from the toys and 
games of literature. He might have been a Parr, knowing 
to an ounce the weight of every chime of bells in England, 
or balancing the lines of lapidary Latin. But he was in 
earnest ; he felt life to be a reality. From beginning to end, 
his course shows no revery, no saunter. The petty dal- 
liances with poetry and poetic philosophy, which grace co- 
teries, and reduce even the scholar to a plaything, Arnold 
probably never thought of. Every pamphlet, every vol- 
ume, every letter, bears on sober and lofty realities. His 
very failure in his grand church-hypothesis, was the failure 
of a mind attempting the highest political problem. We 
are ashamed and humbled when we read of such men, and 
are led to inquire whether the secret of all powerful action 
in the ministry as out of it, does not reside in the concen- 
tration of mind and purpose on the very highest problems 
of the race. 


Arr. VIII.—1. Principal Documents relating to the Sur- 
vey of the Coast of the United States since 1816. Pub- 
lished by F. R. Hassler, Superintendent of the Survey. 
Two vols. 8vo. New York, 1834. 

2. Executive Congressional Documents since 1832 

3. Hirst Report of Professor 4. D. Bache, Superintendent 
of the Coast Survey, showing the Progress of the Work 
during the year ending November, 1844. 


Our readers who are in the habit of perusing the pro- 
ceedings of congress, must have seen frequent notices of the 
important work now in progress in our country, called the 
coast survey. Yet from the tenor of the frequent inquiries 
we have heard in reference to this work, we. are led to 
believe that there exists in the public mind generally no 
very definite idea of its nature and importance. We have 
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therefore thought that a few pages of our review devoted 
to a popular exposition of the objects, the method of ope- 
ration, and the history of the survey, would not be unin- 
teresting to our readers; and perhaps be of some service in 
the way of enlisting public opinion more generally in favour 
of the work, and of a liberal appropriation of means for its 
proper and speedy completion. 

The principal object of the coast survey, is the formation 
of an accurate map of the outline of our extended seaboard, 
from its northern extremity in the state of Maine, to the 
limits of our possessions on the Gulph of Mexico; giving 
the latitude and longitude of the principal points, a minute 
‘delineation of the line of the shore, a sketch of the topogra- 
phy of a slip of country parallel to the coast, an exact de- 
termination of the form of the bottom of the sea, within the 
‘space limited by the depth accessible to the ordinary 
sounding-line, the nature of the bottom, whether of clay, 
sand, or gravel, the position of bars, channels, and har- 
bours, the direction and velocity of currents, the depth and 
temperature of the water, the bearing of the magnetic 
needle, and all other particulars immediately connected with 
the wants and improvement of navigation. In the accu- 
rate determination of these points of immediate practical 
utility, a number of results in the highest degree interesting 
to science will also be obtained. Such as the data for a new 
determination of the form and magnitude of the earth; the 
variation of terrestrial gravity ; additions to our knowledge 
of the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism, and other deter- 
minations of a purely scientific nature, which are regarded 
with the highest interest by the learned in every part of the 
world. 

The importance of such a survey must be evident to every 
one who reflects on the nature of the art of navigation, and 
its connexion with the commerce, and consequently with 
the prosperity of our nation. It is not, however, a work in 
which this country is alone interested, but one which affects 
the whole civilized world. It is a duty which every nation 
owes to every other, and to humanity in general, to furnish 
the mariner with an authentic delineation of its coast. The 
dangers which threaten the sailor in the midst of the wide 
ocean, are nothing in comparison with those which beset 
him as he approaches the land. With ‘a sea-worthy’ 
vessel, and a wide space for unobstructed motion, he can 
laugh at the ordinary force of the winds and the waves. 
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These, however formidable they may appear to the inex- 
perienced landsman, are formed of yielding materials, and 
usually spend their force in merely changing the direction 
of the vessel, or in urging it more rapidly on its way; but 
the mere suspicion of a sunken rock, the position of which 
is not precisely known; or the unexpected appearance of a 
breaker, is sufficient to strike with terror the mariner who 
would brave unflinchingly the lightning and the tempest. 
The alternatives of life and death, of wealth and poverty, 
are almost every day unavoidably staked by some one on 
the accurate determination of the position of a head-land, a 
sand-bank, or the true direction of the needle ; and culpable 
must that nation be in the eyes of the world, who boasts of 
civilization, and yet does not furnish the data for these 
determinations. 

According to the statement of a journal of the day, the 
truth of which we have no reason to doubt, two hundred 
and eighty vessels were wrecked during the last year on 
our coast, in which one hundred and eighty lives were lost, 
together with an immense amount ef valuable property. 
Several of these vessels were, without doubt, strangers from 
foreign countries, allured to their destruction by the false 
representations of the existing maps. The sailor, in his 
approach to our coast, has hitherto been obliged to depend 
on the imperfect charts furnished by the surveys of the 
British government while we were a colony, with the 
exception of some additions and corrections, made by the 
energy and enterprise of Messrs. Blunt of New York. The 
consequence to ourselves of any unnecessary delay in com- 
pleting the survey, must be a want of a practical knowledge 
of the important points of our coast for the selection of har- 
bours, roads, &c.; the improvement of our means of 
defence in time of war, the lessening of the risk of life and 
property of those of our citizens engaged in commerce, and 
a lower estimation of our national character in the opinion 
of all civilized nations. : 

The importance and necessity of an accurate determina- 
tion of all the particulars we have mentioned, as the princi- 
pal objects of the coast survey, will be evident from a. brief 
account of the method employed by the mariner in his ap- 
proach to the land. When the weather will permit, he de- 
termines his latitude and longitude by celestial observation ; 
from a knowledge of these, he marks his position on the 

‘chart, and from this ascertains the course and distance of his 
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destined port, with a knowledge of all the shoals, currents, 
and obstructions of every kind which may lie in his way. 
Or if, as is often the case, in approaching land, the sky has 
been obscured for several days, and the anxious sailor is 
uncertain as to his “reckoning,” he must then have recourse 
to soundings. The number of fathoms of the line, and the 
kind of soil, whether sand, clay, gravel, &c., which adheres 
to the greased end of the deep sea-lead, being found to agree 
with the indications of a definite spot on the map, this 
is adopted as the position of the ship, and the bearing and 
distance of the yet unseen land determined from the same. 
Now, if the chart be incorrect with regard to the relative 
position of the several places, the variation of the needle, 
the situation of bars, &c., or, in reference to the na- 
ture and depth of the bottom, dangers of the most im- 
minent kind will await him. A national coast survey 
must therefore be as accurate as the existing state of science 
and the arts will permit it to be. An incorrect chart, pub- 
lished under national authority, may in many cases be 
worse than useless, since it may tend to inspire confidence 
of safety, and thus serve to repress the vigilance of the 
mariner, while he is surrounded with danger. 

The ordinary methods of land surveying, are entirely in- 
applicable to a work of this kind. It js impossible to com- 
bine together the partial determinations of small districts so 
as to produce an uniform and consistent whole. The length 
of a line of forty or fifty miles, extending from one jutting 
point to another, across the water, is often required within 
a limit of error which does not exceed a few feet, or per- 
haps inches; and the position of points must be determined 
at the distance of many miles from land, to serve as the 
bases of the sounding operations. The only method which 
can be employed to obtain accurate results of this kind, is 
one in which lines and angles are measured by means of 
trigonometry, combined with astronomical observations at 
the more important points. This method constitutes a 
branch of physico-mathematical Science, to which the name 
of geodesy has been applied. Its origin is to be referred to 
the various labours which have been instituted since the 
time of the astronomers of Alexandria, to determine the 
form and dimensions of the earth ; but it has only been 
brought to any degree of perfection since the middle of the 


last century, by the labours principal] oli 
French deat Principal’y of the English and 
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The general principles of this method of surveying, will 
be readily understood by a reference to the annexed dia- 
oe 1. In a convenient level place, a line, represented by 


BS 


AB, of several miles in length, is accurately measured. 
This line, which is the foundation of all the subsequent 
operations, is called the base line. Starting from it on 
either side, the country is formed into triangles, by erecting 
signals on ‘elevated points, properly chosen, until the whole 
length and breadth of the space to be surveyed j is covered 
with a net-work of triangles, The angles of these triangles 
being measured, the several sides can all be accurately de- 
duced by calculation from the measured base. For exam- 
ple, the angles at the points ABC being known, and the 
base AB measured, the sides AC and AB can be calculated 
by asimple rule of trigonometry. Again, the angles of the 
triangle CDB being measured, and the side CB being 
known from the last operation, the remaining sides CD and 
DB can be readily determined ; and in like manner, the 
length of the several sides throughout the whole series, 
may be obtained. A system of triangles thus connected, 
and of which the sides, in some cases, are more than fifty 
miles long, is called the primury triangulation. It is in- 
tended to ‘fix, with much more accuracy than could be 
attained by direct measurement, the relative position of the 
most important points of the survey. 2. The next step in the 
operation, is to divide, by a similar process, each of the 
larger triangles into a number of smaller ones, which may 
_gerve to determine the more important intermediate points, 
and form the bases of the minute survey, to which the 
whole surface of the country is submitted, as well as that 
of the bottom of the sea contiguous to the coast. This sys- 
tem of smaller triangles is known by the name of the 
secondary triangulation. 3. Connected with the primary 
triangulation, a series of astronomical observations are 
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made, for determining the latitude and longitude of the prin- 
cipal points,the results of which may serve to check the triangu- 
lation, and establish on the chart the parallels of latitude, 
and meridians of longitude. Such a survey is susceptible 
of great accuracy, and possesses within itself the data for its 
own verification. First, the accuracy of the measurement 
of each triangle can be immediately verified by the well- 
known theorem of geometry, which declares that the sum 
of the three angles of every triangle must be equal to 180 
degrees ; and secondly, the lines, and indeed the whole ope- 
ration, can be verified by measuring one side of a triangle 
in a distant part of the survey, and comparing the result 
thus obtained, with the length deduced by computation 
from the original base. If the two agree within a few 
inches, the work is considered correct. , 

It might appear, at first sight, that the process here’ 
described, is one of no great difficulty of execution, and that 
it could be safely intrusted to men of ordinary scientific 
acquirements. Indeed, such an opinion has been expressed 
in congress: but nothing can be further from the truth ; 
and any line of policy in reference to the coast survey, 
founded on this opinion, would be attended with the most 
disastrous consequences to the success of the work. Ever 
error of measurement or of observation, every fault of calcu- 
lation or omission of circumstances, is increased and multi- 
plied as the survey is extended, until they amount to dis- 
crepancies utterly inadmissible in an operation of this kind. 
To insure, therefore, the requisite degree of accuracy, all 
the resources of physical science, and all the appliances of 
the mechanic arts, must be brought iuto requisition to meet 
the difficulties which present themselves from time to time, 
under the constantly varying circumstances. The truth of 
these remarks will be evident from a more minute exami- 
nation of some of the processes of the operation. 

To measure a base line, may appear a simple and easy 
operation ; and this is the case where no minute degree of 
accuracy is required, and when the line is of no considera- 
ble length: but in a large survey it forms, perhaps, the most. ° 
tedious part of the work, and under the most favourable 
circumstances, presents difliculties which never fail to call 
forth the scientific resources and inventive powers of the 
Operator. Although a bar of metal at rest on the ground, 
may appear to have a fixed and unalterable length, yet we 
find, on examination, that it is almost constantly in a state 
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of change, expanding or contracting continually with the 
varying temperature of the day and the season. A line of 
six miles in length, measured in mid-winter, with an iron rod, 
would appear about eighteen feet shorter, if measured again 
during a warm day in summer, with the same instrument : 
the temperature of the measuring rods must therefore be 
carefully noted, and the expansions and contractions 
allowed for. In the measurement of the base, near London, 
for the trigonometrical survey of England, deal rods were 
at first used; and although these were made of well 
seasoned timber, and carefully varnished, yet the changes 
in their length, produced by the moisture and dryness of the 
air, were so considerable, that all confidence in the results 
deduced from them was takenaway. Glass rods of twenty 
feet in length, and supported in wooden frames, were after- 
wards substituted in the place of these. In the American 
survey, under the direction of Mr. Hassler, the whole 
measuring rod consisted of an assemblage of four iron bars, 
each of two metres (39.4 inches) in length; these were 
clamped together and supported in a wooden trough, pre- 
pared for the purpose; the bars had previously been accu- 
rately compared with a copy of the French standard, which 
had been obtained by Mr. Hassler, in 1799. It also 
requires no inconsiderable skill to place the rods in two 
consecutive positions ii a straight line, and to make the be- 
ginning of the one exactly coincide with the ending of the 
other. In the French and English surveys, the latter object 
was attempted to be effected by the simple contact of the ends 
of the rod with a fixed obstacle, while in the American sur- 
vey, the same object was more accurately attained by an 
optical contact. For this purpose, a hair was stretched 
across a semicircular opening at the end of the bar, and 
made to coincide with the image of the intersection of two 
lines drawn on a plate of ivory attached to a microscope, 
which was itself fixed for the time on a stand entirely sepa- 
rate from the support of the rod. The microscope remain- 
ing undisturbed, the rod was carried forward to a new posi- 
tion, and the hair stretched across the opening in the hinder 
end made to coincide with the same point. The micro- 
scope was next moved forward and adjusted to the hair on 
the front end of the rod, and so on to the end of the opera- 
tion. Again, the line thus measured in the most favourable 
position, although its parts may be in the same plane, is in 
reality not a straight ’line, hae part of a polygon, the. 
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sides of which are each equal in length to the measuring 
rod, described around the curvature of the earth. This 
polygonal line must be reduced to a continuous curve at 
the mean elevation of the level of the sea. 

The next important point which deserves particular no- 
tice, is the establishment and mensuration of the angles of 
the primary triangles. In order to insure the best results, 
the triangles should be as nearly equilateral as the surface 
of the ground will admit, and the sides from twenty to thir- 
ty and even fifty miles inlength. To satisfy these conditions 
requires a very careful exploration of the country by an ex- 
perienced eye. That the precise position of the angular point 
may be observed at the distance mentioned, artificial signals 
are required and of these several different kinds have been 
employed. Inthe English survey simple masts were erected 
and they were found to answer very well when projected 
against a clear sky but when the back ground was a dark 
object they were not distinctly visible even when painted 
white. In other surveys balls elevated on the top of masts 
were used. In the survey of the coast of the United States, 
Mr. Hassler, employed at first truncated cones of burnished 
tin which reflected an image of the sun, and being elevated 

‘on masts were seen at a great distance, but the instrument 
which has superceded all others for this purpose, and is 
now used on the coast survey, is that called the Heliotrope, 
the invention of Professor Gauss of Gottengen. It consists 
essentially of a small mirror placed immediately over the 
angular point and so adjusted that a beam of reflected sun 
light is thrown directly into the telescope of the distant ob- 
server. ‘To keep the beam constantly in the proper direc- 
tion from which it would soon be deflected by the motion 
of the sun, a person is employed to adjust the mirror anew, 
from time to time, and for the more ready effecting of this, 
it is attached to a telescope through which the distant sta- 
tion can be distinctly seen. The telescope being properly 
pointed, the beam of sun light is directed along a line par- 
allel to the axis of the instrument, by means of two holes 
in screens attached to its side. By this arrangement, a 
mirror of a few mches in diameter, can be distinctly ob- 
served in a clear day at the distance of forty or fifty miles. 
_ The determination of the precise magnitude of the angle, 
included between any two sides of the large triangles, is a 
delicate operation for the performance of which different 
struments have been employed. The first surveyors who 
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aimed at any accuracy, used a large quadrant of a circle 
divided to the fraction of a minute and furnished with two 
telescopic sights, one of which being directed to the signal 
at one end of one of the lines, and the other sight to the 
signal at the end of the other line, the arc included between 
the two directions was the measure of the angle required. 
This instrument, simple as it may appear, is liable to be in- 
fluenced by so many causes of error that the use of it has 
been abandoned. {It is practically impossible to divide a 
circle into a given number of parts, all precisely equal 
among themselves. To obviate the errors arising from this 
cause, an instrument consisting of an entire circle was used 
in the survey on which was founded the French system of 
weights and measures. A repetition of the measurement of 
the angle being made in succession, on the different parts 
of the circumference of the circle, the errors of the divisions 
would tend to balance each other, and the average of all 
the measurements would be a nearer approximation to the 
truth. There is, however, the objection to the use of this 
instrument, that it merely gives the measure of the angle 
in the plane of the sides of the triangle, while for the pur- 
poses of the survey, the horizontal angle, or that of a spher- 
ical triangle described on the convex surface of the earth is 
required ; consequently a redfiction is to be made, formed on 
an additional observation of the angle of altitude of the one 
station above the other. In the English survey a large 
theodolite was employed, This is an instrument which 
differs from the repeating circle, in having the telescopic 
sight, moveable in a vertical plane, so that while the gradu- 
ated circle is horizontal, the telescope can be directed to a 
point above the horizontal plane, and in this way the spher- 
ical angle is directly obtained without subsequent calcula- 
tion. In the beginning of the coast survey of the United 
States, the angles of the primary triangles were measured 
with a theodolite of two feet in diameter, but for this was 
afterwards substituted a more perfect instrument by Traugh- 
ton and Sims, of London, which has been used with ad- 
mirable success since 1836. The graduated circle of this 
theodolite, is thirty inches in diameter, and it is said to ex- 
ceed any other instrument ever made for the same purpose, 
‘both in the size of the telescope and the power of the mi- 
croscope, for reading the divisions. Butno instrument con- 
structed by human means can be expected to be perfectly 
accurate. Notwithstanding all the care that may be be- 
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stowed on it by the maker, it will be found affected with er- 
rors inseparable from the very nature of the material, and, 
therefore, it becomes the duty of the surveyor, to adopt such 
methods of observation as may serve, in the greatest de- 
gree, to diminish the errors or to cause those of opposite 
tendencies to balance each other. It is truly.surprising to 
what a degree of accuracy ingenuity has carried the princi- 
ple of the elimination of error_in works of the kind ; but 
the proper application of this principle can only be made 
by one who to much experience, adds a profound know- 
ledge of physico-mathematical science. 

After the triangulation of a district has been completed, 
and the exact relative position of every point in the survey 
accurately protracted, it isnext required to draw on the map 
the lines of relative latitude and longitude. For this pur- 
pose were the earth a perfect sphere; the bearing of any 
one of the principal lines with reference to the true north 
being obtained, that of all the other lines could be calcu- 
lated and the lines of latitude and longitude for the whole 
chart be accurately projected; but as the earth is not per- 
fectly spherical, this method is not to be relied on, and there- 
fore the bearing, orthe azimuth asit is called, of differentlines 
in distant parts of the survey must be determined. The 
simplest method of accomplishing this is by means of the 
theodolite directed first along one of the lines of the survey, 
and then to the pole star when it is farthest east,and also when 
arthest to the west of the meridian. The mean angle be- 
tween these positions is the quantity required. But even 
the frequent determination of the azimuth cannot be relied 
upon solely for giving the difference of longitude, especially 
when the survey has considerable breadth in an east and 
west direction. In addition to it, astronomical observations 
should be frequently made at fixed points, such as those of 
the occultation of siars by the moon, of solar eclipses, &c., 
which may also serve to determine the longitude from the 
first meridian. The employment of the magnetic telegraph 
also affords a ready method of determining the difference of 
time, and hence the longitude between the several points of 
the survey which may Happen to be near its path ; and even 
in some cases it strikes us, a wire might be temporarily ex- 
tended from one point to another for the same purpose, the 
return part of the circuit being formed by the ground. 

In order to be constantly assured of the accuracy of the 
work, the tests of verification should be frequently applied. 
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The sum of the three angles should exhibit what is called 
the spherical excess; and the base of verification in measure- 
ment and computation, give the same result within a few 
feet, even in a length of five or six miles, and at the distance 
it may be of several hundred miles from the original base. 
Such accuracy has been obtained in the great surveys of 
Europe and will undoubtedly be exhibited in the American 
survey- 

Trigonometrical surveys of the kind we have described, 
have been made or are now in progress in various 
parts of the world, namely, in Austria, Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, Hanover, Prussia, Swabea, Bohemia, and the: 
German States generally, Italy, Naples, and Sicily, Swit- 
zerland, France, England, the British possessions in India 
and the territory of the French colony in Algiers. Eu- 
rope is indeed covered with a series of triangulations, 
from the south of Sicily to the polar circle, from Iceland to 
the interior of Russia, from Bordeaux to the frontier of 
Turkey. Some of these commenced in the latter part of 
the last century, are still in progress. 

The American coast survey was recommended to con- 
gress by President Jefferson, during the session of 1807, and 
an appropriation of $50,000 was made for the work in 
February of the same year. During the following month 
circulars were addressed by the Secretary of the Treasury,. 
Mr. Gallatin, to a number of scientific gentlemen, requesting 
their opinion individually, as to the plans to be adopted for 
carrying out the provisions of the law. Thirteen answers 
were returned to these circulars, which were submitted to a 
committee of the members of the American Philosophical 
Society, at the head of which was the president of the insti- 
tution, Dr. Patterson. After a full consideration of the 
merits of the several plans proposed, that submitted by 
Mr. Hassler, a native of Switzerland, who had been em- 
ployed in operations of the same kind in his own country, 
was adopted. The survey was however destined to meet 
with many delays and difficulties. On account of the 
threatening aspect of public affairs in reference to a rupture: 
with Great Britain, nothing was done in the way of imme- 
diate preparation for the work until August, 1811, when 
Mr. Hassler was sent to England to procure the necessary 
apparatus for carrying into operation the plans proposed by 
himself; but before the instruments could be furnished war 
was declared, and the agent was detained as an alien 


enemy, until 1815. 
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In August, 1816, Mr. Hassler was formally appointed 
superintendent of the coast survey, and immediately en- 
tered on the duties of his office in the way of exploring the 
country for the purpose of discovering a suitable position 
for the establishment of a base line. A locality for this es- 
sential part of the survey, was finally chosen in that part 
of New Jersey which borders on the Hudson, and is imme- 
diately behind the perpendicular ledge of rocks well known 
to the traveller on that river by the name of the Palisades. 
The base line was measured in the spring of 1817, and was 
found to be 30999.8 English feet, or a little more than five 
miles and a half long. During the same year, a series of 
triangles founded on this base and spreading over the basin of 
the lower part of the Hudson, including New York bay and 
the adjoining country, was established, in order to the ex- 
tension of the survey north and south, along the sea-board. 
Also to be assured at the beginning of the work, of the 
accuracy of the instruments and methods employed, a base 
of verification was measured on the south shore of Long 
Island, near the Narrows, the length of which deduced from 
the triangulation, was found to agree with the actual mea- 
surement within about eight inches, the whole length of the 
line being 254434 English feet, or nearly five miles. 

We might conclude from these facts that the survey had 
now been commenced in good earnest, and that the work 
would be prosecuted to a successful termination, with a 
liberal support from the government, but this was not des- 
tined to be the case ; before Mr. Hassler could have an op- 
portunity of presenting a report of the result of his labours 
during the year, the survey was effectively discontinued by 
an act of congress, passed in April, 1818. The principal 
cause of this sudden stoppage of the work is to be attributed 
to a want of a proper appreciation of the importance of the 
object, anda knowledge of the nature of the operations, 
combined with the embarrassed state of the public finance 
in consequence of the war which had just terminated. 

In 1827 after a lapse of ten years, the coast survey was 
again called to public attention by the enlightened policy 
of the Hon. Samuel L. Southard, the Secretary of the Na- 
vy, who in his reports to congress repeatedly urged the ne- 
cessity of resuming the survey on the original plan. Fi- 
nally, after another delay, the law of 1807 was revived in 
July, 1832, and the President again authorized to employ 
such astronomers and other persons as he should deem pro- 
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per for carrying on the work. In August of the same year, 
Mr. Hassler was reappointed to the charge of the survey, 
and continued in the employment until the time of his death, 
in November, 1843, 

During the interval of the interruption of the survey, Mr. 
Hassler presented a memoir on the subject to the American 
Philosophical Society, which was published in the transac- 
tions of this body in 1825. It contains a minute account of 
the plans adopted for carrying on the work, a description 
of the instruments he had procured for the purpose, and of 
the labours which had been performed in 1817. This me- 
moir was received with much favour by competent judges 
abroad, and the commendation bestowed on it was of no 
little importance in awaking a sentiment of national pride, 
which had considerable influence in assisting the passage 
of the act authorizing the renewal of the survey in 1832, 

Mr. Hassler’s first report on the progress of the work, 
was made in 1834, Under the new organization, the 
primary triangulation was conducted exclusively by the 
superintendent. The secondary triangulations were carried 
on simultaneously in different districts, by three principal 
assistants, namely, by Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Blunt, and Cap- 
tain Swift. The topographical operations, which consist in 
the filling up of the minute survey of the secondary trian- 
gles, was intrusted to five or six separate parties, each con- 
sisting of an assistant and five or six men. The hydrogra- 
phical determinations were made by officers of the navy, 
detached by the executive department for the purpose. 

The sounding operations were carried on by the recipro- 
cal observations of three observers on shore, and two on 
board the vessel. The position of the vessel at the points 
corresponding to the several soundings, was thus obtained 
by the measurement of five angles and two base lines. This 
system of operation was carried out as far as the land could 
be seen, or about twelve miles ; beyond this, the position of 
soundings was determined by means of celestial observa- 
tions for latitude, and the indications of the chronometer for 
longitude. 

Under this organization, the work appears to have 
been prosecuted up to the present time, but with very 
variable success. The first operations after the recom- 
mencement of the survey, was to uncover the station points 
of the triangulation of 1817, which had been preserved, in 
come cases, by truncated cones of stone-ware, sunk suffi. 
ciently below the surface of the ground ; and in others, by 
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drilling a hole of two inches in diameter into the solid rock; 
an accurate description of the locality having been placed 
on record. The new survey was at first based on the tri- 
angwation of 1817, and extended north and south from 1% 
but in 1834, a new and much longer base was measured on 
that part of the south shore of Long Island, which extends 
along what is called Fire Island Beach, near the light- 
‘house The measurement was completed in forty-five 
days, with the apparatus before mentioned, and described 
in the transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
and. its length found to be 83 miles. The position of 
this base on the level beach, and but little above tide- 
water, offered unusual facilities for an operation of this 
kind. It presented, however, the disadvantage which results 
from the impossibility of permanently marking the termina- 
tions of the line, on account of the encroachments of the sea. 
To avoid the effect of this occurrence, which is said to have 
since actually taken place at one end, the base was re-~ 
ferred, by triangulation, to two permanent and elevated 
points, from twelve to twenty miles inland: the distance 
between these is known in the reports of the survey by the 
name of the mountain base. Notwithstanding the objections 
which have been urged against this base, its great length,and 
the facilities which the position afforded for exact measure- 
ment, will perhaps more than compensate for the want of 
permanency in the points which mark its extremities. For 
should circumstances ever render it necessary to verify this 
base by another measurement a line applicable to the pur- 
pose, could be readily deduced from the mountain base ; but 
from the present indications of the accuracy of the primary 
triangulation, such a necessity will probably never exist. 

We have found considerable difficulty in ascertaining the 
precise state of the survey up to the time of the death of 
Mr. Hassler, but from the examinations of a committee of 
congress in 1842, it appears that the primary triangulation 
extended from Mount Carmel, in Connecticut, to Yard’s, 
near Philadelphia, including twenty primary stations, and 
covering 3,577 square miles. The secondary triangulation 
exceeded in extent the primary, and included the space 
along the coast from Narraganset bay in Rhode Island to 
Cape Henlopen at the mouth of the Delaware bay. It cov- 
ered a surface of about 11,000 square miles, while the topo- 
graphical and hydrographical surveys up to the same time 
mee over about 4,200, and 5,600 square miles, respec- 
tively. 
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Although the coast survey had apparently been recom- 
menced in 1832 under the most flattering circumstances, yet 
it must be confessed that during the ten years which followed, 
its progress was not suchas the friends of the work and the 
public generally had reason to expect. Recalled to impor- 
tant duties requiring great personal exertions, and the ad- 
justment of perplexing difficulties, at a period when most 
men begin to withdraw from the ordinary duties of active 
life, Mr. Hassler no longer possessed the practical ability to 
carry cut fully the plans devised by himself: a quarter of a 
century before, But we desire not to dwell on this part of 
the history of the survey, and would rather call to public 
attention the great indebtedness of the work to the early la- 
bours of Mr. Hassler; and perhaps we cannot present this 
in language more appropriate than that of his successor, 
at the beginning of his first report. «The coast survey 
owes its present form and perhaps its existence to the zeal 
and scientific ability of the late superintendent, who devo- 
ted the energies of a life to it; and who but for its inter- 
ruption at a period when he was in the prime of manhood, 
and its suspension for nearly fifteen years, might have seen 
its completion. Thé difficult task of creating resources of 
practical science for carrying on such a work upon a suita- 
ble scale, required no common zeal and perseverance for its 
accomplishment, especially at a time when our country was 
far from having attained her present position of scientific 
acquirement,and when public opinion washardly sufficiently 
enlightened to see the full advantage of thoroughness in ex- 
ecuting the work. For his successful struggle against great 
difficulties, his adopted country will do honour to his mem- 
ory as the pioneer of a useful national undertaking.” 

‘The appointment of Alexander D. Bache, LL.D., to the 
office of superintendent of the coast survey, took place in 
December, 1843, and the acceptance of this gentleman, well 
known for his scientific labours in every part of the civi- 
lized world, and highly esteemed for his moral qualities by 
all who enjoy the pleasure of his acquaintance, was re- 
ceived by the friends of the survey as a guarantee that it 
would now be prosecuted with energy and skill to a suc 
cessful termination. The appointment of Dr. Bache was 
urged on the President by letters from most of the men of 
scientific reputation in our country, and we know that 
it has received the approbation of some of the most dis- 
tinguished cultivators of physical science in Europe, In 
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filling an office of this kind it was gratifying to find that 
political considerations were entirely disregarded, and the 
merits and fitness of the individual alone considered. 

Soon after the appointment of Dr. Bache he submitted a 
plan of operation for the ensuing season, which was fully 
approved by the Hon. John C. Spencer, Secretary of the 
Treasury, who during his continuance in office exhibited 
the most lively interest in the coast survey, and readily lent 
his talents and his influence to every plan which might 
serve to improve its condition. The peculiar feature of the 
plan proposed by Dr. Bache was the immediate verification 
and closing of the primary triangulation of Mr. Hassler by 
measuring a base line as near as possible to the southern 
termination ofhis labours. It was considered, in justice to his 
memory, that as little of the work of others as practicable 
should be included in his series previous to its verification ; 
and it was also deemed most proper to assign this measure- 
ment to his senior assistant, James Ferguson, Esq. It was 
also proposed to verify the main triangulation, on Long 
Island Sound, by measuring a base as near as possible to its 
northern termination, besides extending as far as practical 
all parts of the survey. ' 

The first report of Dr. Bache, exhibiting the progress of 
the survey during the year ending November, 1844, was 
presented to the senate in December of the same year. Our 
limits will only permit us to give a very brief account 
of its contents. It is the only report we have met with in 
searching for the materials of this article that gives a clear 
idea of the actual state of the survey, at the time it was 
made,and accompanied with maps for its proper illustra- 
tion. There is another peculiarity of the report which de- 
serves notice as exhibiting a characteristic of Dr. Bache. 
We allude to the scrupulous care with which he gives to” 
each assistant his due credit even in case of a mere sugges- 
tion. 


The reportis divided into several different sections; the first 
of which gives an account of t! 


1€ survey from Narraganset 
bay northward and eastward. In this quarter the primary 


triangulation, which is still under theimmediate charge of the 
superintendent, has been extended across the state of Rhode ~ 
Island and apart of Massachusetts, Five primary stations 
were occupied and angles observed from, fifty-three differ- 
ent points of the survey. The whole number of angles 
measured by the superinten dentduring the season is 2,753, 
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and the surface included within the triangles is about 1100 
square miles. The secondary triangulation in the same sec- 
tion has been extended so as to include Buzzard’s Bay and 
the greater part of the Vineyard sound. ‘The area covered 
by it is 379 square miles. The work was planned and ex- 
ecuted by assistant C. M. Eakin. The topographical 
operations in the same quarter, cover a total area of one 
hundred and forty square miles. The soundings, under the 
direction of the naval officers, on this part of the coast have 
been nearly completed from Point Judith to New Bedford, 
inclusive. 

The next division of the work extends from Narraganset 
Bay to New York, and thence to to the capes of the Dela- 
ware. The main triangulation of this section, which is 
connected with the primary triangulation of Mr. Hassler, 
near Fire Island base, was extended by one of the principal 
assistants, Edmund Blunt, Esq., over Long Island Sound, to 
Narraganset Bay. -This work was not originally intended to 
take the place of a primary triangulation, but the care 
bestowed on it appeared to justify its provisional adoption 
as such, with the precaution of measuring at once a base 
near the north end, for its verification. An eligible situa- 
tion for a base was found on the site of the Providence and 
Boston railway, the road having been originally graded for 
two tracks, and only one kaving been constructed, a wide 
space was left on the side, which offered in one place an ad- 
mirable location for the purpose, being easily connected with 
the triangulation, and affording a straight base of about 
eleven miles long. The measurement was commenced on 
the 11th of September, and completed on the 28th of No- 
vember. The apparatus employed was the same used 
by Mr. Hassler, at Fire Island Beach, with some improve- 
ments by Mr. Blunt. This base is intended to close the 
survey made under the direction of Mr. Hassler, at the 
north, and to serve as a base of departure for a new primary 
triangulation, for the further extension of the work. The 
operations for deep sea-soundings, have been continued off 
the coast, in this district, under the charge of Commander 
T. R. Gedney, of the navy; and have been carried out 
from the land to the distance of from seventy to one 
hundred miles, and to a depth of more than one hundred 
fathoms. They now extend from beyond the eastern 
extremity of Long Island to the capes of the Delaware. 

The next section relates to the extension of the secondary 
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triangulation, which had previously reached southward to. 
the mouth of the Delaware, under the care of Captain 
Johnstone, of the army. The party surveyed seventy-four 
square miles, and occupied twenty-seven stations ; and also 
‘prepared the ground for the “plane-table’?. operations of 
next season. The topographical survey of the shore of 
Delaware River and Bay, and also the soundings of the 
latter, have been finished. The hydrographical operations 
have also been carried on southward and eastward of Cape 
Henlopen, to the extent of about one hundred and fifty 
square miles, 

Another section of the report gives the operations in the 
‘Chesapeake Bay, relating to the selection and measurement 
of the proposed base for the southern verification of Mr. 
Hassler’s triangulation. After considerable reconnoitering, 
the site of this base was finally chosen, by the superintend- 
ent, on Kent Island, in the Chesapeake, about thirty miles 
below Baltimore, and opposite Annapolis. It is five miles 
and four-tenths long, and was measured by Mr. Ferguson, 
with the same apparatus employed by Mr. Hassler, on the 
original base. Although the final verification of Mr. Hass- 
ler’s survey cannot be completed until the primary triangu- 
lation is brought to this base, yet it is satisfactory to know, 
says Dr. Bache, that the results afforded through the secon- 
dary triangles, show a remarkable coincidence in the length 
of one of the sides, as computed from this base and from 
the original one, the difference not exceeding twenty inches 
in a line of twelve miles. Mr. Ferguson has also been en- 
gaged in the ‘reconnoissance’ for continuing the primary 
triangulation of Mr. Hassler, so as to connect it with the 
base of verification ; also the triangulation from the ends of 
the same base has been commenced ; seven primary sta- 
tions and one secondary, have been occupied ; the area in- 
cluded within this triangulation is 420 square miles. 

The progress already made in this work, leaves only five 
Stations to complete the intended connexion with Kent 
Island base, and when this is accomplished, the surveys 
executed by Mr. Hassler and his assistants, will be included 
between two bases of verification about three hundred and 
thirty miles apart, between which the work will be nearly 
or quite complete, over an area reaching from Maryland to 
Massachusetts. | 

Jn addition to the work just mentioned, a secondary 
ttlangulation, near the head of the Chesapeake Bay, 
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was commenced, which now includes twenty-nine stations, 
and covers ninety-five square miles. Also plane-table 
surveys were made on the shore of the Chesapeake, and the 
adjacent country, which cover upwards of eighty square 
miles, and hydrographical surveys were made, covering an 
area of more than one hundred and fifty square miles. 

Besides the operations we have described, others of a 
more miscellaneous kind have been undertaken. Ex- 
plorations have been made, we believe, by Mr, Poe 
Gerdes, in North Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, for commencing the survey in these differ. 
ent states, during the next season. Astronomical ob- 
servations for determining the latitude, longitude, and azi- 
muth, have been made by the superintendents at several 
of the stations of the primary triangulations. A series of 
observations for latitude have been made at the two 
extremes of the main triangulation, and for azimuth, near 
the north end, by Mr. Blunt. Also a series of observations 
for the same purpose, have been carried on by the assist- 
ants, near Kent Island. It is to be regretted that the 
astronomical instruments belonging to the survey were 
found defective, and that the superintendent was obliged to 
borrow from Columbia College, and West Point, articles of 
the kind necessary to the prosecution of the work. 

A series of magnetic observations on the variation, the 
dip, and the intensity of the needle, were made by Profes- 
sor Renwick, of Columbia College, in some of the principal 
harbours of Long Island Sound. The most important of 
these elements, the variation, is required immediately, to 
finish a series ef charts of this district, now preparing for 
publication. At several points, observations on the tides, 
the velocity and temperature of currents, the change in 
the position of bars, have been carried on, together with a 
series of observations on meteorology. 

It is the settled policy of the present superintendent, to 
give the results of the survey to the public as soon as they 
are accurately determined; and in accordance with this, 
four sheets of the map of New York bay and harbour 
have been published; and one hundred and sixty-nine 
copies distributed, under authority of an act of Congress, 
It is, however, a matter of mortification, that a narrow- 
minded consideration of. false economy, should have 
restricted the number to be distributed to three hundred, 
This number is insufficient to supply even the institutions 
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in the different congressional districts, whose representatives 
have applied for them; leaving none to be sent to foreign 
governments, and literary and scientific societies at home 
and abroad. Provision was not even made for furnishing 
our own naval vessels; but we hope more-liberal views 
have prevailed among the members of the last congress, 1n 
reference to this subject, and that ample provision has or 
will be made for the free distribution of these maps, and 
the immediate publication of all the work now finished in 
the office. 

From the report of the superintendent, it appears 
that there exists a large amount of material, the accu- 
mulation of past years, in part or quite ready for publi- 
cation. ‘To withold this unnecessarily from the public, is 
trifling with the lives and fortunes of our citizens, and doing 
violence to the commercial property of some of our most im- 
portant cities. ‘To show that we do not express ourselves 
too strongly on this point, we will refer to some discoveries 
made during the present year, which are given in the 
several parts of Dr. Bache’s report, and exhibit in a strong 
light, the imperative necessity of the immediate publication of 
the results obtained, as well as the efficient extension of 
the wark. At the close of a report made by Lieutenant 
Commandant Blake, to the superintendent, are the follow- 
ing remarks. ‘TJ cannot forbear calling your attention to 
the great deficiencies in the existing charts of this dangerous 
section of tlie coast, upon which I have been employed this 
season. ‘They all appear to have been founded upon sur- 
veys made before the Revolution, with some amendments 
and additions; but even immediately off the important port 
of New Bedford and Fairhaven, where nearly three hun- 
dred whale ships are owned, I found dangerous single 
rocks near one of the main ship channels, with but five 
feet of water on them, entirely omitted in the latest publi- 
cation.” 

The same gentleman states that the survey of Delaware 
Bay shows a perfectly safe and direct channel for merchant 
vessels of the largest size, where no channel has hereto- 
fore been supposed to exist. It presents several advantages 
over the old channel, and must be of great importance to 
the commerce of Philadelphia; also three new channels 
have been discovered over the « Cape May ridges,’’ which 
will be of great utility in the coal trade of the same city: 
and a dangerous shoal, hitherto known to but few, if any, 
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of the pilots, near the main ship channel, has been traced 
out in the same district. The charts of Delaware Bay have 
been found entirely unworthy of confidence. The position 
assigned by the most authentic of them to one of the prin- 
cipal lighthouses, is nearly seven miles in error. Several 
dangerous shoals, with but a few feet of water upon them, 
and on which numerous wrecks have occurred, are placed 
from three to five miles from their true position ; and the bay 
is represented in one part as fifteen miles in width, when it 
is actually found by the survey to be but seven. 

It is expedient and proper, inall cases, to give the coast sur- 
vey all the advantages of popularity which discoveries of 
the kind just mentioned entitle it to, and in accordance with 
this view, but without wishing to diminish, in the least de- 
gree, the well-merited reputation of the officers who may be 
engaged in the sounding operations, we must, in this place, 
express our decided disapprobation of the name given the 
new channel into the harbour of New York. Thousands who 
have heard of the Gedney channel, are unacquainted with 
the fact, that it is one of the legitimate offsprings of the 
coast survey, and that all engaged in the work, were con- 
cerned inthe discovery. The name of Coast Survey Chan- 
nel, would be, in our opinion, a more appropriate title. 

From the account we have given of the report of the 
superintendent, it.must be evident that more work has 
been performed during the past year, than in any previous 
year of the history of the survey, and this will appear more 
worthy of notice, when the difficulties are considered, 
with which Dr. Bache had to contend, in entering on the 
duties of his office. The records of the labours of his pre- 
decessor, were to be deciphered, accounts were to be ad- 
justed with the treasury department, which had been a 
perpetual source of perplexity to almost every secretary ; 
prejudices in favour of old plans, and against the intro- 
duction of new ones, were to be overcome; and in short, 
almost an entirely new and more efficient organization was 
required, with a set of instructions for carrying it into ope- 
ration during the coming year. 

One of the plans adopted by Dr. Bache, we cannot speak 
of but in terms of the highest commendation. We allude to 
the apportioning of the work of calculation, and of verifica- 
tion, as well as of celestial observations, at certain points, 
among a number of the most distinguished practical astron- 
omers of our country. By this arrangement, science will 
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be encouraged and the interests of the survey advanced. 
Those who have heretofore devoted themselves to the 
acquisition of knowledge for its own sake, will receive 
a new stimulus in the moderate compensation allowed 
for their labours, as well as in the honour of partici- 
pating in a national work of this kind. The cost of 
the survey will be diminished, on account of the smaller 
amount of pay required by a person who remains at home, 
and devotes but a part of his time to the employment; and 
it will also be more rapidly advanced, as well as additional 
security offered against error, by a greater division of labour, 
while the principal officers of the survey, released from-the 
labours of calculation, can devote themselves, even in 
winter, to the field operations of the southern triangulations, 
To insure the full advantages of this plan, a rule should be 
established, that no person be thus employed, whose repu- 
tation does not rest on actual contributions to astronomical 
science, which have received the commendation of compe- 
tent judges. The effect of this rule, would be to exclude a 
host of pretenders, and place in merited relief those on 
whose labours the scientific character of our country, in this 
line, really depends. 

In accordance with this plan, which received the approba- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, W. C. Bond, Esq., 
was engaged to make a series of astronomical observations 
at Cambridge, and Professor E. O. Kendall at Philadel- 
phia. Sears W. Walker, well known for his attainments 
in practical astronomy, is engaged in the reduction of 
astronomical observations. His report shows that con- 
siderable progress has already been made in the work 
committed to him; five out of nine classes of astronomi- 
cal phenomena brought to bear upon the longitude of 
a central point of the survey, &nd embracing the results 
of seventy-two different observations, are completed. Mr. 
Bond has reported the result of a series of occulta- 
tions and moon-culminating stars; and Mr. Kendall has 
already funished interesting approximate results obtained 
with an Ertel circle for latitude. Professor Pierce, of Har- 
vard University has been employed in determining the Jon- 
gitude approximately, between Liverpool and Boston, by 
the repeated exchange of chronometers, through the means 
of the steam packets. Also, as the beginning of a system 
of verification of the astronomical observations made by the 
officers of the survey, those of Mr. Blunt near the southern 
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termination of his triangulation in Brooklyn, have been cal- 
culated by Professor S. Alexander, of Princeton, and obser- 
vations of the superintendent are now in the hands of the 
same gentleman, to be submitted to the same ordeal. 
The valuable labours of Professor Ren wick, which may be 
considered as belonging to the same organization, have 
been already mentioned; and from the whole results of 
the Jast year in reference to this plan, there can be no doubt 
of its importance to the work, and its beneficial effects on 
the science of the country. 

It would also appear to be another favourite measure of 
Dr. Bache, to enlist in the cause of the coast survey the 
talents and the influence of the officers of the army and 
navy, as well as to employ the recent graduates of West 
Point ; the work offering to the latter an admirable school 
of practice. It is gratifying to learn that under the new 
organization, the gentlemen connected with these depart- 
ments have shown a desire to engage in the work, and we 
cannot but hope soon to see the survey, with a more liberal 
appropriation, carried forward with increasing energy, un- 
der the generous rivalry of a number of additional parties,, 
filled with gentlemen from these sources. 

The concluding part of the report gives a statement of the 
intended operations of the next year, and also an estimate of 
the expense of the work with the same organization as 
last year. This amounts to eighty-eight thousand dollars 
for expense of the survey, and twelve thousand dollars for 
the publication of the work of past years. “ With this appro- 
priation,” says Dr. Bache, “ which does not exceed that of 
recent years, I feel confident that the work marked out in 
the foregoing report may be accomplished, the field and 
water operations carried on in the eastern, middle and 
southern sections of the work ; and the speedy publication 
of the results be secured.”? “ While I thus submit an esti- 
mate, grounded upon the past policy of the executive 
and congress, in reference to the progress of the survey of 
the coast I would be wanting in my duty, did I not show 
how the work might be more rapidly advanced. I feel the 
more obliged to make this statement, because selfish mo- 
tives might be supposed to prompt me as superintendent of 
the work to desire a continuance rather than its comple- 
tion.”? An account is then given in detail of the plan, by 
which the immediate benefits of the survey may be ex- 
tended in a comparatively short time, to nearly every part 
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of our coast, by an appropriation of not more than fifty per 
cent. greater than that required by the present plan, 
while, in the sequel, the whole cost of the survey will not 
be increased, but rather diminished, since the operations 
recommended form an essential part of the survey, the ex- 
pense of which cannot be lessened by any postponement; 
while with a more expanded scale of work, arrangements 
of the parties in reference to division of labour, and econo- 
my of time, become practicable, which cannot now be 
effected. “More than once,’ says the superintendent, 
“have I had occasion to regret the unavoidable diminution 
in the efficiency of a party, by the necessary decrease in its 
. expenditures; and I am satisfied that true economy in the 
yielding of results proportionate to means expended, would 
be consulted, by a more liberal scale of appropriation.” 


Art. IX—The Odyssey of Homer, according to the text 
of Wolf; with notes : for the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. By John J. Owen, Principal of the Cornelius In- 
stitute. New York: Leavitt, Trow and Company. 1845. 
12mo. pp. 516, 


We hope the day of Collectanea, Delectus, and scraps, 
will soon be over in America; and all excuse for these shifts, 
the cold victuals of literature, is taken away by such works 
as the one before us. We are tired of bricks instead of the 
house, and nibblings at the rind instead of thorough diges- 
tion of the substance. Mr. Owen manifests a diligence, 
zeal and learning, amidst the daily cares of a valuable semi- 
nary, which give confident expectation that our classical 
schools will rapidly grow in strength. The-volume here 
produced is convenient, beautiful, and well furnished with 
notes. Remembering that when we sighed, in youth, to 
enter the “sounding porch” of the Odyssey, there was 
no American edition, and that we had to grope our way 
among the dust and ligatures of old Spondanus, we rejoice 
that our sons have such an access to the work as this. We 
acknowledge that the German form of the letter pleases us 
less than that of England and France ; such as may be seen 
in the Bipont books, or in Bambas’s New Testament, Just 
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published: but the page is beautiful, nevertheless. The 
text of Wolf, 8vo., 1827, Leipzig, is adopted; with help 
from Ernesti, Baumgarten-Crusius, Buttmann, Crusius, 
Nitzsch, and others. The notes explain matters as well of 
archaeology as of exegesis. There is additional aid from a 
map of Ithaca, and from copious indexes. Mr, Owen has 
not failed, here and there, to introduce passages from 
English poets, illustrating the matter in hand. The notes 
have the advantage of keeping the reader constantly abreast 
of the rapid progress of modern grammatical analysis. In 
fine, we heartily thank the able editor, for thus contributing 
to our school apparatus, what is at present the only complete 
American edition of the most delightful of all poems. 


4 Treatise on the Forces which produce the organization 
of Plants. With an appendix, containing several 
Memoirs on Capillary Attraction, Electricity, and 
the Chemical action of Light. By John William Dra- 
per, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
New York. New York: Published by Harper & Bro- 
thers, No. 82 Cliff St. 1814. 332 pp. 4to. 

Tue materiel of this volume, its paper, typography and 
getting up, place it among the most imposing and beautiful 
issues of the American press. 

In regard to the literary and scientific merits of the work, 
we can only, at present, give the impressions which it has 
made upon us, without going into a thorough review of it. 

Our first remark is, that it has a very assuming tone, 
which is always a great disadvantage. We should not 
make this remark, if it were not extorted from us by the 
flagrancy of the vice. The author claims entirely too much 
credit, on the score of original discovery. Any one who 
teads his preface and opening chapters, would suppose that 
the relations of physiology to chemical and mechanical phi- 
losophy, were wholly unknown until now. And yet, af- 
ter a somewhat careful examination, we are not able to find 
a single truth in physiology, developed in the work before 
us, which was not known, or at least suggested before. 
What is new, is not correct. There is scarcely a single 
chapter in the book, which does not excite expectations, 
which are disappointed in one of two ways. Either we 
are treated to a demonstration from the experiments and 
observations of others; or else, after following his argu- 
ment, with high hopes of reaching some important results, 
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it winds up either without suggesting any new conclusions 
at all, or with the avowal of doctrines, to which we are not 
yet prepared to subscribe. 

Our next remark is, that the author has evidently laboured 
under great disadvantage, in determining the form and 
character of his book; orrather in attempting to combine 
objects which were widely different, and even in some cases 
incompatible. In the first place the appendix is precisely 
twice the size of the body of the work, and contains a col- 
lection of the author’s papers originally published in the 
scientific journals of America and England, on a great va- 
riety of subjects; some of which have a very remote bear- 
ing, and others none at all, upon the subject of the work. 
In the second place, the book claims to be addressed to 
«< chemical philosophers,’ while a large part of it is perfect- 
ly elementary, and these elements drawn out into great de- 
tail. It has evidently been Prof. Draper’s aim to bring to- 
gether, and present to the world, the whole range of his 
scientific inquiries, under the pretext of writing a book on 
vegetable physiology. His plan, consequently, wants unity; 
and the subject announced is overlaid by the mass of mat- 
ter which he has accumulated argund, and piled upon it. 

In the third place, at least one of the author’s main doc- 
trines is a scientific heresy,—we allude to his explicit and 
repeated denial, of what the physiologists call ‘the vital 
Jorce.” He contends that all the phenomena of organiza- 
tion and of life, are explicable by the agency of known 
chemical and mechanical forces, especially by the action of 
the imponderable principles, light, heat and electricity. 
“There is no mystery.”’ says he, (p. 2), “in animated beings, 
which time will not reveal.’” We cannot here argue this 
question: but we deny utterly, that the present state of 
science, justifies or even suggests such a doctrine. Who 
believes, for example, that the production of a flower of 
uniform character and colour, with the parent plant, from 
every seed which that plant matures, can be accounted for 
by known chemical agencies? Who can detect in the al- 
bumen of an egg, chemical properties which shall determine 
whether its living offspring shall be an eagle or an owl; or 
account by physical laws, for the reproduction of the pre- 
cise likeness of the parent bird, even to the minutest speck 
of colouring upon the finest filament of every feather? Can 
the fact that one ovum produces a male, and another a 
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female fetus, be referred to the action of electricity or light? 
We might multiply such questions ad infinitum. If this 
doctrine be true, science has, at least, not yet furnished the 
proof of it; and we should be willing to stake our charac- 
ter, as a prophet of science, against that of Dr. Draper, and 
say that “there ave mysteries in animated beings, which 
time will never reveal.” 

To prevent misapprehension, we ought perhaps to say, 
that physiologists do not regard ¢ the vital force,’ we would 
rather say vital principle, as creating organic substance in- 
dependently of physical agencies. They do not look upen 
it as an original source of power. The change of inorganic 
into organic matter, is clearly a chemical phenomenon, and 
is subject to chemical laws. The province of the vital force 
is to determine organic forms. It does net dispense with 
chemical or mechanical agency, so as to produce organs in 
all their required endless variety, of the most perfect type, 
and after a fixed law, instead of allowing the formation of 
mere formless chemical compounds. What the nature of 
this vital principle is, physiologists are not able to say, 
and most probably never will be. It is merely the general 
expression of a law, which carries us beyond the limit of 
physics, into that of intelligence and skill, and which at 
present we can only resolve into the plastic energy of the 
Creator himself. 


“1 Commentary on the Book of Psalms, etc. By George, 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, and President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. To which is prefixed an Introductory 
Essay by the Rev. Edward Irving, and a Memoir of the 
Life of the Author. New York: Robert Carter. 1845, 
8vo. pp. 536. 

To regard Horne on the Psalms as a suflicient substitute 
for learned exposition, and to denounce it as an obsolete ab- 
surdity, is equally unreasonable. He has himself borne 
witness, in his preface, to the necessity of critical investi- 
gation, as affording the basis of all practical and spiritual 
improvement. The spirit and principle of this admission 
must extend, of course, to subsequent as well as antecedent 
writers, unless we arbitrarily assume that the process of elu- 
cidation ceased precisely at the time when Horne completed 
or began his labours. The man who rejects; for example, 
the invaluable fruits of Hengstenbery’s abilities and indus- 
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try, in reference to this part of the Bible, is chargeable with 
folly of which the good bishop would himself have been 
ashamed. On the other hand, we wish that sucha book as 
Horne’s might occupy a place side by side with later and 
more learned works upon the student’s table, if it were only 
for the purpose of constantly recalling him from the mere 
literature of interpretation to its practical uses and its spir- 
itual import. Such acombination might go far to remedy 
the common and injurious separation of devotional from 
critical pursuits. The defects and errors of the two kinds 
of commentaries now referred to would correct each other 
by: comparison more fully than in any other way. We 
should indeed have litile fear that any right-minded student 
of the Psalter, who had patience to compare Horne’s ex- 
position with the later exegesis, could fail to find the golden 
mean of truth and safety. As to the principle of Horne’s 
interpretation, he admits the possibility and fact of its abuse, 
and in so doing grants the necessity of exercising sound dis- 
cretion in its application. Indeed, the grand question after 
all is not whether the Psalms, or the scriptures generally, 
are to be literally or spiritually understood, but when and 
where each method is appropriate and necessary. Erro- 
neous and extravagant interpretation, like some of the 
worst corruptions of the church, has arisen from the effort 
to create uniformity where God has made a difference, to 
prescribe and enforce one rigid rule, where a plurality is not 
only authorized but rendered necessary by the very nature 
of the case. The best interpreter is he who, in this sense, 
rightly divides the word of truth ; who interprets literally 
what was so intended, who interprets spiritually that which 
is spiritual ; who neither mistakes parable for history, nor 
poetry for prose, nor prayer for prophecy ; who neither 
merges double senses, where they are really intended, into 
one, nor violently splits one into two or many; and who 
aims to discriminate between these cases not by an @ priori 
canon or an empirical nostrum, but by using the reason with 
which God has endowed him, under the control of faith and 
in reliance on the teaching of the Holy Spirit, not by whole- 
sale, but in detail, as the cases occur, with due regard to 
the analogy of faith. That the different parts of this great 
work are so seldom well performed by the same writer, is 
a cogent reason for preferring an eclectic and comparative 
investigation, to the prejudiced adoption of some one school 
or writer, to the condemnation and exclusion of the rest. 
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The opposite effects of this unhappy partiality may be dis- 
cerned in the assurance with which some condemn the 
English Bible as unworthy of confidence, while others 
seem fo substitute it for the inspired text, as fully as the 
Septuagint and Vulgate are thus substituted by the Oriental 
and the Papal Churches. The introductory essay, which 
is here reprinted, although not without intrinsic value, is 
chiefly interesting from the recollection of the place held by 
the writer in the public estimation at the time of its appear- 
ance, twenty years ago, contrasted with his subsequent de- 
cline and fall. 


Chemisiry, as exemplifying the wisdom and beneficence 
of God. By George Fownes, Ph.D. Chemical Lecturer 
in the Middlesex-Hospital Medical School. New York: 
Wiley & Putnam. Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. 1844. 
pp. 158, 12mo. 


Tuts is a modest but admirable volume. It presents a 
general and popular view of most of the remarkable and 
interesting discoveries of modern chemistry, and particularly 
of that department of the science whichis altogether of very 
recent date-—vital chemistry. The common reader will 
find the curious facts of this beautiful science stripped of 
their technicalities and simplified so as to be easily intelligi- 
ble to a mind of ordinary cultivation. and in as great detail 
as he will probably desire; unless the fascination of the 
subject should seduce him into a full study of it. The 
facts presented are arranged with special reference to the 
display of the evidences of the wisdom and goodness of 
God. This indeed was the primary object of the book. 
The author received for it the premium of one hundred 
guineas, offered by the royal institution of Great Britain, 
out of the proceeds of a legacy of one thousand pounds, 
left to them by Mrs. Acton of London, the interest of which 
is to be appropriated for a prize essay, once in every seven 
years. The volume may be considered as a sort of supple- 
ment to the Bridgewater Treatises. The author is thorough- 
ly master of his subject. We recommend the book to all 
our readefs, who wish to know the state of the argument 
in favour of natural theology, as drawn from this science. 
They will find it clearly and strongly stated, and they will 
find a body of information, which will be of great use in 
the illustration of truth. 
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Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy. Pub- 
lished under the direction of the Philadelphia Society for 
the Alleviation of the Miseries of Public Prisons, insti- 
tuted 1787. Vol. I. No. 1. January, 1845. Philadel- 
phia: Josiah Tatem. pp. 96. 

Tus periodical is to be published quarterly, at two dol- 
lars a year, or 75 cents asinglenumber. The present num- 
ber contains ten articles replete with valuable information. 
There is no subjeet which within the last twenty-five years 
has attracted more general attention, and with regard to 
which more important reforms have been introduced than 
that of the discipline of Public Prisons. In this country 
there are two rival systems contending for the approbation 
of the public, the Pennsylvanian, or separate labour plan, 
and the New York, or social and silent labour plan. The 
advocates of the latter system have too long had almost ex- 
clusively the ear of the public, and through the publica- 
tions of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, and those of 
a similar society in New York, have had the argument al- 
most to themselves. We are glad therefore to see that the 
Philadelphia Society have determined to have an organ of 
their own, that the other side of the question may be fairly 
presented. The high reputation attained by the Pennsyl- 
vania prisons, in‘ Kurope especially, renders it the more 
necessary that the principles on which they are conducted 
should be known, and the results of experience regarding 
them fairly stated. 


Critical Exposition of Baptism, embracing the Mosaic 
Baptisms, John’s Baptism, and Christian Baptism, 
clearly establishing the scriptural authority of Affu- 
ston and Sprinkling and of Infunt Baptism. By 
Leicester A. Sawyer, A. M., President of Central College, 
Ohio. Cincinnati and New York. 1845.° pp. 188. 


Aw estimate of this book, founded simply on its unpre- 
tending size and shape, would be exceedingly erroneous. 
We have seldom met with more originality, or more of the 
results of learning wholly free from its parade, within so 
smalla compass. Besides a brief but full and clear enumer- 
ation of the common arguments on both sides of the ques- 
tion, it contains some new and striking views, including 
several ingenious seriptural interpretations. It is further 
characterized by vigorous thought, laconic brevity without 
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obscurity of style, uncommon closeness and uncommon fair- 
ness of reasoning, independence and freedom from sectarian 
and party bias, with a high degree of confidence and bold- 
ness of opinion, very quietly expressed, not so much in mo- 
doasin re. From the last of these qualities arise the only 
faults with which a candid critic could well charge the au- 
thor. Some of his philological decisions seem to us too 
peremptory aud unqualified, and his assertion of the 
scriptural authority of sprinkling or affusion too exclusive. 
As an instance of the author’s independence, with respect 
to sects and parties, we may state that he not only strenu- 
ously advocates the doctrine of infant church membership, 
and urges the duties flowing from it, but pleads for an 
equivalent to confirmation and for distinguishing between 
those admitted to the church ad extra and those brought up 
Within it. By the way, it seems to us that in contrasting 
the Episcopal and Presbyterian theory and practice on this 
subject, he has done injustice to the latter by not taking into 
due account the difference between old fashioned Pres- 
byterianism and the lax modifications of it which have 
been produced by Congregational influence. Besides the 
qualities already mentioned, or rather as the joint result of 
all, we may describe the book as eminently readable, at 
once entertaining and instructive, and on most points per- 
fectly convincing. This, with its small dimensions, which 
might else be a disadvantage, will we trust give it general 
circulation, in the prospect of which we shall abstain from 
more particular description, and even from attempting to 
exhibit what is really original and novel in the author’s 


views or arguments. 


An Essay, towards an Easy, Plain, Practical, and Ex- 
tensive Explication of the Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism. By John Brown of Haddington. From the 
Sixth Edinburgh Edition. New. York: Robert Carter. 
1845. 12mo. pp. 356. 

Tux remarkable proficiency of Scottish Christians, even 
the humblest, in religious knowledge, and the intelligent 
steadfastness with which they have usually held fast to the 
truth, in opposition even to their own instructors when these 
have gone astray, may be ascribed, among other providen- 
tial causes, to early study of the truth, not only as it stands 
in scripture, but in Sree miedo, and especially in cate- 
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chetical form, catechetical exposition of the scripture, and 
catechetical explication of the catechisms themselves. This 
searching, sifting method has been proved by experience 
the most if not the only efficacious means of thoroughly 
imparting elementary instruction upon any subject; but to 
theology it seems peculiarly adapted either by its nature or 
the early date at which it was-applied, in consequence of 
which it may be said, in the lapse of ages, to have almost 
reached perfection. Of the particular work before us we 
need only say, that it is by John Brown of Haddington, and 
that this edition is a beautiful and cheap one. 


Christian Experience as displayed in the Life and 
Writings of St. Paul. By the Author of Christian Re- 
tirement. First American from the seventh London 
Edition. New York: R. Carter. 1815. pp. 418. 


Tue idea of this little work is excellent, an exhibition of 
Christian character derived from the writings. and example 
of the great apostle. Among the topics separately treated, 
are his natural disposition, his conversion, his persecutions 
and. other trials, his delight in preaching, his success, his 
attachment to his converts, his prayers for them, his corres- 
pondence, his kindness to the poor saints, his supreme love 
to Christ, his integrity, his tenderness, his self-renunciation, 
his fidelity, his submission to authority, his views of hea- 
thenism, of the second advent, of the law and gospel, of justi- 
fication, of sanctification, of the spiritual conflict, of the 
Christian’s consolation and his future glory, of the special 
gifts of God and his eternal love. The topics, though 
arranged in chapters, follow each other somewhat irregu- 
larly, perhaps as they were first suggested to the author in 
the reading of the scriptures. The execution, although 
scarcely proportionate to the conception, affords evidence 
of piety, refinement, and experimental knowledge of the 
truth, Like most of the English evangelical writings of 
the same class, it exhibits the two elements of strength and 

_ Sweetness, but not mixed in due proportion; and is charac- 
terized by an undue recurrence of exelamatory para- 
graphs beginning with the interjections Oh and How! 
But these are trivial faults, compared with the substantial 
merits which commend the work to pious readers. 
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Civil Wars of Rome. Select Lives of Plutarch, newly 
translated by G. Long. Series I. London: Charles 
Knight and Co. 1845. 18mo, pp. 288. 


Tuis is one of Knight’s shilling volumes, and a charming 
one itis. There was a day when boys had not Robinson 
Crusoe, Sandford and Merton, or Peter Parley: they read 
Plutarch ; and were thereby better off than we their de- 
scendants. We owe a good half of Roman history to Plu- 
tarch, making all allowance for so much of the beautiful 
cloud as has been blown away by Niebuhr and Arnold. 
Never, we believe, was there such a story-teller. The lives’ 
of the Gracchi move us like a tragedy; and we can scarcely 
persuade ourselves, that under old Roman names, we are 
not reading the history of Jonathan and the anti-rent con- 
spiracies. But to those who have little Greek, Plutarch has 
been a sealed book. The translation of North, was made 
from the French of Amyot, Those of the Langhornes, 
eommonly used, have the intolerable fault of too many 
versions, a freedom which pushes the translator’s style into 
the place of the author’s. Mr. Long’s is charmingly literal. 
Through pure English, it shows us the ancient Greek, at 
every turn, like a fine figure through mail-armour. It will 
instruct thousands who cannot read the original; and it will 
drive those who can, with renewed zest, to the author’s 
own works: the Greek of which, as we have formerly said, 
has a peculiar bearing on the interpretation of the New 
Testament. The translator is one of the most laborious, 
prolific, and useful book makers in the world. Having 
been successively professor in the Universities of Virginia 
and of London, and editor of some principal works for the 
Useful Knowledge Society, now dissolved, he has acquired 
a name which gives currency to anything connected with 
classical antiquity, linguistical research, or Roman Law. 


The World’s Religion, as contrasted with genuine Chris- 
tianity. By Lady Colquhoun, daughter of Sir John 
Sinclair. New York: R. Carter, 1845. 18mo. pp. 
207. 


Turis little work, by an excellent Scotch lady, is similar 
in tendency and sentiment to Wilberforce’s View, but not 
without distinguishing merits ofits own. Notwithstand- 
ing its familiar theme, it is far from being commonplace in 
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thought or language, and in some parts, exhibits no small 
measure of originality, as for example, in the chapter on 
capacity to taste joy. 


Advice ta a Young Christian, on the Importance of aim- 
ing atun Llevated Standard of Piety. By a Village 
Pastor. With an introductory Essay by the Rev. Dr. 
Alexander, of Princeton, N. J. New York: R. Carter. 
1845. 18mo. pp. 196. 


Tuis, though not announced as a new edition, appears to 
be a reprint of a little work originally published more than 
fifteen years ago, and generally understood to be from the 
pen of the Rev. Dr. Waterbury, now of Hudson. To 
some, we know, it has afforded comfort and direction in the 
crisis of their spiritual history, and trust that it will yet 
afiord the same to many more, 


4 World without Souls. By J. W. Cunningham, A. M., 
Vicar of Harrow on the Hill. New York: R. Carter. 
1845. 18mo. pp. 


Tuts elegant and interesting fiction, by the author of the 
Velvet Cushion, was a favourite on both sides of the water, 
many years ago. Its reproduction in this handsome form, 
recalls to mind the pleasing fact, that its pious and accom- 
plished author still retains his old position, in.a double 
sense, not only as vicar of Harrow on the Hill, but as a 
zealous champion, by word and pen, of the same principles 
which he maintained a quarter of a century ago. 


The Romish and Prelatical Rite of Confirmation Ex- 
amined, and proved to be contrary to the Scriptures, 
and the Practice of all the earliest and purest Church- 
es, both Oriental and Western. By Thomas Smyth, 
D. D., author of Lectures on the Apostolical: Succession, 
Presbytery and not Prelacy, the Scriptural and Primitive 
Polity, &e. With an Appendix, on the duty of requiring 
a Public Profession of Religion. New York: Leavitt 
and Trow. 1845. 18mo. 


As this work can scarcely be said to be published, at our 
time of going to press, we cannot pretend to do more than 
notice it, as forthcoming, and as worthy of special regard. 
And the same remark applies to another treatise, from the 
same learned and indefatigable author, on the “ Name, Na- 
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ture, and Functions of Ruling Elders;”’ of which we have 
not the exact title. Both are so treated as to demand the 
close attention of all who are interested in the maintenance 
of Presbyterian institutions. The Appendix, mentioned 
above, contains an elaborate and able defence of certain 
formalities, in regard to which we have taken a ground 
materially differing from those of our author; and part of it 
may be considered as a reply to what has been heretofore 
urged in our pages. 


The Communicant’s Companion. By the Rev. Matthew 
Henry. With An Introductory Essay, By the Rev. John 
Brown, Edinburgh. New York: Robert Carter, 58 Ca- 
nal St.,and Pittsburgh, 56 Market St. 1845. 


A new, neat, and cheap edition of a standard work. 


The Divine Origin of Christianity. By Rev. J. G. Pike, 
Author of “ Persuasives to Early Piety,’ &. &c. New 
York and Pittsburgh: Robert Carter, 1845. 12mo. pp. 
176. 

A popular exhibition of the usual arguments in behalf of 

Christianity and of the necessity of a divine revelation ; 

presented in a devout spirit and pleasing style. 


The House of God: A Discourse delivered at the request 
of the officers of the Second Presbyterian Church at 
Mobile. By Rev. W. A. Scott, D. D., Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, New Orleans. New Orleans: 
1845. pp. 40. 

Tue design of this discourse is to illustrate the importance 
of the church, the House of God, as the stated place of 
meeting for religious worship and instruction; a design 
which is well executed throughout. The sermon is pub- 
lished at the request of the members of the congregation for 
whose benefit, it was delivered. 


Systematic Benevolence ; A Sermon delivered before the 
Presbytery of Indianapolis, by Rev. D. V. Smock. In- 
Gianapolis : 1845. 

Tuts discourse is founded upon Acts xx. 25, and 1 Cor. 
xvi. 2. From these passages the author deduces the fol- 
lowing sound principles. 1. Every one should give. 2. 
He should give systematically. 3, At stated times. 4. He 
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should give as the Lord has prospered him. 5, He should 
give without the solicitation of agents. 6. Where and 
when the duty of giving is neglected, agents are a necessi- 
ty and a blessing. 


Necessity of the Alonement. A Sermon preached in the 
Chapel of the South CarolinaCollege on December Ist., 
1844, By James H. Thornwell, Professor of Sacred 
Literature and Evidences of Christianity. Published by 
Request. Columbia: 1845. pp. 72. 

Iv this sermon the author first combats the doctrine that 
the atonement was a matter of expediency merely ; that its 
primary object was to inspire a salutary fear, or to prevent 
the evils of gratuitous forgiveness. He then supports the 
opposite or Catholic doctrine, that the necessity for an atone- 
ment, on the assumption that sin was to be pardoned, arises 
from the justice or moral rectitude of God; that sin is pun- 
ished because it deserves it, and not merely to prevent 
others from sinning ; and that an atonement is a satisfaction 
to justice, and not merely a device to teach the evil of sin. 
These points are conclusively argued, and well enforced. 


THE 
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ter. L—Sketches of Residence and Travels in Brazil, 
embracing historical and geographical notices of the 
Empire and its several provinces. By Daniel P. Kid- 
der. In two volumes—with illustrations. Philadelphia: 
Sorin & Ball. London: Wiley & Putnam, 1845, 2 


vols. post Svo. 


Wuute we show great avidity for information concern 
ing regions in the old world, we are often ignorant of coun- 
tries in our own hemisphere. How few of our readers 
could, on examination, give any intelligent view of the 
great empire of Brazil! We can answer for ourselves, 
that the work now on out table has communicated as much 
that is new and awakening, as any similar volumes we ever 
opened. Hitherto our sources have been few and imper- 
fect : this is the first work exclusively on Brazil, which has 
proceeded from the American press. Even the English 
volumes on the subject are not recent; nor is there any 
one, the writer of which personally visited more than two 
or three of the eighteen provinces. Southey’s quartos are 
very much confined to great libraries, and seldom perused ; 
and the continuation by Armitage is still less known. 

The very works to which we should naturally turn for 
snformation are full of errors. Mr. Kidder has shown this 
in regard to two of these; and we follow his strictures. 
In McCulloch’s Universal Gazetteer, the blunders are such 
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as the following: Three Provinces are enumerated, which 
have no existence in the empire, to wit, Rio Negro, Minas 
Novas, and Fernando: two are omitted, which actually 
exist, to wit, Santa Catharina and Rio Grande do Sul. “ All 
its principal rivers,’ we are gravely told, “are on the coast. 
Its harbours are among the finest in the world, and are con- 
nected with the interior by numerous large rivers, most of 
which are navigable for a considerable way inland.” 
Whereas, though the harbours of Rio de Janeiro and Ba- 
hia deserve this commendation, neither of them is connec- 
ted with the interior by any great navigable river; nor is 
the coast intersected by any such river, except the Ama- 
zon. ‘The same authority mentions the fanatical Sebas- 
tianists, as one of the chief religious sects at Rio: they 
have been nowhere numerous in the present century. The 
converted Indians, according to McCulloch, amount to 
three hundred thousand; a sum thirty times as great as 
any intelligent Brazilian would name. The indepen- 
dent Indians are set down at one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand; whereas, according to the safer information of our 
author, there is at least this number in the single province 
of Pard. 

Nor do we arrive at more authentic statements, in the 
sumptuous and truly valuable narrative of the United 
States Exploring Expedition. San Salvador is there said 
to be “better known as Rio de Janeiro.””? San Salvador is 
six hundred miles from Rio, being the old name of Bahia. 
In the same notices of Brazil, the orthography of not less 
than six names of provinces is incorrect. 

Yet this ignorance, and these errors, relate to a country, 
with which our commercial relations are extensive and in- 
timate. During twenty-one years, the importations from 
Brazil have increased, from the value of $605,126 to $5,- 
948,814 per annum; and our exports from $1,381,760 to 
$2,601,502, 

Brazil is not a country which we should any longer al- 
low ourselves to overlook. Let us be reminded, that it 
embraces nearly half of all South America, covering an 
area equal to six-sevenths of Europe, and larger than that 
vr me United States with all our territories. Its vegetable 
~realth is enormous. “Embracing the whole latitude of 
tne southern torrid, and ten degrees of the southern tem- 
Nerate zone, and stretching its longitude from Cape St. Au- 
gustne, the easternmost point of the continent, across the 
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mountains of its own interior to the very feet of the An- 
des, its soil and its climate offer an asylum to almost every 
valuable plant.’’ Its scenery is magnificent, its climate is 
salubrious, and it is exempt from the earthquakes of Chili 
and Peru. 

These physical attractions of Brazil have led to most of 
the researches which have hitherto been made known to 
the public. The only considerable portion of the coast 
which has been subjected to scientific investigations is that 
which was traversed by Prince Maximilian. The names 
of Eschcowege, Rodriguez, Ferreira, Spix, Martius, Nat- 
terrer, St. Hilaire, and Von Langsdorff, as Mr. Kidder truly 
remarks, are familiar to science. A high value is set on 
the works of St. Hilaire, who became well acquainted with 
the interior. Natterrer, a German, spent seven years in 
Brazil. Spix and Martius were sent out by the King of 
Bavaria: they passed from Rio through S. Paulo, Minas 
Geraes, and Goyaz, to the city of Maranham; thence by 
sea to Par4; thence up the Amazon to the limit of the em- 
pire. They made numerous lateral excursions on the riv- 
ers, returning to embark at Paré. The Baron Von Langs- 
dorff, at the head of a numerous body of Russian savans, 
proceeded from Rio through S. Paulo and Matto Grosso : 
at the sources of the Madeira they divided their forces, and 
after wide surveys met again at Paré. But Langsdorff re- 
turned to Europe ina state of mental alienation ; and the 
invaluable stores of the commissioners are still inedited. 
M. Riedel, one of the number, has remained at Rio, where 
he pursues his inquiries: he is supposed to be better ac- 
quainted with the Brazilian Flora than any other person 
living. Itis to be hoped that the day will come, when 
Christian enterprise shall penetrate regions which even the 
hardy naturalist has left unexplored. 

In a religious aspect, Brazil is not less interesting. Mr. 
Kidder is probably the only Protestant minister who ever 
preached on the waters of the mighty Amazon ; and yet 
as he testifies, there isno Popish country in the world, 
more open to the gospel and the word of God. The work 
before us abounds in most encouraging proofs of this, as 
connected with the personal labours of the benevolent and 
enterprising author. The popery of the empire is almost 
effete. On few subjects, says Mr. Kidder, do Brazilian 
writers of all classes, express themselves with greater una- 
nimity of opinion, than respecting the state of religion in 
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the country: people and ecclesiastics, officers of state, men 
of business and politicians, all agree in representing the 
condition and prospects of religion as low and unpromis- 
ing. Monasticism is wearing out. The secular priests are 
on the decrease. Churches are going toruin. Parishes, 
in great numbers, are lying vacant from year to year, Ec- 
clesiastics are turning to worldly employments. 

Signs are not wanting, of liberal views among the higher 
church functionaries. Asa remarkable instance, we may 
mention the ex-regent Diogo Antonio Feijo ; whose work 
on Celibacy has been translated by Mr. Kidder. He is de- 
scribed, by our author, who enjoyed an acquaintance with 
him, asaman of marked character. He was originally an 
ecclesiastic. On the establishment of an independent gov- 
ernment, Feijo became a leading member of the House of 
Deputies. In this capacity he proposed, that the law en- 
joining clerical celibacy should be repealed; and this was 
received with great favour by both priests and the people. 
Notwithstanding the opposition which was called forth, he 
was successively appointed minister of state, regent of the 
empire, and senator for life; and was moreover elected by 
the imperial government bishop of Mariana. Feijo died 
in 1843. Such examples indicate a readiness to exchange 
popery for some other system of opinions; but it becomes 
us, as Christians, to see to it, that it be not exchanged for 
impiety and atheism. The oscillation from Romanism to 
infidelity is neither unnatural nor uncommon, as we are 
taught by the history of France. The literature of Brazil 
takes its tone from the French. Many Portuguese literati 
are at Paris. French books are indemand in South Amer- 
ica, so that at Rio, a large proportion of the books are from 
Paris. The works of Voltaire, Rousseau, and especially 
Volney, are circulated in great numbers. As we associate 
religion in Brazil with the name of the Jesuits, it is proper 
to read what our author says concerning this once power- 
ful order. 

“The Jesuits were the only men who ever made systematic and 
zealous exertions for their improvement. They entered this field 
when their prosperity was at its meridian, and they found it suffi- 
ciently ample for their most enlarged ambition. Notwithstanding 
the extravagance of their fables, and the more than doubtful policy 
which they generally found it convenient to employ, yet they prac- 
tised many real virtues; and when we compare their character with 
that of the other rival orders, and behold them repeatedly mobbed 


and persecuted on account of their Opposition to vice and cruelty, 
we cannot withhold from them a degree of respect. 
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“For about two hundred years from the first establishment of their 
order in Brazil, they laboured zealously and with varied success in 
every part of the country, from the thickets of the Upper Amazon 
to the plains of Piratininga. They were repeatedly expelled from 
some of the cities and provinces, but they as often recovered favour 
and returned. Finally, the great effort made for their overthrow 
succeeded. No person had a more powerful agency in that move- 
ment than the Marquis of Pombal, the prime minister of Portugal, 
and nowhere were the decrees against the Jesuits executed with 
more rigour and even cruelty than in Brazil, under his instructions. 
Not only were all their possessions confiscated and the members of 
the order banished, but they were seized in person, and thrown inte 
prison without ceremony or mercy. Finally, not less than tour 
hundred and eighty of them were simultaneously transported from 
different ports along the coast. They were crowded into the holds 
of vessels, like negroes into a slave-ship. Those who succumbed 
to these hardships were neither allowed the common alleviations of 
sickness, nor, what they more desired, the sacrament in the hour of 
death. Those who survived the passage were immured in the dun- 
geons of Portugal, from which many of them never emerged.” 

It was altogether with a missionary object that Mr, Kid- 
der visited Brazil. On landing at Rio de Janeiro, he was 
associated with the Rev. Mr. Spaulding, who was already 
engaged in a very interesting day-school, and in other 
Christian enterprises. He conducted divine service every 
Lord’s Day, in a commodious room, preaching chiefly to 
English and American hearers, besides labouring for the 
seamen, and distributing bibles and tracts. More than half 
of the first volume is taken up with Rio de Janeiro; and 
every sentence in the narrative is interesting and valuable. 

After some months’ residence, the missionaries made a 
Christmas excursion to some of the towns and villages on 
the ample bay of Rio, and to some of its numerous islands. 
In January, 1839, Mr. Kidder went to Santos the chief port 
of the province of San Paulo, south-west of the capital. 
The remainder of the volume is occupied with an instruc- 
tive and graphic view of this important province ; which, 
so far as is known, had never received the visit of a Pro- 
testant clergyman. 

The next excursion of the missionary traveller was along 
the northern coast of Brazil; and it was undertaken at a 
most favourable epoch, when the Brazilian Steam Packet 
Company had just been organized, under the patronage of 
the imperial government. Its boats, built in England, 
were named after the principal ports at which they were to 
touch, in the following order, from south to north, viz: the 
St. Sebastian, the Bahiana, the Pernambucana, the Maran- 
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hense, and the Paraense. The distance between Rio and 
Bahia is about eight hundred miles. There is no large 
city or flourishing port on the coast; nor is there a single 
direct or beaten road through the interior; and the only 
author who has ever traversed this region by land, is the 
Prince Maximilian, of Neuwied, between 1815 and 1818. 
The description of Bahia is worthy of special notice. To 
one approaching, the promontory, on which the city stands, 
seems to arise out of the ocean. The eye is presently 
struck with an outline of domes and towers. Soon the 
Antonio convent, the Victoria church, and the walls of the 
English cemetery, become visible. The landing is effected 
near the arsenal, from which the traveller enters the lower 
town. 


“This lower town is not calculated to make a favourable impres- 
sion upon the stranger. The buildings are old, although generally 
of a cheerful exterior. The street is very narrow, uneven and 
wretchedly paved. Besides, the gutter passes directly through the 
middle, rendering it unavoidably filthy. At the same time it is 
crowded with pedlers and carriers of every description. You here 
learn one peculiarity of the city of Bahia. Owing to the irregulari- 
ties of its surface, and the steepness of the ascent which separates 
the upper town from the lower, it does not admit-of the use of wheel 
earriages. Not even a cart or truck is to be seen, for the purpose of 
removing burdens from one place to another. Whatever requires 
change of place in all the commerce and ordinary business of this 
sea-port, and, it is second in size and importance to but one other in 
South America, must pass on the heads and shoulders of men. 
Burdens are here more frequently carried upon the shoulders, since 
the principal exports of the city being sugar in cases, and cotton in 
bales, it is impossible that they should be borne on the head like 
bags of coffee. 

“Immense numbers of tall, athletic negroes, are seen moving in 
pairs or gangs of four, six, or eight, with their loads suspended be- 
tween them on heavy poles. Numbers more of their fellows are 
seen setting upon their poles, braiding straw, or lying about the 
alleys and corners of the streets, asleep, reminding one of black- 
snakes coiled up in the sunshine. The sleepers generally have some 
sentinel ready to call them when they are wanted for business, and 
at the given signal they rouse up like the elephant to his burden. 
Like the coffee-carriers of Rio, they often sing and shout as they go, 
but their gait is necessarily slow and measured, resembling a dead 
mareh rather than the double-quick step of their Fluminensian col- 
leagues. Another class of negroes are devoted to carrying passen- 
gers in a species of sedan chair, called cadeiras. 

“Tt is indeed a toilsome, and often a dangerous task; for white 
persons to ascend on foot the bluffs on which stands the cidade alta, 
particularly when the powerful rays of the sun are pouring, without 
mitigation, upon their heads. No omnibus or cab, or even sege, can 
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be found to do him service. Suited to this state of things, he finds 
near every corner or place of public resort, a long row of curtained 
cadeiras, the bearers of which, with hat in hand, crowd around him 
with all the eagerness, though not with the impudence, of carriage- 
drivers in New York, saying, ‘Quer cadeira, Senhor?’ «Will 
you have a chair, sir?’ When he has made his selection and seated 
himself to his liking, the bearers elevate their load and march along, 
apparently as much pleased with the opportunity of carrying a pas- 
senger, as he is with the chance of being carried. To keep a 
cadeira or two, and negroes to bear them, is as necessary fora 
family in Bahia, as the keeping of carriages and horses elsewhere. 
The livery of the carriers, and the expensiveness of the curtaining 
and ornaments of the cadeira, indicate the rank and style which the 
family maintains. 

‘Some of the streets, between the upper and lower towns, wind 
by a zig-zag course along ravines; others slant across an almost 
perpendicular bluff, to avoid, as much as possible, its steepness. 
Nor is the surface level, when you have ascended to the summit. 
Not even Rome can boast of so many hills as are here clustered to- 
gether, forming the site of Bahia. Its extent between its extreme 
limits, Rio Vermelho and Montserate, is about six miles. The city 
is nowhere wide, and for the most part is composed of only one or 
two principal streets. The direction of these, changes with the 
_ various curves and angles necessary to preserve the summit of 

the promontory. Frequent openings, between the houses built along 
the summit, exhibit the most picturesque views of the bay on the 
one hand and of the country on the other. The aspect of the city is 
antique. Great sums have been expended in the construction of its 
pavements, but more with a view to preserve the streets from injury 
by rains, than to furnish roads for any kind of carriages. Here and 
there may be seen an ancient fountain of stone-work, placed in a 
valley of greater or less depth, to serve as a rendezvous for some 
stream that trickles down the hill above; but there is nowhere any 
important aqueduct.” 


The historical sketch of Bahia, or St. Salvador, from its 
discovery by Americus Vespucius, in 1503, to the present 
time, is brief but satisfactory. We refer the reader to 
several points of singular interest ; such as the gipsy settle- 
ment, in 1718; and the slave-trade, of which Bahia has 
been a favourite emporium. 


«<The offensive ideas now associated with that traffic, among all 
enlightened nations, are strangely in contrast with the semblance of 
philanthropy, under which it was originally carried on. It is true, 
that interest was the first thing looked at then as well as now. The 
country was in need of cultivation, and the planters were in need of 
laborers. But then their condition was in no way so pitiable as that 
of thousands of poor negroes in Africa, who had been captured in 
the wars of different tribes against one another, and who might be 
tortured and sacrificed if they were not redeemed. What a worthy 
enterprise, then, to send vessels to ransom those poor pagan captives, 
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and bring them where they could be Christianized by baptism, and 
at the same time lend a helping hand to those who had been so kind 
as to purchase them out of heathen bondage, and bring them to a 
Christian country! Expressive of such ideas, the bland title by 
which the buying and selling of human beings was known, during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was the commerce for the 
ransom of slaves. 

«A dispatch from D. Joseph, king of Portugal, to the viceroy of 
Brazil, in the year 1756, lies before me, from which it appears, 
that he had received representations from the Camara of Bahia, to- 
gether with various cultivators of sugar and tobacco in the province, 
informing him ofa monopoly that had sprung up in the business of ran- 
soming slaves; whereupon the august monarch, with that royal and 
paternal solicitude which had inclined him, repeatedly, to regulate 
this most important branch of the commerce of his vassals, decreed, 
by and with the advice of the ultra-marine counsel, 

“1, ‘That this commerce should thenceforward be free to every 
one, not only in the ports before resorted to, but in all the ports of 
Africa, both within and beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 

‘¢2. «But that, in order to avoid the evil of having too Jarge ves- 
sels employed, and a bad selection of provisions, the boards of 
inspection in Bahia, Pernambuco, and Parahiba, should examine, 
with all care, the cargo and provisions of each ship fitted out, seeing 
that these were suitable, and that the vessels were light, not carry- 
ing at most more than three thousand rolls of tobacco, in order that 
they might enter any port, and accomplish a good ransom at moder- 
ate prices. 

“3. “That the commander of the fort of Ajuda, on the coast, 
should prevent as much as possible the congregation of a number of 
vessels in any one port, and allow but one vessel to buy slaves at a 
time.’ 

“ These regulations, ostensibly planned to mitigate the cruelty and 
evils of the traffic, had the effect to increase both an hundred fold. 


From that day to this, Bahia has been a great mart for the slave- 
trade.” 


Mr. Kidder made a second visit to Bahia on his return 
from the north. According to his description, it is one of 
the most beautiful cities in the world. The public prome- 
nade is on the boldest of its heights, looking on one side to 
the bay and on the other to the ocean, and surpassing in 
airiness the Battery of New York. 


“What can be more beautiful than those extended and curving 
lines of whitened buildings—the one upon the heights, the other 
upon the water’s edge—every where separated by a broad, rich belt 
of green, itself here. and there dotted with houses. Nowhere does 
the uniformity of whitened walls and red-tiled roofs show to finer 
advantage, in contrast with the luxuriant vegetation that surrounds 
them. In fact, there are few cities that can present a single view of 
more imposing beauty than does Bahia, to a person beholding it from 
a suitable distance on the water. Even Rio de Janeiro can hardly 
be cited for such a comparison. ‘That city excels in the endless va- 
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riety of its beautiful suburbs; yet I should be ata loss to point out 
one which, in all respects, equals that part of Bahia known as the 
Victoria hill. In Rio, one section competes with another, and each 
offers some ground of preference ; but in Bahia, the superiorities 
seem all to be united in one section, leaving the foreigner no room 
for doubt or discussion respecting the best quarter for locating his 
residence. On the Victoria hill may be found the finest gardens that 
Bahia affords, the most enchanting walks, and the most ample shade. 
Here too are the best houses, the best air, the best water, and the 
best society. The walls of two ancient and extensive forts, also add 
very much to the romance and historical interest of the place. In 
fine, he who looks for any one spot that combines more of external 
beauty than does that to which I refer, will roam long and widely 
over the face of the earth. Yet it was here that Henry Martyn, who 
incidentally touched at this port on his passage to India, forty years 
ago, sighed and sung— 


*¢ Q’er the gloomy hills of darkness, 
Sit my soul, be still and gaze.’ 


‘That the moral aspect of the place has since undergone any mani- 
fest change, is not to be presumed, since no causes have been at 
work that contemplated such a change. Facts will soon appear 
calculated to illustrate this subject, and to give point to the remark 
of Martyn: ‘Crosses there are in abundance, but when shall the 
DOCTRINES Of the cross be held up?” 

From Bahia, our author proceeded northward, in the 
same steamer. He was next brought along the River S. 
Francesco and the small province of Sergipe. Alagoas is 
the adjoining province, on the north, in which a landing 
was made at Macei6, after about forty hours from Bahia. 
This harbour is beautiful even beyond the beauty of Bra- 
zilian ports. The semicircular beach sweeps inward, cov- 
ered with sand of snowy whiteness; and a little back stands 
the line of white houses, embowered here and there in 
groves of majestic Coqueiros, whose fruit, cluster amidst 
branching leaves like jewels among the plumes of a coro- 
net. Upon a hill-side, still further inland, appears the little 
city. 
tiaras was the next city, in going northward, at 
which our author landed: it is but a short distance from 
Olinda, which is more conspicuous on the maps, and which 
was for two centuries the capital of the province. Of this 
higher city, Pernambuco is the port. It is often denomin- 
ated Recife—from the reef—and is the third city in the 
empire. 

«« Olinda, seenfrom this distance, must attract the attention and 
admiration of every one. Of this city, set upon a hill, one is ata 
loss whether to admire most the whitened houses and massive tem- 
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ples, or the luxuriant foliage interspersed amongst them, and in 
which those edifices on the hill-side seem to be partially buried. 
From this point a line of highlands sweeps inward with a tolerably 
regular arc, terminating at Cape St. Augustine, and forming a semi- 
lunar reconcave, analagous to that of Bahia. The entire summit of 
these highlands is crowned with green forests and foliaze. Indeed, 
from the outermost range of vision to the very precincts of the city, 
throughout the extended plain, circumscribed by five-sixths of the 
imagined arc, scarcely an opening appears to the eye, although in 
fact the country overlooked is populous and cultivated. Numbers of 
buildings also, within the suburbs of the city, are overtowerec, and 
wholly or partially hid by the lofty palms, mangueiras, cajueiros, and 
other trees. The interval between Recife and Olinda is in striking 
contrast to this appearance. It isa perfectly barren bank of sand, a 
narrow beach, upon one side of which the ocean breaks, while on 
the other side, only a few rods distant and nearly parallel, runs a 
branch of the Beberibe river.” 


After a residence of some weeks in Pernambuco, inclu- 
ding excursions into the surrounding country, Mr. Kidder 
resolved to visit Itamarac4é, a remarkable island on the 
northern coast of the province. The islanders are mostly 
watermen, and many of them are employed in the fishe- 
ries; an easy, simple hearted race, who seem to have won 
the kind regards of our author in a peculiar manner. An- 
other excursion from Pernambuco was made to Parahiba ; 
and as there was something singular in the mode of tran- 
sit, we must let the traveller speak for himself; only re- 
gretting that we are unable to reproduce his striking print. 


“ A voyage atsea upon a jangada is not an incident of every day’s 
occurrence, at least with North Americans. Nor is it easy to convey 
in wordsa perfect idea of the simple and singular structure by which 
the savages of Brazil were accustomed to traverse the waters of their 
coast hundreds of years ago. Although in constant use since the 
period of discovery, the jangada has preserved its aboriginal form 
and style of construction, and even in this age of improvement is 
not likely to undergo any change for the better. Properly speaking, 
it is merely a raft, composed of unhewn logs of a peculiarly light 
wood, called pau de jangada. ‘Trunks of trees are selected, about 
six inches in diameter, as nearly straight and uniform as possible. 
These are stripped of bark, sharpened at each end so as to cut the 
water, and then fastened to each other by three rows of transverse 
pins. The number of logs used is generally six, although 1 have 
seen them composed of three, four, seven, and even twenty logs. 
These latter are used as lighters for unloading vessels, and are nearly 
square in form, while the sailing jangada is rectangular, and gene- 
rally about five feet in width by sixteen or twenty in length. 

““When about to embark from Itamaraca, I found it as necessary to 
secure a good jangada, as it would be in New York to select a choice 
berth for a passage to Liverpool. The Paguete do Norte was re- 
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commended to me as one of the finest craft owned on the island. 
When I negotiated for its use, it stood high and dry upon the beach 
before the house of its proprietor, ready for examination. It was of 
good size, and appeared to have seen no little service. It was cum- 
bered with no appurtenances in the way of masts, sails, or rigging. 
There stood the form of bleached logs, having no fixtures upon them 
Save asocket for the mast, anda seat for the steersman. Two 
straight sticks, about five feet high, stood in the exterior log on ei- 
ther side, within reach of the steersman’s seat, designed for the suse 
pension of his water gourd and bag of provisions. 

“On its being chartered expressly for a passenger, the proprietor 
proceeded to fit it out in extra style, by putting a girau upon it. 
This term girau is entirely technieal, being used to designate what 
in English it would be difficult to name, unless it were called a suse 
pension cabin. Its construction was in this wise: Two strong poles 
were lashed one to each of the stancheons or sticks just mentioned, 
at the height of eighteen inches, and thence slanted forward till 
they rested upon the logs near the mast. Across these were faste 
ened boards, making a floor. Over head sticks were bent to support 
a cover, not dissimilar in appearance to that of a traveling wagon ; 
thus a space was left for the passenger about three feet in height by 
four in width. A thick rush mat was then spread on the bottom for 
a bed, and another over the top as an awning, to which, in case of 
rain, an oilcloth could be added, so that all might be kept dry. 
Thus rigged, my paqguete was ready for sea. The only additions 
needed for purposes of navigation Were—first, a setting-pole, to 
push off from shore: second, a slender mast, and a three-cornered 
sail to catch the breeze; and third, a long, broad oar, to serve as a 
rudder. Its crew consisted of two men, the prociro and patrao, ox 
bowsman and steersman.” 

“IT thought them very venturesome occasionally, as they would run 
their jangada directly over the long pointed stakes of the curraes de 
peixe, which often stood bare as the waves receded before us. But 
they so managed, as in every instance to mount the swell and ride 
safely over them. The liability to get afoul of these stakes is one 
of the greatest dangers of this navigation, especially in the night. 
They often stand a long way out from shore, and might not be seen 
until they had impaled a jangada, or split it in pieces. Through the 
care of a kind Providence, we suffered no injury from them or any 
other cause. I frequently reflected during the passage, that we were 
not exposed to a catalogue of accidents which are very formidable 
to vessels of greater dimensions. Our raft would not easily capsize 
or go to the bottom; and as to springing aleak, there was the same 
chance for the water torun outas torunin. The danger, however, 
of falling off or being washed overboard was not so small. And 
since we could look directly through the bottom of our buoyant 
bark into the depths beneath, we could not say that there was even 
a plank between us and death.” 


We might fill some pages with a recital of Mr. Kidder’s 
survey of the country into which he penetrated, from 
Pernambuco; but we must hasten with him, again by 
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steam, on his northward cruise. Leaving the province of 
Parahiba behind, they skirted along that of Rio Grande do 
Norte. Our readers will bear in mind the peculiar contour 
of the southern continent; remembering that it bulges out 
very boldly into the Atlantic ; and that on-doubling Cape 
St. Roque, the voyager, turning westward, finds himself 
rapidly approaching the third degree of south latitude. 
The next port was Cear, S. lat. 3° 42' 58", and W. long. 
38° 34’. The heights near the city mark the termination 
of the great Serra do Mar, a mountain-chain already famil- 
iar to the traveller, in S. Paulo, sometimes inland and 
sometimes near the ocean, and stretching through at least 
twenty degrees of latitude. The province of Ceara, which 
looks out across the Equator, towards the North Atlantic, 
is large and prolific. The great mass of the people live as 
they list. Thousands in the interior have never seen bread: 
but watermelons, of great size and excellence, may be 
bought at the rate of twenty cents a hundred. There are 
multitudes of Indians, in a state of barbarism. Passing the 
province of Piauhy, which is between Ceara and Maran- 
ham, Mr. Kidder approached the capital of the latter—s. 
Luis de Maranham. It is said to be better built than any 
city in Brazil. This river and bay were discovered in 
1500, by Pinzon, one of the companions of Columbus. 
Our plan forbids us to offer even a sketch of the history of 
the province, which is worthy of perusal; and this remark 
applies to every one of the localities already mentioned. 
We can call to mind no book of travels, in which the histo- 
rical portions are more wisely interspersed, so as to satisfy 
reasonable curiosity and yet avoid tedious annals. 
The river Amazon awakens attention by its very name. 
In former days the voyage from Maranham to Paré, a dis- 
tance of four hundred miles, used to be effected by canoes 
passing through the continent and coasting around not less 
than thirty-two bays, many of them so large that sight can- 
not span them, and connected by a labyrinth of waters, so 
that the voyage was shortened by ascending one river with 
the flow, crossing to another, and descending with the ebb. 
This circuit, of about three hundred leagues, could be ae- 
complished in thirty days. It was, says Mi. Kidder, at that 


golden era, when Indian labour was plenty, and could be - 


secured at four cents a day. Nature was amidst these 
wilds in her pristine loveliness. “ Nothing interrupted the 
security of the traveller, and nothing disturbed the silence 
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of those sylvan retreats, save the chattering of monkeys, 
or the caroling of birds. The silver expanse of waters, and 
the magnificent foliage of tropical forests, taller than the 
world elsewhere contains, and so dense as almost to exclude 
the light of the sun, combined to impress the mind with 
inexpressible grandeur.”’ 

The ebb and flow of the tides in the Amazon are ob- 
served with regularity six hundred miles above the mouth, 
at the confluence of the river Madeira. There is much 
that awakens wonder, in these mighty waters, The de- 
scription of Condamine, a hundred years ago, is cited: 


««« During three days before the new and full moons, the period of 
the highest tides, the sea, instead of occupying six hours to reach its 
flood, swells to its highest limit in one or two minutes. It might be 
inferred that such a phenomenon could not take place in a very tran- 
quil manner. The noise of this terrible fiood is heard five or six 
miles, and increases as it approaches. Presently you see a liquid 
promontory twelve or fifteen feet high, followed by another, and an- 
other, and sometimes by a fourth. These watery mountains spread 
across the whole channel, and advance with a prodigious rapidity, 
rending and crushing every thing in their way. Immense trees are 
instantly uprooted by it, and sometimes whole tracts of land are 


swept away.’”’ 

«“ This phenomenon,” we now use the language of Mr. 
Kidder, “is called, from its aboriginal name, pororoca, and 
gives character to the navigation of the Amazon, for hun- 
dreds of miles. No sailing craft can descend the river 
while the tide is running up. Hence both in ascending and 
descending, distances are measured by tides. For instance, 
Par4 is three tides from the ocean, and a vessel entering 
with the flood must lie at anchor during two ebb tides be- 


fore she can reach the city.” 
Paré is eighty miles from the ocean, 1° 21' south of the 


equator. 


« The traveller, on entering Pard4, is struck with the peculiar ap- 
pearance of the people. The regularly descended Portuguese and 
Africans do not, indeed, differ from their brethren in other parts, but 
they are comparatively few here, while the Indian race predomi- 
nates. The aboriginals of Brazil may here be seen both in pure 
blood, and in every possible degree of intermixture with both blacks 
and whites. They occupy every station in society, and may be seen 
as the merchant, the tradesman, the sailor, the soldier, the priest 
and the slave. In the last named condition they excited most my 
attention and sympathy. The thought of slavery is always revolting 
to an ingenuous mind, whether it be considered as forced upon the 
black, the white, or the red man. But there has been a fatality con- 
nected with the enslavement of the Indians, extending both to their 
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captors and to themselves, which invests their servitude with pecu- 
liar horrors. 


«Nearly all the revolutions that have occurred at Para are directly 
or indirectly traceable to the spirit of revenge with which the bloody 
expeditions of the early slave-hunters are associated in the minds of 
the natives and mixed bloods throughout the country.” 


We would gladly insert, if space were allowed, the 
notices of the Amazonian forests, with their gigantie para- 
sites, and strange inhabitants—of the caoutchouc or gum- 
elastic—of the massaranduba, the cacao, the Brazil-nut—and 
especially of the cruelties practised against the aboriginal 
savages, who were pursued and hunted down in their vast 
forests like beasts of prey—and of the decaying churches 
of this great province: but all these will be better found, 
in their due connexion, in the work itself. 

After very full and remarxably perspicuous accounts of 
the region on the coast, Mr. Kidder devotes some space to 
the survey of three inland provinces, Matto Grosso, Goyaz, 
and Minas Geraes. Villa Bella, a chief town of the first 
mentioned, is in aright line, one thousand miles distant 
from Par4, and by sea twenty-five hundred. It is nearer 
the centre of South America than any province, being 
bounded on the west by Peru and Bolivia, and on the 
south by Paraguay and San Paulo. Sixty-six tribes of In- 
dians still exist in Matto Grosso. It abounds also in gold 
and diamonds. Goyaz is the province lying east of Matto 
Grosso. Both these were originally settled by gold-hunters; 
and the most eager avarice was satiated. For the first year, 
every slave commonly returned three or four ounces a-day. 
It lay upon the very surface of the ground. Yet the time 
came, when a pound of gold conld scarcely buy a bushel 
of corn, and when, in one instance, salt was purchased for 
its weight in gold, and a drove of cattle was sold 
together at the rate of an ounce and a half of gold for a 
pound of flesh and bone. 

Minas Geraes is the third of these inland provinees, 
lying east of Goyaz. Its name signifies the general or 
universal mines, and it contains gold, silver, copper and iron, 
besides precious stones. One writer has remarked with 
emphasis, that if there be one spot in the world which 
might be made to surpass all others, Minas is that favoured 
spot. Its climate is mild and healthful; its surface is ele- 
vated and undulating; its soil is fertile, and capable of 
yielding the most valuable productions ; its forests abound 
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in choice timber, balsams, drugs and dye-woods.” Full 
details concerning this province may be found in the wri- 
tings of Mawe, Walsh and others. Here ends the outward 
journeying and voyaging of Mr. Kidder. From Paré he 
made a rapid homeward voyage to Rio de Janeiro. We 
gladly append an extract of some length, not more for the 
sake of its missionary bearing, than for the pathos of its 
closing incident. 


“*On becoming again established at Rio de Janeiro, in connection 
with my worthy colleague, Rev. Mr. Spaulding, our attention was 
specially directed to the benefit of the numerous English and Ame- 
rican seamen Visiting that port. Mr. Spaulding had maintained the 
Bethel service with great regularity and effect during my absence. 

«« Nothing could exceed the order and solemnity of the assemblies 
which gathered together each Sabbath morning, on the deck of some 
noble vessel, at whose mainmast the emblem of peace and mercy 
was floating in the breeze. We generally found the vessel, designa- 
ted for the time being as the Bethel ship, arranged and decorated in 
the most tasteful manner, with seats to accommodate all who might 
choose to come and worship God. How delightful was it to see 
boatload after boatload of seamen coming alongside for this noble 
object ; men who, but for such an opportunity, would be seeking re- 
creation on shore, exposed to all the temptations of vice, and the 
snares of sin! How sublime were the sentiments inspired by such 
a scene, especially in such a place! The brilliant sky, the lofty 
mountains, and the swelling tide of the ocean, could not fail, at any 
time, deeply to impress the thoughtful mind; but when, surrounded 
by all these objects, it was our privilege also to witness, in a company 
of seamen, the attention of the soul fixed upon eternal things, and 
indicated by the heaving breast, the falling tear, and the unconcealed 
resolve, ours was no ordinary pleasure. 

«“ We had the satisfaction of organizing a Seamen’s Temperance 
Society, and finding numbers interested in its worthy objects. It 
was also our good fortune at that period, to have these efforts 
seconded by the active and efficient co-operation of an officer of the 
United States navy, who has since died, but who will long be re- 
membered as a philanthropist and a Christian.* 

« Nor were our labours confined to merchant vessels, or to the Sab- 
bath day. We were occasionally invited to preach on board Ameri- 
ean ships of war, and from time to time we took occasion to pass 
through the whole crowd of vessels upon the receiving anchorage, 
and visit one after another, to converse with those on board, and to 
leave behind us tracts and other mementoes of our Christian friend- 
ship. These labours were bread thrown upon the waters, for which 
we doubted not the promise was sure, that it should be found after 
many days. Various interesting circumstances also occurred on 
shore, by which new occasions of usefulness in the country at large 
were opened before us. We now had eorrespondents along the whole 
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coast. During my late touc I had been enabled to put in circulation 
many copies of the Holy Scriptures, and about sixty thousand pages 
of religious tracts. Besides this, I had left Scriptures for sale, and 
tracts for distribution, in the principal places. Thus, by the estab- 
lishment of depositories in the maratime towns, where the Scrip- 
tures could be procured by persons from every part of the interior 
between S. Paulo and Para, a great step was taken toward offering 
the word of God to the entire nation, and inviting the inhabitants 
generally to receive it. ; 

“We now began to take active measures to establish preaching 
in the Portuguese language at Rio. I was engaged in preparing a 
series of discourses, which I hoped soon to commence delivering. 
It was at this most interesting juncture, that my labours in Brazil 
were suddenly interrupted by a most painful bereavement. My be- 
loved wife was smitten by the cruel hand of disease, and in a few | 
days was consigned to an early grave. She was cut down in the 
midst of a field of usefulness, for which she had become peculiarly 
qualified. Her willing and faithful services in ‘ the work whereunto 
she was sent,’ were suddenly and fatally checked by the unlooked- 
for approach of death. But she died as she had lived, an humble, 
devoted Christian ; and in her final hour triumphed over the last 
enemy, by falling ‘asleep in Jesus’-—that Saviour, 


“« Por the light of whose smile in the heaven of love,” 


her warm heart continually aspired. Her precious memory will be long 
and fondly cherished upon earth, but her ‘record is on high.” Her 
resting-place was not found, as she had once poetically desired it 
might be, in the caverns of ‘ the deep blue sea,’ but in the Protestant 
burial ground of Rio de Janeiro. Her remains were entombed in the 
Cemetery of Gamboa, a beautiful declivity in the northern suburbs 
of the city, bordering upon the bay. 

‘But for its melancholy associations, this spot would be regarded as 
one of the loveliest on earth. Atits rocky base the tides of the ocean 
cease not to ebb and flow. A shaded avenue leads upward from the 
sea-beach to the centre of the enclosure, where memorials of the 
dead stand thick on every side. As the stranger lifts his eye to- 
wards the northem horizon, he beholds a magnificent bay, spotted 
with islands, and hemmed in by lofty mountain peaks—while all 
around him vegetation is smiling in fadeless verdure, and fanned ky 
the daily breezes of the tropics. This bereavement, like the un- 
timely winds of autumn, swept many tender blossoms of hope and 
promise for everaway, It imposed upon me the imperious necessity 
of a speedy embarkation for the United States, as a hopeful means 
of preserving the life of an infant son. A month elapsed, and I 
spent another night on board a vessel in the harbour preparatory to 
sailing, 

“What a contrast did I experience in my feelings and condition, to 
the circumstances under which I had, five months previously, occu- 
pied nearly the same position on board the Orientale. The same 
star-lit heavens were over me, the same glassy waters beneath, the 
same giant mountains, and the same extended city before and 
around me. But yet how changed the scene! Before, my mind 
was filled with expectation and joyous hope, but now it was deso- 
lated with sad remembrances and overwhelming sorrow.” 
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From these volumes, it would not be difficult to select 
specimens of brilliant description, and some episodes of 
surring narrative. We might also borrow statements of the 
political history of the empire which would be both valua- 
ble and new : for nowhere else have we been able to attain 
any insight into this perplexed subject. But this would be 
to copy an important portion of the work, which we desire 
rather to place in the hands of our readers. We choose 
therefore to confine ourselves, in what remains, to the reli- 
gious aspect of Brazil, under the two heads, of the Romish 
church, and the essays made towards the introduction of 
the Gospel. And if we shall succeed in communicating 
our own impressions, it will be seen and felt, that the case 
is not hopeless, that the juncture is favourable, and that the 
eyes of Christian America should be fixed with earnest 
inquiry upon this whitening harvest of the south. 

Popery in Brazil was founded in cruelty and upheld with 
pomp, but seems to be dying away, from the vice of its 
constitution. Mr. Kidder does justice to the French Cal- 
vinists who sought an asylum at Rio, in 1555. The 
church of Geneva sent two ministers and fourteen students ; 
the first Protestant mission to our continent. The san- 
guinary fanaticism of the papists prevented all that might 
have been hoped from such beginnings. * According to the 
annals of the Jesuits, Mem. de Sa stained the foundations 
of his city with innocent blood. ‘Among the Huguenots 
who had been forced to fly from Villegagnon’s persecution, 
was one John Boles, a man of considerable learning, being 
well versed both in Greek and Hebrew, Luiz de Gram 
caused him to be apprehended, with three of his comrades, 
one of whom feigned to become a Catholic—the others 
were cast into prison; and there Bales had remained eight 
years when he was sent for to be martyred at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, for the sake of terrifying his countrymen, if any of 
them should be lurking in those parts.’ ” 

The principal city shows abundant signs of what popery 
has been; containing, with its suburbs, about fifty churches 
and chapels. The names are given in the appendix. 
Among these are found ‘Igreja do Bom Jesus do Calvario’ 
—‘do S, Ignacio de Loyola’— Nossa Senhora Mai dos 
Homens’—‘da Madre de Deos’ and ‘Espirito Santo de 
Mata Porcos.’ They are generally among the most costly 
edifices. The chapel of the convent of St. Benedict was 
built in 1671. Its sides are crowded with images and 
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altars, and the roof and walls with pictures of the patron 
saint’s achievements. Angels and cherubs, carved in wood 
and gilt, occupy every available corner. The internal con- 
struction of Brazilian churches has, of course, no reference 
to the hearing of the word. Preaching is not known 
among the weekly services of the church; though Mr. Kid- 
der listened to sermons, on special occasions, in the Gloria 
church. The people faced round from the altar, to the 
little pulpit, and attended to a fervid harangue ; during 
which the speaker paused, and lifting a little crucifix, fell 
on- his knees and began praying to it as his Lord and Mas- 
ter. The pulpit is always on one side, and there are no 
seats, save the floor of marble, wood, or earth. This is 
sometimes strewed with leaves or covered with boards. 
The sound of bells at Rio de Janeiro is represented as 
extraordinary even for a popish city. 

Among the religious orders of Brazil, the Benedictines 
are the most wealthy. Other fraternities exist, and as is 
usual contribute largely to the public charities of the coun- 
try, by hospitals and various asylums. At Rio, the Irman- 
dades, or Brotherhoods, are numerous: they erect churches, 
provide for the sick, bury the dead, and attend to the souls 
in purgatory. The famous Misericordia was founded as 
long ago as 1582, by the Jesuit, Jozéde Anchieta, He was 
one of the earliest missionaries of his order, and yet our 
readers may not be familiar with his merits. “ Dominion 
was given him” says Vasconcellos, “ over the elements and 
all that dwell therein. The earth brought forth fruit at his 
command, and even gave up the dead, that they might be 
restored to life and receive baptism from his hand.’’—« He 
could read the secrets of the heart. The knowledge of 
hidden things and sciences was imparted to him; and he 
enjoyed daily and hourly ecstasies, visions, and revelations. 
He was a saint, a prophet, a worker of miracles, anda 
vice Christ.” His successor, strange to say, was an En- 
glishman, originally named John Martin, but more glori- 
ous as the Friar Joam d’Almeida. The church has had 
few such ascetics. He displayed ingenuity and refinement 
in his self flagellations. His scourges were, some of whip- 
cord, some of catgut, some of leather thongs, and some of 
wire. He had cilices of wire for his arms, thighs and legs, 
one of which was fastened round the body with seven 
chains; and another, which he called his good sack, was a 
shirt of the roughest horse-hair, having on the inside seven 
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iron crosses rough with points like a nutmeg-grater. His 
fastings were in due proportion, and are detailed by our 
author. 

“Such,” says Southey, “were the extravagances to which the 
catholic superstition was carried in Brazil at thisearly day. For the 
self-government which divine philosophy requires, it had substituted 
a system of self-torture, founded upon Manicheism, and not less 
shocking to the feelings, or repugnant to reason, than the practices 
of the eastern yogues. Its notions of exaggerated purity, led to the 
most impure imaginations and pernicious consequences ; its’ abhor- 
rence of luxury was manifest by habitual filth, and in actions unut- 
terably loathsome ; and let the Romish church appeal to its canons 
and councils as it may, its practices were those of polytheism and 
idolatry.” 

Bahia is the archiepiscopal see of the empire: here 
therefore monkery is prominent; for its convents are said 
to contain more friars and nuns than all the rest of Brazil. 
The Jesuits led the way. Others, as the Franciscans, the 
Benedictines, and the Carmelites, followed. At one time 
the Franciscans numbered nearly six hundred friars, This 
convent possesses the image of 8. Antonio de Argoim. For 
a length of time this saint received regular pay asa. sol- 
dier, but in 1705 he was promoted to a captaincy, on full 
pay: and the order to this effect, which afterwards received 
the royal sanction, is given at length by Mr. Kidder. He 
has since been made a colonel, and receives his pay as 
such, through the Franciscan friars. The Benedictines own 
in Bahia ninety-three estates, besides all their possessions 
in the surrounding regions. The Slipperedand Barefooted 
Carmelites, the Barefooted Augustinians, and the Almo- 
ners of the Holy Land are enumerated. JBut still more in- 
teresting are the Italian Capuchins, the only ecclesiastics 
among thousands of seculars and regulars, who, since the 
days of the Jesuits, have deserved the name of missiona- 
ries. Of these some very valuable notices occur. 

Monasteries seem to have been thought necessary in ev- 
ery part of Papal America, and at the earliest stages of 
colonization, Thusat Angra, with a population little above 
two thousand, are found establishments of the three lead- 
ing orders; the Benedictines, the Slippered Carmelites, and 
the Franciscans of St. Anthony. These edifices were sev- 
erally occupied, when Mr. Kidder visited S. Paulo, by a 
single friar. The Benedictine convent at Rio is a stately, 
sombre pile, with a library of almost six thousand vol- 
umes. The Franciscan convent at Parahiba is described 
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as a regular monastic edifice, after the fashion of the mid- 
dle-ages; with high walls, chapel, court, rows of cells, 
vaulted ceilings, and anti-Dominican paintings; though the 
rival order is unknown in Brazil. Cear4 is somewhat sin- 
gular, among the cities, in being destitute of monastic build- 
ings; and the remark applies to the whole province. 

We have long entertained it as a firm opinion, that he 
who would behold the true working of popery, must look 
at it far from the rivalry and the corrective scrutiny of Pro- 
testantism ; in other words, in South America. There its 
idolatry, fraud and fanaticism have free scope. In the 
church of Espirito Santo, at Paré, God the Father is repre- 
sented on canvass, as a very old man, dressed in a monk- 
ish gown. In the same church is an image of the Virgin, 
with a writing promising forty years of indulgence to such 
as pray before it. At another place, Mr. Kidder observed 
in the hands of an aged negro an idol like a child’s doll, by 
means of which money was collected from street-passen- 
gers, for building a church. When certain ants devoured 
an altar-cloth, at Maranham, we learn from Mr. Southey, 
that the friars proceeded against them in due form of ec- 
elesiastical law. We are favoured also with a faithful 
translation from a document prepared by a Brazilian Padre 
in 1839, containing a roll of saints, with the diseases, ver- 
min and other ills, against which they respectively render 
aid: thus St. Benedict against serpents; St. Tude against 
coughs; and St. Apolonia against tooth-ache. The ninth 
chapter is full of instruction and entertainment, in respect 
to the numerous festivals of the church. An instance is 
given in which the clergy are charged in the newspapers 
with omitting the festival, for lack of fees: “no pence, no 
paternoster.”’ In a lively description of a procession at 
Pard, we have the following passage : 


“On the splendid moonlight nights of the season the city would 
be nearly emptied of people, and multitudes, todo 0 mundo, would 
crowd to the Nazareth feast. How few of them all had any proper 
idea of the character of Him who came out of Nazareth to take 
away the sins of his people! 

“The church on this spot was quite small, and constructed somuch 
like a dwelling-house as to havea double veranda, above and below, 
on three of its sides. In the upper veranda hung the hammocks of 
the soldiers on guard. In front stood a species of alpendre, or ran- 
cho, with a tiled roof. Within the mass-house were two altars— 
that surmounted by the image borne in the procession stood on the 
right, and was unusually elevated. One would have supposed that 
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this image came from France, for its tout ensemble reminded the be- 
holder of toy-shop dolis of the largest size. ‘Two wide ribbons, one 
green and the other red, extended from the dress over the altar, and 
hung down towards the floor. Hundreds of people crowded around 
to enjoy, in turn, the privilege of kneeling down and kissing these 
ribbons! On the opposite wall hung a collection of plaster forms, 
representing all manner of ulcerated limbs and diseased members, 
that were said to have been miraculously cured by our Lady. Near 
these hung a rude painting, designed to show an apparition of said 
Lady toa sick person, who, of course, recovered. Lest this event 
should not be comprehended it was explained in the vulgar tongue— 
Milagre que fez Nossa Senhora de Nazare !” 


The tendency of popery to fanaticism is strikingly set 
forth in the notices of the Sebastianists : 


“ The distinguishing tenet of this sect is the belief that Don Sebas- 
tian, the king of Portugal, who, in 1577, undertook an expedition 
against the Moors in Africa, and who, having been defeated, never 
returned, is still alive, and is destined yet to make his re-appearance 
onearth. Numberless dreams and prophecies, together with the 
interpretation of marvellous portents confirming this idea, have been 
circulated with so much of clerical sanction, that many have believed 
the senseless whim. Nor have there been Jacking persons, at vari- 
ous periods, who have undertaken to fulfil the prophecies, and to 
prove themselves the veritable Don Sebastian. 

“ Nevertheless the prime point of faith is, that he will yet come, 
and that too, as each believer has it, in his own lifetime. The Por- 
tuguese look for his appearance at Lisbon, but the Brazilians gene- 
rally think it most likely that he will first revisit his own city, St. 
Sebastian. 

“Jt appears, however, that a reckless villain, named Joao Antonio, 
fixed upon a remote part of the province of Pernambuco, near Pi- 
ancé, in the Comarca de Flores, for the appearance of the said D. 
Sebastian. The place designated was a dense forest, near which 
were known to be two acroceraunian caverns. This spot the im- 
postor said was an enchanted kingdom, which was about to be dis- 
enchanted, whereupon Don Sebastian would immediately appear at 
the head of a great army, with glory, and with power to confer 
wealth and happiness upon all who should anticipate his coming by 
associating themselves with said Joao Antonio. : 

« As might be expected he found followers, who, after awhile, 
learned that the imaginary kingdom was to be disenchanted by hav- 
ing its soil sprinkled with the blood of one hundred innocent chil- 
dren! In default of a sufficient number of children, men and wo- 
men were to be immolated, but in a few days they would all rise 
again, and become possessed of the riches of the world. The pro- 
phet appears to have lacked the courage necessary to carry out his 
bloody scheme, but he delegated power to an accomplice, named 
Joao Ferreira, who assumed the title of ‘his Holiness,’ put a 
wreath of rushes upon his head, and required the proselytes to kiss 
his toe, on pain of instant death. After other deeds too horrible to 
describe, he commenced the slaughter of human beings. Each pa 
rent was required to bring forward one or two of his children to he 
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offered. In vain did the prattling babes shriek and beg that they 
might not be murdered. The unnatural parents would reply, ‘ No, 
my child, there is no remedy,’ and forcibly offer them. In the 
course of two days he had thus, in cold blood, slain twenty-one adults 
and twenty children, when a brother of the prophet, becoming jeal- 
ous of ‘his Holiness,’ thrust him through and assumed his power. 
At this juncture some one ran away, and apprised the civil author- 
ities of the dreadful tragedy, 

“Troops were calied out who hastened to the spot, but the infatu- 
ated Sebastianists had been taught not to fear any thing, but that 
should an attack be made upon them it would be the signal for the 
resturation of the kingdom, the resurrection of the dead, and the de- 
struction of their enemies. Wherefore on seeing the troops ap- 
proach they rushed upon them, uttering cries of defiance, attacking 
those who had come to their rescue, and actually killing five, and 
wounding others, before they could be restrained. Nor did they 
submit until twenty-nine of their number, including three women, 
had actually been killed. Women, seeing their husbands dying at 
their feet, would not attempt to escape, but shouted ‘the time is 
come; viva, viva, the time iscome!’ Of those that survived a few 
escaped into the woods, the rest were taken prisoners. It was found 
that the victims of this horrid delusion had not even buried the 
bodies of their murdered offspring and kinsmen, so confident were 
they of their immediate restoration.” 


A thoughtful and inquiring priest of S. Paulo confessed 
to our author, that “Catholicism was nearly abandoned 
here, and all the world over ;”’ and explained himself, by 
adding that there was scarcely any thing of the spirit of 
religion among either priests or people. He admitted the 
evils of celibacy, saying the clergy were almost all de facto 
more than married, to the infinite scandal of religion, and 
that infidelity was rapidly spreading. The provincial pres- 
ident of Alagoaz, in a speech to the Legislative Assembly, 
in 1842, says of the churches: “They are in the worst 
state imaginable. Many of them are either actually fall- 
ing into ruins, or have no outward similitude to a temple, 
and are in no way calculated to inspire the respect due to 
the house of the Lord.’’ 

In Pernambuco, the monasteries are in small repute ; and 
indeed, throughout Brazil, nothing is more common than 
to see edifices once occupied by religious fraternities appro- 
priated to secular uses. On this subject, no testimony is so 
cogent as that of the minister of justice and ecclesiastical 
affairs, addressed in 1843 to the Imperial Legislature. 

“The state of retrogression into which our clergy are falling is notorious. 
The necessity of adopting measures to remedy such an evil is also evident. 
On the 9th of September, 1842, the government addressed inquiries on this 


subject to the bishops and capitular vicars. Although complete answers have 
not been received from all of them, yet the following particulars are certified. 
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“ The lack of priests who will dedicate themselves to the cure of souls, or 
who even offer themselves as candidates, is surprising. In the province of Para 
there are parishes which, for twelve years and upwards, have had no pastor. The 
district of the river Negro, containing some fourteen settlements, has but one 
priest ; while that of the river Solimoens is in similar circumstances. In the 
three comarcas of Belem, the Upper and the Lower Amazon, there are thirty-six 
vacant parishes. In Maranham twenty-five churches have, at different times, 
been advertised as open for applications, without securing the offer of a sin- 
gle candidate. 

“ The bishop of S. Paulo affirms the same thing respecting vacant churches 
in his diocese, and it is no uncommon experience elsewhere, In the diocese 
of Cuyaba not a single church is provided witha settled curate, and those 
priests who officiate as stated supplies, treat the bishop’s efforts to instruct and 
improve them with great indifference. 

“In the bishopric of Rio de Janeiro most of the churches are supplied with 
pastors, but a great number of them only temporarily. This diocese embra- 
ces four provinces, but duying nine years past not more than five or six priests 
have been ordained per year. 

“It may be observed, that the numerical ratio of those priests who die, or 
become incompetent through age and infirmity, is two to one of those who 
receive ordination. Even among those who are ordained, few devote them- 
selves to pastoral work. They either turn their attention to secular pursuits, 
as a means of securing greater conveniences, emoluments, and respect, or 
they look out for chaplaincies, and other situations, which offer equal or supe- 
rior inducements, without subjecting them to the literary tests, the trouble 
and the expense necessary to secure an ecclesiastical benefice. 

“This is not the place to investigate the causes of such a state of things, 
but certain it is, that no persons of standing devote their sons to the priesthood. 
Most of those who seek the sacred office are indigent persons, who, by their 
poverty, are often prevented from pursuing the requisite studies. Without 
doubt a principal reason why so few devote themselves to ecclesiastical pur- 
suits, is to be found in the small income allowed them. Moreover, the perqui- 
sites established as the remuneration of certain clerical services, have resumed 
the voluntary character which they had in primitive times, and the priest who 
attempts to coerce his parishioners into payment of them almost always ren- 
ders himself odious, and gets little or nothing for his trouble.” 


In the midst of decaying forms, and the degeneracy of 
morals, it is not surprising that propositions to make the 
Brazilian church independent of the Roman see, have been 
entertained by the legislature and favoured by the people. 
And the fact is worthy of note, that in 1836, the govern- 
ment proposed to employ Moravian missionaries, to cat- 
echize the Indians of the interior. 

No abstract of ours can convey the impression produced 
by the details of these volumes, which are the more credible 
and weighty, because the author brings them forward inci- 
dentally, and with a remarkable absence of every thing 
rancorous or uncandid. If any thing is to save the mil- 
lions of this empire from anarchical infidelity, it must be the 
infusion of a new element in the shape of genuine Chris- 
tianity ; and it is the attempt to effect this, by evangelical 
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missions, that shall now for, a little, engage our attention. 

Mr. Kidder found at Rio de J aneiro his brother mission- 
ary, the Rev. Mr. Spaulding. The circulation of Bibles 
in the Portuguese language was a primary object of their 
endeavours. The Scriptures when offered for public sale, 
found many purchasers : when they were distribut ed gra- 
tuitously, there was on some oceasions a rush of applicants. 
The notes of request, from various classes, given in the 
appendix, speak a volume of encouragement. Versions, in 
French, Portuguese and English, were sought with avidity 
by amateur linguists. As many as eight hundred copies 
were called for. Increased demand was caused by the 
fanatical but impotent opposition of the priesthood ; and 
the articles which they published were found to refute 
themselves. In distant provinces, the missionary discov- 
ered that Bibles from the capital had gone before him. 
And such was the freedom enjoyed in this work, that 
during all his residence, Mr. Kidder never received the 
slightest opposition or indignity from the people; so that 
his conviction is firm, that there is not a Roman Catholic 
country on the globe, where there prevails a greater degree 
of toleration, or a greater liberality of feeling towards 
Protestants. 

The same efforts were pursued in other provinces. In 
Pernambuco the state of things was such as to induce the 
belief, that there had never been a more favourable oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of the gospel. <A Padre lent his 
aid in distribution, and evinced a love for the sacred volume, 
which had made it his one book, fora year or two, A 
respectable priest in S. Paulo acknowledged that the Bible 
was the true instrument against the prevailing infidelity, 
and hoped that he might some day devote himself to the 
genuine work of an evangelist. A young gentleman, in 
the same province, received New Testaments, and reported 
that the demand awakened by them among his young 
friends was immediate and urgent. In the provincial cap- 
ital, the encouragement was such, as to excite the hope of 
introducing the Scriptures into the schools of the whole 
province : nothing can more strikingly show the openness 
of the field, The secretary and the senior professor in the 
University rendered hearty assistance. The project was 
respectfully entertained by gentlemen of both political par- 
ties, including two priests, the bishop-elect of Rio de Jan- 
eiro, and the celebrated Andradas. Mr. Kidder’s memo- 
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rial, of which a copy is inserted, was regularly presented, 
in February, 1839. Although the proposition was never 
acted upon, it is significant and encouraging, that it was 
never formally rejected. 

In remote places, our traveller found single copies of the 
Bible, faithfully preserved. Notwithstanding some momen- 
tary panics created by the priests, many volumes were put 
in circulation ; some of which, we trust, under God’s bless- 
ing, are doing their work at thishour. These may provea 
happy antidote to the corrupt teachings of the ecclesiastics, 
who, according to the assertion of the archbishop of Bahia, 
go ahead, “ without any Brsre but their Brevrarigs.” 

We cannot lay down these engaging volumes, without 
declaring our conviction, that if there is a country in the 
world which should awaken the missionary zeal of Amer- 
ican Christians, it is Brazil. We own ourselves to be sur- 
prised at the facilities for evangelical labour which are 
revealed by this narrative. 

In point of style, this work is highly meritorious. It is 
always unpretending, almost always correct, and very often 
elegant. The natural transparency of the diction presents 
nothing to interrupt our easy progress ; and on some occa- 
sions the author rises with his subject to what we consider 
the best manner of simple narrative. Here and there an in- 
accurate expression escapes his pen; but, as a whole, the 
book is worthy of a place among the more elevated produc- 
tions of our national literature. Of its higher and Chris- 
tian qualities, we need only say, that it leaves us with the 
most sincere respect for the mind and heart of the learned 


and benevolent author.* 


Ant. IL—Vhe Mysteries opened ; or Scriptural views of 
preaching, and the Sacraments, as distinguished from 
certain theories concerning Baptismal Regeneration 
and the Real Presence. By the Rev. John Stone, 
D.D. Rector of Christ Church, Brooklyn, New-York. 


Harpers & Brothers, 1844. 


* We should do injustice to these beautiful volumes, if we did not allude to 
one of their chief attractions, namely, the engravings and cuts with which they 
are adorned. These amount to the number of thirty-three, and are either prin- 
cipally, if not wholly, from original sketches of the author. 
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Tue progress of knowledge has ever been through con- 
flicts of truth with error. And whoever supposes that 
error, if left to itself, will die of its own inherent weak- 
ness ; and that the proper way to advance knowledge, is 
to expound truth and let error alone, has entirely misread 
the lessons of human history. When we look back to the 
past, we see that the error, which after a severe conflict, has 
been put down in one age, re-appears in another, and some- 
times for a conflict far more severe than the first. Indeed 
history proves that errors,no matter how absurd, which 
have at any time, seized upon human belief, may come 
forth with all the power of falsehood over the human mind, 
in ages of vastly different degrees of general enlighten- 
ment. The very work at the head of this article has been 
written, to put down the superstitious errors of monkish 
theology, which though an hundred times refuted, have 
re-appeared in the field of protestant theological contro- 
versy, amidst all the enlightenment of the present age. 
We will therefore make the able work of Dr. Stone, the 
occasion of examining what we conceive to be the ground- 
work of all theological controversy, viz: The connection 
between reason and revelation. 

The first problem which presents itself in the investiga- 
tion of the connection between reason and revelation, is 
what is meant by reason? We shall endeavour to show, 
that whatever idea men may intend to convey by it in such 
a connection, they do in reality mean by it, philosophy. 
If this be so, then our inquiry will resolve itself into an 
investigation ef the connection between philosophy and 
revelation. 

We have heretofore in an article on Psychology, (October 
No. 1843) endeavored to show with Locke, that there are 
no innate ideas or principles by which the mind judges of 
truth, but that all our knowledge is acquired by expe- 
rience ;* and that what we call principles are nothing more 


* In order to be properly appreciated or understood, this article should be 
viewed infconnection with those, from the same pen, already published in our 
Journal. See Princeton Review, for July, 1840, April and October, 1843. 
The writer uses experience in a wide sense, as including all the facts of con- 
sciousness, In saying therefore that all knowledge is to te referred to expe- 
rience or to revelation, it is not to be considered that intuitive truths, truths 
which the writer elsewhere calls “self luminous.” are denied. In the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, we think it impossible, that the knowledge of any 
necessary and universal truth, should rest on experience, Such basis is alto- 
gether too narrow. That every effect within our experience, has had a cause, 
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than generalised facts; and that whether these facts or prin- 
ciples have been generalised by ourselves or by others, they 
are equally acquired by experience in our meaning of that 
term. We refer to our reasoning in that article for the 
truth of this doctrine. 

If, then, the mind has no innate knowledge, but acquires 
all through experience, we must mean by reason, either 
the bare faculty of reason, or else the knowledge acquired 
by that faculty: for upon that theory of mental philoso- 
phy, it can have no other meaning. If then we mean by 
it, the bare faculty of reason, the inquiry resolves itself 
into this: What is the use of reason in interpreting 
revelation? and if we mean by it, the knowledge acquired 
by that faculty, the inquiry resolves itself into this: What 
is the connection between our knowledge of nature and 
revelation. And whether we use the word in the one 
meaning or the other, it amounts to the same thing, in the 
connection in which we are considering it. For the real 
inquiry is, what light does our reason throw upon revela- 
tion 2 If our reason has no light, but what it has acquired 
by experience, then this light is the light of nature, which 
is philosophy ; and it is by this light, that it must judge of 
the truths of revelation, if it judge of them by any other 
light, than that of revelation itself. There are then, accord- 
ing to this analysis, only two lights to guide the mind in 
the investigation of knowledge, the light of nature and 
revelation. And our inquiry obviously resolves itself into 
the question, what assistance does the light of nature afford 
us in examining the truths of revelation? Or, what is the 
connection between philosophy and revelation? And this 
is the question we propose to examine. 

«The knowedge of man (says Bacon) is as the waters, 
some descending from above, and some springing up from 
beneath; the one informed by the light of nature, the other 
inspired by divine revelation. So then, according to these 


is no adequate ground of the assurance that every effect must have a cause. 
There are many forms of expression used by our able contributor, throughout 
this, as well as the articles above referred to, which we would not have employed ; 
and, though we presume we refer far more of our knowledge to the consti- 
tution of our nature, than he may be inclined to do, yet we are not sure that, 
with proper understanding, we should be found materially to. differ. At any 
rate, our readers will thank us for presenting them the interesting discussion 
contained in the following pages, though some of the principles advanced, may 
not seem quite consistent with the views which the conductors of this 
Review are known to entertain—Tux ConpocrTors, 
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two differing illuminations or originals, knowledge is first 
of all divided into divinity, and philosophy.”’ As then, na- 
ture and revelation are the only sources of knowledge, 
what assistance does the light of nature or philosophy give 
us in interpreting divinity or revelation? This-question Ba- 
con has properly answered. “But on the other side (says 
he) out of the contemplation of nature or ground of human 
knowledge, to induce any verity or persuasion concerning 
the points of faith, is in my judgment not safe. Da 
fidei qua fidei sunt. We ought not attempt to draw down 
or submit the mysteries of God, to ourreason; but contrari- 
wise, to raise and advance our reason to the divine truth. 
Wherefore we conclude that theology, which in our idiom 
we call divinity, is grounded only upon the word and ora- 
cle of God, and not upon the light of nature.’? Such is 
the doctrine of the Baconian Philosophy, that theology is 
is grounded only upon the word and oracle of God, and 
not upon the light of nature. We must look to the light 
of nature for philosophy, but to revelation, for theology. 
And as the mind has no innate knowledge, if we interpret 
revelation by any other light than its own, we interpret 
it by the light of philosophy, whether we call it interpreta- 
tion according to reason, or not. For we have shown, 
that what we call reason, is philosophy ; and not a light 
put into the mind by the Creator, at or before our birth, and 
therefore a divine standard of truth, called by the a priori 
philosopher, the reason, by which, revelation as well as 
nature, is to be tested as to the truth of its doctrines. 

But let us not, in this inquiry, overlook the distinction 
between reason, as meaning philosophy and as meaning 
the bare faculty of reason ; and thereby mistake what we 
say about it as meaning philosophy, as being said about 
it as meaning the bare faculty of reason. For it would 
be nonsense, to say that reason in this latter sense, is 
of no use in investigating the doctrines of revelation. 
“The use of reason (faculty of reason) in religion, (says 
Bacon) is of two sorts: the former, in the conception and 
apprehension of the mysteries of God, to us revealed; the 
other in inferring and deriving of doctrine and direction 
thereupon. The former extendeth to the mysteries them- 
selves ; but how? by way of illustration, and not by way 
of argument; the latter consisteth indeed of probation and 
argument. In the former we see God vouchsafeth to 
descend to our capacity in the expressing of his mysteries 
in sort as may be unto us; and doth graft his revelations 
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and holy doctrine upon the notions of our reason, and ap- 
plieth his inspirations to open our understanding, as the form 
of the key, to the ward of the lock; for the latter, there is 
allowed us a use of reason and argument, secondary and 
respective although, not original and absolute, For after 
the articles and principles of religion are placed and 
exempted from examination of reason, it is then permitted 
unto us to make derivations and inferences from and accord- 
ing to analogy of them, for our better direction. In nature 
this holdeth not; for both the principles are examined by 
induction, though not by a medium or syllogism; and 
besides, those principles or first positions have no discord- 
ance With that reason which draweth down and deduceth 
the inferior positions. Such therefore is the secondary rea- 
son which hath place in divinity, which is grounded 
upon the placets of God.’’ Bacon here shows that reason 
enables us to apprehend the mysteries of God, such as the 
doctrine of the atonement, or the resurrection, not by way 
of argument or proof, but by way of illustration; for God 
doth graft these mysteries, as well as his holy doctrine, /ove 
your enemies, and other such doctrines, upon the notions 
of our reason, and applieth his inspirations to open our 
understanding as the form of the key to the ward of the. 
lock, in order that we may fully understand them. But 
we will show in a subsequent part of this article, that much 
of what we, in considering at this day the connection 
between philosophy and revelation, are apt to call the 
notions of reason, and probably of what Bacon in the 
passage quoted, has called the notions of reason, is not 
derived exclusively from the light of nature, but also from 
revelation. Because our first parents were taught by rev- 
elation, at the very moment of their creation, or rather, as 
soon as their internal consciousness was awakened into 
knowledge. The light of nature had no sooner fallen on 
- their minds, than God spoke to them and instructed them 
in all knowledge proper for them. And the mode 
of instruction by revelation was continued through pro- 
phets and inspired men ,till the completion of that 
mode of instruction in Christianity. So that the light 
of nature and the light of revelation are so mixed up in 
our knowledge, that the teachings of each cannot be sepa- 
rated, and the latter had become so corrupted before Chris- 
tianity was promulgated, that we are apt in the ardour of 
investigation, to call all our inowledge anterior to Chris- 
41 
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tianity the notions of our reason. So that, in strictness, 
the bare faculty of reason is not now, and never has been, 
employed in examining revelation, but is employed with a 
knowledge already furnished from both nature and prior 
revelations. But this use of our prior knowledge is not by 
way of proof of the doctrines of revelation at this day, but 
merely by way of comprehending them; because every 
portion of our prior knowledge has lost its authority as 
revelation, from the fact, that the revealed cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the natural, and therefore cannot be made 
a test in examining what is known to be revelation. Ba- 
con also shows that reason is of use in inferring and 
deriving doctrine and direction from revelation, and that 
this consisteth indeed in probation and argument: but still, 
that this use of reason and argument is secondary, not 
original and absolute ; for, that all our inferences and deri- 
vations must be made according to the analogy of the arti- 
cles and principles of religion, or as the Apostle expresseth 
it, by “ comparing spiritual things with spiritual ;”” and not 
as in nature, where principles themselves are ascertained 
by induction. 

We do not, therefore, in revelation ascertain first-princi- 
ples, such as love your neighbour as yourself, or the ten 
commandments, by induction in the wide domain of rea- 
son or philosophy, and then try the scriptures by these prin- 
ciples; nor do we look out into the domain of philosophy 
for still higher and more absolute truths, as the transcen- 
dental philosophers do, and deduce from them the great 
doctrines of revelation, according to certain fancies about 
the unity of truth. But we get all our knowledge of the 
truths of revelation from a sound interpretation of the 
scriptures. “For the obtaining the information (says Ba- 
con) it resteth upon the true and sound interpretation of the 
scriptures, which are the fountains of the waters of life.’ 
Because the fundamental doctrines taught in revelation are 
the generalizations, if we may so speak, of a wider expe- 
rience than that which lies within the province of philoso- 
phy. They embrace eternity, with all the facts in that 
boundless field of experience. It is only then by a mind 
which has swept over that vast field of vision, that the 
truths which belong to it can be generalised. <A finite mind 
cannot do so; and of course it must receive such truths 
from the mind that can; or rather, must receive them from 
the mind whose manner of knowing is different from man’s 
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manner of knowing—who knows intuitively, what man 
knows inductively ; and to whom all truths are objects of 
intellectual perception. And this is the reason that in- 
duction has #secondary office in ascertaining the truths 
of revelation: they belong to a wider field of experience 
than that in which induction can be used. 

The proper mode, then, of interpreting the scriptures, is 
not by making its doctrines square with our reason, which 
is nothing more than our philosophy, but by a sound inter- 
pretation of their language by the rules of grammar and 
logic ; and by collecting all the passages on the same sub- 
ject matter, and from the induction of the whole, draw the 
meaning of each; and not from the meaning of one which 
we may fancy to be a leading one, to infer the meaning of 
all the rest, thus violating the fundamental principles of 
induction, which in this secondary way holds good in inves- 
tigations of this kind, as well as in nature. In some cases, 
however, where the meaning of a text is so obvious that 
no two opinions can be entertained about it, like what Ba- 
con calls “ glaring instances”’ in nature, where one single 
instance is so significant, that you can by it alone deter- 
mine upon the nature of the whole class, you may use it 
as a key to the meaning of less obvious passages upon the 
same subject matter. In a word, we must make scripture 
the infallible rule of interpreting scripture; just as we 
make nature the infallible rule of interpreting nature. 
Neither must we interpret the scriptures altogether as we 
would a mere human writing. For though in most things 
they are like human writings, yet they differ in some essen- 
tial particulars ; as is well shown by the following remarks 
of Bacon. “But the two latter points known to God and 
unknown to men, touching the secrets of the heart and the 
successions of time, do make a just and sound difference 
between the manner of the exposition of the scriptures and 
all other books. For, it is an excellent observation which 
hath been made upon the answers of our Saviour Christ to 
many of the questions which were propounded to him, 
how that they are impertinent to the state of the question 
demanded : the reason whereof is, because not being like, 
man, which knows man’s thoughts by his words, but 
knowing man’s thoughts immediately, he never answered 
their words, but their thoughts: much in the like manner 
it is with the scriptures, which being written to the thoughts 
of men, and to the succession of ages, with a foresight of 
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all heresies, contradiction, differing estates of the church, 
yea and particularly of the elect, are not to be interpreted 
only according to the latitude of the baa i “ie 3 of the 
place, and respectively towards that present o asion where- 
upon the words were uttered, or in precise congruity or 
contexture with the words, before or after, or in contem- 
plation of the principal scope of the place; but have in 
themselves not only totally or collectively, but distributively 
in clauses and words, infinite springs and streams of doc- 
trine to water the church in every part. And therefore the 
literal sense is as it were the main stream or river; so the 
moral sense chiefly, and sometimes the allegorical or typi- 
cal, are they whereof the church hath the most use: not 
that I wish men to be bold in allegories, or indulgent or 
light in allusions: but that I do so much condemn that 
interpretation of scripture which is only after the manner 
as men use to interpret a profane book.’? These sagacious 
remarks of Bacon need no comment. They point out with 
great precision, the difference to be observed in interpreting 
the scriptures and a mere human writing—a difference 
founded upon the omniscience of the Author of the scrip- 
tures. 

It may perhaps be asked, whether philosophy is of no 
use at all, in the interpretation of the scriptures? as our re- 
marks thus far, may appear to lead to the conclusion that 
it isnot. We answer, yes! For it must be borne in mind, 
that the scriptures contain something besiles revelation, 
that though they brought life and immortality to light, yet 
the greater part of them are rehearsals of historical facts 
and citations of natural phenomena, and remarks upon the 
nature of man, all of which le within the province of phi- 
losophy. Of course then, all natural phenomena, whether 
physical or psychological, are to be explained by philoso- 
phy, with the limitation as to the psychological phenomena 
which will be explained hereafter; and not to be judged 
according to the words of scripture, as these convey the 
notions current amongst men at the time the scriptures were 
written, and not absolute truth, as do their teachings of re- 
velation proper. The Papal Church, for instance, followed 
the letter of scripture, when it condemned Galileo. But 
this was a matter in which it ought to have followed the 
light of nature or philosophy. For the scriptures do not 
teach philosophy, but theology. They were intended to 
light up that dark abyss which lies beyond the present 
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state of existence—to bring life and immortality to light. 
This is the province of revelation, and over it philosophy 
throws no light. For much of what we now call philoso- 
phy, as we have already indicated, is in reality the light of 
revelation, which has become so mixed up with the light 
of nature in our knowledge, that we cannot separate them, 
and it has therefore lost all its authority as the light of 
revelation in interpreting the scriptures. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether all the the theological notions in the 
world are not fragments of revelations more or less cor- 
rupted, made in the early ages of human history. For it 
is certain that the theology of our first parents, was a direct 
revelation, and not inferences from the indications of nature. 
And this was also the case with our second great progeni- 
tor, Noah. And therefore it may be, that all the theology 
in the world, in all the varying forms of monotheism, poly- 
theism, and pantheism, is derived more or less from these 
original divine revelations, but kept alive in these corrupt 
forms by the indications of nature, ever since they were 
revealed. And as the light of nature, with the assistance 
of all the fragments of divine revelations which had been 
handed down to them, was not sufficient to enable the 
wisest philosophers before the Christian dispensation, to 
form a correct idea of God; and as the light of nature has 
not been sufficient to prevent the idea of God from being 
entirely obliterated from the minds of some tribes of men 
in the south of Africa, who have for centuries been entirely 
removed from the influence of the amount of revealed 
truth which is always acting through the general agencies 
of civilization, it may be doubted whether the light of na- 
ture in itself is sufficient to originate in the human mind 
the idea of God; though they are certainly sufficient to 
prove the existence of a God, after the idea of God is once 
in the mind,—is once grafted upon the notions of causation 
and contrivance developed in consciousness ; and the mind 
is thereby enabled to perceive and generalise the analogies 
pertaining to the subjects which are presented in the 
psychological and physical world. And the Creator has 
certainly not left the human race to the teacluings of the 
light of nature alone: but has made revelation even of his 
own existence, a part of his educational economy. It is 
true, that the Apostle to the gentiles has said :— For the 
invisible things of him from the creation of the world, are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
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even his eternal power and Godhead: so that they are 
without excuse.”’? But this, we apprehend, does not con- 
trovert our view. Because the Apostle says this of men, 
who had the idea of God, as he well knew, given them by 
divine revelation, either immediately, or by-remote means. 
And what the Apostle says further seems to confirm our 
view: “ Because that, when they knew God, they glorified, 
him not as God, neither were thankful, but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish hearts were darkened,” 
&c. The words, “when they knew God,” evidently refer 
to other knowledge than that derived from nature—from 
«“ the things that are made.”’ All then, the Apostle appears 
to teach, was, that even the light of nature was sufficient 
to keep alive in the mind the idea of God, which had been 
communicated by divine revelation, if man had not apos- 
tatised, and thereby suffered his mind to be darkened. 
And a kindred thought is expressed in the eleventh chapter 
of Hebrews, “ Through faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God, so that things which are 
seen, were not made of things which do appear.”? The 
meaning here is, that it is by faith, by the teachings of 
revelation and not by the light of nature, that we know 
that all things are made by God, and not developed out of 
eapabilities of nature by agencies which we can ascertain 
by the light of nature; as philosophy would seem to teach. 
So that there may be a doubt, whether all the evidences of 
natural theology are not seen by a light imparted at some 
stage of man’s history, by direct revelation. 

And this does not detract from the proper force of the 
evidence of natural theology. For though we might not 
be able to read the planetary system in the indications of 
the heavens, as Newton did, still after he has taught us, we 
can there see its evidences in all their force, and they are 
just as incontrovertible as if we had discovered them our- 
selves. So in regard to the evidences of natural theology, 
we might not be able to see these evidences in nature, with- 
out an instructor, but when once instructed, we may be 
able to see them in all their fulness. And it is no objection 
to the parallel, that we require a supernatural instructor in 
the one case and only a human instructor in the other. 
For we utterly repudiate the shallow sophism, that «no- 
thing can be made intrinsically evident to reason, whose 
trinsic truth transcends reason; or, what is the same 
thing, is not naturally knowable by reason.” The intrin- 
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sic truth or internal reasonableness of many of the doctrines 
of revelation which are not naturally knowable by reason, 
is now evident to the mind enlightened by revelation. For 
example, the precept “love your enemies,” and the other 
sublime instructions of the sermon on the mount, were not 
naturally knowable by reason: but we apprehend, their 
internal reasonableness or intrinsic truth, is clearly diseo- 
vered by the Christian. Else, the doctrine of spiritual dis- 
cernment taught in the scriptures is a cunningly devised 
fable. We admit there are some mysteries in revelation, 
as for instance, the trinity, whose internal reasonableness is 
inevident to jthe mind of man: but none of them contra- 
dict what is known. They are merely above our know- 
ledge ; and therefore do not support the sophism which we 
repudiate. Therefore, though the evidences of natural 
theology may not be naturally discernable, yet they may 
be seen by the light of revelation shed abroad on the mind, 
increasing its spiritual discernment. 

We see then how little the light of nature or philosophy 
has to do with theology or the teachings of revelation, 
Philosophy is nothing but the result of the observation and 
analysis of phenomena, either in the physical or psycholo- 
gical world: and our knowledge of the infinite and the 
absolute, or in other words, our general conceptions, are 
nothing but inductive inferences, and not the result, of 
direct cognition, as is our knowledge of particulars. Every 
conclusion therefore, which transcendeth the sphere of 
phenomena, is mere conjecture. What light then, does 
philosophy throw upon the doctrine of the trinity, or of the 
origin of sin, or the atonement, or even upon the immor- 
tality of the soul? Where are the phenomena or analogies 
in nature, from which these great doctrines are to be induc- 
tively inferred? They are without any but the very vaguest 
analogies in nature, and certainly without any prototype in 
existence. The little light which philosophy amongst the 
ancients seemed to throw even upon the immortality of the 
soul, was perhaps but the faded light of ancient revelation 
which had passed down commingled with the light of na- 
ture in human teachings. This truth has often forced itself 
upon us when reading the Phaedon of Plato. The ram- 
bling speculations, the flimsy hypothetical reasonings thas 
prove nothing, the vulgar illusions, which heither explain 
nor enforce anything, but need to be explained themselves, 
all overwhelm us with the conviction, that the writer is 
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striving after something beyond the compass of the human 
faculties unaided by revelation. And even the analogies 
of nature which are often employed in illustrating the doc- 
trines of revelation, and defending them from the cavils of 
infidels, are but a secondary knowledge. They have been 
seen by the light of revelation, and not by the light of na- 
ture. They do not lead to the truths of revelation, but the 
light of revelation leads to them, and enables us to see 
them as the feot-prints of the God of revelation upon the 
domain of nature. It is by a spiritual discernment, which 
the truths of revelation beget in the mind, that we perceive 
them; just as we have already shown, is the case with the 
evidences of natural theology. 

We have said that all natural phenomena whether phys- 
ical or psychological, are to be explained by philosophy, 
and not by the words of scripture. But it is important to 
observe, that there is a difference between physical and psy- 
chological truths in the certainty of which they can be 
made to bear upon the interpretation of scripture. There 
is generally more certainty in our knowledge of physical 
than of psychological truth. For instance, we know with 
absolute certainty, that the earth moves round the sun, and 
that the bread and wine in the eucharist are bread and. 
wine ; and of course, scripture must be interpreted accord- 
ingly ; for God never contradicts in revelation, what he has 
said in nature ; and it must be borne in mind that in physics 
all reasoning must end in submission to the senses. For 
the illusions of sense can only be corrected by evidence of 
the same sort, where one sense is brought to testify against 
another or the same sense against itself. And Revelation 
throws no light over physical truth, except as to the origin 
of the world, and the order of its creation, and perhaps also 
as to the time in which it was created, and also, that things 
were created mature, the vegetables bearing seed after their 
kinds, and the animals, young ‘after their kinds; if these 
truths can properly be said to lie within the range of phys- 
ics. And therefore physical truth must be seen exclusively 
by its own light, or the light of philosophy. But this is not 
the case with psychology. For over the moral branch of 
this subject, though lying within the province of philoso- 
phy, revelation throws much light. For even though it 
should be maintained that we are not enabled by the light 
of revelation to discover any psychological truth, which 
is not to some extent made known to us by the light of 
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nature, yet it must be admitted, that we are enabled by it, 
to see the great truths of the moral branch of psychology 
in much greater distinctness. For example ; the great fun- 
damental truth of our moral nature, that which constitutes 
the basis of the moral branch of psychology, that the heart 
of man is deceitful above all things and desperately wick- 
ed, and that man is born in sin, is made much more man- 
ifest to our reason by the light of revelation, than it is by 
the light of nature. Our spiritual discernment is quicken- 
ed and invigorated by the doctrines of revelation, through 
the agency of the Spirit of God; and we are thus enabled 
to discern much more clearly, the great truths which lie 
within the moral branch of psychology. The remark of 
the Apostle : “ But the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him: 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned,”’ has much pertinence to the topics of which we 
are treating, but was spoken more particularly of the great 
truths of the plan of salvation through Jesus Christ, over 
which the light of nature throws no light whatever. Not- 
withstanding though, that the light of revelation illumines 
the truths of the moral branch of psychology, still after 
we have searched the scriptures about any doctrine relative 
to man, it is legitimate, with the light thus obtained to look 
into the nature of man or psychology, and to the intellect- 
ual branch as well as to the moral, for though it throws no 
light over the purely intellectual branch, yet it assumes the 
truths of that branch, to see whether we can derive from 
thence any evidence confirmatory of our interpretation, in 
the adaptation of the doctrine to the nature so discerned, or 
in the conformity of the doctrine to ascertained psychologi- 
cal laws. Indeed the adaptation of the doctrines of revela- 
tion to the nature of man in regenerating it, and satisfying 
its most earnest cravings, and its most perplexing doubts, 
is one of the strongest evidences of its divine character ; 
because it evinces a knowledge of man, on the part of the 
teacher of such doctrines, far more accurate than any man 
can by possibility possess; for one of the most important 
of these doctrines, is that man cannot possibly know, such 
doctrines. In order to discover this adaptation, we must 
understand, both revelation and man: but in the enquiry, it 
ought to be constantly borne in mind, that revelation is the 
light, and man the subject to be illumined, and not the 
reason of man the light, and revelation the subject to be 
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illuminated. “For God doth graft his revelations and holy 
doctrine upon the notions of our reason, and applieth his 
inspirations to open our understanding as the form of the 
key to the ward of the lock.’ It is true however, that the 
truths of scripture do nevertheless appear more manifest 
after we have seen the excellence of their application to 
our natures, than before; and thus more completely satisfy 
our skepticism. 

With these views then, we should never make revelation 
subordinate to philosophy. For of any of the proper truths 
of revelation, philosophy knows but little, and of many of 
them nothing at all. And this truth cannot be too much 
urged upon our attention, The neglect of it, has been the 
great source of heresy in every age of Christianity. And 
that it has lost none of its importance-is made manifest by 
many publications of the present day, and by none more 
clearly than the recent work of Prof. Bush on the resurrec- 
tion. The Professor has signally violated this fundamental 
principle of scriptural interpretation. He has made his argu- 
ment from reason, or the light of nature, the first step in the 
investigation of the teachings of revelation on the subject of 
the resurrection ; instead of first examining revelation and 
ascertaining its doctrines from its own teachings on a sub- 
ject lying so emphatically within its province, and then ex- 
amining nature, to see whether it said anything upon the 
subject. And as might be expected by any one acquainted 
with the fallacy of such a method of interpretation, we see 
in the whole investigation, a constant effort to bring the 
truths of revelation within the laws of nature, which if 
successful, would at once destroy the supernatural character 
of revelation and cast the inquirer down upon the broad plat- 
form of infidelity. In his very preface, he says “the res- 
urrection is effected by the operation of natural laws.’’ 
And he more than intimates, that the spiritual body is de- 
veloped immediately after death by the magical agencies of 
Mesmerism ; and declares that “the intimate connection 
between electrical phenomena and “ight goes undoubtedly 
to favour the idea that the spiritual body will be essentially 
luminous.”’? And thus the great leviathan doctrine of the 
resurrection which had been swimming about in the bound- 
less ocean of metaphysical conjecture, for a period long be- 
fore the Sadducees disputed about it, and had escaped the 
angling of the most skillful philosopher, has been caught by 
Prof. Bush upon the cunning hook of reason, with almost 
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as much ease, as a boy catches a trout. But scriptural 
commentators should know that the line of philosophy can- 
not fathom the mysteries of revelation; nor its light illu- 
mine their darkness. Philosophy stands by the dying man, 
feels his pulse ebb and flow, sees the pallid hues gather over 
the brow, sees the fire of the eye bedimmed, and hears the 
last gasp of life; and all then is lost in shadow, clouds and 
darkness. True, philosophy may then cast a longing hope 
and a probable conjecture into a future state, which imagi- 
nation can create. But is this sound philosophy? Is this 
such a light as can gild the dark clouds which hang over 
the future, with a bow of promise sufficiently bright to an- 
imate the hopes of the dying man? Let the dying infidel 
answer the question! For philosophy then, to tell us in 
what body the soul is to rise, when it does not tell us that 
it will rise at all, is to our minds, something like a double 
petitio principii. 

And to show to what extravagant lengths Prof. Bush has 
been carried by his endeavour to make it appear that “ the 
resurrection is effected by the operation of natural laws,’’ 
he says that, the body of the resurrection is a psychical, 
and nota spiritual body. He does this for no other reason, 
as his whole argument shows, than, because the psyche ac- 
cording to the distinctions of ancient philosophy has more 
of affinity with the agencies ef nature, than the pneuma, 
and is therefore more likely to constitute the body which is 
to be under the operation of natural laws according to his 
favourite theory. And yet the Apostle Paul says explicit- 
ly that the body of the resurrection is not to be a psychical 
body, but a spiritual body, “it is raised a spiritual body,” 
(soma pneumatikon.) And stranger still! Prof. Bush has 
made this declaration of the Apostle, the motto to his book ; 
and a great part of his argument assumes the doctrine. 
And yet when he comes to make an explicit statement of 
his doctrine, he reverses the declaration of the Apostle, in 
order to carry out his favourite theory, “that the resurrec- 
tion is to be effected by the operation of natural laws.” 
Such are the straits into which an incautious speculator is 
placed by a false logic. 

This a priori mode of interpreting scripture—of forcing 
one’s philosophy upon its teachings,—has been the great 
source of theological error in all ages of Christianity. At 
ihe present day, we need but look to New-England theol- 
ogy, where the attempt to bring down the mysteries of 
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revelation, to the principles of reason, at first reduced 
Christianity to Unitarianism, and has now completely fro- 
zen all light out of it, that as a retreat from open infidelity 
this theology has ascended the high walks of the transcend- 
ental philosophy, to see whether it cannot descry in its rev- 
eries something to bridge over the yawning chasm which 
separates the mystery of revelation from the teachings 
of philosophy. And in all countries where the a priori 
philosophy prevails, at the present day, especially in Ger- 
many, it is corrupting revelation by subordinating its teach- 
ings more or less to its transcendental conceptions, upon the 
ground that Christianity is a system of accommodation un- 
dergoing a gradual development through the agency of 
philosophy. And Cousin the French philosopher openly 
takes the ground, in his Introduction to the history of phi- 
losophy, that revelation is to be developed and perfected by 
philosophy. We do not wonder at this in a professed phi- 
losopher. But even he is often driven by his reasonings 
from this principle, into such infidel positions, that in order 
to prevent his reader, from considering him an infidel, he 
frequently amidst the difficulties of reconciling his religion 
with his philosophy, exclaims in his very loudest accents, 
that he is a Christian philosopher. We can smile at the 
philosopher who thus rolls his stone to the top of the hill, 
and is then carried down by its weight back again to the 
bottom. But very different are our feelings, towards those 
rational theologians who with lusty, though unavailing 
efforts are striving to clamber up the lofty, but cloud-cap- 
ped summits of the transcendental philosophy, to see 
whether they cannot descry from the lofty peaks, by the 
light of reason, the objects of that distant region, where 
only the, light of revelation penetrates, while the higher 
they ascend the thicker is the darkness; and who at last 
become so habituated to the darkness, that they mistake the 
figments of their own imaginations for the objects of that 
distant region. And we know that some, who are so firmly 
convinced by its external evidences, that Christianity is a 
divine revelation, as to be unable to throw off the belief, 
after becoming captivated by the eclectic philosophy of 
Cousin, and following it with enthusiasm, in its vain’ en- 
deavours to subordinate Christianity to philosophy, have at 
last become so well aware of its infidel tendencies, that ina 
moment of despondency, they have precipitated themselves 
down into the broad abyss of Roman Catholic credulity, 
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exclaiming as they fall “that nothing can be made intrin- 
sically evident to reason, whose intrinsic truth transcends 
reason, or, what is the same thing, is not naturally knowa- 
ble by reason”! and maddened by this sophism, strive to 
believe, that bread and wine are flesh and blood, as taught 
by the infallible church, which sees not with its eyes, but 
with an inward grace. 

In the earliest ages of Christianity also, the various 
sects of philosophers of that day, the Judaizing sects who 
maintained a sensuous philosophy of the lowest grade, as 
well as those sects who maintained a speculative idealistic 
system, resting upon an a priori foundation, perverted 
Christianity, by making its doctrines conform to their re- 
spective preconceived philosophical notions. These inte?- 
preters set out with these notions, and searching throvgh 
the scriptures for something to support them, seized vpon 
individual passages, and dissevering them from their Alsto- 
rical and logical context, made them mean what Suited 
their preconceived notions, because the words aken by 
themselves were capable of such signification. They could 
not bring themselves to limit their speculations 5y the defi- 
nite facts of revelation. The Platonists, for inswnce, instead 
of conceiving God, as the scriptures represent him, as a per- 
sonal God who created all things from nching, and who 
upholds and controls all things, and has care for every 
individual as well as the whole, brougl Ito Christianity 
the God of their speculative conceptons, their @, from 
whence all existence eternally flows Jy 4 necessity, under 
the guidance of the reason, Ths Judaizing sect, the 
Ebionites, also brought their cama’ Jewish notions into the 
interpretation of scripture ; and nade the whole Christian 
scheme conform to them. Tb-y considered the Messiah, 
according to the Jewish reprsentation of him, oe man. 
who had been chosen Messiai by a decree of God’s coun- 
cil, and furnished with the -equisite divine powers, for the 
accomplishment of his offte. And though this sect main- 
tained a sensuous philowphy of the lowest grade, and not 
a speculative one, yet tkey made an a priorl application of 
it to the interpretatio of scripture; and thus perverted 
scripture in the same way that the idealistic philosophers 
“ce the most extravagant example of perverting scrip- 
ture by forcing upon it the speculative opinions of a spurious 
a priori philosophy, is that o the Gnostics. These specu- 
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lators gave themselves up, in the interpretation of scripture, 
to the most unbridled license, despising the letter, idealising 
every thing, and striving to look by the light of reason 
beyond scripture and the natural world, and dive into the 
mysteries of those things which lie beyond the ken of man, 
and properly belong to the things which rest upon that 
faith which reposes upon the authority of God. This 
gnosticism, not even content with the wide range of Plato- 
nic speculation, gave itself up to still wilder fancies. They 
introduced the notions of the oriental theosophy into the 
interpretation of Christianity, and made a theosophical 
Christianity. They found in Christianity what they thought 
resemblances to their theosophical doctrines, and seizing 
upon these resemblances, they forced them according to 
tLeir spurious method of interpretation, into full harmony 
wih their preconceived notions. And thus while they 
thought they were interpreting scripture, for they were firm 
believers in Christianity, they were in reality developing 
their Own theosophical notions. Christianity did not 
soar enotgh into supernatural regions for them. It dwelt 
too much among men—was too practical. They wished 
to prove allthmgs—to comprehend the incomprehensible. 
“ The inquirrs which chiefly occupied them,’ says Nean- 
der, “were thse: How is the transition from infinite to 
finite? How cn man imagine to himself the beginning of 
creation? How-can he think of God as the original pro- 
jector of a materi] world, so foreign to his own nature ? 
Whence come thosewide differences of nature among men, 
from the man of uy goodly. disposition, down to those 
who appear to be givel.up entirely to blind desire, in whom 
no trace of the rationa. and the moral creature can be 
found ?” 

« Now it was exactly hee” continues Neander, “that 
Christianity made religious fath independent of speculation 
and cut off at once all that woild lead to those speculative 
cosmogonies by which the elenent of pure religious faith 
was only troubled, and the conftsion between the ideas of 
God ‘and nature furthered, inasmich as it (Christianit 

‘ 2) y) 
directed the eye of the spirit beyoid the whole extent of 
the visible world, where in the chai of cause and effect 
one thing is constantly unfolding itself wut of another, to ath 
almighty work of creation performed »y God, by wihen 
worlds were produced, and in virtue of which the visible 
did not spring out of that which appears, Heb. xi. 3. 
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Creation is received here as an incomprehensible fact under 
the constraint of a faith that raises itself above the position 
occupied by the understanding, which wished constantly to 
deduce one thing from another, and to explain every thing, 
while it denies everything that isimmediate. Gnosis would 
not acknowledge any such limits to speculation ; she wished 
to explain and represent to the mind how God is the foun- 
tain and the source of all existence.”’? And the Gnostics, 
in their attempts to explain these problems, built up the 
most fanciful system imaginable ; because their speculations 
were not limited by facts either in nature or revelation: 
but in the licentious spirit of an a priori philosophy, they 
roamed at large over the boundless regions of fancy, and 
filled Christianity with the doctrinal phantasmagora of their 
theosophy. 

But Platonism holds the most prominent place of any 
philosophy in the history of Christian theology. For it 
has been from the first ages of Christianity, and is even 
now, proclaimed as the philosophy peculiarly akin to Chris- 
tianity. And some have declared, and do still declare, that 
Platonism was a forerunner of Christianity ; and some go- 
ing still further, maintain that Jesus was inspired in no 
other sense than Plato was. Now all this we conceive to 
be most pernicious error—from the first proposition that 
Platonism is akin to Christianity, to the legitimate deduc- 
tion from it, that Jesus was inspired in no other sense than 
Plato was. ‘The Platonic philosophy with its a priori me- 
thod, and its transcendental conceptions,never did,and never 
can exercise wholesome influence upon Christian doctrine. 
It dwells too much on empyrean heights, ever to affiliate 
with Christianity in its humble walk in the strait and nar- 
row way of life. It claims to have a mystic ladder, by 
which it can ascend to the region of absolute truth, and 
have a clear intellectual perception of the real essence of 
things—to have in fact, as great an abundance of revela- 
tions, as the apostle Paul had, when he was caught up to 
the third heaven. It professes to have a knowledge which 
transcends the bounds of those truths which are received 
from external impressions and internal suggestions—in fact, 
to know after God’s manner of knowing. It thus, like ev- 
ery other a priori,philosophy, poisons knowledge at its 
very source, by teaching that general truths are objects of 
direct cognition, and that particulars are known by reason- 
ing from these general truths. With these high assump- 
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tions, Platonism has made, and cannot but make Christian- 
ity a system of doctrine to be tested and explained by its 
own principles, and to be moulded in accordance with its 
own knowledge of absolute truth. When carried to its ul- 
timate deductions, it cannot but maintain that Jesus was in- 
spired in no other sense than Plato was: because Plato 
knew absolute truth by direct cognition—* by employing 
the naked thought (says he) alone, without any mixture, 
and so endeavouring to trace the pure and general essence 
of things without the ministry of the eyes or ears; the 
soul being, if I may so speak, entirely disengaged from the 
whole mass of the body, which only encumbers the soul 
and cramps it in the quest of wisdom and truth, as often as 
it is admitted to any the least correspondence with it.” Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, the reason of Plato was equal to 
the inspiration of Christ. What then is to be done with 
the declaration of the Apostle :—«For other foundations 
can no man lay than is laid, which is Jesus Christ ?”’ 

It is true, that at an early period of Christianity, Chris- 
tian doctrine took a wider range and more discursive flights 
in the theology of the Platonic schools of Alexandria, than 
in that of the cotemporary schools, where different modes 
of thought prevailed ; and in looking back over that period 
of history, we are apt to be captivated by the false show 
of Alexandrian theology. But we apprehend, that it is at 
least doubtful, whether the impulse which proceeded from 
the Alexandrian schools had a tendency to advance sound 
scriptural interpretation, and pure Christian doctrine. For 
no fact in chureh history is more certain, than that the fa- 
thers of the first centuries perverted Christian doctrine by 
calling into their aid the Platonic philosophy in the inter- 
pretation of scripture. And that many of them believed 
and endeavoured to make others believe, that most if not 
all the mysteries of their religion had been set forth in the 
writings of Plato. Chrysostom declaimed against these ef- 
forts; and the unsophisticated Tertullian declared that the 
seeds of heresies were scattered in Plato’s doctrine of ideas. 
And it was Platonism culled from the writings of the fa- 
thers, that furnished the schoolmen with the extravagance 
of the matter of their theology, as the logic of Aristotle did 
the subtilty of its form. So that at every period of the 
progress of Christianity, Platonism has been one of the 
chief sources of its corruption. 

And it is manifest that the great Apostle to the gentiles, 
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who was so eminently qualified for his high mission, by 
his gentile as well as Hebrew learning, did not think that 
the Platonic philosophy was in any way kindred to Chris- 
tianity. For in his first epistle to the Corinthians, he de- 
nounces the Greek philosophy as foolishness, and takes 
great pains to place Christianity in open hostility to it. 
And throughout this whole epistle, he never once attempts 
to elucidate any doctrine of Christianity by the teachings 
of the Greek philosophy, though the epistle was addressed 
to Greeks. And yet, it is one of the most striking features 
of the mode of instruction used by Christ and his Apostles 
to graft their doctrines upon those notions of their hearers 
which have any affinity whatever, with the doctrines which 
they taught. This we see strikingly exemplified by the 
Apostle Paul when he was writing to his own countrymen 
the Jews, in the epistle to the Hebrews. In the very open- 
ing of the epistle he shows that Christianity is the continu- 
ation of the system of instruction, which God had em- 
ployed towards their fathers, by the prophets. And inthe 
eleventh chapter, he shows at great length, and with deep 
earnestness, that faith was the vital principle of religion 
under the old dispensation as well as under the new: thus 
showing that the great central doctrine of Christianity, “ the 
tust shall live by faith’’, was also the central doctrine of 
the religion of their fathers. But never once in all his epis- 
tles to the Gentiles, though we find him saying that certain 
of their poets had said what he was then teaching, do we 
find him saying that Greek philosophy, whether Platonism 
or any other form of it, taught similar doctrines with those 
of Christianity. But on the contrary, his whole drift is to 
show that this philosophy was antagonist to Christianity. 
And indeed, we do not recollect any instance in all his wri- 
tings where the Apostle ever attempts to liken the great 
doctrines of revelation to any thing in the natural world— 
to any doctrine of philosophy—except when he speaks, in 
the fifteenth chapter of first Corinthians, of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. But even there, he does not attempt to 
prove the doctrine of the resurrection, by analogies from 
nature which he adduces; but merely to illustrate what he 
taught. For the analogies, are not philosophical analogies 
from which an inductive inference can be drawn as to the 
truth of the great doctrine discussed, but merely rhetorical 
analogies illustrative of his meaning. And it is contrary 
to the fundamental idea proclaimed in Christianity, to prove 
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its doctrines by the light of nature—to search in the analo- 
gies of nature fora key to its mysteries. For as the doc- 
trines taught do not lie within the range of experience— 
within the province of nature—the mode of proof was by 
miracle ; thereby bringing supernatural things, though not 
within the province of nature, yet within that of experi- 
ence ; by making, for instance, the supernatural fact of the 
resurrection a fact in experience, by the resurrection of 
Christ. And when Paul stood upon Mars Hill, which 
overlooks the proud city of Athens, prouder perhaps of 
her philosophy, than any thing else, he did not eulogize 
that philosophy, and say that it was kindred to the great 
doctrines which he taught, and thereby gain a favourable 
hearing ; but proclaimed that he had come to declare unto 
them the God whom they ignorantly worshipped. How 
differently does the Apostle act from the fathers of the first 
centuries of the Christian church, who were continually 
endeavouring to show that Platonism contained almost all 
Christian doctrine. 

With these facts forcing themselves upon any but the 
most superficial student of the scriptures, how can it be 
pretended, that Platonism has any affinity with Christian- 
ity. For the Apostle does not except Platonism from his 
censures of the Greek philosophy; as he undoubtedly 
would have done, if he had not intended to include it in 
his denunciations. And it will not be pretended that the 
Apostle was not acquainted with the Platonic philosophy ; 
when he was familiar with all Greek literature. 

We have now, we submit, shown that Platonism, with 
every form of the a priori philosophy, is utterly at war in 
its very fundamental conceptions, in its whole view of the 
capacity of the human mind, with the genius of Christian- 
ity as a revelation from God lying beyond the province of 
reason, and to be found only in his word contained in the 
Holy Scriptures. For every system of a priori philosophy 
when carried out to its legitimate deductions, must like 
Platonism, virtually supersede revelation, in its assumption 
that man by virtue of his natural union with the Divinity, 
is able to apprehend intuitively all the spiritual truths which 
concern him; and thus confounding all distinction between 
the natural and supernatural orders of things—between 
philosophy and revelation. 

We now propose to show, that there isa philosophy 
which is consistent both in its method of investigation, and 
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its principles with Christianity—a philosophy, which, hum- 
bling itself before Christianity, acknowledges it to be a rev- 
elation of a knowledge that lies beyond and above its pro- 
vince. This is the Inductive or Baconian philosophy. 
That there is a philosophy, or rather psychology, which 
accords with Christianity—is assumed in it—is very obvi- 
ous. We say psychology, because we have heretofore 
shown that revelation throws no light upon physics—teaches 
nothing in regard to them—but is confined to the spiritual 
part of nature—the nature and destiny of man, which lies 
properly within the province of psychology. There is, 
therefore, a psychology which is in accordance with Chris- 
tianity, and which is assumed in it, because there must 
be a correspondence between man and revelation. Man 
must be such as revelation represents him to be—else rev- 
elation is false. And revelation must be adapted to man— 
must assume a correct view of his nature. The laws of 
his mind, must be such as revelation assumes. If his mind 
were like that of the beasts of the field, for example, reve- 
lation would be altogether unfitted to it. Because, such is 
the constitution of the mind (if we may use the word in 
such an application) of a beast, that moral truth cannot op- 
erate upon it. There are no notions in his mind, no per- 
ceptions in his instincts, upon which the doctrines of reve- 
lation can be grafted, and the inspirations of God applied 
as the ward of the key to the form of the lock, to open his 
understanding so as to comprehend them. The process of 
enlightenment and regeneration set forth in the scriptures 
would be unfitted to such a nature; because they could 
not operate upon it—its very laws forbid it. For how could 
moral truth, which isthe great and only instrument by 
which the Spirit of God operates upon the mind of man in 
bringing it from a state of sin to one of holiness, operate 
upon the mind of a beast which has no moral perceptions ? 
There would have to be a new creation—the beast would 
have to be changed, or rather created into a man—would 
have to be endowed with all the capabilities of an intel- 
lectual, moral being—before the doctrines of revelation 
could operate upon it. But such is the nature of man that 
the doctrines of revelation can operate upon his mind ; be- 
cause it is founded upon a correct view of the laws of 
his mental constitution—it assumes a correct theory of his 
mind. The theory of mind is a legitimate object of philo- 
sophical inquiry—is a branch of philosophy which we call 
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psychology. There must be then, according to this analy- 
sis, a theory of mind,a psychology, assumed in Christianity ; 
and this theory of mind, whether it be possible to ascer- 
tain it or not, is just as true as Christianity itself, which as- 
sumes its truth as its own foundation as a scheme of salva- 
tion for man. 

It is therefore legitimate, in the interpretation of scrip- 
ture, as we have before shown when we had this topic in 
hand in another part of this article, after we have carefully 
examined the doctrines of revelation, to search in psychol- 
ogy to see whether we can find any thing there confirma- 
tory of our conclusions, or any thing which clearly forbids 
them. But it cannot be too constantly and too carefully 
borne in mind, that we must not force our psychology upon 
scripture. For there is much danger of doing it, even when 
we make the psychological inquiry the last in the process 
of interpretation; but not the hundredth part as much, as 
when we carry our preconceived psychological notions into 
the inquiry according to the a priori method ; thus making 
the psychological inquiry the first in the process of inter- 
pretation, For let it not be supposed, that we imagine 
that any one would in the interpretation of scripture, first 
look into psychology and then into scripture ; for all that 
we mean, by making the psychological inquiry the first in 
the order of the investigation, is, that they will carry their 
preconceived psychological notions into the interpretation ; 
which is the same thing in effect, as first examining into 

‘psychology for the doctrine to be found in scripture. For 
so clearly is it contrary to all sound canons of interpreta- 
tion to force our preconceived notions upon scripture, that 
we cannot even take the abstract meaning of a word and 
force it upon that word in a passage contrary to the import 
of the context; as is strikingly exemplified in 1st. Cor. iv. 
3, where the word jyspa (day) is used in the metonymical 
sense of judgment, contrary to its universal signification, 

Whatthen is the psychology, or theory of mind assumed in 
Christianity? We have heretofore, in the article (October 
No., 1843) before referred to, shown that it is the theory, 
that all our knowledge is founded upon experience ; and is 
acquired through the light of nature, or the light of revela- 
tion. This is the psychology with all its doctrines devel- 
oped in that article, which is assumed in Christianity. We 
refer to our reasoning in that article for the truth of the 
doctrine. We have there shown, that the theory of mind, 
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that all our knowledge is founded on experience, is true 
according to the light of nature or, psychological phenorne- 
na, and we have also there shown, that it is assumed in 
Christianity as a scheme of instruction. When, therefore, 
there are more than one view of the genius and cardinal 
dectrines of Christianity, derived from different interpreta- 
tions of scripture, it will be legitimate according to the 
principle developed in this article, to enquire which view 
accords best with the established principles of psychology. 
And we think, that it will appear in the sequel, that the 
evangelical theelogy will accord best with these principles. 

According to the theory of mind which we maintain as 
the true one, revelation teaches a knowledge which nature 
does not : and all our knowledge is derived from one or the 
other of these two sources. If this be so, then of course 
we must look to the scriptures which are the records of 
that revelation for the doctrines which it teaches; just as 
we look to nature for philosophy. And it is manifest that 
such perversion of scripture could never result from this 
method of interpretation, as from the a priori method which 
we have shown to have been so great a source of error. 
Because this method of interpretation is limited in all its 
speculations by the definite facts of revelation, and does 
not pretend to see beyond. And this inductive method of 
interpretation corresponds with the nature of Christianity. 
For Christianity is given to us not in the form of a system 
demonstrated in all its parts; but it is presented in facts 
and doctrines which are to be generalized, and the unity of 
its doctrines to be ascertained and developed by an exami- 
‘nation of all their various representations and applications 
set forth in the scriptures. This constitutes the glory of 
Christianity. This makes it that practical, popular system 
adapted to the wants of every grade of intelligence, just as 
the light of nature, or rather its phenomena, are adapted to 
every grade of intelligence, from the peasant to the philos- 
opher, from the child to the man. If Christianity had been 
promulgated as a dogmatic system developed in all its logi- 
cal concatenations, the ignorant could never have profited 
by its teachings, except through the instructions of the 
learned. And it would have been an esoteric, priestly sys- 
tem, known only to a priesthood whose divine right it 
would have been to monopolise the oracles of God; and 
thus to hold the keys of heaven. But it is presented in 
sucn a form that every man can appropriate 1t to himself 
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in his own way—can understand its doctrines set forth in a 
practical mode, in so many various applications to the con- 
duct of individuals of every grade and character, and con- 
dition. Its very form teaches the great Protestant doctrine 
of private judgment. 

For the first time then in the history of man, the esote- 
ric and the exoteric are united and harmonised. The phi- 
losopher and the multitude have the same religious doc- 
trines. Faith and knowledge have become reconciled— 
knowledge has confessed its ignorance, and admitted it must 
build upon faith as its only sure foundation in theology as 
well as in philosophy. The Greek has renounced his 
wisdom, and espoused the foolishness of the Jew. And 
thus is realised, what appeared to the ancients an impossi- 
bility, a religion that unites all men with one another: 
« A man must be very weak,” says Celsus, “to imagine 
that Greeks and barbarians in Asia, Europe and Lybia, 
can ever unite under one religion.” 

How distinctly at every step in the foregoing analysis 
do we see that the psychological doctrines which are de- 
veloped in the inductive philosophy, are those which har- 
monise with the nature of Christianity, as a mode of in- 
struction to mankind. Itis seen that Christianity makes 
faith occupy a position higher than reasoning. ‘That rea- 
soning must set out from faith, Just as in nature we must 
set out from simple belief. And the facts which are the 
legitimate objects of faith must be ascertained, by induc- 
tion employed in the secondary way we have before men- 
tioned, in the examination of scripture under the guide 
of the rules of grammatical and logical interpretation. 
Neander, in speaking of Apelles, an oriental theosophist, 
who embraced Christianity, says: “ Apelles, finding no 
satisfactory conclusion in his speculations upon the incom- 
prehensible, took refuge in the faith which obeys an inward 
necessity without being able to solve every difficulty to 
itself (difficulties which in his case met him even in that 
which he could not choose but to recognise), he could do 
no other, he said ; he felt himself obliged to believe in one 
eternal God, as the original cause of all existence, but he 
could not scientifically prove how all existence was neces- 
sarily to be traced back to the one original principle. The 
church-teacher, Rhodon, to whom he made these commu- 
nications in confidence, laughed at him as one who pre- 
tended to be a teacher, but only bedieved what he taught ; 
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and acknowledged that he could not prove it; but one 
is inclined to ask, whether the laugher in this case was 
wiser than the man whom he laughed at, and whether 
Rhodon himself, in the strict sense of the word, could prove 
that which Apelles avowed that he only believed. What 
Neander says of Apelles, “he took refuge in the faith which 
obeys an inward necessity, without being able to solve 
every difficulty,” is the true psychological doctrine devel- 
oped by Reid, as is shown in the article before referred to. 
Here then is shown the doctrinal identity of the true psy- 
chological doctrine that we believe by an inward necessity 
independent of ratiocination, and the psychology which is 
assumed in Christianity. And thus is shown that the faith 
of Christianity is adapted to the nature of man—is in con- 
formity to the laws of his mind. 

But as faith is the great central doctrine of Christianity, 
we will develop its psychological foundation still further. 
It is a psychological fact, that the knowledge of every phi- 
losophical truth increases the ability of the mind to appre- 
hend still more recondite truths. The more of philosophy 
we learn, the greater is our ability to learn other truths; 
and the xnowledge of truth invigorates the mind—quickens 
and enlightens the mental eye: gives it a wider view and 
a deeper penetration. And it is another psychological fact, 
that there is an intimate connection between the feelings 
and the intellect—that it is a law of our own mental con- 
stitution, that every emotion is allied to some object of 
perception, or memory or imagination, and is dependent 
upon it as its antecedent or cause; and the emotion can 
never be excited in the mind except by its appropriate ob- 
ject being in the view of the mind; and can never cease 
to exist in the mind until the object is forgotten or removed 
from its view. We see then, how it is that philosophical 
truth operates upon the moral and aesthetical part of our 
natures, quickening and improving both the sensibility to 
the moral and beautiful. We will now show that we have 
here developed the psychological foundation of religious 
faith; and that the doctrine that we are saved by faith, is 
one adapted to the nature of man. 

Through faith we are saved ; and that not of ourselves. 
As it is the truth which is'the proper object of faith; it 
is the truth which, by the agency of the Spirit of God, 
operates upon man, enlightening his mind, and quickening 
and purifying his moral sensibility, according to the psy- 
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chological laws above indicated, by which truth operates 
upon our moral and aesthetical nature. The truth is given 
to us by God, and by an inward necessity, we believe, 
when it is discerned by us. True faith is accompanied 
with a spiritual communion between the heart and the 
doctrine believed, according to the psychological law of the 
connection between the feelings and the intellect; and 
hence there is generated in the heart a condition kindred 
to the truth believed. The truth enters into the spiritual 
life, and becomes its forming and fashioning principle, by 
which the whole inward man is changed according to the 
psychological law, into conformity with it. By true faith 
we enter into communion with divine things; and this is 
different from that faith which rests merely upon authority, 
and clings only to outward things. This last is not a belief 
in the truth by its own impression upon the mind, but a 
belief in the authority; and is therefore a mere logical 
inference that the doctrine to which the authority is given 
is true. It is not a perception of the truth by its own light. 
It is not spiritual discernment—a perception of the truth 
accompanied by its correspondent holy emotion. Believing 
the miracles of the gospel is nothing in itself, the devils 
believe and tremble—but the belief of its truths is every 
thing. 
We see then, that according to psychological laws, it is 
through faith, having truth for its object, that we are 
changed from wickedness to holiness—that the love of sin 
is turned into the love of holiness; and it is the truth by 
the agency of the Spirit of God, which changes us, and not 
we of ourselves. Faith works by love ; because the truth 
which produces faith, converts our hatred of holy things 
into the love of them; and love becomes the condition of 
faith—the impulse of the soul generated or quickened into 
life by faith, is love; and of course the heart then works 
by love. And thus is shown, according to psychological 
laws, the nature of the doctrine that faith works by love. 
We see, then, by this analysis, how the evangelical view 
of Christianity, which makes faith and truth the great 
paramount matters in the scheme of redemption, is ex- 
plained and supported by those psychological laws which 
have been established by a rigid induction of phenomena, 
and this is strong confirmation, that this is the correct view 
of Christianity. | | 
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Arr. UL—Theopnusty. By 8. R. L, Gaussen, Professor 
of Theology at Geneva. New York: John S, Taylor. 


Txovex God is not the father of truth, it being as eter- 
nal and necessary as Himself, still His mouth is the only 
oracle, and His mind is its perfect guage. Pretended truth, 
not gotten in some way from Hin, is no truth; but gotten 
in any way from Him, it stands good, past all possibility of 
mistake or wrong, and is imperative at once upon His crea- 
tures. The opinions, therefore, that divide mankind, all 
defer to the question, what would God have us believe? 
and conflict between them, however wide the interest it in- 
volves, and however keen the interest it excites, has no 
colour of excuse for lasting beyond the time when it shall 
have been shown, either that no truth has come from God 
on the subject in dispute, or precisely what truth has come 
from Him. So that the grand end in studying any question 
is, to bring the mind of God, whether by reason, which js 
His voice, or by nature, which is His work, or by the Bi- 
ble, which is His word, in contact with our own minds. 

By whichever of the three, however, this contact may 
be formed, it is of prime importance to settle the office of 
reason, for it has work to do, no matter how God may open 
Himself to man. 

This work has been obscured and thrown into doubt by 
a favourite mutiny of reason—a desertion of its proper 
office and a usurpation of another. Its proper office is to 
stand and weigh evidence for the truth, and to give sanc- 
tion to faith as soon as that evidence reaches a sufficient 
height. Its mutiny has been in insisting that it shall see 
through a truth as well as see its evidence, in intruding 
its own power to understand into the list of necessary 
proofs, and so in refusing to believe what it cannot com- 
prehend. Or, a little differently, for error has never only a 
single phase, it is a withholding of belief from every thing 
that reason cannot argue out from common principles, 
How grossly it is bred of prejudice may be seen in the fact 
that it is not fora moment tolerated any where else than 
in religion. Natural science does not wait to record her 
acquisitions till she has robbed them of all mystery. Rea- 
son does not comprehend the union of soul and body ; yet 
believes it. Reason cannot argue out the attraction of the 
earth and sun from any principle not gathered from the fact 
itself. Indeed the only principle that seems to touch the 
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case, “nothing can act where it is not,” seems all against 
it; yet reason submissively believes. Let it get within the 
circle of religious truth however, and its tone changes. 
Men’s feelings, then, are with it in its errors. We like it 
to doubt andcavil. The trinity we do not believe, and the 
incarnation we do not believe, and miracles we do not be- 
lieve, because reason, not acting as she always does, but 
instructed by our prejudices, revolts at the method by which 
they are reached and at the mystery in which they are 
wrapped. This error of the mind has gotten the name of 
Rationalism. 

Winning a pretext from it, but still for an interested end, 
i.e., to shield false doctrine from the scrutiny of reason 
another school of religionists have passed over to the oppo- 
site extreme, and held, that in all questions of faith, reason 
must be silent, for that “ where faith begins reason ends.” 

This is no escape from Rationalism, except as from one 
folly into a worse. The curse of Rationalism lies not in the 
use of reason in religion, nor even in the too great use of 
reason, a thing impossible, as much so as for an eye to gaze 
at a distant object too keenly to see it, or for a judge to look 
into a cause too closely to decide it. It lies in a total mis- 
direction of reason. The man who denies the force of 
gravity, because he cannot understand it, is not bowing to 
reason, but making reason bow to prejudice. Let him rea- 
son farther, and his faith will return to him. So of the 
Rationalist. He does not reason enough, or else not well 
enough; for in admitting evidence for mysteries he would 
stand on a far higher level even of intellect, than in suffer- 
ing his faith to go no farther than his sight. Indeed his 
principle carried out would strip us of all knowledge; for 
where is the truth that does not trace its root deeper than 
our eye can follow it? Simply then because what is Ra- 
tionalistic is not rational, does it brand it itself as error. 

Let it be remembered that reason in common and popu- 
lar discourse denotes that power by which we distin- 
guish truth from falsehood and right from wrong,” or stri- 
king out the last words, inasmuch as wrong and right are 
but different modes of truth, that power by which we dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood. Now who dare say, that 
contact may be formed between the divine mind and ours, 
and truth pass from one into the other, without the use of 
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thispower? Must we not “know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God?’’* God’s being the oracle cannot discharge 
reason from being the judge; for let any one attempt to 
conceive, how thought of any kind could get into his soul 
without passing the tribunal of reason. It may be received 
superstitiously on the sole authority of the church, or rev- 
erently on the sole authority of God, but authority itself in 
either case offers itself as areason. So that, to say nothing 
of our duty to “ prove all things and hold fast that which is 
good,” there is a mental necessity upon us. Faith cannot 
be so implicit, or authority so supreme, as neither to give, 
or be, or seem a reason for itself. The fact is, credulity is 
never so servile as to cast from it all private judgment. It 
may degrade the judgment of reason, but cannot resign it; 
for dismiss reason from its office, and man has nothing more 
to do with truth, nor actively with God. 

Under no circumstances of divine communication does 
reason seem to have less to do than where truth is imprinteg 
on the mind by direct inspiration. Then there seems to be 
nothing needed, but to listen,—«I will hear what God the 
Lord will speak.’ Better reflection, however, will con- 
vince us that reason has an office here, much the same as in 
any other mode of learning. First of all it is cast upon us 
to judge whether God is speaking. All truth that enters 
the mind is not inspired truth. We must “try the spirits 
whether they are of God.”t Then close upon this follows 
another work, of telling the meaning of what he speaks. 
If the inspiration has been one of words alone as was prob- 
ably the case with Balaam, then the prophet has the same 
labour with his hearers to decypher and explain. If it has 
been an imprinting of the thought itself, as it was perhaps 
with holier men than Balaam, still a sanctified reason must 
again come in to unfold and connect and apply the thought. 

Inspiration, however, is rare. Only one mortal among 
millions has enjoyed it, and he for the benefit of the rest. 
To us truth out of the mind of God must come at second 
hand, through those few favoured men, and though God 
guides them in receiving it, and makes them infallible in 
delivering it to us, still we get it not in the shape 1t came to 
them. Poor forms of matter, when most refined, but a 
rough way of conveying thought, are the only media of 
communion between man and man, and therefore the only 
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way which inspired men have had to hand down their ora- 
cles to us. : 

Obscured, divided, and broken up as truth necessarily 

must be in descending from God’s mind into no better ve- 
hicle than dull material signs, language as we call them, It 
may readily be imagined how greatly the labour of reason 
must be enhanced when it descends from the simple work 
of receiving an inspiration from the mind of God, to the 
less honourable but more complex work of interpreting it 
from out of the lips, or from under the pen of man. This 
last is our work. Thought which going forth from its infi- 
nite source, has poured itself into rude signs, we must gath- 
er back and identify and store away for our spiritual uses. 
Our creed, in this age of the world must be got by reading ; 
and reading must necessarily task all the faculties of the 
mind. It implies at each step a judgment of evidence 
and of meaning ; and what other power have we for this 
than the sanctified power of reason? 
* The doctrine that sways all private judgment to the au- 
thority of the church, and that would withdraw the writ- 
ten word from the people, would not, should we grant it, 
vitiate our conclusion. Some one must read. If not the 
people for themselves; then the Church for the people: 
and the minds that make up “ the Church,’ no matter who 
they are, if we trust them to get for us the sense of scrip- 
ture, must get it by interpretation, and by that only con- 
ceivable mode of right interpretation—the exercise of an 
enlightened and divinely directed reason in the work of 
judging. 

This is no easy work. Preparation for it came by our 
earliest and longest studies; and though the Bible, now 
that education has furnished us with a knowledge of its 
grammatical signs, seems to give up its meaning to us with 
little trouble, yet how much it still withholds! The Bible 
still grows with all of us in size and riches by the careful 
sifting of its language. It admits and rewards all degrees 
of toil and exactness; and he must rest content to starve 
his faith with but half a revelation who does not put all 
his powers under task for interpretation. Those transla- 
tions of the sacred text in which so many make it an act of 
piety to confide, at the very time when they would depose 
reason from any office in religion and even ridicule its 
claims, are the fruits of long years of closest and most va- 
rlous exercise of reason. The fact is, call reasoning Ration- 
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alism, and brand it as an evil, and the Bible is at once shut up 
and sealed. Make trust in the mind’s decision heresy, and 
you shut up the only faith to trust in God; you have set 
your name to the most thorough skepticism. That corrupt 
reason breeds error infallibly, calls not that it be renounced, 
but that it be renewed; not at all that we seek some other 
avenue to truth; there is no other; but that we call down 
the Spirit to open and widen and straighten that which God 
Himself has appointed. 

_ These remarks will bring the mind of the reader to the 
right point for introducing the principle above alluded to. 

The mere recognition of grammatical signs, is not the 
whole of reading. Were language an exact picture of 
thought, then the will of God would suffer nothing in clear- 
ness and fulness from being committed to such a medium, 
but could be gathered by an act of mind as near to simple 
apprehension as the act by which ancient prophets saw 
what “the spirit within them did signify.”” Absolute pre- 
cision, however, is no attribute of language. Signs, what- 
ever their mode are essentially ambiguous. The shades of 
thought are so much finer, and more endlessly varied than 
the modes of matter that one can never find a true impres- 
sion in the other. 

This is most true, of course, of the ruder signs—forms 
of motion, or, as we call them, gestures; a method of ma- 
king matter the utterer of mind, the vagueness of which is 
extreme. Ifthe principle we are about to notice, did not 
furnish us a key, it would be a mystery how men impart to 
them or sce in them, so much significancy. Still, though 
in these lower modes the obscurity is greatest, we do not 
wholly get out of it in reaching the very highest level of 
artificial refinement, and in adopting signs most narrow in 
meaning and best defined. Language, though by far the 
most transparent medium of thought, of which we have any 
conception is thoroughly ambiguous. Not only so, but in 
a thousand cases, read as it stands, each word in its strictest 
definition, it is worse than ambiguous, false. It is the nec- 
essary habit of writers, trusting to a principle, distinct from 
mere grammar, for finding this sense, to compose sentences 
whose natural downright meaning, is palpably untrue. The 
Bible is full of such sentences. Nay, we know not that it 
would be going too far to say, that if nothing could come in 
as a basis of hermeneutics but bald definition, scarcely any 
part of scripture but would be so far ambiguous as to teach 
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Let some remarkable instances illustrate what is meant. 
The tenth commandment is, “ Thou shalt not covet.”? Take 
these words as they stand in their simple sense, and they 
bring discord into the whole moral Jaw. The mad faith of 
the Stoic might be built upon them, or any system absurd 
enough to forbid the exercise of one of man’s inborn and 
necessary emotions; but true religion would contradict 
them at every point. Desire, (and the same word in the 
original has elsewhere this translation) the strongest desire 
is a Christian duty and a grace of the Holy Spirit. “Covet 
earnestly the best gifts.” There can be no love of God 
without it. Itis plain there must be some clue in the mind 
of the plain unlettered reader to a sense much narrower 
than the word self-interpreted would justify. 

So with another of the decalogue: « Thou shalt not kill.’ 
Definition alone is not all that must interpret it. Appeal to 
nothing else, and you would have a precept that would 
meet well enough the conscience of a Brahmin, but would 
contradict the duty no less than the practice of every 
Christian. 

“It repented the Lord that He had made man on the 
earth, and it grieved Him at His heart.’’* Shall we take 
this as it stands; just as our dictionaries would define it ? 
Could there be better evidence that in reading, the mind is 
called to an office beyond mere telling the common force of 
words, and the current use of sentences; and must be fur- 
nished beforehand with some governing principle on the 
strength of which it may feel authorized to depart from 
that force and use? We have quoted marked instances to 
make the truth more prominent, but deeper examination of 
any written book would show it to be general; inasmuch 
as all language, in its strictness, either falls short of the shade 
of thought committed to it, or else wanders from it. 

Revelation, then, is worth nothing to us without the aid 
of what we shall call, roe PRINCIPLE oF DEsIGN. The hum- 
blest reader of the Bible uses it; if unwittingly, still, of 
course, and constantly. 

As we have seen, the only end of the reader is, to bring 
himself in contact with the mind of the writer—to discover 
his will, or his intention in the language he has chosen. 
We assume the hypothesis, that that intention harmonizes 
in all its parts. Especially in reading the Bible, each leaf 
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is turned with faith in the oneness of its Author’s will. 
This harmonized will is his design. 

Now what was it in respect to the passages just quoted, 
that convinced us they would not bear the strict meaning 
of their own words? Plainly, previous knowledge, on our 
part, of what God would have us believe. The sense was 
at once swayed to its proper bearing, by the discord any 
other would occasion with the truth already in the mind. 
The manifest design changed and fixed the sense. 

So it must in each step of interpretation. The words 
alone do not give the meaning to us, but the words cor- 
rected and modified by light from other quarters. Our 
former knowledge must digest our new acquisitions ; just 
as the food of the body can be assimilated to it only by the 
warmth and strength of its previous nourishment. 

To brand this as “ philosophy and vain deceit,” is idle. 
There is a deep and radical necessity in such a course. It 
is not a license ; it is not a privilege; it is the very life and 
soul of reading, in its simplest forms—that which each 
mind adapts at once, without choice or doubt. The Bible 
was hever meant to work its ends without it. It would 
have been no more impossible for Galileo to read the sen- 
tence, “Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon,’” in its directed 
sense, or, ex animo, to recant before it on the charge of 
vain philosophy, than for the least sophisticated reader to 
go counter to his own sense of design in reading the plain- 
est scriptures. 

That principle is much the same to which, in the legal 
profession, there is such constant appeal, and in neglect of 
which such endless injustice has been done: we mean in- 
tention, a principle not safely or even sanely lost sight of in 
any kind of writing; for, indeed, insanity could hardly 
bring together such strange and_incoherent thoughts as any 
book would present without it. As examples, take Matt. 
Vi. 16.3; i. 5.; ix. 3; x.12,. All figurative passages are 
more or less in point. 

What would naked grammatical interpretation do for 
such sentences as these? “If any man come to me and 
hate not his father and mother and wife and children and 
brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple.”’t “ Whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin; for his seed remaineth in him; and he cannot 
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sin, because because he js born of God.’’* “ Pray without 
ceasing.’t “It pleaseth God by the foolishness of preach- 
ing to save them that believe.” Let any reader ask him- 
self what such sentences would be worth to him as forms 
of truth, if he were forbidden to task his already acquired 
store of kindred truth to render them intelligible. Let him 
go deeper, and by watching his own mind in all reading, 
and the poverty and waywardness of language in all 
writing, see if he can read at all, without shaping and lim- 
iting and enlarging the ideas that words offered to him. 
The line of the intended thought, and the line of simple 
definition often and widely diverge, but seldom strictly 
coincide. 

The fact is, we have spoken of natural grammatical in- 
terpretation, but the idea is a mere figment. Language.was 
never given for such self-limitation. The principle of de- 
sign is essentially a part of grammar; for until it can be 
shown that without a miracle words can point with perfect 
singleness of indication to one shade of meaning, this prin- 
ciple must detérmine our choice between many shades. 
Call grammar that which gives the intention and rules of 
Janguage, and we read grammatically only when we feel 
free to depart, as occasion asks it, from the common sense 
of words. 

How on any other principle are we to give faith to the 
exact verbal contradictions of the Bible? “ Answer not a 
fool according to his folly, lest thou also be like unto him. 
Answer a fool according to his folly, lest he be wise in his 
own conceit.”§ Compare also (Rom, iil. 28., and iv. 2.), 
« A man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law.” 
«Tf Abraham were justified by works, he hath whereof to 
glory ;”’ with (James ii. 21, 24), “ Was not Abraham our 
father justified by works, when he had offered Isaac,” &c. 
«Ye see then, how that by works a man is justified, and 
not by faith only.’’ And yet these passages, in strict letter 
so opposite, are, in the intention of their writers, simply 
and beautifully consistent, a little previous knowledge 
brought to the reading of them being enough to bring the 
utmost logical harmony out of the utmost verbal discord. 

Again, what clue but that of which we are speaking, can 
help to fix in their proper places the various means by 
which men are said to be saved, so as not to contradict the 
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fact of ene salvation. «There is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we can be saved.?’* 
“If by any means I (Paul) might save some of them.’’t 
“In doing this, thou.shalt save thyself.”’t « Baptism doth 
now save us,”’|| &c. “We are saved by hope.”§ « Receive 
the engrafted word which is able to save your souls.’ It 
is cast upon the mind in each case to shape the meaning, 
that the unity of God’s saving work may not be broken. 

Our Lord’s discourses are somewhat remarkable for the 
degree in which he takes for granted in those who listen to 
this prompt perception of design. « Joy shall be in heaven 
over ene sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and 
nine just persons which need no repentance.”** « Think 
not that lam ceme to send peace on earth; I came not to 
send peace but a sword. For Iam come to set a man at 
variance against his father,’{+ &c. “Take no thought for 
your life,”’tt &e. “The maid is not dead,” | &c. He ques- 
tions the people as to its possession. «What think ye of Christ? 
How doth David in spirit call Him Lord?” &c, He rebukes 
them for the want of it. «O ye of little faith ; why reason 
ye among yourselves because ye have brought no bread ?” 
“ How is it that ye do not understand, that I spake not to 
you concerning bread ?”’ &c. 

His disciples, too, and other inspired writers, have left 
on recerd hundreds of such mistakes in which we see the 
mischief of losing sight of the principle of design, and by 
which therefore that principle is set in the clearest and most 


Striking light. We beg the reader to notice, as we mention 


some of them, how uniformly the persons who make the 
mistake, fail to get hold of the design by carnal, external 
views of what the writer or speaker means—in one word, 
by a tendency to literalism—that wide and general form of 
hiteralism, which is the offspring of a mind devoted to 
externals. 

From what source but this, came that interpretation of 
the scribes, which made all the Old Testament prophecies 
of the Messiah point to an earthly king, who, in a long 
personal reign should restore the kingdom to Jerusalem ? 
«We trusted that it had been he, which should have 


redeemed Israel.’’§§ 
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By taking narrower cases, they may be multiplied te 
almost any extent. “If thou knowest the gift of God, thou 
wouldst have asked (of me) living water. Sir, thou hast 
nothing to draw with, and the well is deep,” &c.* «| 
have meat to eat that ye know not of. Hath any man 
brought him ought to eat 2+ It is wonderful how these 
mistakes, in every way so unique, cluster together in some 
chapters. “ Whither I go ye cannot come, Will he kill 
himself? The truth shall make you free. We be Abra- 
ham’s seed, and were never in bondage to any man ; how 
sayest thou, Ye shall be made free? Ye do that which ye 
have seen with your father. Abraham is our father. Ifa 
man keep my saying, he shall never see death. Now we 
know that thou hast a devil. Art thou greater than our 
father Abraham, which is dead; and the prophets ? &c. 
Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw 
it and was glad. ‘Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast 
thou seen Abraham? Before Abraham was, Iam. Then 
took they up stones,’’t &c. Could there be more signal 
proof of the emptiness of mere words to minds unfurnished 
with the key to their design ? 

‘A similar train of misconceptions occur in John vi., in 
many points more interesting to us, because, notwitstand- 
ing Christ’s repeated explanations,—‘“ It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth the flesh profitteth nothing,”—the very same mis- 
conceptions are persevered in till the present day. The 
reader will mark that the error is still literalism—a refusal 
to see a figure, where the speaker meant one. “ The 
bread of God is he which cometh down from heaven, and’ 
giveth life unto the world. Lord, evermore give us this 
bread. Iam the bread of life. The Jews then murmured 
at him, because he said, I am the bread which came down 
from heaven. Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph? &c. 
He that believeth on me hath everlasting life. Iam the 
living bread that came down from heaven. If any man | 
eat of this bread, he shall live for ever; and the bread that 
I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
world. The Jews, therefore, strove among themselves, 
saying, How can this man give us his flesh to eat? Ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you. This is an hard saying, 
who can hear it. It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh 
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profiteth nothing; the words that I speak unto you, they 
are Spirit, and they are life.” The whole (and it should be 
read together, for many of the tokens of a spiritual meaning 
which Christ held out to render the mistake of his hearers 
inexcusable, are seen in the sentences we have omitted ;) 
may stand as a type of the many superstitious interpreta- 
tions to which the words of Christ and his apostles are still 
subjected, helping carnal men to exalt the externals of the 
church at the expense of what is spiritual. 

Let us be satisfied now, however, with this inference from 
other quotations. There is a partial knowledge of design 
which is an essential element of reading. Each sentence, 
as it stands by itself, presupposes in the mind of its reader 
light to define its meaning, which the bare language does 
not in all cases furnish. 

Strong objection, we know, will at once array itself. 
The principle in question is open to the most dangerous 
abuse. Give up reliance on the self-defining power of 
janguage, and let each man’s reason set its limit, and what 
unity or safety will be left in revelation? Where is the 
office of grammar, what is the end of words, where is the 

“good of scripture, if uothing precise or definite is given to 
the mind ? 

The difficulty might be met by casting upon those who 
urge it, the responsibility of its solution. Our argument 
was from experience, supporting itself at each point on fact— 
the fact that men actually do, and that involuntarily, call m 
to their help in reading, more than mere definition of words. 
First explain away the fact, and then you have a right to 
the objection. Look into any commentary, or hear any 
plain Christian expound the scripture, and tell us why ap- 
peal is so often made to “what makes,good sense,” or 
«« what would be consistent for the inspired man to say,’’ or 
«what would meet his purpose.”? We stand on the safest 
of all grounds, fact and necessity. 

Waiving this right however : does not the weight of the 
difficulty bear only upon the extravagant use of design. 
While the argument had in view the folly of trusting in 
mere grammar to the neglect of design ; does not the objec- 
tion meet only the opposite extreme—trust to a knowledge 
of design to the neglect of grammar? ‘The fact is in ar- 
guing this whole question men have falsified both sides of 
it by choosing either of two equally wrong positions. 
The so called philosophical method of interpretation and the 
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grammatical method have been held up as essentially distinct, 
and as able, either, as chosen, to stand alone. There never 
was a greater misconception. ‘There never was a more 
sure result than the fastening of error on both antagonist 
parties. The philosophical method is well enough as the 
name of the extreme on that side, and the grammatical 
method of the extreme there ; but no amount of practical 
error can divorce them wholly. Each must include the 
elements of either, however wrongfully one may predom- 
inate. The true method moreover lies between them, and 
is true only in proportion as it blends both in harmony. 

You say, this license as to design will destroy all certain- 
ty of language. But have we not seen (in case of the 
Jews) the license of language destroy all justness of de- 
sign? There must be some accommodation between the 
two; and it lies in this: We have no right to depart 
from a common or possible usage of words. There is our 
limit on that side. Language is certain up to that degree 
of precision which its known usage givesit. If its usage 
could in the nature of things be single, as was said early in 
this paper, no consideration of design would be needed. 
But to meet its ambiguities and its shaded and varied mean- 
ings, direct and metonymical, exact and exaggerated, lit- 
eral and figurative, something else is loudly called for; and 
the principle of design, if it but restrict itself to the limit 
of this variety, makes interpretation actually more sure and 
safe. One is a check upon the other. Language limits the 
design ; this defines the language. 

It is time, however, now to ask whence this previous ac- 
quaintance with design, is gathered ; for it must be got le- 
gitimately, or we have no right to use it. What has been 
pronounced a real, necessary and instructive act of the 
mind in reading, must be only a perversion and a prejudice, 
unless it traces itself back to a foothold in the truth. The 
moment, too, it does trace itself back, it becomes available 
orally to defend, as it was mentally to discover the meaning 
of the passage, in the reading of which it has been enlisted, 
it becoming possible, as it does with all instructive acts of 
the mind, to dissect and set it down step by step in writing, 
and then to use it, as we wish to do hereafter, as a link in 
logical argument. : 

Now for that general acquaintance with design with 
which we come to the reading of a text in scripture, three 
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Sources may be given. The list might be lengthened. 
Experience and testimony, might be added to it; indeed, 
any source of certain knowledge. 1. The intuitive truths 
of the mind. 2. Other scripture. 3. Deductions from other 
scripture. 

1. As to the intuitive truths of the mind, no fear need be 
had of giving in to the idea that they sway the serise in 
reading, however cautious men ought to be in doing hom- 
age to the human mind by setting it as judge over revela- 
tion. For to intuitive truths everything must bow. It is 
on intuitive truth that all faith in a Bible, or even in God’s 
being is pillared. The mind’s intuition is the first and 
highest voice of God to man; so that it is but a light hon- 
our to put upon it to say that it helps men to honour God’s 
design in sentences of scripture, when all scripture and all 
faith must in the nature of things acknowledge it as their 
last appeal. 

If a text should appear in the Bible in letter commanding 
us to blaspheme God, the intuitive principle would just as 
promptly revolt against a literal meaning, and force the 
mind to recognise some other design, as it would revolt 
against the Deists’ renunciation of a Bible altogether, or the 
Atheists denial of a God. So when a text does appear say- 
ing, that, “the day of the Lord cometh, cruel both with 
wrath and fierce anger,’’* or that “God hardened Pha- 
raoh’s heart’’t or, that “this cup is the New Testament in 
my blood,’’t the same inward voice cries out against the 
blasphemous or absurd rendering in either sentence, and 
turns the mind in search after another. Some previous ac- 
quaintance with design, then, is had by intuition. 

2. Much more is had by scripture previously read. A 
clear revelation on any page, the mind at once seizes as a 
standard for every other. These standards multiply and 
gather in the mind as we read on, that we cannot be read- 
ing long without forming something like a system in our 
minds, God’s harmonized will as it has appeared to us, and 
this goes with us in after reading, a test, as it grows of all 
additions to itself. oe 

3 This would be quite enough to meet the ambiguities of 
language, if they were its only imperfection. But language 
lacks in fulness, as well asin precision. The Bible reveals 
all truth that it is necessary for us to know, virtually, but 
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not verbally. Thought is a plane; language touches its 
surface only at scattered points; and all the intermediate 
spaces, where it fails in contact, the mind must supply. 
The world itself could not contain the books that should be 
written if every shade of necessary truth were formally 
expressed in revelation. The lack of this is no evil, if the 
mindebe set to the work for which God made it: by legiti- 
mate deduction to fill up the chasms of scripture. Revela- 
tion, in effect, includes all doctrines, that by sound reasoning 
are drawn from it; they were in the mind of God when 
He gave the parent truth from which they are deduced. 
The exact thought of revelation is but the frame work of 
our faith—the seeds of things intended for growth and in- 
crease in the soil of the mind. 

If this be not so, why do men resort to homilies and ex- 
positions to fill out and enlarge upon the word? Let its 
letter be enough, if study can gain from it no additional in- 
struction. It is unquestionably, a perfect rule of faith, but 
only so, when viewed in that office for which it was given, 
as a guide and basis of evidence to intelligent and reason- 
ing minds. God meant it to bring into act every faculty 
of the soul, in weighing, discriminating, enlarging, balan- 
cing, in all intellectual exercise by which one truth sinks 
into another. 

As illustration we quote again, “Thou shalt not kill.” 
It is not a little remarkable what varied action of the mind 
this little text requires. 

First, other scripture occurs to narrow down its meaning. 
It cannot be God’s design to say, clear of all reserve,— 
« Thou shalt not kill,’ or else he would not have enjoined 
animal sacrifices upon Abel, or have granted animal food 
to Noah. Nor, imagining human life to be alone referred 
to, could it yet be his design to say positively, “ Thou shalt 
not kill;”? for cases of sanctioned war* and the law of 
capital punishmentt prove the contrary. 

Then when direct scripture, has gone so far, fair deduc- 
tion must go still farther. A thousand minor cases require 
settlement. When may life be sacrificed for great national 
ends? When, in the various instances that may occur, may 
one life go for the rescue of many? How far may life be 
jeoparded, and for what ends? We meet all such questions 
virtually by appeal to scripture, yet not to the letter of 
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scripture, but to the design; and the task, to gather this, is 
thrown upon the judgment of the reader. 

But now still another step: the command is one of the 
decalogue, and must have its wide and spiritual meaning ; 
for it has its place to fill in that moral law which is exceed- 
ing broad. Here opens an illimitable field on which the 
bare command, “Thou shalt do no murder,’’ is but the 
starting point. All the language ever spoken cannot cover 
it, we mean specifically and in every minute application. 
The mind taking with it such examples of interpretation as 
that in Matt. v. 22, where Christ brings causeless anger 
under this commandment, must by just inference fill out 
the spiritual sense, letting this command like the rest of the 
ten grow wide and long before its eye till together they 
embody the whole of morals, engrossing in their compre- 
hensiveness, that all engrossing law—the Law of Love. 

Thus our view is finished of that system of ways and 
means, by which God’s mind is opened to his creatures. 
Now the whole meets a beautiful analogy in nature. God’s 
mind is the sun of the spiritual world. Man’s mind is the 
eye, without which the light is wasted. It has no where 
else to impress itself. Man’s reason is the judge to dis- 
criminate the shape and colour of what is seen and to di- 
vide between the light and the darkness; misused, if it 
judge farther than its judgment lies, as much so as if an 
eye should labour to discern the centre instead of the sur- 
face of surrounding objects, or refuse to own them to be 
there unless it could see through them; but totally abused, 
if it imagine that it has not some judgment on every truth 
that the mind receives, as certainly as sensation has on 
every shade or shape that the eye takes in, Language is 
the medium that conveys the light, dark in itself, bright 
only as the carrier of those transmitted rays. But where 
is the analogy for what we have claimed in design. 

Philosophers tel] us that if the diffusion of light depended 
solely upon the direct rays of the sun, every thing would 
be in darkness, that did not stand in those rays. The sun 
would have to shine immediately upon an object to render 
it visible at all, and even then we could see it only on its 
illuminated side. That light which is now poured over all 
nature, which penetrates the forest, which bathes the moun- 
tain, which goes down into the cavern, which visits us in 
our houses, awakening us before the sun and cheering us 
after its going down, all diffused light, would vanish. Day 
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and night would be alike anywhere but under direct solar 
power. ates 

What principle is that, beyond direct illumination, that 
orders the system as itis? Reflection. One subject, when 
illuminated, lights up the rest. The air, the clouds, the 
earth throw back the rays and scatter them, and thus fill 
the spaces which otherwise they could not reach. A thou- 
sand objects that have never seen the sun borrow his light 
from those right under his beams. 

The analogy could scarcely be more complete. Reflec- 
tion does not create light. It only scatters it. It makes 
one illumination do the work of many; carrying the ray 
shed on one point, and diffusing it over a thousand others. 
Mark too, it not only extends, but corrects our vision. Ob- 
jects, of which, without it, but one side would be revealed, 
and which hence, in many positions, would send us a dis- 
torted outline, horned or cusped, this would unfold in their 
true form and colouring, giving us the advantage in our 
judgment of their perspective and their shade. 

But we hasten on from mere illustration to reach again 
a point of absorbing interest, which from the first has been 
kept anxiously in view. Is there not danger in this whole 
matter? Can any man be safe in the use of such a key to 
revelation. 

We need not hesitate. Certainly there is the utmost 
danger. So long as the human mind is not only fallible, 
but prone to falsehood, how could we dream of safety in its 
judgments. Nay, give it up to itself, and we might be sure 
that it would judge wrong, nor gather one spiritual truth 
from the whole of revelation.* 

But then, while this is sober fact, it is wild argument. 
Each step in thought that the unconverted mind takes is 
perilous; shall it take none? All uses of the mind in in- 
quiry after God are fraught with danger ; are they therefore 
false or vain uses? The fact is the objection lies as much 
against the whole of reading as against this part of it. 
Mind must be appealed too; if not for design, then for 
grammar itself. Who knows not how words are warped 
and changed under the pretence of strict philosophy ; how 
the dearest articles of our faith are taken from us sentence 
by sentence, under the sanction of alleged usage? Ger- 
many, where the varieties of language have been most 
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deeply studied, is witness enough, that if danger must con- 
demn, then all interpretation must be given up, 

Even inspiration asks for mind, and therefore, argues 
danger. Those visions of Balaam, the sceptre rising out 
of Israel and the star out of Jacob, did not so write their 
truth on the heart of the seer that he could not pervert 
them. Is, therefore, the use or worth of inspiration noth- 
ing? Prove that man can deal with truth, without help 
from mind, or prove that apostate mind can walk in any 
path to truth, and be infallible, or else confess that danger 
alone proves nothing in the matter. 

But let us not dismiss this fact. There is danger. The 
position which it cannot overthrow, it may favour and con- 
firm. Set over against it another fact, for which we have 
appealed to consciousness and accumulated proof, that no 
man can read a sentence without the help of preconceived 
notions of design, be they true or false, and we have, first 
of all, the explanation of a noted problem in religion. 
How is so brief a book as the Bible made to speak so 
many languages, in becoming the basis as it has of so man- 
ifold, nay and opposite systems of belief? The truth is 
notorious that all forms of obliquity in faith or morals pro- 
fess their own warrant in this single volume, a truth point- 
ing plainly on the one hand to the slenderness of the self- 
limiting power of language, and on the other, to the poten- 
cy of that mental instinct, if we may call it so, which brings 
the preconceived ideas of the mind to mingle in the work 
of reading. A scrupulous man, possessed with a corres- 
ponding notion of God’s design, opens the book only to find 
the spirit of his own bondage copied there. “ Resist not 
evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also’’* “Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn thou 
not away.’’t The Universalist strengthens himself there 
in his doctrine. “Who (God) will have all men to be 
saved,’ &c. “Who gave himself a ransom for all,’ &e.t 
« Not willing that any should perish,’’ &c.§ So the Per- 
fectionist : “ Whosoever is born of God doth not commit 


sin ; he cannot sin, because he is born of God.” || “Be ye, — 


therefore, perfect as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” And the Antinomian: “ Now we are delivered 
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from the law,”’* &c. And lastly the superstitious man, 
pleading for all literal senses and exalting everything ex- 
ternal. “This is my body, which is broken for you.”’t 
« Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God.’’t 

Now, it will not do to say, the very fault is, that these 
preconceived notions should be allowed any voice; so it 
is, if you refer to their error, but by no means, if you refer 
to the whole fact of preconception. It is necessary—they 
will enter; if not falsely coloured, they would be vital to 
the discovery of truth. If an eye be jaundiced, the way to 
provide against false judgments is to cure it, not to put it 
out. Then here; until you prove that you can digest fresh 
truth with no help from what has been taken into the mind 
before, that empty of everything but the mere machinery 
of words, you are fit for the work of reading—that thought 
asks nothing from former thought, but increases wisdom 
by accumulation and not by growth, you must rest con- 
tented in making safe and sure, what you cannot abandon. 

Can it be made sure? Certainly: just as any other act 
of the mind. How can it be made sure? To the extent 
of speculative soundness, just as any other act of the mind 
may be made so—by a sound and wise preconception, 
resting on a sober previous study of the truth. It is the 
“unlearned and unstable that wrest the scriptures to their 
own destruction.’’|| To the extent of spiritual soundness, 
however, and a saving apprehension of the truth, and, 
indeed, we may say, to the point of entire safety, either 
speculatively or spiritually, it can be made sure only by the 
special guidance of the Holy Ghost. For “the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God,’’§ &e. 

The analogy of faith, as framed in the mind of an uncon- 
verted man, is valuable in proportion as it is rationally well 
considered ; but, since it can be only an intellectual system, 
it must fail to introduce him to any saving truth, and may 
shape itself in the grossest speculative error. What can 
make us sure? A sense of design framed under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. 

To establish this Principle of Design as.a test in contro- 
versy, is that for which this article has been written. — 
We need it specially in studying the nature of the 
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visible church. Who is not tired of hearing contro- 
versy on this head turning endlessly on one or two 
narrow ambiguous scriptures, which God never meant 
as our chief light in shaping the order of His church, 
which may be proved to be susceptible of debate indefi- 
nitely, and ‘therefore, over which men may battle till the 
end of time, and ‘still read them each in ther own tongue 
wherein they were born. A patterning after nature, by a 
simple watching of the instincts, or native impulses of the 
mind, would totally cure men of such waste discussion. 
How does the mind in its earliest and most unbiassed 
movement, meet such a text as this, “I have said, ye are 
gods.”’* Not by long inward contention over the words 
themselves, but by instantly and briefly referring them back, 
for limitation, to the general truth, there are no more Gods 
than one. So of the church and all externals. We cannot 
help framing ourselves wide gospel principles in regard to 
them, and on them the mind instinctively falls back when 
any language jars with them. “This is my body,’’ for 
example. It is artificial and opposed to nature for the 
mind to debate over mere grammar, in a. case like this, when 
it has once appeared, that it can mean something else than its 
baldest, briefest sense. That moment the mere verbal con- 
troversy has pronounced itself interminable, and the mind 
is longing to cast herself back upon broader principles, and 
the grander and better witnessed doctrine of the gospel, 
thereby to digest and decide the passage. This is nature— 
the instinct of the mind, and as with all natural instinct, it 
is logical and true. The mind fresh and not yet touched 
by prejudice, will follow it; and we have but to observe 
our minds, and copy their working, to get upon our paper 
the briefest and strongest mode of settling Bible questions, 
the most certain to convince, because the mind intuitively 
resorts to it to convince herself, and the least open to a 
challenge, because appealing back at once out of the reach 
of lesser and more entangled questions to the broad and 
high ground of the gospel. The fact is, we talk about it 
as wise to bring out orally and in writing, that method to 
which the mind secretly and of herself resorts; but it is 
more than wise. It is necessary and universal. Most argu- 
ments virtually use it. And only because it is not more 
distinctly recognized and stated, does it so seldom do what, 
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in many a private mind it has often done, 7. e., seal and 
settle controversy. 

Our only choice is, whether to use it unwittingly and 
with but half effect, for even in canvassing one verse, we 
must use it—or to give it such depth and prominence, that 
we may mould whole arguments upon it. 


Art. 1V.— The General Assembly. 


Tue General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church met 
in the city of Cincinnatti, Ohio, May 15th, 1845, and was 
opened with a sermon, by the Rev. Dr. Junkin, moderator 
of the last Assembly, from John viii. 33-——« The truth 
shall make you free.” The Rev. John M. Krebs, of New 
York, was elected moderator; the Rev. M. B. Hope, of 
Philadelphia, temporary clerk; and Dr. Krebs having re- 
signed his office as permanent clerk, the Rev. Robert David- 
son, of New Brunswick, was elected in his place. 

The house proceeded to appoint a place for the next 
meeting of the Assembly. Philadelphia, Cincinnatti, Charles- 
ton and Alleghany city were nominated. The roll was 
called, and Philadelphia received 122 votes, Alleghany 33, 
Charleston 20, Cincinnatti 1. The next place of meeting, 
therefore, will be at Philadelphia, in the tenth Presbyterian 
church. 

The several boards of the church made their annual re- 
ports, the first being 


The Report of the Board of Education. 


This is the twenty-fifth year of the existence of the board. 
In 1831, one of the members said, the society was dead, 
and the Philadelphia brethren might bury it ; but since then 
they have raised $400,000, and educated 1500 students, 
The number of candidates during the past year has been 
11; of these there have been in their Theological course > 
137; in their Collegiate course, 162; Academical course, 
68, under the immediate care of Presbyteries, and the stages 
of their stndies unknown, 13; teaching to procure funds, 
13. Of these 4 have died during the year; 1 has been 
dropped for not reporting; 3 have withdrawn on account 
of ill health; 11 have gone into other means of support, 
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and 54 have finished their studies and gone into the field of 
labour. Thirteen have been discontinued from the funds— 
not because they were destitute of piety or talents—but 
simply because they fell short of an elevated standard of 
education. The report contained an able argument in 
favour of the beneficiary system of education, and an 
answer to the various objecticns urged against it, in which 
it was stated that ef the 25@ ministers in the church with- 
out charge, only nine had been educated on this plan. 

In reference to this report, the Assembly adopted a series 
of resolutions, commending “the fidelity with which its 
arduous, delicate and peculiarly embarrassing duties’’ had 
been performed ; urging peculiar caution on presbyteries in 
the selection of beneficiaries, and upon teachers fidelity in 
reporting on their progress in knowledge ; protesting against 
allowing a candidate under the care of the Board to slight 
his pledge, by entering the ministry, without a thorough 
course of preparatory study, or without devoting three years 
to a theological course; and commending the institution 
to the increasing confidence of the churches. 

It must be admitted, that this Board has peculiar difficul- 
ties with which to contend, When the subject of Domes- 
tic or Foreign Missions is presented, it commends itself at 
once to the judgment and conscience, but when a call is 


made to assist young men in gaining an education, the © 


question is started, is it best to assist them? would it not be 
better to let them struggle on by themselves? And if the 
conclusion is arrived at, that assistance should be given, 
still there are a great many objections presented as to the 
way in which it is done, or as to the judgment exercised in 
the selection or guidance of the candidates. The agents of 
this Board, therefore, have a perpetual conflict to maintain ; 
and when they are successful in one place, they have to re- 
new the struggle in another. It is highly desirable that the 
church generally, would calmly consider this whole subject, 
and come to a settled conviction as to what ought to be 
done, and not leave the brethren who have to bear this 
burden, under the necessity of continually arguing the 
matter anew. Js then the object of the Board a good one? 
Is it desirable that young men who need it, should be assisted 
in preparing for the work of the ministry? One of the 
most common objections to the affirmative, is, that it is de- 
rogatory and injurious to the character of young men te 
receive such assistance. Is it derogatory to a man to re- 
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ceive a salary? On what ground isa salary paid, but the 
scriptural and obviously righteous principle, that a man who 
devotes his time and labour to the service of any body, 
should be sustained by that body? If these young men 
devote themselves to the service of the church, they come 
within the operation of that principle. A pastor is sup- 
ported while he is studying, andor his studying, as much as 
when he is preaching. A missionary is as much entitled te 
support during the year or two which he must devote to 
acquiring the language of the heathen, as when he is able to 
instruct them, And so the man who devotes himself to the 
service of the church, which is commonly a very self-deny- 
ing service, is as much entitled to a support, if he needs it, 
when preparing for the ministry, as when engaged in the 
active discharge of its duties. ‘The church in all ages has 
recognised the justice of this principle. What are religious 
foundations in the universities, the colleges, and the various 
educational establishments in all Christian countries, but so 
many provisions for the gratuitous or cheap education. 
Every enlightened civil government acts on the same prin- 
eiple. Ifthe state needs men for any special service, she 
does not hesitate to prepare them for it, whenever the ne- 
cessity exists. It is hard to see why a youth educated at 
the Polytechnic school at Paris, the military academy at Ber- 
lin, or at our own West Point, should be regarded as a high- 
minded man, and a candidate for the ministry, if educated 
by the church, should be stigmatised as a charity student. 
And if he is unjustly so stigmatised, it will do him good, if 
he bear the reproach with humility and meekness. It is, 
however, unjust, and there would be nothing either deroga- 
tory or injurious in thus educating men at the expense of 
the church, if the matter were viewed in a proper light. 
Another objection, however, is that there is no necessity 
for such a Board; we have ministers enough; the supply 
is more than equal to the demand. We have no doubt that 
this is the most formidable objection with which the friends 
of the Board have to contend. It must be conceded that in 
some parts of the country there does seem to be a supera- 
bundance of ministers. If a vacancy occurs in a desirable 
position, there is often a crowd of candidates for the post. 
This, however, is true only of a few parts of the country. 
And it is unavoidable, that some men from their age, some 
from the state of their health, others, it may be for the 
want of zeal, are prevented from going to the more difficult 
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fields, and thus produce an undue accumulation at particu- 
lar points. This, however, does not prove there is no need 
of more ministers. Look at the single fact, that our popu- 
lation doubles itself every twenty-five years. Take into 
consideration, that this population is so scattered, that instead 
of one minister being sufficient for every two thousand 
people, he cannot, in many places, adequately serve as 
many hundred. There are at the present time at least five 
hundred vacant congregations in our church; and the 
Board of Missions have stated that there are from five hun- 
dred to one thousand places where congregations could be 
advantageously organized, if we only had the men. There 
are but four Presbyterian ministers in Texas, where one 
man now is worth as much as ten may be a few years 
hence. There are whole districts of our ceuntry contain- 
ing forty or fifty thousand people, with scarcely a single 
settled religious instructor among them. 

If, then, it is right that young men who need aid should 
be assisted in preparing for the ministry, and if there is a 
demand for more labourers, we may be certain that if our 
church does not educate her own young men, other churches 
will do it for us. We shalllose them. They will go where 
other and juster views of this matter prevail. We do not 
doubt that the most effectual method that could be taken by 
any denomination of Christians, in this country, to cut the 
nerves of their own strength, would be to resolve to do 
nothing in this business, but let their young men shift for 
themselves. 

Admitting the propriety and even the necessity of having 
such a Board, is the course pursued by our Board a wise 
one, does it edncate the right kind of men? In answer to 
this question it may be admitted that mistakes may and 
must occur ; that it is impossible to see into the hearts of 
men, or always to forma just estimate of their abilities. But 
let it be considered, first, that all due care, as far as general 
arrangements are concerned, are taken to secure a wise se- 
lection of candidates. The executive officers of the Board, 
cannot be personally acquainted with every part of the 
church and all the young men in it. The selection and re- 
commendation rest, where they ought to do, with the pres- 
byteries within whose bounds the young men live. They 
have the best opportunities of judging of their fitness, and 
on them must rest the responsibility of the choice. Then 
again, look at the result. The Board, we are told, have 
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aided nearly fifteen hundred young men, and of these, the 
secretary informs us, he can find “only nine who are not 
labouring faithfully in the field; and of these nine some 
are in all human probability disabled.’ Again, of all the 
presbyterian ministers “who are labouring in frontier and 
destitute regions and among the heathen, two-thirds have 
been” educated by the Board. Has then the money of the 
church been hitherto thrown away? Has not the Board 
been wonderfully guided in selecting the right kind of men, 
men who are enduring more hardness in the service of 
Christ, than any other class of men in the church? 

It is further objected that the Board are educating “a class 
ministry,” introducing into the sacred office a set of men 
deficient in cultivation and good manners. To this it may 
be remarked, first, that in this country refinement depends 
very little upon birth, but mainly on education and subse- 
quent intercourse with society. If you take a young man 
and give him a liberal education and place him among ed- 
ucated men, he becomes in every respect their equal. And, 
secondly, the objection is not founded in fact. Since the 
institution of the Theological Seminary in this place, about 
one half of its students have received aid from the church, 
we are persuaded that the moiety thus aided have, as to 
piety, as to talents, scholarship, and manners, been quite 
equal to those who have needed no assistance. In a mul- 
titude of cases they have been the sons of clergymen, or 
of widows, or of educated men in restricted circumstances. 
And even when taken from the uneducated classes of soci- 
ety, the refining influence of piety, knowledge and _ social 
intercourse, has in most instances, placed them ona par 
with their fellows. The records of the Board will show 
that the least useful class of our ministers, has not been that 
which has passed through their hands. We therefore full 
believe that both the object of the Board, and the manner 
in which they have discharged their duties, are worthy of 
the approbation and support of the church. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 


The Assembly met on the evening of May 19th, for the. 
purpose of celebrating the Anniversary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. Walter Lowrie, Esq. the Corresponding 
Secretary, read extracts from the Annual Report, of which 
the following is a brief abstract : ve 

Receipts, $82,672 84. Expenditures, $81,469 71. 
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Publications.—The Missionary Chronicle, in newspaper 
and pamphlet form; The Foreign Missionary; Annual Re- 
port of 1844; The Duty of Christians in relation to the 
Conversion of the World, &c. 

New Misstonaries—To China, five clergymen were sent 
during the year; to Western Africa, one; to the Indian 
tribes, two; to Texas, one. 

Missions.—In Texas, four clergymen at as many places. 
Among the Iowa, Creek and Chippewa Indians, five cler- 
gymen, two teachers, one farmer; an important manual 
labour boarding school commenced among the Iowas, sup- 
ported partly by their own funds; a similar institution com- 
menced among the Creeks; 150 scholars at schools pre- 
viously formed among these tribes; a church organized 
among the Creeks; about twenty members in the church 
among the Chippewas. In Western Africa, two coloured 
clergymen among the colonistsin Liberia ; schools at Mon- 
rovia and Sinoe, with 130 scholars; church at Monrovia 
of 35 members; two clergymen (one of them coloured) at 
two stations among the Kroos, between Monrovia and Cape 
Palmas; one American and two native teachers ; boarding 
school of 40 scholars at Settra Kroo. In North India, three 
separate missions, the Lodiana, Allahabad, and Furrukha- 
bad, with six stations; sixteen American clergymen and 
one native clergyman, ordained by the presbytery of Fur- 
rukhabad in November last; one printer, one teacher, one 
female teacher, one native licentiate preacher, ten native 
Christian teachers and catechists, besides other native teach- 
ers and assistants; four printing presses, from which nearly 
8,000,000 pages of the Sacred Scriptures and other reli- 
gious works were issued in four languages; schools at all 
the stations, viz: thirteen common schools with 300 schol- 
ars; four boarding schools with about 200 pupils, mostly 
orphans, and all supported by the missions; four high 
schools, with about 300 scholars ; churches at four stations, 
to which a number of converts were added during the year. 
In China, three separate missions, with stations for the pre- 
sent at Macao, Amoy, and Ningpo; seven clergymen, two 
physicians, one printer; printing press at Macao, with me- 
tallic types, in successful operation. In Papal Europe, ef- 
forts are made to spread the Gospel, by means of a corres- 
pondence opened during the year with the Evangelical So- 
cieties of France and Geneva, and moneys have been re- 
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mitted for that purpose. Among the Jews, a mission pro- 
posed. - 

Summary.—Missions in six general fields, viz : Texas, 
the Indian tribes, Africa, India, China, and Europe ; sta- 
tions, 22; clergymen, or ordained ministers, 37; physicians, 
2; printers, 2; teachers, 5; native Christian licentiate, cat- 
echists, and teachers, 11; numerous native teachers and 
assistants ; numerous schools; twelve churches ; the statis- 
tics of European missions not included. 

Mr. Lowrie accompanied his report with a statement, 
that since he had reached Cincinnati, he had received the 
painful intelligence of the destruction of the printing es- 
tablishment in Lodiana by fire. The loss is estimated at 
$10,000. He had also received another letter containing 
the gratifying intelligence that one friend of the Board had 
forwarded to them a letter containing five $1,000 notes, to 
re-establish the press in Lodiana. 

Addresses were delivered by Mr. Lowrie, Drs. McGill 
and Edgar, and Mr. Graves. 

The Report was committed to a committee, and the As- 
sembly adjourned. 

This committee specially recommend that immediate ef- 
forts be made to repair the loss experienced by the destruc- 
tive fire in the missionary premises at Lodiana, and renew 
the ordinary expressions of confidence in the Board and 
zeal for the cause. 


Report of the Board of Domestic Missions. 


The Report was read by Dr. McDowell, the Correspon- 
ding Secretary, from which it appears that the whole num- 
ber of Missionaries in commission during the year has been 
346. Of this number 198 were in commission at the com- 
mencement of the year, and 148 new appointments have 
been made. This is an advance upon the number of any 
previous year. Of the whole number, 203 are located 
west of the mountains, and 143 east of the mountains in- 
cluding the Northern and Middle States, and the whole of 
the South. Of the new appointments 89 have been in the 
West, and 59 in the East and South. The whole number 
of churches and stations supplied during the year were over 
1000. The Missionaries are stationed in 24 states and ter- 
ritories, and the whole amount of labour performed is 280 
years. The additions to the churches on certificate were 
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1300, on examination 2500, total 3800. The receipts into 
the treasury have been $50,522 05. 

Sabbath schools have been greatly multiplied. Tempe- 
rance is now on the advance although in the first part of 
the year it was on the retrograde. A few of the mission- 
aries have been the instruments of interesting revivals. 
The number of missionaries and the amount of funds col- 
lected during the year have been greater than during any 
preceding year. 

The committee to whom this report, together with the 
report of the committee on church extension, and sundry 
memorials on the removal of the Board were referred, re- 
commended the adoption of several resolutions. The por- 
tion of their report relating to the removal of the Board, 
is as follows: 

«The very great extent of the field of operation of the 
Board, extending from the New England states to the ex- 
treme boundary of civilization in the West, and from the 
Northern Lakes to Florida, embracing every variety of 
habits, feelings and interests, and an equal diversity in the 
nature of the feeble churches and destitutions to be sup- 
plied, renders it next to impossible for any body of men lo- 
cated at any given point within the territory, however wise 
and energetic they may be, to manage to the best advan- 
tage in all the cases that arise. The present is also a great 
crisis in the affairs of the Protestant churches of our land, 
owing to the rapid increase of Popery and other heresies, 
many of which are entirely local in their character, and re- 
quire to be promptly met by suitable men. The Valley of 
the Mississippi has especially been selected as the great 
field in which Popery has declared her design to fight the 
battle for empire in this Republic. With these consid- 
erations in view, together with the fact that the churches 
are by no meansawake to the dangers which environ them, 
and the necessity of not suffering themselves to be outdone 
by the other Protestant denominations, while the General 
Assembly deem it altogether inexpedient to change the lo- 
cation of the Board, they adopt the following plan for giv- 
ing increased activity and efficiency to its operations : 

«1, That a Committee be appointed by the Board with 
similar powers to that already located at Philadelphia, to 
hold its meetings at Louisville, Kentucky, and to report 
monthly to the Board. i 8 

«2, That a Secretary and General Agent be appointed 
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by the Board, to labour in connection with the above West- 
ern Committee, with a Treasurer and other necessary offi- 
cers. 

«3. That the supervision of the Western and South- 
Western fields, the boundaries of which are to be designa- 
ted by the Board, be committed to the above Committee, so 
far as procuring and locating missionaries and obtaining 
funds are concerned, But neither the Eastern nor West- 
ern Committee shall locate a missionary, for whose support 
they have not in their respective Treasuries the necessary 
means, without the consent of the Board. 

«4, That the Board at its monthly meetings, shall, upon 
the reports of these committees, make such transfers of 
funds as shall be found most expedient for furthering the 
best interests of the work, and shall assign the particular 
fields in which the agents shall labour.’’ 

There were three plans suggested to the Assembly. First, 
to allow the Board and its executive committee to remain 
as at present in Philadelphia; second, to remove the whole 
concern to the West; third, to allow the Board and one 
committee to remain in Philadelphia, and to appoint a co- 
ordinate committee for the West. As often happens in ca- 
ses of compromise, the plan which apparently is least eli- 
gible and least satisfactory to all parties, the third above 
mentioned, was adopted. We do not pretend to be com- 
petent judges, in this matter, but we think we can see 
strong reasons for having the centre of operations in the 
East, and also very plausible ones for having it inthe West, 
but we confess we cannot see how it can well be both East 
and West, at the same time. In such matters, however, it 
is best to do what brethren wish to have done; and since 
itis very plain that the Western brethren were bent ona 
change, and considered, as Dr. Potts expressed it, the ques- 
tion to be “ whether Western men were fit to be managers 
of an executive committee of one of the Boards of the 
church,” we do not see how the Assembly could fail to 
concede the point. They plausibly urged that Western 
men would have a better knowledge of the field; feel a 
deeper interest in it; be able to present its claims more 
foreibly, and to rouse the church more effectually to the 
work of meeting its demands; that much less was done 
than the case required, less by far than Romanists were do- 


ing, less even than other denominations were effecting; and — 


that astern men could not fail to give a rather too willing 
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ear to the calls for help from Eastern churches. On the 
other hand, it was contended that it was a principle, sus- 
tained by reason and experience, that your head quarters 
should be near your resources; that so long as the funds 
for the support of domestic missions came principally from 
the East, it was expedient and proper that the centre of 
management should be there ; that unity and efficiency re- 
quired one central body; that the Board was doing more 
than ever hitherto had been done in this work, and as much 
as other denominations, if any fair standard of comparison 
be adopted; that the interests of the West had not been 
postponed to those of the Hast; that the Board was the 
creature of the presbyteries, and must do their bidding ; 
that all the facilities for carrying on its operations were 
greater eastward than westward of the mountains. 

It may be presumed that both parties were influenced 
by a sincere desire to promote the best interests of the 
church, and whether the plan adopted be in itself wise or 
not, all will doubtless endeavor to give it a fair trial. 


Board of Publication. 


There have been 28 new books published, and 53,000 
copies; 18 of these Sabbath school books; 71,500 copies have 
been printed from stereotype plates. The financial depart- 
ment is in a flourishing condition. The expenses of the 
year were $37,527 71. The report asked the attention 
andthe prayers of the church. 

In the report of the committee to which this subject was 
referred, we find the opinion expressed, that the affairs of 
the Board have been managed with great prudence and 
fidelity; that the Assembly approve of a rigid adherence to 
the terms of sale originally adopted, and discountenance 
the establishment of depositories at the risk of the Board, 
or on doubtful credit; that it is recommended to employ 
colporteurs in every part of the country, who will purchase 
the books of the Board, and dispose of them “ for the pro- 
fits arising from the sales ;’’ and that the preparation and 
publication of a new digest of the important decisions of 
the Assembly, is advised. 


Slavery Question. 


Several memorials on the subject of slavery having been 
presented to the Assembly, they were referred to Messrs. 
Rice, Lord, McGill, Lacy, N. N. Hall, Leavitt, and Dunlap. 
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This committee subsequently made the following report, 
which was adopted, as follows : 

«The memorials may be divided into three classes, viz. 

“1. Those which represent the system of Slavery as it 
exists in these United States, as a great evil, and pray this 
General Assembly to adopt measures for the amelioration 
of the condition of the slaves. 

«2. Those which ask the Assembly to receive memorials 
on the subject of slavery, to allow a full discussion of it, 
and to enjoin upon the members of our church, residing in 
states whose laws forbid the slaves being taught to read, to 
seek by all lawful means the repeal of those laws. 

«“ 3, Those which represent slavery as a moral evil, a 
heinous sin in the sight of God, calculated to bring upon 
the church the curse of God, and calling for the exercise of 
discipline in the case of those who persist in maintaining or 
justifying the relation of master to slaves. 

“The question which is now unhappily agitating and di- 

viding other branches of the church, and which is pressed 
upon the attention of the Assembly by the three classes of 
memorialists just named, is whether the holding of slaves is 
under all circumstances a heinous sin, calling for the disci- 
pline of the church. 
, © The church of Christ is a spiritual body, whose jurisdic- 
tion extends only to the religious faith, and moral conduct 
of her members. She cannot legislate where Christ has 
not legislated, nor make terms of membership which he 
has not made.—The question, therefore, which this Assem- 
bly is called upon to decide, is this:—Do the Scriptures 
teach that the holding of slaves, without regard to cireum- 
stances, is a sin, the renunciation of which, should be made 
a condition of membership in the church of Christ ? 

“ Itis impossible to answer this question in the affirmative, 
without contradicting some of the plainest declarations in 
the Word of God. That slavery existed in the days of 
Christ and his Apostles, is an admitted fact. That they 
did not denounce the relation itself as sinful, as inconsistent 
with Christianity; that slaveholders were admitted to mem- 
bership in the churches organized by the Apostles; that 
whilst they were required to treat their slaves with kind- 


ness, and as rational, accountable, immortal beings, and if — 


Christians, as brethren in the Lord, they were not com- 
manded to emancipate them; that slaves were obliged to 
be ‘obedient to their masters according to the flesh, with 
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fear and trembling, with singleness of heart as unto Christ,’” 
are facts which meet the eye of every reader of the New 
Testament. This Assembly cannot, therefore, denounce 
the holding of slaves as necessarily a heinous and scanda- 
lous sin, calculated to bring upon the Church the curse of 
God, without charging the Apostles of Christ with conniv- 
ing at such sin, introducing into the church such sinners, 
and thus bringing upon them the curse of the Almighty. 

“In so saying, however, the Assembly are not to be under> 
stood, as denying that there is evil connected with slavery. 
Much less do they approve those defective and oppressive 
laws by which, in some of the states, it is regulated. Nor 
would they by any means countenance the traffic of slaves 
for the sake of gain; the separation of husbands and wives, 
parents and children, for the sake of « filthy lucre,”’ or for 
the convenience of the master, or cruel treatment of slaves 
in any respect. Every Christian and philanthropist cer- 
tainly should seek by all peaceable and lawful means the 
repeal of unjust and oppressive laws, and the amendment 
of such as are defective, so as to protect the slaves from 
cruel treatment by wicked men and secure to them the 
right to receive religious instruction. 

«‘ Nor is the Assembly to be understood as countenancing 
the idea that masters may regard their servants as mere 
property, not as human beings, rational, accountable, im- 
mortal. The scriptures prescribe not only the duties of ser- 
vants, but of masters also, warning the latter to discharge 
those duties, “ knowing that their master is in heaven, nei~ 
ther is there respect of persons with him.” 

« The Assembly intend simply to say, that since Christ and 
his inspired Apostles did not make the holding of slaves a 
bar of communion, we, as a court of Christ, have no 
authority to do so; since they did not attempt to remove it 
from the church by legislation, we have no authority to 
legislate on the subject. We feelconstrained further to say 
that however desirable it may be to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the slaves in the Southern and Western States, or to 
remove slavery from our country, these objects we are 
fully persuaded, can never be secured by ecclesiastical 
legislation. Much less can they be attained by those indis- 
criminate denunciations against the slaveholders, without 
regard to their character or circumstances, which have, 
to so great an extent, characterized the movements of 
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modern abolitionists, which, so far from removing the evils 
complained of, tend enly to perpetuate and aggravate them, 

« The Apostles of Christ sought to ameliorate the condition 
of slaves, not by denouncing and excommunicating their 
masters, but by teaching both masters and slaves the glo- 
rious doctrines of the gospel, and enjoining upon such the 
discharge of their relative duties. Thusonly can the church 
of Christ, as such, now improve the condition of the slaves 
in our country. 

« As to the extent of the evils involved in slavery, and the 
best methods of removing them, various opinions prevail, 
and neither the scriptures nor our constitution authorize 
this body to present any particular course to be pursued by 
the churches under our care. The assembly cannot but 
rejoice, however, to learn that the ministers and churches in 
the slave holding states, are awakening to a deeper sense of 
their obligation, to extend to the slave population gener- 
ally, the means of grace, and that many slaveholders not pro- 
fessedly religious, favour this object. We earnestly exhort 
them to abound more and more in this good work. We 
would exhort every believing master to remember that his 
master is also in heaven, and in view of all the circumstances 
in which he is placed, to act in the spirit of the golden rule, 
<Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do you 
even the same to them.’ 

“In view of the above stated principles and facts, 

“«“ Resolved, First, That the General Assembly of the Pres- 
dyterian Church in the United States was originally organ- 
ised, and has since continted the bond of union in the 
church upon the conceded’ principle that the existence of 
domestic slavery, under the circumstances in which it is 
found in the southern portion of the country, is no bar to” 
Christian communion. 

«Second, That the petitions that asx the Assembly to make 
the holding of slaves a matter of discipline, do virtually 
require this judicatory to dissolve itself, and abandon the 
organization under which, by the Divine blessing, it has so 
long prospered. The tendency is evidently to separate the 
northern from the southern portion of the church ; a result. 
which every good citizen must deplore, as tending to the 
dissolution of the union of our beloved country, and which 
every enlightened Christian will oppose as bringing about 
aruimous and unnecessary schism between brethren who 
maintain a common faith.” ’ os 
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The yeas and nays being called on the adoption of this 
report, the vote stood, affirmative 164, negative 12, non- 
liquet 3, excused 1. Mr. Robinson and six other mem- 
bers presented their dissent from this decision in the follow- 
ing words: “ The undersigned ask leave to dissent from the 
action on the report on slavery, because they think it does 
in some important parts contravene former action on this 
subject, particularly the testimony of the Assembly in 
Teles, 

Such a harmonious decision of a question, so difficult so 
delicate and so exciting, is matter for sincere thankfulness 
to God. Our Church we trust is thus saved from the ex- 
citement which has rent asunder other denominations, and 
which threatens to weaken, if not to destroy, the bonds 
of our national union. We have long entertained the opin- 
ion that there is no serious difference of opinion on this sub- 
ject, between the great majority of good men at the north 
and south. The danger was that they would not under- 
stand each other, that the one party would be extreme in 
their denunciations of evils all admitted, and the other so 
sensitive as to allow nothing to be said on the subject. 
Providence has kindly ordered it so that the fears of his peo- 
ple have been disappointed, and instead of weeping overa 
ruptured church, we are called upon to rejoice over its more 
cordial union. 


The Marriage Question. 


The vexed question concerning the lawfulness of mar- 
riage between parties nearly related by affinity, was again 
brought before the Assembly and discussed at great length. 
The question came up on the report of a committee ap- 
pointed two years ago, whose report was printed in the ap- 
pendix of the minutes of the Assembly of last year. Mr. 
Goldsmith moved the indefinite postponement of the 
report, with a view to send down an overture to the pres- 
byteries for the alteration of the book. This motion was 
opposed, by Dr. N. Rice and Dr, Junkin, and advocated 
by the mover and Mr. Lacey. The motion prevailed ; 
whereupon Mr. Goldsmith moved, “ That the Assembly 
send down to the presbyteries the following question, viz. 
Shall the last sentence of the 4th section of the 24th 
chapter of the Confession of Faith, the words, «The man 
may not marry any of his wife’s kindred, nearer in blood 
than he may of his own,’ &c., be stricken out? And that 
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they be required to answer it at the next Assembly.’ 
This motion gave rise to a long debate, interrupted by va- 
rious motions for indefinite postponement, and substitutes. 
The question however was urged to a decision, and the 
vote stood, Ayes 79, Nays 98. So the motion was lost. 
in the course of the discussion, Dr. N. Rice moved to post- 
pone Mr. Goldsmith’s resolution, with a view of introdu- 
cing the following: “ Resolved, That it is not expedient to 
overture the Presbyteries on this subject. Resolved, That 
it be, and it hereby is solemnly enjoined upon all our min- 
isters henceforth to abstain entirely from solemnizing or en- 
couraging such marriages, as are declared in our Confession 
of Faith to be forbidden in the word of God; and that it 
be, and hereby is, enjoined upon all our sessions and pres- 
byteries to apply the discipline of the church to all mem- 
bers of our church who may hereafter contract such mar- 
riages, and that they refuse to receive into the church any 
person so related.” This motion was lost by a vote of 84 
to 80. A committee consisting of Messrs. Edgar, Lord, 
McMaster, and Leavitt, was subsequently appointed to 
bring in a minute expressing the views of the Assembly 
on this subject. This committee made a report in substance 
the same as the resolutions proposed by Dr. N. Rice, “ leav- 
ing all former cases of violations of this law to be disposed 
of by the lower judicatories as their wisdom and prudence 
may direct,’ but enjoining the observance and enforcing 
the rule in future. This report was ultimately disposed of 
by being indefinitely postponed. 

The subject was also brought up judicially by a com- 
plaint of Mr. McQueen, against the Presbytery of Fayette- 
ville for having refused to restore him to the functions of the 
ministry, from which he had been for some years suspended, 
for having married the sister of his deceased wife. After 
the parties had been heard, Dr. Hamilton offered the follow- 
ing resolution, viz. “Resolved, That the prayer of the 
memorialist be granted so far as that this General Assembly 
recommend to the Presbytery of Fayetteville to reconsider 
their action in the case of Archibald McQueen, and if in 
their judgment it should appear conducive to the peace of 
the church, and to the promotion of religion in the region 
around them, to restore Mr. McQueen to the communion of 
the church, and to the exercise of the functions of the gos- 
pel ministry, on the ground that in his case, the ends 
of discipline are attained by the operation of the sen- 
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tence under which McQueen has been lying fora period of 
three years.” This resolution was adopted, ayes 96, noes 
62. 

It is obvious that there are three different opinions pre- 
vailing in our church in reference to these marriages, 
First, there are many who consider them as unlawful, but 
not invalid; who regard them as violations of a general 
rule laid down in scripture for the preservation of domestic 
purity and peace ; but though, thus censurable, not neces- 
sarily invalid. Just as a Christian’s marrying a Pagan is 
unlawful, inasmuch as it is a violation of the general rule 
laid down in scripture, for the preservation of domestic re- 
ligion, yet such a marriage is not invalid. To this class 
must belong all who voted for the resolution proposed by 
Dr. N. Rice, or for that proposed by the committee, or for 
the restoration of Mr. McQueen. Onno other ground could 
such votes be given. All those resolutions imply that the 
parties thus married, though they did wrong in marrying, 
are not living in sin. Dr. Rice would hardly have ven- 
tured to propose, or eighty members of the Assembly to 
sustain a resolution, that all drunkards now in the church 
should be let alone in their intemperance, but that sessions 
and presbyteries must be careful not to admit any more. 
All the above resolutions, therefore, are virtual declarations 
that the marriages in question, though unlawful are still 
valid. 

A second class take the ground that they are both un- 
lawful and invalid, and of course that persons living in such 
connexion, cannot properly be either admitted to the church, 
or retained in it. A third class, and one which appears to be 
rapidly increasing, hold that the marriages in question are 
neither unlawful nor invalid. It is certainly a matter of 
regret, that such diversity of opinion exists; but it must 
be remembered that it is a difference of judgment, as to 
what the law of God allows or forbids, and therefore is one 
in which one class cannot be called to concede to the others, 
The only question is, what in such circumstances ought to 
be done? Shall we submit to the anomalous state in 
which the church has so long continued ? or shall we divide? 
We believe there is not in the world so large a body of 
ministers, who more thoroughly adhere to their standard of 
faith than the clergy of our church; yet on this point, it is 
plain they differ among themselves, and from the Confes- 
sion of Faith. For more than a hundred years this differ- 
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ence has existed ; and the several sessions and presbyteries 
have been allowed to act on their own views on this sub- 
ject, and the church has during all this period, exhibited the 
irregularity of men being disciplined in one place, and left 
uncensured in another, though they have done the same 
thing. The Assembly (as formerly the old Synod,) has al- 
most always acted upon the principle of neither restoring a 
man condemned by his session or presbytery for such a 
marriage, nor coercing the lower courts to make it a mat- 
ter.of discipline. Thisstate of things must be allowed to 
continue, or we must divide. If the Assembly either forces 
a lower court to restore, or to sentence a man, contrary to 
its own judgment, for such a marriage, in other words, if 
this matter is made a term of communion, then the 
church must divide. We do not believe that either party 
would be willing to push the matter to such an issue. 


Romish Baptism. 


The question as to the validity of baptism as adminis- 
tered by a Roman Catholic priest was brought before the 
Assembly, by an overture from the presbytery of Ohio, 
which gave rise to a long and interesting debate. Drs. 
Junkin and N. Rice, Professor Thornwell, Dr. McGill, and 
others advocated the negative of the question, Dr. Lord, 
Mr. Aitken, and a few others the affirmative. In favour 
of returning a negative answer to the question, the votes 
were 169, against 8, non liquet 6. We feel almost over- 
whelmed by sucha vote. Any decision of the General 
Assembly is entitled to great respect, but a decision sus- 
tained by such a majority, almost imposes silence on all 
dissentients. And yet we believe it will take the church 
by surprise. Men will be disposed to ask what new light 
has been discovered? What stern necessity has induced 
the Assembly to pronounce Calvin, Luther, and all the men 
of that generation, as well as thousands who with no other 
than Romish baptism have since been received into the 
Protestant churches, to have lived and died unbaptized ? 
The suddenness with which this decision has been made 
will add not a little to the surprise and regret with which 
it will be received. The judgment has come before the ar- 
sument. We do not doubt that the brethren who urged 
the course adopted by the Assembly, have examined the 
subject, but we are very sure the church has not. We 
question whether one in twenty of our ministers have ever 
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given it more than a passing consideration. Yetas the As- 
sembly professes to speak in the name of the whole church, 
it would seem proper that no decision so important and so 
deeply affecting the character of the whole body in the 
eyes of Christendom, should be pronounced, until means 
had been taken to ascertain the views of the church gene- 
rally. The Assembly nas indeed the right to resolve all 
questions of casuistry, regularly presented, and to give ad- 
vice to the lower courts when requested. We do not ques- 
tion the right. We only venture to question the wisdom 
of giving an answer suddenly, in opposition to all previous 
practice, and to the principles of every other protestant 
church. The fact that the answer is new, creates a reason 
for being slow to pronounce it. Hada judicial case been 
presented involving such a question, the Assembly would 
have been bound to give judgment according to its con- 
science. But we conceive the cases to be rare, in which it 
can be right to take up a question in thesz, and to enunci- 
ate a dictum at variance with all previously adopted prin- 
ciples and usage. We are very sure the United States 
court would be very slow to enunciate, without necessity, 
a principle of law in opposition to all precedent in that and 
all similar courts. 

We shall very briefly and respectfully state the reasons, 
which constrain us to dissent from the decision that Ro- 
mish baptism is invalid. We could do this, to our own 
satisfaction at least, by simply asking, What is baptism? 
“Tt isa sacrament, wherein the washing of water, in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, doth 
signify and seal our engrafting into Christ, and partaking 
of the benefits of the covenant of grace, and our engage- 
ments to be the Lord’s.’”’ There are three essential points 
included in this definition. 

Ist. Baptism is a washing with water. Hence a wash- 
ing with sand, wine, oil, or milk is not baptism. Instances 
are recorded in which men baptized in the desert with sand, 
have been rebaptized ; and great surprise was expressed at 
Beza’s declaration; Ego quovis alio liquore non minus 
rite, quam aqua baptizarem, Epist. II. ad Tillium. Wa- 
ter, however, by common consent is essential to the ordi- 
nance, because it is commanded, and because it belongs to 
the significancy of the rite. Meh 

2d. But not every washing with water is the Christian 
ordinance of baptism, it must be a washing in the name of 
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the Trinity. Hence washing with water by an anti-trini- 
tarian, is not baptism. When the controversy first arose 
in the church about the baptism of heretics, there were two 
extreme opinions. Cyprian, and those African bishops who 
were under his influence, took the ground that the baptism 
of all those who separated from the outward communion 
of the Catholic church, whether for heresy or schism, was 
null and void. In this view the bishops of Asia Minor 
generally coincided; a fact easily accounted for as all the 
heretics with whom they were in conflict denied the very 
essentials of the gospel. Stephen, bishop of Rome, went 
to the opposite extreme, admitting the baptism of all kinds 
of heretics to be valid. Both parties soon settled down 
upon middle ground. In the council of Arles, A. D. 314, 
when nearly two hundred bishops were present, it was de- 
termined; “If any one return from his heresy to the 
church, let the Catholic priest question him about the creed; 
and if they perceive that he was baptized in the name of 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, only the imposi- 
tion of hands shall be given him, that he may receive the 
Holy Ghost. But if upon examination, he answers not the 
Trinity, (that is, that he was not baptized in the name of 
the Trinity,) let him be rebaptized.”’ To the same effect 
was the decision of the great council of Nice, which direc- 
ted that the Novatians should be received without baptism, 
but required a repetition of the rite in the case of the disciples 
of Paul of Samosata. There was subsequently a dispute 
whether baptism by those Arians who retained the ortho- 
dox formula was valid or not. “The more general and 
prevailing interpretation of the Nicene canon was, that the 
baptism of all heretics and schismatics, who did not reject 
the Catholic form of baptizing in the name of the Trinity, 
was to be received, however they might be heterodox in 
their faith and opinions. This was certainly the sense 
of the council of Laodicea, of the second general council 
of Constantinople, and the second council of Arles and 
Trullo ; as also of St. Austin, St. Jerome, Gennadius, Ur- 
sinus Afer, Siricius, Leo, Innocentius, the author under the 
name of Justin Martyr, and the generality of the an- 
cients.’’* 

Protestants have not gone to this length, as they require 
a professed faith in the doctrine of the Trinity, in order 


* See Bingham’s Scholastic History of Lay baptism, c. I. in his Origines 
Ecclesticae, and Neander’s History, vol. I. pp. 565—577, German edition. 
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to the validity of baptism, because it is from its nature an 
act of worship of the Triune God. With one accord, how- 
ever, they have acquiesced in the judgment of the ancient 
church, that the baptism of heretics is not void on account 
of heresy, provided they retain the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and baptize in the name of the Father, Son, and Spirit. 
This is the doctrine of the Lutheran church, see Gerhard’s 
Loci Communes, vol. 9. L. 21. c. 4., where he sustains the 
practice of his church, by quoting the words of Anselm: 
« Baptisma a quocunque datum fuerit, sive a bono sive a 
malo, sive a Catholico, sive ab haeretico juxta morem ecle- 
siae in nomine Patris, Filii et Spiritus sancti, tantundem 
valet.”’ 

The same doetrine as to baptism by heretics was held by 
the French and Geneva churches. See Turrittin, vol. iil. 
p. 442. “Some heretics,” he says, “corrupt the very sub- 
stance of baptism, as the ancient Avians, modem Socinians, 
rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity; others, retaining the 
essentials of the ordinance and the true doctrine of the 
Trinity, err as to other doctrines, as formerly the Novatians 
and Donatists, and now the Papists and Arminians. The 
baptisms of the former class are to be rejected ; those of the 
latter are retained, although they erras to many doctrines, and 
their baptisms, in circumstantials, are polluted by various 
ceremonies.” See also Pictet, La Theologie Chretienne, Lib. 
xv.c. 13. The church of Holland adopted the same view ; 
see Morus, Commentarius Perpetuus, &c., vol. v. p. 448. Do- 
cetur esse distinguendam haeresin; a. abditam et profes- 
sione externa expressam ; 6. retinentem essentialia baptismi, 
et evertentem eadem: adeo ut Baptismus administratur in 
nomen Dei Triunius veri agniti; vel fiat luto, quo perit 
analogia. inter signum et rem signatam; aut non fiat in 
nomine Dei Triunius, sed in coetu antitrinitario. In poste- 
riori casu baptismus repetendus censetur, non in priori. 
No one questions this being the doctrine of the church of 
England, since her practice on the subject has been uniform, 
and ‘sustained by the highest judicial decisions. It is, 
therefore, the doctrine of the universal church, that baptism 
administered in the name of the Trinity, by one professing 
faith in that doctrine, is not void on account of heresy. 
Such is the doctrine of our standards which declares bap- 
tism to be a washing with water, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. The ground of this universally re- 
ceived view of the subject is obvious, The validity of 
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baptism depends upon the appointment of God, and not upon 
the character or faith of the administrator; and therefore, 
any baptism which is administered according to His 
appointment, the church has felt constrained to admit to be 
baptism. : : 
3. There is, however, a third particular included in this 
definition of baptism; it must be with the design “ to signify 
and seal our ingrafting into Christ, and partaking the bene- 
fits of the covenant of grace, and our engagements to be 
the Lord’s.”” There are two things included in this state- 
ment; participation of the benefits of the covenant, and 
the avowal of our purpose to be the Lord’s. No washing 
with water, even if in the name of the Trinity, is Christian 
baptism, unless administered with the ostensible design of 
signifying, sealing and applying the benefits of the covenant 
of grace. This is what the ancient church meant by “ in- 
tention”? as essential to this ordinance; and which the 
papists have characteristically, perverted. By intention, 
they mean the secret purpose of the priest; against which 
view of the doctrine, all Protestants protested, as one of the 
devices of the man of sin, to make the people dependent 
on the priesthood. The ancient and true doctrine is that 
intention refers to the ostensible and professed design of the 
administration. No washing with water, in the name of 
the Trinity, therefore, is baptism, if done in sport, or mock- 
ery, or with the professed design of healing the sick, or 
raising the dead. It must be with the professed, ostensible 
intention of complying with the command of Christ, and of 
doing what he requires to be done, by those who accept 
the covenant of grace. From this it follows, that no bap- 
tism administered by a Jew, a pagan, a child, or an idiot, 
can be valid, because in all such cases, the requisite design 
must be absent. A Jew cannot, being such, join in an act 
of Christian worship, for he would thereby cease to be a 
Jew. As baptism includes the invocation of the Trinity, 
as a religious act, no man who does not profess to believe 
in the Trinity, can profess to join in such act. 
The doctrine of our standards, therefore, is the precise 
doctrine of the ancient church, viz., that there are three 
things essential to baptism; the matter, form, and intention. 
The matter, is the washing with water; the form, washing 
in the name of the Trinity; the intention, not the popish 
“notion of the secret purpose of the priest, but the professed, 
ostensible design of the act. When these three things are 
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found, there, according to our standards, and the common 
doctrine of the church, is baptism. 

Such being the formal and authoritative definition of 
the rite, in order to determine in any given case, whether 
any [particular baptism is valid, all we have to do is, to 
ask whether it has these essential characteristics. Is it a 
washing with water? Is it administered in the name of 
the Trinity ? Is the professed design of the rite to signify, 
seal and apply the benefits of the new covenant? If so, 
then, by our standards, it is baptism. To determine the 
question before us, we must, therefore, ascertain whether, 

Ist. Romish baptism is a washing with water? The 
Romish catechism defines baptism to be “The sacrament 
of regeneration by water with the word.” In answer to 
the question, What is the matter of baptism? the Romish 
theologians answer; Est omnis et sola aqua naturalis, seu 
elementaris, “ any and only natural water.” One of their 
favourite dicta is the saying of Augustine: Quid est Bap- 
tismus? Lavacrum aquae in verbo: tolle aquam, non est 
baptismus ; tolle verbum, non est baptismus. Water, there- 
fore is, according to the Romish church, essential to bap- 
tism, and as far as “ the matter” is concerned, nothing else 
is. The water may be marine, or rain, or river, or from a 
spring, or mineral; it may be clear or turbid, warm or 
cold, but it must be water. Baptism with mud, wine, 
milk, oil, saliva, tears, &c., the Romish theologians pro- 
nounce invalid.* Their doctrine on this point is identical 
with our own. 

We were therefore greatly surprised to see that it was 
stated on the floor of the Assembly that Romanists did not 
baptize with water, but with water mixed with oil. Sup- 
pose this to be true, water with oil thrown on it is still wa- 
ter. How many things are mixed with the wine we use 
at the Lord’s supper? Is wine adulterated with water no 
longer wine? Did not our Saviour call the paschal cup 
wine, though mixed with water? This objection 1s tri- 
vial. So long as the element used is water, and so long as 
the significancy of the rite is made to consist in washing 
with water, the matter of the ordinance is retained. But, 


* In answer to the question, what kind of water may be used in Baptism, 
“RR, Talis est aqua marina, plavialis, fontana, fluvialis, mineralis ; sive turbida 
sit sive clara, frigida vel calida; sive benedicta sive non... E con 
tra invalidus est Baptismus collatus in luto, vino, puingui cerevisia, lacte, oleo, 
saliva, sudore, lacrymis,” &o.—-Den’s Theology ; tom. v, p- 198 
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as far as we know, the objection is unfounded in fact. 
There are various ceremonies which precede, attend and 
follow the rite as administered in the Romish church ; among 
which is Chrism; or anointing with oil, but these ceremo- 
nies are not represented as entering into the nature of the 
ordinance, or making any part of it.* They are treated of 
and explained separately. First, Baptism is declared to 
be a washing with water; and then the ceremonies ac- 
companying this washing are stated and explained. In 
treating of the “ matter of baptism,” not one word is said 
of oil or anything else, but water vera et naturalis is de- 
clared to be necessary and sufficient. As far therefore as 
the first point is concerned, Romish baptism, is baptism. 
{t is a washing with water. 

2. Is it then correct as to the form? Is it administered 
in the name of the Trinity? The form prescribed by the 
council of Trent, is in these words, “ Ego te baptizo in 
nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti”? The form there- 
fore is identical with our own. It is not in words, merely, 
that this form is scriptural, the avowed sense in which they 
are used is correct. There is not a Church on earth which 
teaches the doctrine of the Trinity more accurately, tho- 
roughly or minuteiy, according to the orthodoxy of the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches, than the church of Rome. 
‘The personal and official relations of the adorable Trinity, are 
also preserved. The Father is represented as the author of 
the new covenant, the Son as redeemer, the Spirit as sanc- 
tifier. There isno such thing as baptism in the name of the 
Trinity in any church, if Romish baptism is not. 

3. Then as to the third essential part of the ordinance, 
the design, in this also their baptism agrees with that of 
Protestants. According to our standards the design of the 
Sacrament is to signify, seal and apply to believers the ben- 
efits of the new covenant. ‘Chis is the precise doctrine of 
the Romanists, so far as this, 1. They say it is essential to 
a sacrament that it should be a sensible sign of spiritual 
blessings. 2, That it should be instituted by Christ. 3. That 
it should have a promise of grace.t Henee the sacraments 


$ The preceding ceremonies are, exorcismus, signum crucis, salis gustus, 
et linitio salivae; Concomitantes, abrenunciatio, unctio baptizandi oleo cate- 
chumenorum, catechismus, et inquisitio voluntatis suscipiendi Baptismum ; 
Subsequentes, unctio Laptizati per chrisma, vestis candidae donatio, et cerei 
ardentis traditio. Dens. Vol. V. p. 205, 


t Cardinal Tonnerre, Institutiones Theologicae Vol.III . p. 276. 
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signify, seal, and apply the benefits of redemption. Accord- 
ing to both parties, by baptism we are formally constituted 
members of the visible church, and partakers of its ben- 
efits. The great difference relates not to the design of the 
ordinance, but to the mode and certainty with which 
that design is accomplished, and the conditions attached to 
it. In other words, the difference relates to the efficacy, 
and not to the design of the ordinance. The design on 
either side is stated to be to initiate into the visible 
church and secure its blessings. But how and to what ex- 
tent, and under what conditions these blessings are secured 
by baptism, there is a great difference of opinion. As to 
the efficacy of the sacraments there are these three general 
views. First, That of the Zuinglians who make them 
mere naked signs. Secondly, that of those who teach that 
they certainly convey to all infants the blessings signified, 
and to adults if rightly disposed; and Third, the middle 
doctrine maintained by our church, and the Reformed gen- 
erally. Speaking of baptism, our Confession of Faith says : 
“ By the right use of this ordinance the grace promised is 
not only offered, but really exhibited (i. e. conveyed) and 
conferred by the Holy Ghost, to such as (whether of age 
or infants) as that grace belongeth unto, according to the 
council of God’s own will, and in his own appointed time.”’ 
According to our doctrine then, baptism does not uniformly 
convey the benefits which it signifies, and secondly its effi- 
cacy is not limited to the time of its administration.” 
With regard to adults, the difference between us and Ro- 
manists is much less. According to our standards the sac- 
raments are made effectual as means of grace to believers, 
or “to worthy receivers ;”’ and Romanists say, that in adults 


* In the old Scots Confession it is said, “ And thus we utterlie damne the 
vanities of they that affirm Sacramentes to be nothing ellis bot naked and 
baire signes. No, wee assuredlie beleeve, that be Baptisme we ar ingrafted in- 
to Christ Jesus, to be made partakers of his justice, be quhilk our sinnes ar 
covered and remitted.” In the Book of Common order, “ approved by that 
famous man John Calvin, and received and used by the Reformed Kirk of 
Scotland,” this ideais expressed with some limitation. “The venomous dregs” of 
sin, it is said, remain in the flesh, “yet by the merites of his death (they) are not 
imputed to us, because the justice of Jesus Christ is made ours by Baptisme ; 
not that we think any such virtue or power to be included in the visible water, 
or outward action, for many have been baptized, and yet were never inwardly 
purged ; but our Saviour Christ, who commanded baptism to be administered, 
will, by the power of the Holie Spirit, effectuallie worke is the hearts of his 
elect, in time convenient, all that is meant and signified by the same.” 
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to the profitable use of baptism, there are requisite, the in- 
fluence of divine grace, the act of faith, of hope, of love, 
and of penitence or contrition.* 

The error of the Romanists concerning the absolute ne- 
cessity and uniform efficacy (in the case of infants) of bap- 
tism, is very great, but it cannot invalidate the nature of the 
ordinance, Itis out of all reason to say that the rite is 
valid, if it is supposed to be effectual to some and at an in- 
definite time, and invalid, if supposed to be always effect- 
ual when there is no opposition. Besides, if baptism is 
null and void when administered by those who hold the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, what shall we say to the 
baptism in the church of England, in the strict Lutheran 
churches, and in all the churches of the East? On this 
plan, we shall have to unchurch almost the whole Christian 
world; and Presbyterians, instead of being the most catho- 
lic of churches, and admitting the being of a church, wherever 
we see the fruits of the Spirit, would become one of the 
narrowest and most bigoted of sects. Indeed we cannot 
but regard this sudden denunciation of Romish baptism, as 
a momentary outbreak of the spirit of Popery ; a disposi- 
tion to contract the limits of the church, and to make that 
essential to its being and sacraments, which God has never 
declared to be necessary. 

We have now shown that Romish baptism fulfills all the 
conditions of valid baptism, as given in our standards. Itisa 
washing with water in the name of the Trinity, with the 
ostensible and professed design of making the recipient a 
member of the visible church, and a partaker of its bene- 
fits. On what grounds then is it declared to be null and 
void? The grounds are two. First, it is not administered 
by ordained ministers of Christ; second, the church of 
Rome is not a true church, and therefore its ordinances are 
not Christian sacraments. The former of these arguments 
stands thus: No baptism is valid unless administered by a 
duly ordained minister of Christ. Romish priests are not 
such ministers. Therefore Romish baptism is invalid. 

It may be proper, before considering his argument, to 
ascertain the precise point to be proved, or what is meant 
by the words valid and invalid in this connexion. They 


_ * Quaenam (dispositio) requiritur ad fructuosam hujus Sacramenti suscep- 
tionem? R, Illam late describit Conc. Trid. sess. 6. c, 6, ut videre est: Sum- 
matim dicimus ex eo requiri motum divinae gratiae, actum fidel, spei et amoris ac 
poenitentiae seu contritionis, Dens. Vol. .V p* 187. 
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seem often to be used in the sense of regular and irregular. 
Christ has appointed a certain class of men to preach the 
gospel and administer the sacraments. For any one not 
belonging to this class, to perform either service, is irregu- 
lar, and in that sense invalid. Valid, however, properly 
means available, (able to effect). A thing is valid when it 
avails to its appropriate end. Thus a deed is valid, which 
avails to convey a title to property; a marriage is valid, 
which avails to constitute the conjugal relation. Some- 
times the validity of a thing depends upon its regularity ; 
as a deed if not regular, if not made according to law, does 
not avail for the end for which it was made. Very often, 
however, the validity of a thing does not depend upon the 
rules made to regulate the mode of doing it. Many mar- 
riages are valid, which violate the rules of decorum, order, 
and even civil society. When Romish baptism is pronounced 
invalid, it is not declared simply irregular, in the sense 
in which lay-preaching is unauthorized ; but it is said not to 
avail to the end for which baptism was instituted ; it does not 
avail to make the recipient a professing Christian. ‘Though 
a sincere believer should be baptized by a Romanist, such 
baptism would not signify or sealto him the benefits of the 
new covenant, nor express his purpose to obey Christ. Such 
is the declaration. ‘The first argument in support of this 
position is founded on the assumption that no baptism is 
valid, in the sense just explained, unless administered by a 
duly ordained minister of Christ. We do not mean to con- 
test this proposition, and must not be understood as deny- 
ing it, but we say its truth ought to have been proved and 
not taken for granted. Our standards do not affirm it. 
They say indeed that “neither sacrament may be dispensed 
by any, but by a minister of the word lawfully ordained.” 
Con. of Faith, c. 27,§ 4. But they say the same thing of 
preaching. Larger Cat. ques. 158. Both*are irregular ; 
but irregular and invalid are very different things. Again, 
this proposition is not contained in the definition of bap- 
tism. That. ordinance is declared to be a washing with 
water, in the name of the Trinity, to signify our ingrafting 
into Christ. To say, It isa washing with water, by « min- 
ister duly ordained, in the name, &c. is to give a new de- 
finition, essentially different from the old one. The inser- 
tion of this clause may be authorized, but the authority 
ought to be given. Again, the principle in question, can- 
not be inferred from the nature and design of baptism. 
VOL. XVII.—NO. III. 47 
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Baptism was instituted to constitute or declare the recipi- 
ent a disciple of Christ, and to signify and seal to him the 
benefits of the new covenant. It does not necessarily fol- 
low from this statement, that it does not avail to this end, 
unless administered by an ordained man. If ordination 
did, as Puseyites say, convey grace and impart supernat- 
ural power, it would be more apparent, why baptism by 
unconsecrated hands should fail to have any efficacy. Pu- 
seyites, therefore, are very consistently anabaptists, both 
here and in England. Again, the principle assumed is con- 
trary to the belief and practice of the great body of the 
people of God in all ages. The common doctrine of the 
church has been, that baptism and teaching belong properly 
to ministers of the word; in cases of necessity, however, 
baptism by unordained persons, was regarded as not only 
valid, but proper; in all other cases, as irregular and cen- 
surable, but still as baptism and not to be repeated. At 
the time of the Reformation this doctrine was retained by 
the whole Lutheran church, and by the church of England. 
Calvin, Beza, the French church, and the church of Hol- 
land rejected it, and so we presume did the church of Scot- 
land. Though, therefore, the Reformed or Calvinistic 
churches have generally maintained the position assumed 
by the Assembly, as to the invalidity of lay-baptism, yet, as 
it is not asserted in our book, and has been denied by so 
great a majority of Christians, it ought not to be made 
the ground of an argument, without some exhibition of the 
grounds on which it rests. This is a subject to which we 
presume less attention has been paid in our church, than it 
merits. We repeat the remark, that we are not to be un- 
derstood as denying that baptism must be administered by 
an ordained man, in order to its validity ; we are willing 
to concede that point in the argument, the conclusion how- 
ever utterly fails, unless the minor proposition above stated 
can be proved. Admitting that baptism must be adminis- 
tered by ordained ministers of Christ, it must be proved 
that Romish priests are not such ministers, before it can be 
shown that their baptisms are invalid. 

Let us inquire then what is an ordained minister, and 
then see whether the Romish priests come within the defi- 
nition. 

According to the common doctrine of Protestants, an or- 
dained minister is a man appointed to perform the sacred 
functions of teaching and administering the sacraments in 
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any community professing Christianity. There is a right 
and a wrong way of doing this; there is a way agreeable 
to scriptural precedent, and there are many ways which 
have no such sanction. Still whether it be done by a pre- 
late, a presbytery, by the people, or by the magistrate with 
the consent of the people, if a man is recognised by a 
Christian community as a minister, he is to be regarded as 
having due authority to act assuch. It does not follow 
from this that we are bound to receive him into ministerial 
communion, or to allow him to act as a minister in our 
churches. That depends upon his having the qualifications 
which we deem requisite for the sacred office. Should a 
prelate or presbytery ordain an ignorant or heretical man, 
we should be under no obligation to receive him to the 
sacred office among ourselves. And if the people should 
elect a man to that office, we are not bound to receive him 
on the ground of that election, since we believe that ordi- 
nation by the presbytery ought to be required. Since, 
however, Christ has not made the ministry essential to the 
church, much less any particular method of inducting men 
into that office, we have no right to say that a body of 
Christians are no church, and have no valid sacraments, 
because they differ from us as to the mode of ordaining 
ministers. It is one of the Popish principles which have 
slid into the minds of some Protestants, and which was 
openly avowed upon the floor of the Assembly, that the 
ministry is essential to the church. Such a sentiment is 
directly opposed to our standards, and to the word of God. 
According to the scriptures, a church is a congregation of 
believers, or of those who profess to be believers ; accord- 
ing to the hierarchical system, it is “a congregation of be- 
lievers sudject to lawful pastors.’ An intrusive element, 
which is the germ of the whole hierarchical system, is thus 
introduced into the idea of the church, which changes and 
vitiates the whole thing. Bellarmine has the credit of be- 
ing the first writer who thus corrupted the definition of the 
church. The being of a church does not depend upon the 
ministry, nor the being of the ministry on the rite of ordi- 
nation. Any manis a minister in the sense of the proposi- 
tion under consideration, who is recognised as such by a 
Christian community. 

The soundness of this principle appears, 1. From the 
consideration already referred to, that we have no authority 
in this matter to go beyond the scriptures. If Christ or his 
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apostles had said that no man should be recognised as a 
minister, nor his official acts accounted valid, unless or- 
dained in a specified manner, we should be bound by such 
rule. But the scriptures contain no such rule, and we have 
no right to make it. All that the Bible does, is to make 
known the fact, that ministers were examined and authen- 
ticated as teachers by other teachers, but that it must be so, 
they nowhere assert. 

2. This doctrine flows from what is one of the distin- 
guishing principles of the evangelical, as opposed to the 
hierarchical system, viz.: that all church power belongs 
originally to the church as such. The original commission, 
the promises and prerogatives were given, not to the church 
officers as their peculium, but to the people ; and they may 
exercise those prerogatives not regularly, not orderly, or 
wisely, it may be, but still validly under any form they see 
fit. They ought, indeed, to follow scriptural examples, as 
to the mode of making ministers, but still as the power to 
make them was involved in the original commission granted 
to the church, we cannot deny it. 

3. To reject the principle in question is to involve our- 
selves in all the difficulties, absurdities and assumptions of 
the doctrine of apostolical succession. Every church would 
have to prove that its ministry had been regularly ordained 
in a specific manner from the apostles to the present time. 
This, from the nature of the case,can no more be done, 
than a man can prove that all his ancestors were regu- 
larly married from the time of Adam. It may be assumed, 
but it cannot by possibility be proved. And since there is 
in scripture no promise of any such unbroken succession of 
ordinations, to assume it, is gratuitous; and to make such 
assumption the basis of ecclesiastical claims, or of religious 
hopes, is absurd and ruinous. 

4, We all act upon this principle. What Presbyterian 
feels called upon to trace up historically to the apostles, the 
ecclesiastical genealogy of every minister whose act he is 
called upon to recognise? Or who ever thinks of inquiring 
whether every candidate for the admission to,the Lord’s 
supper, if from among the Methodists or Baptists, was bap- 
tized by a man ordained in a particular way? It isalways 
considered enough if the applicant was baptized by one 
having public authority in the body whence he came, to 
administer the sacraments. 


5. All Protestant churches have recognised the same 
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principle. The language of the twenty-third Article of the 
Church of England may be taken as expressing the general 
sense of the age of the Reformation on this subject. That 
article says: “Those ought to be judged lawfully called 
and sent, who are chosen and called to this work by men 
who have public authority given unto them, in the congre- 
gation, to call and send ministers into the Lord’s vineyard.”’ 
This asserts the necessity of a call, without prescribing any 
particular mode as essential to its validity. Accordingly, 
the validity of the orders which many of the reformers 
received in the Romish church, was universally admitted ; 
while at the same time, no objection was made to the voca- 
tion of those who had received nothing more than election 
by the people. It was held, indeed, that under ordinary 
circumstances, no one should assume the sacred office to 
himself, and that besides election by the people, there 
should, in a regular state of the church, be an examination 
and imposition of hands by the presbytery. But it was 
denied that these things were essential. 

Do, then, the Romish priests come within this wide defi- 
nition of ordained ministers? Are they appointed by pub- 
lic authority to teach the Christian religion, and to adminis- 
ter its ordinances? The question is not whether they are 
good men, or whether they do not assume sacerdotal and 
other powers to which they have no claim? or whether 
they are correct in doctrine? but simply, whether in a body 
professing to hold saving doctrine, they are appointed and 
recognised as presbyters? If so, then they are ministers 
within the sense of the received Protestant definition of the 
term.* The only ground on which this can be denied is, 
that they do not in any sense profess the Christian religion 
any more than Jews or Pagans, and therefore this argu- 
ment, though presented first and separately in the minute 
adopted by Assembly, really resolves itself in the second 
presented in that document, viz.: That the Church of Rome 
is in no sense a Christian church. Without anticipating 
that point, however, we maintain that as the Romish priests 
are appointed and recognised as presbyters in a community 


* This is the ground on which the Reformed churches defended the validity 
of the orders received from the Church of Rome. ‘“ Talis autem est,” says 
Turrettin, “ episcoporum et presbyterorum vocatio in ecclesia Romana, quae 
quoad institutionem Dei bona fuit, sed quoad abusum hominum mala facta 
est. Unde resecatio errorum et corruptelarum ab hoininibus invectarum, non 
potuit esse vocationis abrogatio, sed correctio et restitutio.—Vol. iii. p. 265. 
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professing to believe the scriptures, the early creeds, and the 
decisions of the first four general councils, they are ordained 
ministers in the sense above stated ; and consequently bap- 
tism administered by them is valid. It has accordingly 
been received as valid by all Protestant churches from the 
Reformation to the present day. 

Calvin, in his Institutes, Lib. iv. c. 15 and 16, after saying 
that baptism does not owe its value to the character of the 
administrator, adds: “ By this consideration, the error of 
the Donatists is effectually refuted, who made the force and 
value of the sacrament commensurate with the worth of 
the minister. Such are our modern Katabaptists, who 
strenuously deny that we were properly baptized, because 
we received the rite frorh impious idolators in the papacy ; 
and they are therefore ferocious for re-baptism. We shall, 
however, be sufficiently guarded against their nonsense, if 
we remember we were baptized not in the name of any 
man, but in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit, and therefore baptism is not of man, but of 
God, no matter by whom it was administered.” 

The first canon of the chapter on baptism, in the book 
of discipline of the French church, declares, « Baptism ad- 
ministered by an unordained person is wholly void and 
null;’’ yet the twenty-eighth article of their Confession of 
Faith declares Romish baptism to be valid. In the national 
synod of 1563, John Calvin presented, in the name of the 
pastors and professors at Geneva, a letter in reply to reasons 
pronounced by them “very feeble and impertinent,”’ in be- 
half of lay-baptism, one of which was derived from the 
assumption that Romish priests were not true ministers, 
and yet their baptisms are valid. To this the reply made 
was: “Popish baptism is grounded upon the institution of 
Christ; because the priests as perverse as they are, and 
utterly corrupt, are yet the ordinary ministers of that 
church in which they so tyrannically demean themselves.” * 
To this view the French church steadily adhered long after 
the council of Trent, whose decisions were assumed by 
some of the members of the Assembly, to have wrought 
such a change in the character of Romanism. The illus- 
tration used by Calvin, derived from the fact that those 
circumcised by apostate priests under the old dispensation, 
were never recircumcised, or treated as not having received 


* Quick’s Synodicon, vol. i. p. 48. 
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that rite by the inspired prophets, we find repeated by all 
subsequent writers, 

The church of Holland agreed with the French church 
in regarding the Romish priests as authorized to administer 
baptism.* Such, too, has been the constant doctrine of the 
Lutheran church,t and of the church of England. Indeed, 
we know of no church that has ever taken different ground. 
The Assembly, therefore, has taken a position on this sub- 
ject in opposition to the principles of the whole Protestant 
world. A fact which of itself creates a presumption almost 
overwhelming against their doctrine. 

The second great argument in favour of the decision of , 
the Assembly, which indeed includes and supercedes the 
one just considered, is: The church of Rome is not a true 
church of Christ, and therefore its sacraments are not Chris- 
tian ordinances. This isa very plausible argument, and 
has the advantage of being short and syllogistic. To its in- 
fluence we doubt not is principally to be referred the decis- 
ion in question. To us however it appears to be only an- 
other of the innumerable instances of fallacy and false rea- 
soning founded upon the ambiguity of the word church. 
We know of no subject in theology on which it is more 
difficult to attain and preserve distinctness of thought, and 
precision of language than this. The word church has 
meanings so allied and yet so different, so well authorized 
and yet so indefinite, that it is almost impossible to avoid 
using the term in one sense in the premises of an argument, 
and another in the conclusion. . Almost every treatise on the 
church, which it has been our lot to read, has been more or 
less a saying and unsaying, affirming and denying the same 
things of the same subject. This is the fault not so much 
of the writers, as of the vagueness of the terms. You 


* Morus, Tom. v. p. 449. Hine passim judicant Nostri rebaptizandos esse 
qui ad nos transeant ante in coetu Socinianorum antitrinitario baptizati. : 
De baptizatis in ecclesia Romana hodierna mitius judicium Nostri ferre solent, 
ob retentam illic cum elemento visibili aquae baptismatis, fidem Trinitatis et 
administrationem baptismi in Dei triunius nomen. He quotes the acts of the 
Synod of Dort, which forbid Romish baptism to be repeated where “the form 
and substance” of the rite have been retained. Doubts, it seems, were entertained. 
asto baptisms performed by vagrant priests, as a question relating to that point 
was presented to the French Synod of 1581, who replied: “ Since authority to 
baptize belongs to them according to the order of the Romish church, baptism 
administered by them is not to be repeated; but baptism by monks to whom 
no such authority belongs, is void.” 


+ Gerhard, vol. x. p. 93. 
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may, with equal truth, affirm or deny that a given body is 
a church; you may say that the church is a congregation 
of saints, and yet composed in great part of sinners; that 
it is infallible as to matters of faith, and yet may fatally 
apostatize ; that all its members shall be saved, and yet 
that many of them will be lost. The whole system of Popery 
and Puseyism owes its logical power to an adroit manage- 
ment of this word. To the church are promised in the 
scriptures, the continued presence of Christ and influence 
of his Spirit, by which it is certainly guided into the knowl- 
edge of saving truth, preserved from fatal errors, and effec- 
tually prepared for heaven. But, according to our stand- 
ards, the church consists of the professors of the true reli- 
gion; therefore, to professors of true religion is promised 
this continued presence of Christ and the saving guidance 
of his Spirit. This argument is just as good as that used 
by the Assembly ; and yet, unless it is false, the whole doc- 
trinal system of Romanism is true. It is obvious therefore 
that extreme caution is necessary in constructing any argu- 
ment, the validity of which depends on the idea attached 
to the word church. 

The question whether the church of Rome is a true 
church ? cannot be intelligently answered without previ- 
ously fixing the meaning of the term. The word éxxayoa 
in its application to Christians, is in the New Testament, a 
collective term for xAyro. The called are the church. Any 
number of “ the called”’ collectively considered are a church. 
The church as such, is not an organization; any more than 
the human race as such is a society. Men must organize 
and live in society; but their organizing does not make 
them men, nor members of the human race. In like man- 
ner the church, or the called, as such, are not an organized 
body, though it is their duty to organize. But organiza- 
tion does not make them a church, but being members of 
the church, i. e. xAyra, they associate for certain prescribed 
purposes. It seems to us that a large portion of the false 
reasoning connected with this whole subject, arises from 
the erroneous assumption that organization enters into the 
very idea of the church. An organized body may bea 
church, but it is not their organization that makes them so ; 
because any number of the called, or the whole body of 
them is a church, or the church, in the scriptural sense of 
the term. When Christ is said to love, Paul to have perse- 
cuted, or we to labour for the church, the word does not 
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designate an organized body. It is merely a collective term 
for the people of God. Since “the called’? are, according 
to the uniform usage of the epistles of the New Testament, 
the effectually called, or true believers, it follows that the 
church is a collective term for true believers. We there- 
fore find that whatever is affirmed of believers is affirmed 
of the church, and whatever is promised to believers is 
promised to the church. If the Christians of Rome, Cor- 
inth, or Ephesus are addressed as the church in those cities, 
they are at the same time addressed as believers, as saints, 
as those who are in Christ, asled by the Spirit, and as heirs 
of eternal life. As however no man can look upon the 
heart, we do not know who is a true believer; and there- 
fore we cannot tell who is a member of the church or body 
of Christ. We are therefore bound to do as the sacred wri- 
ters did, that is, to regard and treat every manasa believer 
who makes a credible profession of faith in Christ; and of 
course we are bound to regard and treat any body of such 
men asachurch. If aman makes no profession of faith, 
we cannot regard him as a believer ; nor can we so regard 
him if he makes any profession inconsistent with the exis- 
tence of saving faith. And consequently if a body of men 
make no profession of faith, they cannot be a church; nor 
can they be so regarded, if they make a profession which 
is incompatible with saving faith in Christ. Every man 
therefore who has true faith is a member of Christ’s body, 
which is the church; and every man who professes such 
faith is a visible or professed member of his church; and 
any number of such men collectively considered is a branch 
of the church. If therefore we deny to any man the char- 
acter of a Christian, on account of the profession which he 
makes, we must be prepared to show, that such faith is in- 
compatible with salvation. For if professing such doc-~ 
trines, (or professing nothing more than certain doctrines) 
he may be saved, he may be a true believer and of a course 
a member of the church. And in like manner, if we deny 
to any body of men the character of a church, on account 
of its creed, we thereby assert that no man holding that 
creed can be saved. ‘To determine therefore whether a 
man or achurch is to be denied the Christian character, we 
must ascertain, what is the minimum of truth that can save 
the soul. For to deny that a man is a Christian on account 
of his ignorance or errors, and yet admit he may be saved, 
is to contradict ourselves, And to say that a body of such 
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men is no church, is no less a contradiction. It is therefore 
evident that the question, What is a true church? resolves 
itself into this: How little truth may avail to salvation ? 
This is a question we are hardly competent to answer, and 
there is no need of answering it. We can tell what isa 
pure church; and with that standard we can compare our 
own and all others, and regulate our intercourse with them 
accordingly. The course however commonly pursued is to 
give a definition of a pure church, and then to declare that 
any community not embraced in that definition, to be no 
church. Thus it is said, a church is a congregation of be- 
lievers in which the pure word of God is preached; the 
pure word of God isnot preached in Rome, therefore Rome 
isnot a church. By the same argument the whole world 
may be unchurch, save our own particular sect, no matter 
how narrow that sect may be. This method of reasoning 
is just as unreasonable as it would be to say, a Christian is 
one who believes the doctrines and obeys the precepts of 
Christ, therefore no man who is erroneous in doctrine or 
practice can be a Christian ; which would be to go beyond 
even Perfectionists, for they do not make a perfect faith es- 
sential to the character of a Christian. We cannot take a 
definition of a perfect Christian as the rule of decision 
whether any particular man is to be treated as a brother; 
nor can we take the definition of a pure church, as the eri- 
terion of the being of a church. Any man who professes 
truth enough to save his soul, is not to be denounced as no 
Christian, simply for his faith’s sake. And any body of 
men that professes truth enough to save men, cannot on 
the ground of heresy be denied the character of a church. 
The correctness of this exposition of what is necessary 
to the being of a church, is plain, 1. From the express de- 
clarations of scripture. The Bible teaches that whosoever 
is a true worshipper of Christ, no matter how ignorant or 
how erroneous he may be, is a true Christian. “Whosoever 
believes that Jesus is the Son of God, is born of God.” 
Such is the explicit declaration of the Bible. Whoever, 
therefore, professes to be a worshipper of Christ, i. e., to 
love, reverence and serve him as God, does thereby profess 
to be a Christian; and any body consisting of those who 
profess to worship Christ, is a body of professed Christians, 
that is, a church. Paul, in his epistle to the Corinthians, 
addresses himself to the church of God in that city, i. e., to 
those “ who call upon the name of the Lord Jesus Christ,’* 
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Any body of men, therefore, that retains the doctrine of the 
incarnation, or that Jesus is the Son of God, that sets him 
forth as the object of religious worship and confidence, re- 
tains the vital principle of Christianity. Nothing can pre- 
vent the saving power of that truth, when it is really em- 
braced. 2. Again, according to our standards, there is no 
salvation out of the visible church. It is a common saying 
of Protestant theologians, “ No man has God for his father, 
who has not the church for his mother.’’ This is only say- 
ing, with the scriptures, that there is no salvation out of 
Christ. But if these premises are correct, the conclusion 
necessarily follows, that any religious body in communion 
with which men may be saved, is a part of the visible church; 
otherwise men are saved out of that church. The visible 
church, therefore, according to our standards, consists of all 
those who profess saving truth. 3. This point is so plain, 
that it was repeatedly conceded on the floor of the Assem- 
bly. The question, whether the Romish Church is a true 
church, was admitted to turn on the previous question: 
Does she retain truth enough to save the soul? One of the 
speakers did, indeed, say that although there were true 
believers in the church of Rome, they were not members 
of the visible church; which is a contradiction in terms, 
since the visible church consists of all who profess the 
true religion, or saving doctrine. The mere fact of their 
having faith and avowing it in their conversation and de- 
portment, makes them members of the visible church, in 
the true, scriptural, and Presbyterian, though not in the 
Puseyite, sense of the term. 

If these principles are correct, we have only to apply 
them to the case in hand, and ask, does the church of Rome 
retain truth enough to save the soul? We do not under- 
stand how it is possible for any Christian man to answer 
this question in the negative. They retain the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, which we know from the infallible word 
of God, is a life-giving doctrine. They retain the whole 
doctrine of the Trinity. They teach the doctrine of atone- 
ment far more fully and accurately than multitudes of pro- 
fessedly orthodox Protestants. They hold a much higher 
doctrine as to the necessity of divine influence, than pre- 
vails among many whom we recognise as Christians, 
They believe in the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of 
the body, and in eternal life and judgment, These doctrines 
are in their creeds, and however they may be perverted 
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and overlaid, still as general propositions they are affirmed. 
And it must be remembered, that it is truth presented in 
general propositions, and not with subtle distinctions, that 
saves the soul. Protestants, says Bossuet, cannot deny that 
we admit the fundamentals of religion.. “If they will 
have them to consist in believing that we must adore one 
only God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and that we 
must put our trust in God alone through his Son, who be- 
came man, was crucified, and rose again for us, they know 
in their conscience, that we profess this doctrine; and if 
they add those other doctrines which are contained in the 
apostles’ creed, they do not doubt that we receive them all 
without exception.”” Having quoted an admission to this 
effect, from Daille, he adds: “But though M. Daille had 
not granted thus much, the thing is manifest in itself; and 
all the world knows that we profess all those doctrines 
which Protestants call fundamental.”’* 


* An Exposition of the Doctrines of the Catholic Church, by the Right 
Rev. J. B. Bossuet, London, 1685, p. 2. On Justification, Bossuet says: 
““ We believe, in the first place, that our sins are freely forgiven us by the 
divine mercy, for Christ’s sake. These are the express words of the council of 
Trent. . . Seeing the scriptures explain the remission of sins, by sometimes 
telling us that God covers them, and sometimes that he takes them away and 
blots them out by the grace of his Holy Spirit, which makes us new creatures ; 
we believe that to form a perfect idea of the justification of asinner, we must join 
together both of these expressions. For which reason be believe our sins not 
only to be covered, but also entirely washed away by the blood of Jesus Christ, 
and by the grace of regeneration ; which is so far from obscuring or lessening 
that idea which we ought to have of the merit of his blood, on the contrary it 
heightens and augments it. So that the righteousness of Christ is not only 
imputed but actually communicated to the faithful, by the operation of his 
Holy Spirit, insomuch that they ave not only reputed, but rendered just by his 
grace.” p. 12. It is easy to see here the unhappy blending of justification 
and sanctification together ; but it is a far better statement of the truth, than is 
to be found in multitudes of Arminian writers; and unspeakably better than 
that, which for a hundred years, was preached from the great majority of 
the pulpits in the church of England. 

Romanists teach that Christ is the meritorious ground of our justification. 
Thus the council of Trent, sess. vi. c,'7., says : Meritoria (causa) est dilectissi- 
mus Dei unigenitus, qui cum essemus inimici, per nimiam caritatem, qua dilexit 
nos, sua sanctissima passione in ligno crucis, nobis justificationem meruit. 
And inc. 8., the council say: “ Christum sanctissima sua passione in ligno 
‘crucis nobis justificationem meruisse, et pro nobis Deo Patri satisfecisse, et 
neminem posse ‘esse justum, nisi cui merita passionis Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi communicantur.” In like manner, Bellarmine, de Justificatione, ii. c. 
'2, says, “ Weare justified on account of the merits of Christ ;” and in ec. 7, 
lhe says, “If Protestants only mean that the merits of Christ are imputed to 
us, because they are given to us by God, so that we can present them to the 
Father for our sins, since Christ undertook to make satisfaction for us, and to 


reconcile us to God the Father, they are right.” Which is precisely what we 
do mean. 
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It is further evident that the church of Rome retains 
truth enough to save the soul, from the fact that true be- 
lievers, who have ne other means of instruction than those 
therein afforded, are to be found in that communion. 
Wherever the fruits of the Spirit are, there is the Spirit ; 
and wherever the Spirit is, there is still the church. It is 
one of the worst features of Puseyism, that it takes such a 
view of the church, as to force its advocates to deny those 
to be Christians who exhibit the Spirit of Christ. Instead, 
therefore, of loving them as brethren, they cast out their 
names as evil; which is not only a great sin, but a great de- 
triment to their own souls. We shall not less sin against 
God and our own best interests, if we reject as reprobates 
any of the real followers of Christ, no matter in what ex- 
ternal communion they may be found. We rejoice, there- 
fore, that the Assembly freely admits, in their minute, that 
there are true believers in the church of Rome. In- 
deed, we are not sure that truth would not demand the 
admission that there were more of evangelical doctrine and 
of true religion in that church, than were to be found in the 
church of England, or in some of the Protestant churches 
of the continent of Europe, notwithstanding their orthodox 
creeds, during their long declension in the last century. We 
have heretofore had the misfortune to be held up as the friends 
of drunkenness, and the advocates ofslavery ,because we could 
not believe that alcohol is sin, and every slave-holder a thief ; 
and we fear that even good men may now regard us as the 
apologists of Popery, because we cannot think that a commu- 
nity who believe that Jesus is the Son of God, who worship 
the Trinity, who-hold that we are justified by the merits of 
Christ, and are sanctified by his Holy Spirit, are to be 
placed in the same category with Pagans and Mohammed- 
ans. And we are constrained to say, that as the cause of 
temperance and the interests of the slave, suffer greatly from 
the extravagance of their advocates, so we fear the cause 
of Protestantism suffers materially from the undiscrimminating 
denunciations heaped upon the church of Rome, and from 
transferring the abhorrence due to her corruptions, to her 
whole complicated system of truth and error. 

The view presented above of the church of Rome is sus- 
tained by the authority of the Reformers, and of all Pro- 
testant churches. We have already remarked, that the 
question whether the church of Rome is a frue church, ma 
be affirmed or denied, ,according to the sense attached to the 
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terms. Accordingly, it is both affirmed and denied, by the 
parties referredto. They used the strongest terms of 
denunciation of the whole papal system; its perversion of 
the truth, its false doctrines, its corruption in worship and 
morals; its tyranny and persecuting spirit. They declared 
that church to be antichristian and apostate, the mystical 
Babylon, from which the people of God are commanded to 
withdraw. All this is said not only by the Reformers, but 
by churches and theologians down to the present day. At 
the same time, and in the same breath, they said that 
viewed in a different light, the church of Rome is still a 
church, just as the apostate Israelites were still the covenant 
people of God. If the Israelites were denominated from 
the character of their rulers, or of the mass of the people, 
from their authoritative declarations and acts, they were 
apostates and idolaters. If denominated from the relation 
which they still sustained to God, from the truth which 
they continued to profess, or from the real saints who were 
to be found among them, they were still the church, and 
were so addressed by the prophets, and their circumcision 
regarded as the seal of God’s covenant. Thus Calvin 
says: “If the church be considered as the body whose 
judgment we are bound to revere, to whose authority we 
must defer, whose instructions we must receive, to whose 
discipline we must submit, whose communion we must 
religiously and in all things cultivate, we cannot concede 
the papacy to be the church, as though the obligation to 
obedience still continued. Yet we willingly concede to it 
what the prophets conceded to the Jews and Israelites. . . 
Since then we are not willing to concede the title church 
unconditionally to the papists, we do not thereby deny that 
there are churches among them, but only contend for the 
true and legitimate constitution of the church, with which 
communion is required in sacraments and doctrine.”? Lib. 
iv. c. 2. §§ 10-12. To the same effect Turrettin denies that 
the modern church of Rome can, without qualification, 
be called a true church of Christ; but to explain his posi- 
tion he says: “The church of Rome may be viewed under 
a twofold aspect, as Christian in reference to the profession 
of Christianity, and of the evangelical truths which it re- 
tains; and as it is Papal, in reference to its subjection to 
the Pope, and to its corruptions, as well in manners as in 
doctrine, which it has mixed up with those truths and built 
upon them, contrary to the word of God. In the former 
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aspect, we do not deny that there is some truth in that 
church ; but in the latter, under which she is contemplated 
when we deny her to be a true church, we deny that she is 
Christian and apostolical, but affirm her to be antichristian 
and apostate. In this view, improprié et secundum quid, 
we admit the church of Rome to be a Christian Church in 
three respects. 1. In respect to the people of God, the 
elect, still remaining in it, who are commanded to come out. 
2. In respect to the external form, in which we discover 
some of the elements of a church, in respect as well to the 
word of God and its preaching, which though corrupted, 
still remain, and as to the administration of the sacraments, 
especially baptism, which, as to the substance, still remains 
entire. 3. As to Christian and evangelical doctrines, as 
concerning the Trinity, Christ as mediator, his incarnation, 
death and resurrection, and others by which she is distin- 
guished from pagans and infidels.””—vol. iii. p. 135. 

We admit that it isa very unfortunate method of speak- 
ing, to say a body is a church secundum quid, and secun- 
dum quid is not achurch. Still thisis an inconvenience we 
have to submit to on almost all subjects, and in the present 
instance, it expresses a great truth. It must be remem- 
bered that these were holy men, who trembled at the word 
of God. Christ had commanded his disciples to hear the 
church, to remain in her communion and to submit to her 
discipline. To admit, therefore, without qualification, that 
the church of Rome was a true church, seemed to include 
an admission of an obligation to receive her doctrines and 
to submit to her authority. This they could not do. ‘They 
therefore denied that the church of Rome was a church in 
any such sense as to require communion and obedience. 
They thereby intended to deny that the supremacy of the 
Pope, the hierarchy, transubstantiation, the sacrifice of 
the mass, worshipping of saints, and the other numerous 
corruptions of popery, belong to the church of God; that 
they are Christian or apostolical, and as such to be receiv- 
ed and submitted to. While they admitted that the recep- 
tion of the scriptures as the word of God, the profession of 
saving doctrines, the sacraments, the presence of the elect, 
are characteristics of the church, and consequently that any 
body of which these things can be affirmed, cannot con- 
sistently with the truth of God, be simply and without 
qualification, declared to be no more a church than a com- 
pany of pagans. The necessity of making these distinc- 
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tions, of affirming and denying the same proposition, shows 
the impropriety of the question. Instead of asking, What 
is a church? we should ask, What isa pure church? All 
the definitions given in our books, tell us what a pure 
church is. And when Protestants deny thechurch of Rome 
to be a church, they deny that she comes within their defini- 
tion of a pure church, though they admit her to be a cor- 
rupt and apostate church. The whole foundation, therefore, 
of the argument of the Assembly, seems to us to be false. 
It assumes that the church of Rome is in no sense a church ; 
which is to assume that she does not admit the scriptures 
to be the word of God, that she does not profess that Jesus 
is the Son of God and the Saviour of the world, that she 
does not profess saving truths, and that she does not bring 
forth children unto God ; all which assumptions are noto- 
riously and confessedly false, and therefore the conelu- 
sion which is derived from these assumptions, must be 
unsound. 

Long as this article has become, there is one other view 
of this subject we must be permitted to present. It mat- 
ters not whether the papacy as an organization is a church 
or no, as far as the present question is concerned. The 
contrary assumption is founded upon the idea that baptism 
is an act of a church; or that the administrator so acts in 
the name of the organized society to which he belongs, 
that those whom he baptizes thereby become members of 
that society. It was hence argued that the recipients of 
Romish baptism, are made Romanists, and are baptized in- 
to a profession of all the heresies of popery. This appears 
tojus an entirely wrong view of the subject, and to be 
founded on the Puseyite doctrine of the church as a cor- 
poration, or organized body, into which men are admitted 
by the ordinance of baptism. It is however the admitted 
doctrine of Protestants, that the church Catholic is not an 
organized society. It is also admitted among Protestants 
that baptism does not initiate the recipient into any partic- 
ular church, but into the church catholic. The eunuch 
when baptized by the road side, Paul when baptized in his 
chamber, the jailor at Phillippi, and the thousands of scat- 
tered believers baptized by the apostles were not made 
members of any particular church, or organized body by 
their baptism. After they were baptized, and thus: intro- 
duced into the church catholic, they associated or organized 
themselves into particular churches. So at the present day, 
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no man is made an Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or Methodist 
by his baptism, but after baptism, he joins what particular 
denomination he sees fit. No man therefore is made a 
papist by being baptized by a papist. It follows from this 
that the validity of baptism does not depend upon the 
character of the particular denomination to which the ad- 
ministrator belongs ; because he does not act in the name 
of that denomination, but as a member of the church cath- 
olic. And every man who professes saving truth is a mem- 
ber of that church. It matters not therefore whether the 
Quakers as a society come within the definition of a 
church ; individual Quakers, if they have the faith of God’s 
elect and profess it, are members of his church. And so 
too 1t matters not whether the papacy comes within the 
definition of a church; individual papists, if they profess 
that Jesus is the Son of God, are within the pale of the 
church catholic, and,if they have public authority,may bap- 
tize in the name of Christ. 

_ Baptism therefore, not being an ordinance of any par- 
ticular church, but of the church catholic, and every man 
who professes saving truth being a member of that church, 
Romish baptism if administered by a man professing such 
truth, is Christian baptism. It is baptism administered by 
a member of the visible church, having public authority in 
that church, which is all that can be said of baptism ad- 
ministered by the Archbishop of Canterbury, or by the 
moderator of our Assembly. 

We maintain therefore Romish baptism to be valid ; that 
is, that it avails to make the recipient a member of the 
church catholic, because it is a washing with water, in the 
name of the Trinity, with the design to signify, seal and 
apply the benefits of the covenant of grace. It is admin- 
istered by ordained ministers; for a Romish priest isa man 
publicly called to the office of a presbyter. It is admin- 
istered by a member of the visible church; for every man 
who confesses that Jesus is the Son of God, is a member 
of that church. It is only by adopting the hierarchical or 
Puseyite doctrine of the church, and of orders, that the 
opposite conclusion can be sustained. We must restrict the 
church to miserably narrow limits, within which the truth 
and Spirit of God refuse to be confined ; and we must claim 
an authority and virtue for specific forms of ordination, 
which the scriptures no where sanction. We are therefore, 
constrained to regard the decision of the Assembly as in 
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direct conflict with our standards, and with the word of 
God; and as incompatible with Protestant principles, as 
well as with the practice of the whole Protestant world. 
We have no scruple in saying this. For in protesting 
against the decision of 169 members of the. Assembly, we 
can hide ourselves in the crowd of 169 millions of faithful 
men, who since the Reformation, have maintained the op- 
posite, and more catholic doctrine.* 

If the church of Rome is antichrist, a synagogue of Sa- 
tan, how can its ordinances be Christian sacraments? This 
we doubt not is the difficulty which weighs most with those 
who reject Romish baptisms as invalid. We would ask 
such persons, whether they admit that a Roman Catholic 
can be a child of God? If he can, how can a man be a 
a member of the synagogue of Satan and of the body of 
Christ at the same time? Is there no inconsistency here ? 
If not, then there is no inconsistency in declaring that the 
Romish system, so far as it is distinguished from that of 
evangelical churches, is antichristian, and yet that those 
who are groaning under that system are in the visible 
church. The terms antichrist, synagogue of Satan, &c., 
refer not to the mass of the people, nor to the presbyters of 
that communion, nor the word of God, nor the saving 
truths which they profess, but to the Popish hierarchy and 


* We have heard it repeatedly objected that this whole discussion attributes 
too much importance to baptism. What is the harm, it is asked, of declaring 
a particular kind of baptism to be invalid? or of repeating the ordinance ? 
We have also heard brethren say, they left the matter to the decision of 
the applicant for admission to our communion. If he wished to be rebaptized, 
they rebaptized him; if he was satisfied with the baptism 1eceived in the 
church of Rome, they did not insist on a repetition of the ordinance. We have 
no superstitious feeling on this subject, but we object to such repetition. 
1, Because it involves a declaration of what is not true. It declares that to 
be no baptism which has all the essential characteristics of that sacrament. It 
declares that the recipient had never before avowed himself a Christian, when 
the fact is not so. 2. Because we have neither scriptural authority nor exam- 
ple for the repetition of the rite; and such repetition is forbidden by our Con- 
fession of Faith, and is contrary to the usage of the whole Christian Church. 
3. Because it is contrary to the very nature of the ordinance. Baptismus est 
signum initiationis. It is a declaration that the recipient now for the first 
time takes upon him the obligations, and claims the privileges of a professing 
Christian. If a man is installed into a Particular office, it is a declaration that 
he was not before publicly invested with the office. If he presents himself to 
be married to a particular woman, it is a declaration that she is not already 
his wife. And if he presents himself for baptism, he declares that he has not 
been washed with water in the name of the Trinity, in order to his initiation 
into the visible church. 
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its corruptions. That hierarchy with its usurpations and 
errors, is the mystery of iniquity, the man of sin, which in 
the church catholic, the temple of God, exalts itself above 
all that is called God or that is worshipped. If Roman 
Catholics are no part of the visible church, then the Romish 
hierarchy is not “the man of sin” spoken of by the apostle, 
for he was to rise and rule in the church. It is, therefore, 
one thing to denounce the Romish system, and another 
to say that Romanists are no part of the church catho- 
lic. And if they are in the church, their baptism being a 
washing with water in the name of the Trinity, is Christian 
baptism ; just as the word of God, when read or preached 
by them, is still his word, and is to be received and obeyed 
as such. 


Art. V.—1. Anew and complete Concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures on the basis of Cruden, with an Introduc- 
tion. By the Rev. David King, LL. D., Minister of 
Greyfriars church, Glasgow. Glasgow: 1844, 

2. “1 complete Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance to the Old 
Testament, comprising also a condensed Hebrew-Eng- 
lish Lexicon, with an Introduction and Appendices. 
By Dr. Isaac Nordheimer, Prof. of Oriental Languages 
in the University of New York, assisted by Wm. Wad- 
den Turner. Part 1st. New York and London: 1842. 

3. The Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance 
ofthe Old Testament, being an attempt at a verbal con- 
nexion between the Original and the English transla- 
tion, with Indexes, §c. §c. 2 vols. London: 1843. 


Tue chapter and verse division of the scriptures, though 
it often trammels the sense, and deceives the incautious 
reader, is a great convenience. One would suppose that 
such a division had suggested a Concordance of passages, 
wherein these notations might be availed of for so impor- 
tant an end. But in truth, Cardinal Hugo had first made 
a Concordance of the Latin Bible, and was driven to these 
numerical subdivisions, for reference in that work. This 
was about three centuries before the first attempt toward 
such a key for the New Testament in English, which 
Thomas Gybson, the author, (London, 1535) introduces as 
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«most necessary to be had in the handes of all suche as 
desire the communicacion of any place contayned in the 
New Testament.’ This, indeed, is the common use made 
of such a work among ordinary readers. Though subjects 
may often be traced and analyzed by means of the verbal 
captions and classifications, and though important help may 
be had towards making the~scripture interpret itself, an 
English Concordance, we know, is usually taken up, to 
find some passage by some prominent word in it, which 
may be remembered. And all own how great a service 
can be rendered in this way by an adequate key to all the 
passages. An occasional hunt for a verse, where we have 
forgotten the chapter and perhaps the book, and can only 
rummage the Bible fora word or phrase we may recall, 
failing perhaps at last, has fully satisfied all of the comfort 
to be had from a Cruden or evena Butterworth. Yet some 
of the smaller works in this department have sought port- 
ableness and cheapness in abridgment, so far as only to 
tantalize by their disappointment. How often you may 
search in Brown for a passage, and taking eight in ten of 
the words, not find it after all! The popular and satisfac- 
tory volume of Cruden, first published more than a century 
ago, has been the standard of completeness and accuracy. 
Beyond the mere help for finding a verse, his elaborate 
headings are often valuable. Yet it contains more than a 
Concordance need, and the size and cost have doubtless 
contracted its circulation. The present attempt at abridg- 
ment under the auspices of Rev. David King, LL.D. has 
gone on the plan of erasing superfluous references—omit- 
ting explanations of words as being more appropriate to a 
dictionary—contracting quotations, and excluding wholly 
the Concordance to the Apocalypse. This edition is neatly 
put up—with great saving in size and one-half in expense, 
and is altogether safely abridged and satisfactory. An 
American edition (re-print) has since appeared. 

A Hebrew Concordance is quite another thing. The 
common biblical student would resort to it, not so much 
for finding passages or even for examining subjects, as for 
analyzing words and phrases, by inspection of their particu- 
lar use. The citations being in Hebrew text, without the 
points, it is not much that common proficients can gather 
of the forms, or philological structure from this source, 
while they are often appalled at the bare black-letter, and 
can at most, only tell how frequently the word occurs and 
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where, turning to the English Bible for examination of the 
use. Yet a collation of passages is spread before the eye. 
The general and special force of a term or idiom can be 
deduced—and thus, the Concordance becomes a sort of 
Biblical Lexicon with the great advantage of quoting every 
case in which the word appears. 

Nordheimer’s prospectus which was issued in 1840 was 
hailed by many as promising greatly to subserve the inter- 
ests of sound biblical learning. He proposed to improve 
upon Fiirst’s which had been itself so much an improve- 
ment upon the old authors. 

He added a compendious Hebrew-English Lexicon which 
would relieve very much the dryness of the book, and aid 
critical investigation—giving concisely the original form and 
meaning, as well as the varieties of occurrence. His ap- 
pendices, such as a tabular view of all the forms of nouns 
with their origin and mode of formation—also a list of all 
the particles or pronominal roots with their compositions 
and formations must have been highly useful. But sadly 
enough this work has been arrested, after the 1st No., for 
lack of that patronage it so richly deserves. And we fear 
that the opportunity has gone by, of securing it to our 
American scholars. So it occurs—that the results of plod- 
ding and profound investigation are lost, for want of inter- 
est in those who are so immensely helped at so little com- 
parative cost. The materials in the hands of Mr. Turner, 
the assistant of Dr. N., could be issued, we understand, so 
as to carry out the original plan of the author. Could not 
some one of literary enterprize and monetary capital be 
found to furnish the adequate means—assume the propri- 
etorship, and have the work go on? The call in New 
York for a given number of subscribers was no fair test of 
the circulation which such a book, once issued, would ob- 
tain. How many, from all parts, never knew of the pub- 
lisher’s call, and the condition of publishing. It is worth 
being noticed by our literary capitalists, if such we have, 
that the great work before us entitled “« The Englishman’s 
Concordance’’—Hebrew, 2 vols., Greek, 1 vol.—appears 
under no other name than that of George V. Wigram, who 
declares himself “ neither originator, executor, nor reviser, 
but proprietor only.’’ He candidly narrates some inci- 
dents connected with the first conception and projection of 
such a work—referring the idea and incipiency of it, to 
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Rev. Wm. Burgh, a clergyman of Dublin, and tracing it 
through various stages to its completion. 

We can only notice, in brief, the “ Hebrew and Chaldee 
Concordance to the Old Testament.’? The type is clear 
and fair, and the page altogether neat and attractive. The 
chief novelty is the Hebrew-Anglic feature, the passages 
being cited not in the Hebrew text, but in the words of the 
received version. The circumstances of the original form 
are well exhibited, by a sufficient quotation from the Eng- 
lish, putting in italics so much of the sentence as properly 
translates the term. This gives at a glance the biblical 
usage ; and aids the student “to deduce his meaning and 
definition of terms from the use made of them by the Holy 
Ghost.” In this way, it isa complete Biblical Lexicon, He- 
brew and English, only without the philological analysis of 
roots. The Hebrew word is given at the heading in its 
primitive form, and designated by the part of speech ; while 
all the regular changes that it takes, are indicated by a sep- 
arate paragraph with an English notation, e. g. the con- 
jugations in which a Hebrew verb occurs are denoted by 
the Kal, Niphal, &c., and the passages are carefully sorted 
under each, to correspond. So that without having the 
Hebrew forms in all their varieties before the eye, the stu- 
dent is fairly apprized of the grammatical changes ; and for 
close inspection of the word itself, nothing is easier or bet- 
ter than to refer, at once, to the passage in the Hebrew Bi- 
ble. Every Hebrew Lexicon is, to a great extent, biblical, be- 
cause apart from the’analysis of the root and the help of com- 
parative philology, the main material is gathered, of course, 
from the scripture use. But this has the advantage of quo- 
ting every passage, with all the rarities and varieties, 
opening the whole history of the word in all its cireumstan- 
ces, at once to view, as it has found place in the Old Tes- 
tament. It will be seen that the grammar and dictionary 
of the language can be studied here to some extent, with 
fine advantage, and with an attraction and facility not else- 
where found. The force of the respective verbal forms, 
or conjugations, can be noted by their use, which so far, is 
a relief to the dryness of formularies and rules, And thus, 
an extensive biblical apparatus is had, calculated to make 
one familiar with the language, after having mastered the 
rudiments. 

Curiosities of translation are frequently exhibited 
which are most interesting to be collected so completely, 
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and contrasted so plainly with the ordinary use, and gram. 
matical peculiarities are often so indicated as to provoke the 
closest inquiry from other sources. e. g. {24 occurs in five 


imstances with these varieties in the translation: 1. “there- 
fore,” 2. “wherefore,” 3.“ for which cause,” 4. “surely,” 
and in Zechariah xi. 7. “ You!’ Note. The English 
version takes this for a pronominal suffix. Margin, 
« Verily.” 

So the important Heb. noun 5,5, m. 

Gen. vi. 14. Pitch it within and without with pitch. 

Exod. xxi. 30. If there be laidon him a sum of money. 

«“ xxx. 12. Then shall they give every man a run- 
Som. 

Num. xxxv. 31. Ye shall take no satisfaction for the 
life of, &c. 

Num. xxxv. 32. Ye shall take no satisfaction, &c. 

1. Sam. vi. 18. And of country villages. 

ve xi. 3. Of whose hand have I received (any) 
bribe, (mar. ransom.) 

Job, xxxili. 24. Found a ransom, (mar. or atonement.) 

“ xxxvi. 18. # great ransom cannot deliver thee. 

Ps. xlix. 7, (8). Nor give to God a ransom for him. 

Prov. vi. 35. He will not regard any ransom. 

«  xili. 8. The ransom of a man’s life (are) his riches. 
_ xxi. 18, The wicked (shall be) a ransom for the, &c. 
Cant. 1. 14. A cluster of camphire. 

« iv. 13. Camphire with spikenard. 

Isa. xliii. 3. I gave Egypt (for) thy ransom. 

Am. v. 12. They take a bribe, mar. or ransom. 

Here, the entire list of scriptural uses and circumstances 
of the word is given at a glance. 

Great care has evidently been taken in citing the trans- 
lation so fully, as to give the version of the Hebrew word, 
and selecting such other words for quotation as best to exhibit 
the sense and connection, italicizing neither more nor less 
than exactly answers to the Hebrew form in the text. e. g. 
p. 287, “ Thou shouldest make thy nest as high.” We 
are led at once to conclude, from this precise denoting of 
the English force which the form has, as it is found, that it 
is in the Hiphil conjugation. 

There is really much that is interesting in this volume 
for common, cursory perusal]. Though this is not looked 
for ina Concordance, but all the contrary, yet the light 
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here thrown upon the meaning of words by a comparison 
of all-their various senses in scripture, repays the glance at 
any page, and makes it readable. ee 

We are startled at the immense labour in the revisions 
and comparisons that must have been necessary to secure 
even tolerable accuracy for the work. After comparing 
other Concordances among themselves, and with the origi- 
nal, and finding them not to be relied on for fulness or cor- 
rectness, a volume was made, containing a census of all 
the Hebrew words in the Old Testament, as “a standard of 
comparison,” so that no omission might possibly occur. It 
is stated that in this volume not six words out of 400,000 
were missing in the last review ; and that finally as com- 
pared with Fiirst it discovered not less than seven corri- 
genda, and at least ten omissions in the first eight pages of 
the work, correct as it has been considered. The most of 
ten years has been occupied in various and laborious re- 
visions. The comparisons—the verifications by different 
editions of both Hebrew and English Bibles—the re-wri- 
ting of MSS.—the counting of verses and words, and even 
of some letters, in true Masoretic style—with the cutting, 
pasting, checking, sorting, reading the words, now verba- 
tim, now literatim, must give any one who reads the Intro- 
duction, the highest idea of accuracy in the work through- 
out. 

The arrangement for the particles—a difficult matter in 
such a compilation, from the frequency with which they 
occur, is in the highest degree satisfactory. When the in- 
stances do not exceed twenty they are given entire, as in 
other words. When beyond this number, selections are 
furnished (from an entire list made out) of all the uses and 
connexions. But a crowning feature of advantage in the 
work, is found in the Indices.—l1st. Under each Hebrew 
and Chaldee word is shown the variety of English defini- 
tions occurring in the version. This serves as a Lexicon 
in brief, and very concisely gives a tabular view of the 
senses in which the word has been used. 

end. Is an index ranging under any English word the 
various Hebrew terms translating it, with reference to the 
page. This gives a view of Hebrew synonymes, Be- 
sides, it serves as an English Concordance. You may take 
a prominent word of any passage in the English version, 
and usually, with little trouble, you can find both the He- 
brew term and the scriptural senses of it. 
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Cruden sureiy had enough in the dry processes of his 
valuable work, to make him crazy, apart from the incidental 
perplexities which actually had that effect. The disap- 
pointments of patronage he should have been saved; and 
so should any, who have waded through such an immense 
mass of items for the so great convenience of others. We 
hope that these volumes will amply repay the investment 
that has been so handsomely made. Many a mere English 
student of the scriptures, will find himself let into the He- 
brew by a new door-way. Not a few, perhaps, who, with 
some smattering of the language, are none too fond of the 
apparatus for its mastery, or of the dull processes for its 
pursuit will find extra facilities and allurements here. 
And while the Hebraist will easily get at the Hebrew forms 
by consulting his Hebrew Bible, he will have, at a view, 
what is so important to him, all the instances in which the 
word occurs, with enough of the passage from the English 
to recall often the connection, and to intimate the position of 
the Hebrew term. We do not believe that any thing can 
ever supersede, for a minister of the word, a thorough 
knowledge of the respective originals; but one who would 
get some insight of the Hebrew language in a pleasant 
way, that illustrates constantly the grammatical rules, and 
keeps the best kind of Lexicon before him, could not do 
better than to study these volumes. The commonest reader 
can find striking entertaining points, making the book de- 
sirable, as was intended, for the mere Englishman. Many, 
doubtless, who have never had the least clue to the original 
tongues, will seek these Concordances for their libraries. 


Art. VI.—The Life of the Rev. John Wesley, A. M., with 
the Life of the Rev. Charles Wesley, 4. M. By John 
Whitehead, M.D. With an Introduction, by the Rev. 
Thomas H. Stockton. Two vols. in one. Second Ame- 
rican edition. Philadelphia: 1845. pp. 308 and 312. 


Dr. WHITEHEAD was associated with Dr. Coke and Mr. 
Moore as one of the literary executors of Wesley, and was 
intrusted with the manuscripts of John, the private diary of 
Charles, and with the use of the manuscripts of the Wes- 
ley family, to assist him in the preparation of this work. 

V@L, XVII,—NO, III. 49 
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An unfortunate difference arising between Dr. Whitehead 
and his associate executors, led to a protracted controversy 
touching the fidelity of our author and the character of his 
work. Mr. Stockton refers this controversy to the unwil- 
lingness of Dr. Coke and Mr. Moore to allow a full and 
faithful history of the rise of Methodism to be given to the 
world, as such history would bear, in some respects, unfa- 
vourably on themselves. However this may be, the advan- 
tages of Dr, Whitehead for giving a full account of the two 
distinguished subjects of his memoir, were such as no other 
biographer has possessed; and it is not without apparent 
reason that Mr. ‘Stockton pronounces this, “The original 
work—the foundation work on which others have built— 
the standard Life of John and Charles Wesley.” 


Christ on the Cross. An Exposition of the Twenty- 
Second Psalm. By Rev. John Stevenson, perpetual 
curate of Casy and Gunwalloe, Cornwall. First Ameri- 
can, from the tenth London edition. New York: Robert 
Carter. 1845. pp. 345. 


THis is a devout practical commentary on one of the 
most remarkable and affecting of the Messianic portions of 
the Old Testament; in which our blessed Redeemer is con- 
templated first as suffering, and then as triumphing ; Christ 
“on the Cross, in darkness; and Christ on the Cross, in light.’” 
The work has commended itself to the pious feelings of the 
followers of our Lord, by the devout spirit in which it is 
written, and by the important truths which it so impres- 
sively presents. 

4 
The Life and Power of True Godliness ; described in 

a Series of Discourses. By Alexander McLeod, D. D., 

late Pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, in 

New York, Fourth edition. With an Introductory 

Essay. By John Mc. Leod, D.D. New York: Robert 

Carter, 1845. pp. 280. 


Tus is a work of established reputation. Three editions 
were printed during the life-time of their distinguished 
author; and a fourth isnow published, with a biographical! 
essay. These sermons treat of the most important topics 
of practical religion, and are distinguished by richness of 
doctrinal instruction, and by the perspicuity and force with 
which that instruction is presented. 
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Discourses on Practical and Experimental Subjects. 
By Jonathan Cogswell, D.D. Late a Professor in the 
Theological Institute of Connecticut. New Brunswick : 
1845. pp. 228. 


TuEsE Discourses are published at the expense of the 
author, and the whole edition generously presented to the 
Presbyterian Board of Domestic Missions. Dr. Cogswell, 
as a sermonizer, is very instructive. He presents the truth 
clearly, and in a form well suited to produce a practical 
effect ; and we cannot but hope that the circulation of these 
discourses will be productive of great good. 


1, Class Book of Poetry: consisting of Selections from 
distinguished English and American Poets ; arranged 
in chronological order, with Biographical and Critical 
Remarks. By John S. Hart, A. M., Principal of the 
Philadelphia High School. Philadelphia: Butler & 
Williams. 1845. pp. 384. 

2. Class Book of Prose: consisting of Selections from 
distinguished English and American Authors, &c. &c. 
By John S. Hart, A. M., Principal, &c. Philadelphia : 
Butler & Williams. 1845. pp. 384. 


TueEsE works are intended as reading books for schools. 
They contain selections from more than a hundred poets 
and prose writers, well adapted from the chronological 
arrangement adopted to give some idea of the progress of the 
language and changes of style. The brief notices of the 
writers, prefixed to the selection, communicate important 
information to the young reader. The passages quoted, 
are designed not only as models of expression, but as les- 
sons of wisdom and goodness. 


“ Practical Manual of Elocution: embracing Voice 
and Gesture. By Merritt Caldwell, A. M., Professor of 
Metaphysics and Political Economy, and Teacher of Elo- 
cution in Dickinson College. Philadelphia: Sorin & 
Ball. 1845. pp. 331. 


Tus appears to be an elaborate and able work. The au- 
thor acknowledges himself greatly indebted for his materials 
to « The Philosophy of the Human Voice, by James Rush, 
M. D.”’ and to the “ Chironomia of Austin.”” ‘The princi- 
ples contained in these standard works, are’ here clearly 
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stated and copiously illustrated. Elocution is so much an 
imitative art, that we do not know whether such works as 
the one before us, ean enable a young man to make him- 
self a good reader or speaker; but we are convinced that 
far too little attention is generally paid to this subject ; and 
that it is of great importance that those who expect to 
spend their lives in addressing public assemblies, should 
learn the principles which Professor Caldwell has so well 
unfolded, and endeavour to gain correct habits of articula- 
tion, modulation, and emphasis. We would therefore re- 
commend this work as an incentive and guide in this 
department. 


The Tenth Annual Report of the Association for the 
Religious instruction of the Negroes, in Liberty Coun- 
ty, Georgia. Savannah. 1845. 


Tuts Report contains a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion as to the religious instruction of the negroes in Liberty 
county, both before and since the organization of the exist- 
ing association. This information we should be glad to 
transfer to our pages, did our limits permit, and did we not 
hope to have this whole subject presented at length, in a 
future number, to our readers. We will therefore only 
say, at present, that the present report of the tenth year off 
the Rev. C. C. Jones’s labours in this field, furnishes abun- 
dant evidence that great good has already been accom- 
plished; and that Southern Christians and planters gener- 
ally, would consult their own interests, as well as their 
duty, in diffusing far and and wide, the means for the regu- 
lar and faithful instruction of their slaves. The association 
has been in active operation eleven years; it has furnished 
a district embracing a population of more than four thou- 
sand negroes with the regular preaching of the gospel. 
During the past year, it has kept in operation seven Sabbath 
schools, with an average attendance of five hundred and 
twenty seven scholars, and twenty-five teachers. It has 
maintained “ inquiry meetings,” to aid those who were in 
spiritual darkness or distress. It has pursued a system of 
plantation meetings, which have been found of great ser- 
vice. It secured the gratuitous and faithful service of the 
Rev. Samuel 8S. Law, for some time before his death, in 
preaching the gospel; and half the time of his son, the 
Rev. J. S. Law, has for two years and a half, been devoted 
fo this work, in the service of the Lambert estate. 
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2 Commentary on the Apocalypse. By Moses Stuart, 
Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover, Mass. Two vols. 8vo. Andover: 
Allen, Merrill & Wardwell. New York: Mark New- 
man. 1845. 


We can at present only give the title of this work, which 
may be considered the chef d’ouvre of its venerable author. 
He has devoted to it many years of patient labour; and 
has erected a durable monument to his ability for diligent 
research. Every question connected with the literary and 
exegetical history of the Apocalypse is fully examined, and 
weare happy to find that in almost all matters of importance, 
the author’s views are coincident with those generally enter- 
tained by Christian commentators on this portion of scrip- 
ture. We need hardly add that the work is printed with 
the elegance characteristic of the Andover press. 


Plato against the Atheists ; or, the Tenth book of the 
Dialogues on Laws, accompanied with critical notes, 
and followed by extended Dissertations on some of the 
main points of Platonic Philosophy and Theology.— 
By Taylor Lewis, LL. D. Professor of Greek Language 
and Literature, in the University of the city of New 
York. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1845. pp. 
378. 

Proressor Lewis has in this work given abundant evi- 
dence of a familiar acquaintance with the writings of his 
favorite author. Asthe public mind is now more awake 
than usual to philosophical discussions, and the Baconian 
and Transcendental systems are coming more and more 
into conflict, we are glad to see an attempt of a scholar ad- 
dicted to neither school to vindicate the claims of Platonism. 
He can expect to satisfy neither, though he may reasonably 
hope to give pleasure and instruction to both. 


Some account of the Apples of Sodom, found on the 
shores of the Dead Sea. By A. B. Lambert, Esq., 
FB. RicS. VAP? L.,8., &c. Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal. 

Amone the objects of wonder described by Eastern trav- 
ellers, the beautiful but deceptive apples of Sodom occupy 

a conspicuous place. They se been described by a suc- 
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cession of writers, since the time of Josephus until our own 
day, but their true nature was never understood until some 
specimens of the fruit were brought to England and sub- 
mitted to Mr. Lambert, the Vice President of the Linnean 
Society. According to the account of our countryman Dr. 
Robinson, the tree on which this fruit grows is from six to 
eight inches in diameter, and from ten to fifteen feet high ; 
or nearly of the dimensions of an ordinary apple tree, It 
has a greyish cork-like bark, with long oval leaves, and in 
general appearance and character might be taken for a gi- 
gantic perennial species of the silk weed, found in the 
Northern parts of the United States. Its leaves and flow- 
ers are similar to those of that plant, and when broken off 
they in like manner discharge copiously a milky fluid. The 
apples, as they appear on the tree, are of a rich purple col- 
our, and varnished over with a soft substance of the con- 
sistence of honey; shining with a most brilliant lustre in 
the sun; they appear like a delicious and tempting fruit. 
Though fair to the eye and soft to the touch, when pressed, 
or slightly struck, they explode with a puff like bladders 
or puff balls, leaving in the hand only the shreds of the 
thin rind and a few fibres. They are filled chiefly with 
air, like bladders, which gives them the round form, while 
in the centre a small slender pod runs through the body 
from the stem, and is connected with the rind by thin fila- 
ments. This pod contains a small quantity of fine silk 
with seeds, precisely like the pod of the silk weed, though 
much smaller. The Arabs collect the silk and twist it into 
matches for their guns, preferring it to the common match, 
because it requires no sulphur to render it combustible, 
They also employ the same article as a stuffing for their 
cushions. 

The specimens submitted to Mr. Lambert were brought 
to England by the Hon. Robert Curzon. They were the 
first that had ever been seen in that country, and a scien- 
tific examination of them enabled the author to clear up 
the many mistakes made by travellers in reference to them. 
‘They prove to be gall apples, on a species of oak, contain- 
ing an insect. Mr. Curzon having had the curiosity to 
taste a small quantity of the interior, found it literally “as 
bitter as gall.’ The nut is pea-shaped, with a circle of 
small sharp-pointed protuberances on the upper part of it, 
which appear to be formed by the insect for defence. In 
each of the galls there is an aperture through which the 
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insect escapes, and in the centre there is a small round 
hole or nidus, where it lodged. Mr. Lambert finds the 
leaves of the oak to be those of the Quercus insectoria, 
which is accurately figured in Oliver’s Travels in the Le- 
vant. The tree is found throughout Syria. The insect has 
been figured by Oliver, but he does not appear to: be aware 
that the galls found on it are the same with the apples of 
Sodom. 


1. Observations on Colour Blindness, or insensibility tothe 
impression of certain Colours. By Sir David Brews- 
ter, K. H., &c. Philosophical Magazine. 

. Memoir on Daltonism, (or Colour Blindness.) By M. 
Elie Wartmann, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Academy of Lausanne, &c. Scientific Memoirs. 


vo 


Ir is an interesting fact in reference to the dependence of 
one class, at least of our knowledge, on sensation, that 
many persons ate born with defective vision and yet re- 
main for years of their lives without being conscious of 
the deficiency. We know a gentleman who had probably 
been always near sighted, but who did not discover the pe- 
culiarity of his vision until the age of twenty-five, when 
it was accidentally made known by looking at a distant object 
through a concave lens. Many persons whose eyes are 
sound and capable of exercising the most delicate functions, 
are permanently unable to distinguish certain colours. And 
the number of such persons is much more considerable 
than we would be led to imagine from the little attention 
this defect of vision has excited. It is often unknown to 
the individual himself, and indeed only becomes revealed 
by comparing his powers of discriminating different colours 
with those of other persons. The eye also under some cir- 
cumstances may lose its sensibility for particular colours, 
or be thrown into such an unusual state as to present all 
objects to the mind under the appearance of a false colour. 
Thus if a person looks fixedly fora time at a bright red. 
object and then turns his eye to a white wall, he will per- 
ceive a green image of the red object depicted on the white 
surface. A lady of our acquaintance was once thrown into 
an alarming but laughable paroxysm of terror by an ef- 
fect of this kind. She had been for some hours attentively 
sewing ona bright crimson dress, when her attention was 
directed towards her child, who, in its sport, had thrown it- 
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self on the carpet; its face appeared of the most ghastly 
hue, and the affrighted mother screamed in agony, that her 
child was in convulsions—the other inmates of the house 
hastened to her assistance, but they were surprised to find 
the little one smiling in perfect health. The sanity of the 
mother became the natural object of solicitude, until the ef- 
fect was properly referred to the impression made on her 
eye by the crimson cloth. 

Phenomena of this kind are known by the name of acci- 
dental colours ; they have long attracted the attention of the 
natural philosopher, but the explanation of them is still in- 
volved in considerable uncertainty. The hypothesis which 
has been most generally adopted is that the eye by long at- 
tention to a particular colour, becomes fatigued with this 
and is incapable after a time, of distinctly perceiving it; 
while it retains its full power of perception in reference to 
a fresh colour. The consequence of this is that when the 
eye is directed to a white surface, after having attentively 
regarded a red object, green must appear; because white 
may be considered as a compound of red and green, and 
when the perception of the red is destroyed, the green must 
become visible. This explanation, however well it may ap- 
ply to some of the phenomena, is not sufficient for the 
whole. Accidental colours can be perceived in the eye 
itself in perfect darkness. This is shown by steadily re- 
garding for a short time a brilliant lamp, and then covering 
the eyes with the hands so as to exclude all external light, 
a luminous spot will be perceived which passes in succes- 
sion through all the colours of the rainbow. 

Of the real cause of these appearances we are as yet al- 
most entirely ignorant. Professor Plateau, of Ghent, has 
indeed referred them all to a few simple principles, but these 
appear to us rather expressions of the law of succession 
of the phenomena, than physical explanations of them. 
We do not however at this time intend to dwell on this 
class of phenomena, but to give a succinct account of those 
peculiarities of vision, in which abnormal perceptions of 
colour are permanent, and which are fully treated of in the 
ae the titles of which stand at the head of this ar- 
ticle. 

The peculiarity of vision called colour-blindness, and 
sometimes Daltonism, may generally be referred to two 

‘classes. 1. Those in which all impression of colour, ex- 
cept white and black, are wanting. 2. Thosein which 
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the individual can perceive certain simple colours, but is 
not able properly to distinguish between them. There are 
persons, strange as it may appear, in whom the sense of 
primary colour is entirely deficient, and who, in place 
of red, yellow and blue, see nothing but different degrees 
of white and black. Professor Wartmann gives a number 
of cases of this kind. The most ancient of those he finds 
described, is that by Dr. Tubervelle, in 1684, of a woman, 
of about 32 years of age, who came to consult the Dr. 
about her sight, which, though excellent in other respects, 
gave her no impression in reference to colour, except white 
and black. Spurzheim mentions a family, all the members 
of which could only distinguish different ‘shades of white 
and black. An account is given by Mr. Huddart of a 
shoemaker, in Cumberland, who could distinguish in dif- 
ferent colours only a greater or less intensity of light, call- 
ing all bright tints white and all dull ones black. His pe- 
culiarity of vision was unknown to him until one day, 
while a boy, playing in the street, he found a stocking, and 
for the first time, was struck with the fact that it was called 
by his companions red, whereas to his mind it was capa-_ 
bie of no farther description than that designated by the 
word stocking ; he was thus led to conclude that there was 
something else besides the form and position in the leaves 
and fruit of a cherry tree, perceived by his playmates but 
not seen by himself. T'wo of his brothers had the same 
imperfection, while two other brothers, his sisters, and other 
relatives, had the usual condition of vision. 

Of the other class, the cases are much more numerous ; 
we shall, however, give only a few examples, Mr. Har- 
vey, of Plymouth, mentions a tailor who could see in the 
rain-bow but two tints, namely, yellow and bright blue. 
Black appeared to him in general, green, sometimes crim- 
son—light blue appeared like dark blue, crimson, or black 
—green was confounded with black and brown—carmine, 
red, lake, and crimson with blue. 

But the most interesting case of this kind, is that of the 
celebrated chemical philosopher, Dr. Dalton, of England. 
He published an account of his own case and that of 
several others, in the transactions of the Manchester So- 
ciety, in 1794. Of the seven colours of the rainbow, he 
could distinguish but two, yellow and blue; or at most, 
three, yellow, blue, and purple. He’saw no difference be-~ 
tween red and green; so that he thought the colour of a 
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laurel leaf the same as that of a stick of red sealing-wax. 
A story is told of his having, on one occasion, appeared at 
the quaker meeting, of which he was a member, in the 
usual drab coat and small-clothes of the sect, with a pair 
of flaming red-coloured stockings to match. Whatever 
may be the truth in reference to this story, we have the 
assertion of Professor Whewell, that when Dr. Dalton was 
asked with what he would compare the scarlet gown with 
which he had been invested by the university, he pointed 
to the trees, and declared that he perceived no difference 
between the colour of his robe and that of their foliage. 
Dr. Dalton found nearly twenty persons possessed of the 
same peculiarity of vision as himself; and among the 
number, the celebrated metaphysician, Dugald Stewart, 
who could not distinguish a crimson fruit, like the Siberian 
crab, from the leaves of the tree on which it grew, other- 
wise than by the difference in its form. 

On account of the prominence which Mr. Dalton’s pub- 
lication gave this defect of vision, the continental philoso- 
_ phers gave it the name of Dultonism. To this name, 
however, several British writers have strongly objected. 
If this system of names were once allowed, say they, there 
is no telling where it would stop, the names of celebrated 
men would be connected, not with their superior gifts or 
achievements, but with the personal defects which distin- 
guish them from their more favoured but less meritorious 
cotemporaries. Professor Whewell proposed the term 
Idiopts, signifying peculiarity of vision; but to this name 
Sir David Brewster properly objected, that the important 
consonant p would be very apt to be omitted in ordinary 
pronunciation, and so the last state of the Idiopt would be 
worse than the first. The name colour-blindness, suggested 
by Sir David, although not in all cases free from objection, 
is perhaps better than any we have seen proposed. 

It has already been stated that the number of persons 
affected with colour-blindness, is much more considerable 
than is generally imagined. They are often themselves 
ignorant of their imperfection of vision, particularly when 
it is restricted to the want of power to discriminate between 
eolours nearly related to each other. Professor Seebeck 
found five cases among the forty boys who composed the 
two upper classes of the gymnasium of Berlin. Professor 
Prevost, of Geneva, stated that they amounted to one in 


twenty ; and Professor Wartmann does not think this esti- 
mate much exaggerated. 
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Observations on this peculiarity of vision have as yet 
been confined, so far as we know, to Europe, with the ex- 
ception of two cases described by Dr. Hays, of Philadel- 
phia, in the proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society. It has also as yet been found only among the 
white race, although sufficient observations have not been 
made to render it probable that it is confined to this variety 
of the human family. The question has been asked, 
whether there is any external sign by which to detect, 
with simple inspection of the visual organ, a case of colour- 
blindness. Professor Wartmann remarks, that he would 
not venture to give an answer to this question in all cases 
in the negative. I have observed, says he, in the case of 
Daltonians whose eyes are brown, of the colour which the 
English call hazle, a golden lustre of a peculiar tint, when 
the eye was viewed under an incidence of some obliquity. 

Colour-blindness is found much more common among 
men than women. Out of one hundred and fifty registered 
cases, there are but six of females, and one of these is 
doubtful. It has been conjectured that needle-work on a 
variety of coloured articles, might be the means of counter 
acting the tendency to this defect, as well as to produce a 
delicacy of discrimination of different shades of colour, not 
possessed by those otherwise employed. But in answer to 
this, it has been remarked, that in the case of Daltonians 
engaged in painting, there has been found but little, 
if any improvement of condition of the vision; and the 
very employment of the females on works which require a 
constant comparison of colour, would daily reveal cases of 
blindness of this kind, did it frequently exist in the female 
sex. This peculiarity of vision is principally congenital, 
Professor W. has found but two exceptions; in one of 
these, colours were perceived in the usual manner, until 
the ninth year, when at that time the boy received a vio- 
lent blow on the head, which fractured the scull, and ren- 
dered surgical operations necessary. The fact, however, 
that three of the brothers of this individual were aflected 
with the same kind of vision, renders it probable that he 
was constitutionally predisposed to this peculiarity. 

With regard to hereditary predisposition there are some 
persons in whom this defect of vision occurs, whose rela- 
tives have never been known to be affected with it; others 
appear to have inherited it from their fathers through sev- 
eral generations, both on the maternal and paternal side. 
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The boy before mentioned, as becoming blind at the age 
of nine years, was the eldest of eleven children, seven 
males and four females ; these were singularly divided into 
two sets, one of which consisted of individuals with flaxed 
hair, and allthe males with defective vision ; the other, 
of those with red hair and ordinary power of vision. 

Dr. Seebeck, as well as Professor Wartmann, has made a 
series of experiments, to’determine whether a person of this 
peculiarity of vision possesses the power of perceiving differ- 
ences in colours which appear identical to us. The result 
of the investigations of both these philosophers was that he 
does not. Another problem has also been solved by the 
last mentioned gentleman, in reference to the difference 
between a person with this defective vision, and one of 
ordinary conditioned sight, in the perception of complemen- 
tary colours. He found that colours which we regard as 
complementary, or such as when mingled together pro- 
duce white, do not appear as such to those ‘affected with 
abnormal vision. They are not however insensible to 
accidental colours, but the feeling which results from the 
fatigue of attempting to produce these appears to be more 
painful in them than in us. 

Various hypetheses have been advanced by different 
persons for the explanation of colour-blindness. Mr. Dal- 
ton supposed that his peculiarity of vision, as well as that 
of those whom he had examined, depended on the fact that 
the vitreous or principal humour of the eye, in these cases, 
instead of being colourless and transparent was tinged with 
ablue. After his death, in obedience to his own instruc- 
tion, his eyes were examined by his medical attendant, 
Mr. Ransome, but the vitreous humour was not found to 
exhibit; any tinge of blue, on the contrary it was of a 
pale yellow colour. Objects viewed through it were not 
changed in colour as they should have been had the hypo- 
thesis been true. Indeed, were the supposition correct, 
the same effect should be produced by blue spectacles, 
which is known not to be the case. 

Stewart, Herschel and others are of the opinion that this 
malady of vision is attributable to a defect in the sensorium 
itself, which renders it incapable of appreciating the differ- 
ences between the rays on which the sensation of colour 
depends. Sir David Brewster conceives that the eye in the 
case of colour-blindness, is insensible to the colours at one 
end of the spectrum, just as the ear of certain persons is 
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insensible to sounds at one extremity of the scale of musi- 
cal notes, while it is perfectly sensible to all other sounds. 
He knows nothing about the sensorium, or its connection 
with, or mode of operation upon, the nerves of sensation ; 
and from the analogy of sight and hearing, he has no hesi- 
tation in predicting that there may be found persons whose 
colour-blindness is confined to one eye, or at least is greater 
in one eye than in the other. Nor is this, says he, wholly 
a conjecture from analogy, for my own right eye, though 
not a better one than the left, which has no defect whatever, 
is more sensible to red light than the left eye. The case is 
precisely analogous with respect to his ears, for certain 
sounds; and no person, it is presumed, will maintain that 
there is a sensorium for each ear and each eye. 

Whatever may be the cause of the inferiority, there 
exists a very easy means of rectifying it to a certain extent. 
This method, first used by Dr Seebeck, consists in viewing 
coloured objects through coloured media. Suppose the 
medium to be a piece of red glass; the impression of a 
red body and of a green one on the eye of a person like 
Dr. Dalton, would be different, although with the naked eye 
they would be the same. The red glass would intercept 
much more of the light of the green object than of the red 
one, and hence the two would be readily distinguishable 
by a difference in the intensity of the illumination of the 
two objects. Nothing can equal the surprise, says Profes- 
sor Wartmann, of a Daltonian when the errors which he 
commits every day in the appreciation of colours are thus 
disclosed to him. 


Stretches of Protestantism in Italy, past and present, w- 
cluding a notice of the Origin, History, and present 
State of the Waldenses, by Robert Baird. Boston: 
Benjamin Perkins & Co. 1845. pp. 418. 

Tunse sketches from the pen of Dr. Baird we have read 
with the liveliest interest; and we cordially recommend 
them as worthy the attention of all the friends of genuine 
religion. A portion of the sketches are given from the 
personal observation of the author. And the American 
churches, which hold the faith and order of the Waldenses, 
owe a debt of gratitude to the Rev. author, for the informa- 
tion he has given them respecting these witnesses for the 
truth, The whole volume will amply repay a careful pe- 
rusal, 
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Einglish Grammar: or an Exposition of tre Principles 
and Usages of the English Language. By John S. 
Hart, A, M., Principal of the Philadelphia High School, 
and Member of the American Philosophical Society. 
Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1845. pp. 192. 


Tue slight examination we have been able to give this 
volume, has made on us the impression that it is a work of 
uncommon excellence. The arrangement is clear, the 
definitions concise, the matter well condensed, and the 
whole presented to the eye in a neat and attractive form, 
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Art. 1—The Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship: Five 
Sermons preached in the principal churches of his dio- 
cese, during his spring visitation, 1844. By the Right 
Rev. L. Silliman Ives, DD. LL.D., Bishop of North Car- 
olina. Published by the unanimous request of his Con- 
vention. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broad- 
way. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton, 148 Chesnut 
street. 1844. pp. 189. 


Tuis title page is not, we think, remarkable for its mod- 
esty. Dr. Ives styles himself Bishop of North Carolina. 
Are we to understand by this, that he is Bishop to the ex- 
clusion of the Bishop of the Moravians at Salem and its 
vicinity, the validity of whose ordination his predecessor 
acknowledged; and to the exclusion of all Roman Catho- 
lic Bishops? Is it implied that all other denominations are 
rebels against his authority? Does he claim jurisdiction 
in partibus infidelium? He prefers to call the conven- 
tion of Episcopal ministers and delegates of North Caro- 
lina “his” convention, rather than the Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, as has been usual, 

The first subject discussed is baptismal justification. We 
will permit the Bishop to define his own terms. “The 
term justification,” he says, “may be expressed accurately 
enough for our present purpose, by the terms remission of 
sins, and regeneration, Or, being born from above.”’ In 
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another place, we have this language: “I say our justifica- 
tion, by which I mean our being in a state of salvation.’’ 
In this definition, he agrees substantially with the Roman- 
ists, disagrees with the Thirty-nine Articles of his own 
church, and with protestants generally for the last three 
hundred years. He agrees with the Romanists: The coun- 
cil of Trent says “ That justification is not only the remis- 
sion of sins, but the sanctification and renovation of the 
interior man.’’ He disagrees with the Articles of his own 
church: The eleventh article teaches “ That we are ac- 
counted righteous before God, only for the merit of Christ.”’ 
This is the article on justification. The next article, which 
is on good works, proceeds to say, “ Albeit good works, 
which are the fruits of faith, and follow justification, can- 
not put away our sins.”’ In this case, the good works, which 
are distinguished from justification, are the essence and ev- 
idence of regeneration and sanctification. To be accounted 
righteous cannot, surely, mean to be born from above. It 
is too well known to need proof, that the Bishop differs, in 
his definition of justification, from the great body of prot- 
estant writers for the last three centuries. 

Having disposed of Dr. Ives’ definition, let us now at- 
tend to his doctrine. “ Repentance alone,’”’ he says, “is 
not sufficient for our justification. Baptism in the name of 
Jesus Christ must follow. This, for the remission of sins, 
is indispensable. The necessity of baptism, I do not hesi- 
tate to affirm, is rendered, by the ordinary law of the gos- 
pel, as indispensable as that of faith, or any other term of 
salvation. That repentance according to the hope of the 
gospel comes too late, which shuts out baptism and living 
faith on the Son of God.”? The reader will no doubt agree 
with us, that these are most extraordinary declarations. 
That gospel repentance comes too late, which shuts out 
baptism! “ Except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.” 
“Godly sorrow worketh repentance unto life.’? « There 
is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.”” But ac- 
cording to Bishop Ives’s doctrine, this heavenly joy is ra- 
ther premature, and men may perish whether they repent 
or not, and repentance according to the hope of the gos- 
pel may be unto death, instead of unto life. In avowing 
such sentiments on a vital doctrine of Christianity, he has 
set himself against the Articles of his own church, and the 
creeds of all other evangelical churches; and he symboli- 
zes with the Romanists, and becomes the advocate of a re- 
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ligion of forms. The doctrine of the Bishop is the doctrine 
of the Romish church. The council of Trent says, «It 
any one says baptism is not necessary to salvation, let him 
be accursed.’”? The Roman catechism, composed by or- 
der of the council of Trent, has this declaration. « All 
sin, original and actual, however heinous, by the wonder- 
ful virtue of this sacrament, (baptism) is remitted and freely 
forgiven.” The agreement, as our readers will see, be- 
tween a so-called protestant Bishop, and the mother of 
abominations, is quite remarkable. Both make baptism 
essential to salvation, and both make it the instrument of 
justification. The Bishop asserts that baptism “is an in- 
stituted vehicle of God’s grace and favour to our souls.” 
The council of Trent says, “If any one says that the sa- 
craments do not contain the grace they signify, let him be 
accursed,’’ and, “if any one shall say that they do not con- 
fer grace ex opere operato, let him be accursed ;”’ an agree- 
ment again, which is very wonderful. ‘fhe same doctrine 
is taught in Tract No. 90, the most obnoxious of all the 
tracts issued by the Puseyites. That tract affirms, “ That 
in justification, baptism is the hand of the giver, and faith 
the hand of the receiver ;”” and its authors distinctly enough 
give their opinion elsewhere, that baptism is the instrument 
of justification. 

But the Bishop differs, as might be expected, from the 
thirty-nine Articles. The eleventh article asserts, that faith 
only is the instrument of justification ; and the twenty-sev- 
enth teaches, that “baptism is not only a sign of profession, 
and a mark of difference, whereby Christians are discerned 
from others that be not christened; but it is also a sign 
of regeneration or new birth.” The article in question 
proceeds to state that “the promises of forgiveness and 
adoption are visibly signed and sealed in this ordinance.” 
This language is sufficiently explicit, and proves that the 
Episcopal church holds that baptism is a rite of initiation, 
a sign of a gracious change, anda seal of a covenant; 
which is the common Reformed doctrine on this subject ; 
and if this is not sufficient, the well known opinions of the 
authors of these Articles ought to settle the question. 
Bishop Burnet, in his exposition of the thirty-nine Articles, 
takes the same view of the subject. Faith then, and not 
faith and baptism, is here aflirmed to be the sole instru- 
ment of justification. But in the system of the author, 
baptism has an equally important place with faith. It is 
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made a fundamental article of Christian faith. Indeed, 
Bishop Ives maintains that a man may have living faith 
without justification, for he says, when speaking of Peter’s 
sermon on the day of Pentecost, “ Faith is the second thing 
enjoined by St. Peter, and in one sense, living faith, but not 
so living, as we shall see, as to be relied on ordinarily by 
the unbaptized for their justification.”? The faith here spo- 
ken of is living, in both cases; but not so living in one case 
as in the other. It differs, then, only in degree, not in na- 
ture. It is not a living faith in one case, and a dead faith 
in the other. We will venture to affirm that this whole 
statement about faith, isa mere figment of the imagination, 
for which there is not the least foundation in scripture. 
« Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,”’ 
is a sufficient refutation of it. The Bishop also maintains 
that repentance precedes justification, and he calls an un- 
justified sinner a “convert.’? Then it is possible, accord- 
ing to his theory, for one who believes in Christ, repents of 
his sins, and is converted to God, to be lost. his faith and 
repentance still remaining; for a long interval frequently 
intervenes- between conversion and baptism. We say, his 
faith and repentance remaining, for so the context and 
whole drift of his argument compel us to understand him. 
Or if he goes to heaven, he certainly, on this theory, goes 
there an unjustified sinner. The Bishop seems to have 
made his theory to suit his fancy, without much regard to 
“ the church,” which he lauds as the “ keeper and witness 
of the truth.” 

Those who are acquainted with the arguments of Alex- 
ander Campbell, or of the Oxford Tracts on the same sub- 
ject, will find little new in Dr. Ives’s book. The same texts 
are frequently relied on to prove baptismal regeneration by 
one class, which are quoted with equal confidence by ano- 
ther, to prove baptismal justification, and by a third party to 
prove both. Some of the texts which Dr. Ives and others 
use for this purpose, may be easily explained by a reference 
to a well known scriptural division of baptism into two 
kinds, by water and by the Holy Ghost; or by supposing 
the last clause of a verse to be exegetical of the first ; a fre- 
quent occurence in the scriptures. In other cases, baptism 
by water is added after faith or repentance, in order to in- 
culcate an acknowledged duty, not with the view of teach- 
ing a fundamental article of religion, or that we are justified 
by it. In some cases, it is probable, baptism by water was 
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not in the mind of the speaker or writer at all: or the ex- 
ternal rite may be made to include the thing signified; that 
is, remission of sins. This question, however, can be 
settled in another way. Paul has twice discussed justifica- 
tion at large,in Romans and Galatians. What doctrine 
does he teach on the subject? In the first three chapters 
of Romans he proves that it is impossible to obtain justifi- 
cation by what is generally called the moral law; and at 
the close of this argument, he distinctly draws the conclu- 
sion that men are justified by faith, without the deeds of 
the law. Then in the fourth chapter, he proves that cir- 
cumcision cannot justify ; and he again draws his conclu- 
sion at the close of this argument, just as he had done be- 
fore. Now this was the place to mention the instrumental- 
ity of baptism in justification if it existed. He denied it of 
a rite, and a most important one too. Does he deny it of 
all rites? That he does, is the natural conclusion, if Paul 
himself does not make the exception. The Jew considered 
circumcision to be most important, and when Paul, there- 
fore, denied justification of the greater, he denied it of the 
less. But Bishop Ives himself, in his argument on infant 
baptism expressly admits that baptism takes the place of cir- 
cumcision. When therefore Paul denies justification of one, 
he at the same time denies it of the other. Are we justified 
by faith as an internal, and by baptism as an external 
instrument? This is the question for the Apostle to ans- 
wer in the eight chapters of Romans, devoted to the discus- 
sion of the procuring cause, the instrument, the nature and 
consequences of justification, And as he has only men- 
tioned faith as the instrument, the conclusion is fair that he 
knew of no other. The same remarks may be made on 
Paul’s defence of the gospel method of justification in Gal- 
atians. Circumcision is again introduced, and the same 
result is arrived at. It is passing strange that in both these 
cases, no reference should be made to baptism as the instru- 
ment of justification, and that indeed, it should be only once 
mentioned. In this case, the Apostle simply says: “As 
many of you as have been baptised into Christ have put 
on Christ.’ Here the context requires that we should un- 
derstand the phrase “ put on Christ’’ to mean the abolition 
of the distinction between the Jews and Gentiles, and the 
renunciation of the old legal system ; for he immediately 
adds, “ There is neither Jew nor Greek ;” and. the same 
idea is in the verse which precedes the one in which bap- 
ol* 
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tism is found. “ Ye are all the children of God,” he says, 
“ whether Jews or Greeks.’’* 

Our readers will smile when told that, according to 
Bishop Ives, Martin Luther, whose maxim was that jus- 
tification by the righteousness of Christ, was the article of 
a standing or falling church, taught his doctrine on this 
subject. He gravely maintains, that this also was the 
doctrine of’ Calvin, of Melancthon, of the Augsburg, 
Helvetic, and Westminster Confesssions, and of the Synod 
of Dort. Because these authorities teach that salvation is 
not ordinarily obtained out of the visible church, why for- 
sooth, they hold the monstrous doctrine of baptismal justi- 
fication. In every case referred to, a positive denial of this 
doctrine can be found, and in some of them, arguments in 
favour of the protestant doctrine, which Bishop Ives will 
never be able to refute, Take two asa specimen of the 
rest. Calvin says, “ Cornelius, who had received the remis- 
sion of sins, and the visible gift of the spirit, was baptized, 
not that he might receive a larger remission from baptism, 
but a stronger exercise of faith.’ The Augsburg Confes- 
Sion says: “ They (the authors) condemn that pharisaical 
opinion which overthrows the doctrine of faith, and does 
not teach such a faith in the use of sacraments, as believes 
that grace is given to us on account of Christ; but supposes 
that men are justified on account of the use of the sacraments, 
ex opere operato.”” Can Bishop Ives be so little acquainted 
with church history as not to know that the creeds of the 
reformers were mainly formed, in order that they might 
bear a public testimony to the doctrine of justification by 
the righteousness of Christ alone, and against the very doc- 
trine which he is now attempting to propagate? Does he 
not know that this was the main pillar on which the refor- 
mation rested? Has he not read history enough to know 
that Calvin, and Luther, and Melancthon spent their lives 
in combatting the very errors he now ascribes to them ? 
History will be of little value, if so plain a fact can be suc- 
cessfully called in question; and good men would live to 
little purpose, so far as posterity is concerned, if their acts 


_* There is something apparently disingenuous in the manner in which the 
Bishop quotes scripture. He puts down ; “Be baptized for the remission of 
Sins,” as a proof text, leaving out entirely the belief which forms a part of the 

_Sentiment. “Believe and be baptized for the remission of sins,” is very dif- 
ferent from, “ Be baptized for the remission of sins,” as the Bishop has it. 
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and words, so often repeated, cannot shield them from such 
unjust imputations. 

Bishop Ives makes confirmation a part of a sacrament in 
the following language. “ Would the laying on of hands, 
if it were designed only as a temporary thing, be thus at- 
tached, so as to be made in some sense, a part of a perma- 
nent and most esential sacrament of the church?”’ Again, 
he makes it the seal of the Spirit. «Every humble Chris- 
tian, therefore, would hardly fail, one would think, to seek, 
through the laying on of hands, this seal of God’s Spirit, 
this earnest of an eternal inheritance.’? He holds the doc- 
trine, that grace is conferred by confirmation, in a sense 
which no true Protestant would admit. He says: “The 
moment you come to years of understanding, you need the 
grace of laying on of hands.” In his closing address on the 
subject, we find the following startling statement. “You 
have already received from the church all the spiritual 
nourishment which she is allowed to give you, till you ask 
for a new measure of grace in the laying on of hands. 
Should you delay, your souls will soon be ina languishing, 
starving condition.” These, it must be confessed, are most 
extraordinary statements to proceed from the lips of a Pro- 
testant minister. The Liturgy of the Episcopal Church re- 
presents confirmation as intended to ratify and confirm the 
promises made by the sponsors of those baptized in infancy. 
The same appears in all that the persons confirmed promise 
to the bishop. Inthe prayer which follows, we find no 
mention of this extraordinary grace, without which “they 
would be ina languishing, starving condition.” The bishop 
prays for the defence of those confirmed by heavenly grace, 
and for the daily increase of the Holy Spirit. And though 
we are far from approving the language of the Liturgy, yet 
the Bishop is not sustained by it, in the extravagant state- 
ments he makes as to the efficacy of confirmation. Let us 
now turn to the Romish Catechism. Here we find it stated ; 
« That confirmation confers grace, that it brings men to the 
perfection of Christian firmness, and that that which is be- 
gun in baptism, is completed in confirmation.” Of course, 
they are no longer in a starving, languishing condition. 
The Bishop then holds that confirmation confers grace ; so 
do the Romanists. The Bishop calls confirmation a seal, 
and considers it a part of a sacrament ; the Catholics call it 
a sacrament in full, and would probably agree with the 
Bishop in calling it a seal, though we have not been able 
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to find any statement to that effect, either in the canons of 
the Council of Trent, or in the Romish Catechism. In one 
respect, the Bishop seems to have left Rome itself in the 
back-ground. In answer to the question whether all Chris- 
tians ought to be confirmed, the Romish Catechism says, 
“ That although this rite is not essential to’ salvation, holy 
mother Church very much desires that all Christians should 
come to it that they may be-made perfect.’ Nothing is 
said about the inability of the church, by prayer, preaching, 
or any other means, to do anything for the spiritual benefit 
of its children, unless they are confirmed. Int his respect, 
the Bishop has expressed himself with less caution and 
moderation than the fathers of Trent, a virtue for which 
they were not remarkable.* 

We will now attend to Dr. Ives’s arguments in favour of 
this rite. Every case in whieh the laying on of hands is 
mentioned in the New Testament, as a rite accompanying 
the bestowment of extraordinary gifts, is claimed as prov- 
ing confirmation. But that this laying on of hands con- 
ferred extraordinary gifts, is evident from the case of the 
Ephesian disciples. When Paul’s hands were laid on them, 
it is added: The Holy Ghost come on them, and they spake 
with tongues and prophecied. It is evident that the last 
phrase is exegetical of the first; the gift of the Holy Ghost 
enabling them to speak with tongues, and to prophecy. 
These two phrases then, the descent of the Holy Ghost, and 
speaking with tongues and prophesying, mean the same 
thing. This will be still more evident when we recollect 
that the gift of the Holy Ghost, which fell on Cornelius and 
his company, is explained in the same way, for it is added, 
“and they heard them speak with tongues, and magnify 
God.”” No laying on of the hands is mentioned in this 
case. The Spirit descended while Peter was preaching. 
When Ananias laid his hands on Paul, the restoration of 
his sight ‘s mentioned, and the Holy Ghost with which he 
was to be filled; and yet, this occurred before the Apostle’s 


* Some of the old ecclesiastical writers, in describing confirmation, use the 
words signo and consigno. ‘The latter may be translated seal, but it may 
also mean the ceremony of signing with the sign of the cross; and the whole 
ceremony was, from this circumstance, sometimes called consignatio. We 
find such phrases as this, for example: Salutari signo vultum consignat. 
Zpeayifw, which may also mean to seal, in ecclesiastical greek very often ~ 
Means to sign with the sign of the crops. See Suicer, Bincham’s Eccles. 
Antiq., artiele Confirmation.—Eusebii Hist. Eccl. Lib. IL. ¢. 2 
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baptism. According to Bishop Ives’s theory, Ananias con- 
firmed Paul, while he was an unjustified sinner, and Paul 
was filled with the Holy Ghost while in a state of condem- 
nation. As tothe Samaritan converts, it is not said that 
they spake with tongues, yet that is a very natural infer- 
ence from the whole narration, especially from the conduct 
of Simon in offering to purchase the power possessed by 
the Apostles, of conferring the Holy Ghost. These are the 
only cases in which the laying on of hands is mentioned in 
the New Testament, in reference to private members of the 
church, unless the gift conferred by Paul on Timothy be- 
longs to this category. Itis not mentioned in the narrative 
of the conversions at Jerusalem, Antioch, or any other 

Jace. How the Bishop, then, can allow himself to say as 
he does, that the laying on of hands is always appended to 
baptism in the New Testament, when it is only twice men- 
tioned in immediate connection with it, is to us astonishing ; 
and in one of those cases it preceeds, and in the other, fol- 
lows baptism. In the case of the Samaritan converts, bap- 
tism was not appended to the laying on of hands. 

In this case, as also in that of baptism, an appeal is made 
to the Fathers. We have reserved what we had to say on 
this subject, until we arrived at the present point in the dis- 
cussion, because it is our object to be brief, and simply to 
give a fair specimen of the arguments and reasoning of this 
extraordinary performance, The Bishop says: “ The prac- 
tice of the first Christians after the Apostolic age, affords a 
safe, and we think, an unerring guide to ourselves in set- 
tling this matter.” We were prepared for some such state- 
ment as this, for he had told us in his first sermon, that 
“ Christ promulgated the leading principles of the gospel, 
in a manner so diffuse and abstract, as to render their mean- 
ing and force doubtful.” Now, we have the Fathers set 
forth as an unerring guide. It is presumed that they were 
not diffuse and abstract, and that their meaning is never 
doubtful, else they would not be a safe and unerring guide. 
In another passage, he speaks of “our branch of the Cath- 
olic church adhering to scripture, as taught by the early 
Fathers.” We certainly do not intend*to enter at large 
into the inquiry, what authority is to be ascribed to the 
traditions of the Fathers? But the very same authorities 
whom the Bishop has quoted to prove confirmation, will 
prove the duty of administering the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper to children, of using the sign of the cross and chrism 
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asa part of confirmation; and that infants ought to be 
confirmed. As to some of these points, the testimony is 
just as good as it is for the laying on of hands. Why admit 
these Fathers as unerring guides in one case, and reject 
them inanother? Thisstatement of the Bishop is essential- 
ly Romish. But who are these unerring guides? He re- 
fers to a fourth epistle of Clement of Rome, and to the 
Apostolic Constitutions, of which he seems to think Cle- 
ment is the author. Nothing can be more certain than that 
Clement was not the author of any of the works thus as- 
cribed to him. These works were probably written in the 
age when pious frauds were fashionable, and are, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the best judges, not older than the 
fourth century. Eusebius of the fourth century, whom Dr. 
Ives calls a saint, and whom he quotes as authority on the 
same subject, testifies expressly, that many works were 
circulated in his day, purporting to be Clement’s; but that 
only one epistle, which is the first, is the production of that 
Father. Jerome, whom healso calls a saint, gives substan- 
tially the same testimony. We will not allow ourselves to 
doubt, that in the mouth of two witnesses, both of whom 
stand so high in the Bishop’s estimation, every word will be 
established. His next authority in point of timeis the work of 
Dionysius the Areopagite: another spurious book. Neither 
Eusebius nor Jerome say anything about the writings of 
this father; although the former gives a short account of 
him, and the latter wrote a catalogue of the ecclesiastical 
writers, who lived before the beginning of the fifth century. 
The general, if not universal opinion is, that the so called 
works of Dionysius the Areopagite were written in the 
fourth or fifth century, and that they are downright for- 
geries. The third witness is Tertullian, We may place 
this father at_the beginning of the third century; he died 
A.D. 220. Will the reader accompany us while we ex- 
amine this witness, as quoted by the author? We will 
furn to his work on baptism. He says, “ After baptism 
comes the holy unction, according to the ancient discipline, 
priests were anointed, and Moses anointed Aaron. After 
that follows the imposition of hands, which also followed 
an ancient rite; for Jacob blessed his two grandsons, and 
he crossed his hands, by which he portended the blessings 
which were to come from the cross of Christ.” Thus far 
Tertullian. The reader will perceive that so far as can be 
inferred from his statement, the same person baptizes, 
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anoints, and imposes hands. The same authority, that of 
Old Testament usage, is given for both the latter ceremo- 
nies, except that the authority for chrism seems to be the 
better of the two, as that was a command, and the other 
was not. No intimation is given that it was an Apostolic 
practice. Tertullian says expressly in the same passage, 
that we do not acquire the Holy Spirit by baptism, thus 
contradicting the Bishop’s doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion. He also says, the Spirit was invoked when hands 
were imposed, in order to obtain a blessing. The next 
father on the Bishop’s list is Cyprian; then we have Euse- 
bius and Jerome, and others in the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries. Their testimony is not more valuable than Tertulli- 
an’s. Thus we see that the Bishop’s primitive church 
takes its commencement at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, and ends with the fifth. If we have correctly stated 
the case in regard to the three fathers first mentioned, it 
will be admitted that they have not been safe and unerring 
guides to the Bishop of North Carolina; and we fear the 
Bishop would not prove a safe and unerring guide to others, 
in the study of the fathers. Dr. Ives speaks of the Church 
as witness and keeper of the truth. Inhissense of the word 
church, we are well persuaded, if history is to be believed, 
she has not proved a faithful witness, nor a trustworthy 
keeper. In closing our remarks on this part of the book 
under review, we are constrained to say, that he who can 
speak as disparagingly as the Bishop does, of Christ’s way 
of instruction, and then hold up the fathers as a safe guide, 
will not be found, if he is consistent, zealous for the read- 
ing of the scriptures by the common people; but as they 
cannot read the fathers, they must be committed to the in- 
struction of the authorized clergy, who may give them legen- 
dary tales,and books which owe their origin to the doctrine 
of pious frauds, instead of the simple word of God, and the 
genuine fathers. 

“The last sermon in this volume is on Apostolic Succes- 
sion. As there is nothing new or striking in his reasoning, 
it is scarcely necessary to make any remark on it, Epis- 
copalians have now generally abandoned the argument 
from the usage of the word emoxorss, in the New Testa- 
ment. They admit that itis used interchangeably with 
ped Burs pus 5 and yet as soon as they find it ina Christian 
father, even in the first century, they seize it as an argu- 
ment in their favour. According to their own principles, 
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the presumption, to say the least, is exactly the other way. 
The probability is that the fathers would adopt the usage 
of the New Testament writers, with which they were fa- 
miliar. This meaning being once admitted, must be as- 
cribed to the word, until a contrary meaning is made prob- 
able. Circumstances are mentioned by the fathers whom 
Bishop Ives quotes, which prove that the New Testament 
usage was still retained; such as that the Bishop must 
marry, baptize, and be intimately acquainted with all his 
flock. The question, what means the word emigxoros is de- 
bateable. It will answer no valuable purpose then, for the 
Bishop to assume the very point to be proved, and which 
settles the whole controversy ; especially when his oppo- 
nents have nothing to do but to retain the New Testament 
use of the word, to refute all his quotations at once. 

But the most remarkable portion of the book is the ap- 
pendix, in which we are furnished with a complete list of 
diocesan Bishops, from John the Apostle, to Bishop White 
of Pennsylvania. “This catalogue,’ he says, “ has been 
taken from authentic records, and submitted to the test of 
the most searching criticism.’”? And this is the only re- 
mark he makes about it. We should be pleased to know 
who made this searching criticism. If the Bishop is the 
author of it, we must be excused for saying, that this is not 
sufficient to satisfy us. He reckons without his host, when 
he supposes that his word alone will settle such a question 
as this. It is possible that legendary tales may be mista- 
ken for veritable history, and the “ pious’? forgeries of su- 
perstitious monks, for “authentic records.”? This list com- 
prises eighty-two Archbishops of Canterbury, and _ thirty 
Bishops of Lyons. It would seem then, that the author 
believes that the Bishops of Lyons, and the Archbishops 
of Canterbury always consecrated their successors; but 
this was never done in asingle instance. Eight of the 
Archbishops received their consecration from Rome, and 
after the Norman conquest, the English hierarchy was 
changed. Lanfranc and Anselm were foreigners, who had 
foreign ordination and consecration, both Archbishops of 
Canterbury ; yet the Bishop considers them as deriving 
their ordination from the Archbishops who preceded them. 
The rubrick of the Episcopal church requires the presence 
of more than one Bishop at a consecration; and Dr. Ives 
himself states that the Bishop of Arles assisted the Bishop 
of Lyons in the consecration of Augustine as Archbishop. 
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What does he mean then, by giving us one list only, when 
a canonical consecration requires more than one? He would 
indeed, have to give us scores of catalogues, for other lines 
of succession united with that of Augustine; even if we 
admit, as we certainly do not, that this line had not more 
than one of its links entirely broken. How is it proved 
that these ordinations in the period of the violent convul- 
sions in the church, were canonically performed? When 
avarice and the lust of power pervaded the church, and 
created schisms, and promoted simoniacal practices every 
where, is the Bishop sure that his chain is connected in all 
its links? Does not Bishop Ives know that there was a 
struggle between prelacy and parity in Great Britain, from 
the time of the first establishment of Christianity, until the 
eleventh or twelfth century; and that complaints of the 
doubtful ordinations of some persons, were uttered by the 
prelatists during this period? Polycarp, the first in the 
catalogue, has not the word Bishop in his works at all, and 
exhorts the Philippians, of whose Bishops Paul speaks, to 
be subject to presbyters as their rulers. Irenaeus, the third 
on the roll, affirms that presbyters were the successors of 
the Apostles. The first three then, ought to be stricken 
out, as not being prelatists, and as to the rest, they have 
left no testimony whatever, for several centuries. This cat- 
alogue is then defective, in the Bishop’s sense, in its com- 
mencement, and apostolic prelacy can never come from 
apostolic parity. 

The Bishop farther maintains the monstrous paradox, 
that Calvin favoured Episcopacy, and sought to obtain it 
from England, for the church of Geneva. On this point 
he has been most ably refuted by Dr. Miller; but still he 
has the boldness to put forth the same disingenuous state- 
ments again, though in a form somewhat modified. It is 
hard to satisfy some people. After having been reviled for 
two hundred years for his influence in establishing parity, 
we are now gravely told that Calvin desired to see prelacy 
introduced into Geneva. In the very passages which are 
quoted by Bishop Ives, Calvin reasons against Episcopacy, 
and in favor of parity; and in one or two cases, the quo- 
tations given are arguments against the claims of diocesan 
Bishops. For example, Calvin’s commentary on Titus, 
i. 5, is quoted as proof of the Bishop’s position. The 
whole passage is an argument for parity. Calvin says, that 
Titus was moderator of the congregations that elected pas- 
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tors in Crete, and that there was not such an equality among 
the ministers of the church, but that some one might pre- 
side over the rest in authority, and council; that is, might 
be moderator; and in the latter part of the same sentence, 
he, in the most emphatic language, condemns the institu- 
tion of clergymen by Bishops, which he calls profane and 
tyrannical. The exclusion of the less excludes the greater ; 
if a Bishop has no right to institute a clergyman, he cer- 
tainly has no right to ordain, in the Episcopal sense. The 
Bishop either did not read the passage in Calvin, or he did 
not understand it, or he wilfully perverted it.* In Calvin’s 
work, De necessitate reformandae Ecclesiae, he reasons 
largely against the usurpations of Bishops, and in favour of 
parity; he speaks with contempt of Apostolic Succession; 
and yet, because when speaking of the Pope he says, “ If 
such a hierarchy is given us as shall be distinguished for 
submission to Christ, he will anathematize those who will 
not submit to it,’ we are told that Calvin favoured Episco- 
pacy. The meaning simply is, that he would receive all 
who submitted to Christ, as true Christians. We see some 
charity and moderation in this, but no conviction expressed, 
that Bishops alone have the right, by the laws of Christ, to 
ordain. 

To prove that Calvin desired to obtain Episcopacy for 
the church of Geneva, a letter to Edward VI. is referred 
to, which, the account states, fell into the hands of two 
Catholic Bishops, and, it seems, never was seen by king 
Edward, for these Bishops answered it. Now there is but 
one person who is witness to this, and he lived long after 
Calvin, and does not affirm that he saw Calvin’s letter. It 
is wonderful that he, who maintains that every separate 
fact in accusation must be proved by at least two witnesses, 
should not even give us one in this case. The Bishop’s 
estimate of evidence seems to change entirely, when John 
Calvin is the subject of a slanderous report, and whena 
Bishop of his own church is tried. 

Our readers will be amused when told, that Dr. Ives se- 


* We might adjourn all discussion with Bishop Ives, until he learns how 
to translate latin better. He translates ‘‘ Episcopatus ipse a Deo profectus 
est” thus, “ He who is made Bishop proceeds from God himself.” This is too 
bad. He cannot plead that this sentence is equivalent to “The Episcopate 
itself came from God,” which is the correct translation ; for Calvin wishes to 
teach that the law creating bishops, or pastors, (for he uses these names as 


equivalent) was made by God, and was not a human device. There is scarcely 
a correct translation in the book. 
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riously informs us, that when the Apostles preached to the 
people, as recorded in Acts, no prayers were used, and that 
the reason was, that there were no persons to make the 
necessary responses. Equally wonderful is it, that the 
Bishop should maintain, that saving faith partook largely 
of a miraculous character, in the Apostolic age. These 
and other absurdities we must pass over at present. Our 
aim has been to make our remarks as short as was consist- 
ent with a fair and correct understanding of the subject. 

Thus have we endeavoured to present our readers with 
some specimens of the opinions and reasonings of one of 
the most thoroughly Puseyite productions, which has ap- 
peared in our country. Bishop Ives has evidently adopted 
fully, the spirit and the opinions of the Oxford tracts. His 
views of religion are radically different from those held by 
Protestants generally. He can be no longer regarded as 
standing on the Protestant platform, as to his doctrines. If 
the book we have reviewed, had been written by any other 
than one conspicuous for his station and influence in the 
church, we should have passed it by in silence. We have 
been surprised at the feebleness with which many of the 
positions assumed, have been defended; and at the many 
incautious and absurd expressions and statements the book 
contains. 


Art. Il.—Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 
New York: Wiley and Putnam. pp. 291, 12mo. 


We have in this work the result of the most elaborate 
attempt, which has been made in recent times, to establish 
a mechanical theory of the universe. The author, “ work- 
ing in solitude, and almost without the cognizance of a sin- 
gle human being,” has presented us with the fruit of his 
labours in a compacted theory, for the support of which 
he has drawn, more or less, from almost every department 
of human knowledge. Astronomy, geology, chemistry, 
natural history, ethnography, physical and metaphysical 
science, are all laid under contribution for the establishment 
of his theory. His work gives proof of an extensive ac- 
quaintance with modern science, and of singular ability to 
connect together facts in real or seeming support of the su- 
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perstructure which he attempts to rear. The whole is pre- 
sented in a style of severe simplicity, and with such a calm 
confidence as might seem to be inspired by the writer’s. 
thorough mastery of his subject and complete conviction of 
its truth. Even in those parts of his theory which others 
will feel to be the most astounding, he proceeds with a step,, 
as calm and assured, as if he were dealing only with uni- 
versal and necessary truths. 

His theory commences, like most reeent cosmogonies, 
with the nebular hypothesis of Laplace. This hypothesis, 
which Laplace gives with great diffidence, as a mere con- 
jecture, our author. puts forward with the utmost confi- 
dence, declaring that “it is impossible for a candid mind to 
refrain from giving it a cordial reception.” That he him- 
self has however but a confused and imperfect comprehen- 
sion of it, is perfectly apparent. We propose to give @ 
condensed statement of his account of the primitive condi- 
tion of matter, and the successive changes it has undergone, 
although any attempt to abridge it must necessarily deprive 
it of much of its force. The plausibility which the author 
has succeeded in imparting to this theory depends very 
much upon the cumulative force of a number of particu- 
lars, no one of which possesses much weight when taken 
by itself. 

The region of infinite space is supposed to have been 
originally occupied with matter exceedingly diffused, and 
intensely heated, termed nebulous matter. Whether this 
matter be created or self-existent, whether its properties 
are to be considered as inherent, or derived ahextra, seems 
to us of small moment to one who adopts the other parts of 
the theory set forth in this work. It is but just however 
to state that the author, though at the expense of his logi- 
cal’ consistency, refers’ the properties of the “ Fire-Mist’’ 
from which he builds the universe, to the will of a design- 
ing Creator. Through the action of the active properties 
with which this primitive matter was endowed, all subse- 
quent forms and modes of being, organic as well as inor- 
ganic, suns, planets, satellites, vegetables, animals, and man 
himself, are supposed to have been evolved by mechanical 
laws, without any interference of the will of the Creator. 
The great law of creation is that of development, in obe- 
dience to which matter, under certain favourable condi- 
flons, passes spontaneously from one form into another, 
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generating systems of worlds, with all their different orders 
of inhabitants. 

In the first instance nuclei are established at different 
points in the nebulous mass, around which the neighbour- 
ing matter is condensed by the attraction of gravitation. 
How these nuclei are formed, in the present state of our 
knowledge of nebulous matter, we cannot determine; but 
supposing them to be established, we can see how the at- 
traction towards the centres should detach large masses of 
nebulous matter. And when these masses are detached, 
the same force which has separated them, our author con- 
tends, will have given them a rotatory motion upon an axis. 
He refers us for illustration of this point to “a well known 
law in physics that when fluid matter collects toward or 
meets in a centre, it establishes a rotatory motion; see mi- 
nor results of this law in the whirlwind and the whirlpool 
—nay, on so humble a scale as the water sinking through 
the aperture of a funnel.”? This is one of many proofs 
which might be gathered from this book, that the author’s 
acquaintance with science is extensive rather than accurate. 
He is continually at fault when he attempts to pass from 
the final results of scientific research and deal with the first 
principles involved. The rotatory motions of wind and 
water which he adduces in this instance have no relation 
to the matter in hand. They are produced by a hiatus and 
a pressure a tergo, and can of course shed no light upon 
the method by which a similar motion might have been 
established in a nebulous mass of homogeneous matter ac- 
ted upon by a simple force. ‘The most elementary knowl- 
edge of the doctrine of central forces would have been suf- 
ficient to prove to him that no single force acting upon the 
particles of an isolated mass of matter could communicate 
to them a rotatory motion. In such a mass a curvilinear 
motion must necessarily be the resultant of a tangential im- 
pulse and a central force. The single force of gravitation 
could give origin only to a rectilineal motion towards the 
centre, unless the particles were at the same time attracted 
by some neighbouring patch of nebulous’ matter. This 
mistake does not indeed vitiate the author’s theory, but it 
detracts from the simplicity, which is one of its chief re- 
commendations, inasmuch as two forces must necessarily 
be assigned to perform the work whichshe ascribes to one ; 
or a perfectly arbitrary hypothesis must be a8sumed of the 
relative size and collocation of different nebulous masses 
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that their mutual interactions may account for the result. 

The rotation having been established there is generated 
a tendency in the rotating mass to throw off its outward 
portions. The least excess of the centrifugal force, thus 
generated, over the central force, would separate the outer 
parts of the mass which would be left as a ring round the 
central body, revolving with the same velocity that the 
whole mass possessed at the moment of separation. This 
process might be successively repeated, until the mass had 
attained its utmost limit of condensation. The excess of 
the centrifugal force, through which this separation takes 
place, is supposed to be due to the agency of heat. 

The condensation of a nebulous mass around its centre 
is attended by refrigeration, under which the outer parts 
acquire a solidity which begins to resist the attractive force. 
The condensation of the central mass, in the meantime, 
going on, a point is at length reached at which it shrinks 
away from its outer crust, which is left, like Saturn’s rings, 
revolving around it. 

These rings, unless they are composed of matter perfect- 
ly or nearly uniform would necessarily break into several 
masses, the largest one of which would attract the others 
into itself. The whole mass would then take on a spheri- 
cal form, and become a planet revolving round the sun, 
and upon its ownaxis, The rotatory motion of this planet 
might, in turn, throw off one or more rings, which by a 
similar process would become transformed into satellites, 
having a three-fold motion on their own axes, around the 
planet, and with it around the sun. 

Such was the genesis of our solar system, which shows 
in the different bodies composing it, all the variations, with 
one exception, which this law of construction was capable 
of producing. It contains some planets, which when 
thrown off were too much solidified, or from other circum- 
stances so conditioned that they throw off no outer crust, 
and are therefore without satellites, while others are at- 
tended by these secondary products of the centrifugal force, 
in varying numbers. And again, in the space between 
Mars and Jupiter, where Kepler, listening only to the har- 
mohies of the system, which as he expresses it, «he had 
stolen from the golden vases of the Egyptians” had pro- 
phesied the discovery of a planet, we have in the four aste- 
roids an instance, which might have been expected some- 
umes to occur, in which the different portions into which 
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the planetary ring broke up were so situated that no one 
of them absorbed the others, and hence each became a se- 
parate minor planet. In the two rings of Saturn we are 
also presented with a case of what might rarely happen, in 
which the particles of matter composing the separated crust 
were so uniform, that it remained entire instead of breaking 
up into satellites. These varieties, inasmuch as they lie 
within the possibilities of the hypothesis, are deemed a 
confirmation of its truth. So also another apparently ano- 
malous construction, that of solar systems embracing two 
or more suns, many of which are visible in our firmament, 
is supposed to render support to the hypothesis which at 
first sight it seems to threaten. Some of the double stars 
are found by careful observation to revolve around each 
other in ellipses, and hence it is fair to infer that they all 
do. A system of this kind would therefore be generated, 
precisely like ours, if there were given at the outset two or 
more nuclei, instead of one, in the diffused nebulous mass. 

At this point the author again stumbles in referring the 
genesis of the motions in such a system to the same law 
which sometimes produces two or more neighbouring 
whirlpool dimples upon the face of a river. “These fan- 
tastic eddies, which the musing poet will sometimes 
watch abstractedly for an hour, little thinking of the law 
which produces and connects them, are an illustration of 
the wonders of binary and ternary solar systems.”’” We 
must be permitted to say that the musing poet is much 
more profitably employed upon the whirling dance of these 
fantastic eddies, than the thinking philosopher, unless he 
thinks to better purpose. The one, in the subjective law 
which determines his musing, reaches a reality, while the 
other in his scientific search after the actual law of produc- 
tion, finds only a shadow.* 


* Another amusing illustration of the carelessness of the author, to call it 
by no harsher name, is found on p, 24, where he informs us that “ the tear 
that falls from caildhood’s cheek is globular, through the efficacy of the same 
law of mutual attraction of particles which made the sun and planets round.” 
Why did he not add that the soap-bubble preserved its spherical form from 
the action of the same cause which determines Saturn’s ring? The attraction 
of gravitation has as much to do in the case of the bubble as of the tear, that 
is it has nothing to do with determining the peculiar form of either, that form 
being due to the superficial action of the particles. Familiar illustrations of 
ultimate scientific principles are dangerous things In the hands of one who 
allows himself to think and speak loosely. , 

We find on p. 28 a still grosser error. “ A chemist, we are told, can reckon 
with considerable precision what additional amount of heat would be required 
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This error of the author, however, affects his hypothesis 
only so far as its simplicity is concerned. He has, beyond 
all question, erred in supposing that he could generate the 
motions of a solar system, whether with one or more suns, 
simply by postulating in addition to the other conditions, 
the property of gravitation in the particles of nebulous mat- 
ter. His postulates thus far are, diffused masses of nebulous 
matter fillmg immense portions of space; this matter intense- 
ly heated and endowed witha tendency to throw off its heat 
under the process of condensation ; the origination, in some 
unknown way, of nuclei or centres of condensation at dif- 
ferent points in these nebulous masses; and lastly the ex- 
istence of a property in virtue of which the particles of this 
matter mutually attract each other in the inverse ratio of 
the square of the distance. These postulates though by no 
means distinctly put forth, are all embraced in the hypo- 
thesis, and it is therefore a matter of comparatively small 
moment that the error which we have pointed out renders 
an additional one necessary. But it tends to weaken our 
confidence in one who offers himself as our guide in tracing 
out the vestiges of creation, when we find him stumbling 
at the outset among the first elementary principles of phy- 
sical science. Nor ishe always consistent with himself. It 
has been seen that the hypothesis which he is expounding 
demands that the condensation of the nebulous mass should 
be accompanied by a process of cooling, so that Uranus, 
the outermost planet, was formed when the heat of the 
matter composing our system was at the greatest, and Mer- 
cury when it was at the least. This, the author supposes, 
will account for the decreasing specific gravity of the plan- 
ets as we recede from the sun. The outer planets having 
been thrown off when, in consequence of the greater heat 
of the mass, its particles were more diffused, would of 
necessity be lighter than those that were subsequently de- 
tached. The greater heat too which these distant planets 
retain, he thinks, may be sufficient to compensate for the 
smallness of the portion which they receive from the sun’s 


to vaporise all the water of our globe—how much more to disengage the oxy- 
gen which is diffused in nearly a proportion of one-half throughout its solids ; 
and finally how much more would be required to cause the whole to become 
vaporiform, which we may consider equivalent to its being restored to its 
original nebulous state.” This confusion of vapour with nebulous matter is a 
blunder too gross to have escaped a mind accustomed to accurate babits of 
thinking. The conception which the necessities of the hypothesis compel us 
to form of nebulous matter is as unlike to vapour, as it is to granite. 
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rays. And yet in immediate connection with this exposi- 
tion he asks, “ where, meanwhile, is the heat once diffused 
through the system, over and above what remains in the 
planets. May we not rationally presume it to have gone 
to constitute that luminous envelope of the sun, in which 
his warmth-giving power is now held to reside? It could 
not be destroyed—it cannot be supposed to have gone off 
into space—it must have simply been reserved to constitute 
at the last, a means of sustaining the many operations of 
which the planets were destined to be the theatre.’ We 
cannot understand why this heat may not be supposed to 
have passed off into space,—and still less can we compre- 
hend how it can have passed to the sun, when, by the hy- 
pothesis, the genesis of the sun with its attendant planets 
and satellites is to be explained by the continual escape of 
heat from the contracting mass. We see signalized here 
the extreme, unscientific haste with which the author fre- 
quently leaps to his conclusions, In the first instance he 
asks, whether we may not presume that the escaped heat 
has gone to constitute the luminous atmosphere of the sun, 
the proper answer to which would be, certainly not, unless 
we presume at the same time that the whole ground-work 
of the hypothesis, as expounded up to the very sentence 
preceding this, has disappeared. And then he passes with- 
out assigning any reason except the statement of two alter- 
natives, which are by no means exhaustive of the possibil- 
ities of the case, to the peremptory conclusion, that this heat 
must have been reserved to constitute a magazine at the 
centre for the use of the system. But how reserved, and 
where ? and how gathered around the sun after the cooling 
process had reached its limit ? 

A like gross inconsistency appears in his attempt to ex- 
plain the apparent condition of the moon. The character- 
istics of the moon’s surface forbid the idea that it is at pre- 
sent a theatre of life like the earth, but the author warns us 
against drawing the inference that it never can become so. 
«The moon may be only in the earlier stage of the pro- 
gress through which the earth has already gone... . Seas 
may yet fill the profound hollows of the surface—an atmos- 
phere may spread over the whole.” _The rugged state of 
the moon is thus to [be explained by the earlier stage of 
growth at which this body now is as compared with the 
earth. But it has been seen that the hypothesis requires 
that the moon should have been thrown off long before the 
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earth had contracted to its present dimensions; and on the 
page but one preceding this we find it stated that « the time 
intervening between the formation of the moon and the 
earth’s diminution to its present size was probably one of 
those vast sums in which astronomy deals so largely, but 
which the mind altogether fails to grasp.” “In accounting 
for the invariable size and temperature of the earth, he 
again betrays his ignorance of the elementary truths of 
physical science, “The central heat,’’? he says, “has for 
ages reached a fixed point, at which it will probably re- 
main forever, as the non-conducting quality of the cool 
crust absolutely prevents it from suffering any diminution.” 
It is true that there is no ‘process of shrinking now going 
on in our globe, which we have any means of detecting. 
A very slight diminution of the diameter would affect the 
diurnal revolution of our globe, and it is demonstrable that 
the time of this revolution has not varied the three hun- 
dredth part of a second for the last two thousand years. 
And yet the hypothesis of the author would seem to require 
that the continual escape of heat from the central fires of 
the earth should lead to a still further condensation of its 
mass. This diffculty he meets, with sufficient boldness, by 
denying any degree of conducting power to the earth’s crust 4 
so that all the heat which existed within when the surface 
acquired, ages ago, this marvellous power, has been retained 
ever since, and is now imprisoned beyond all hope of es- 
cape. There cannot be many of our readers who need the 
information that this non-conducting quality of the crust is 
a pure fiction, If the crust be impervious to heat why is it 
that after we have reached, at the depth of some sixty or 
eighty feet, the region of invariable temperature, we find 
the heat increasing upon us with every foot tnat we de- 
scend? It is indeed true that the crust has a very low con- 
ducting power. Only a few years since Mairan and Baill 

agreed in making the amount of heat received from the in- 
terior of the globe to be, in summer twenty-nine times, and 
in winter four hundred times that received from the sun; 
a calculation which gave promise of a speedy congelation 
from the rapid dissipation of the internal heat. But Baron 
Fourier succeeded in proving that the thermometric effect of 
the central heat upon the surface of the globe did not exceed 
the thirtieth part of a degree of the centigrade thermometer. 
The author of the Vestiges of Creation, however, is the 
first philosopher who has ventured to affirm that there is 
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absolutely no escape of heat from the interior, and to assign 
as the reason the non-conducting quality of the crust. If 
the interior of the earth is, as many considerations would 
lead us to suppose, in an incandescent state, there can be 
no doubt that a portion, however small, of its heat must 
escape and fly off into space. The unshrinking dimensions 
of the earth, which would seem to be in opposition to this 
conclusion, might be better accounted for by supposing that 
the contraction in some of the elements of the mass, due to 
this loss of heat, was balanced by an equivalent expansion 
of others in passing from a liquid to a solid state; or in 
many other ways, rather than by denying that any heat is 
lost, and assigning for it a purely fanciful reason. 

It ought to be stated, in justice to Laplace, that !the 
author of this work has, in many respects, misapprehended 
his nebular hypothesis ; and that objections therefore may 
be justly taken against his statement of it, which would 
not lie against it in the form given to it by its proposer. 
The method by which he explains the shelling off of plan- 
ets and satellites, through the hardening of the outer sur- 
face and the resistance thus opposed to the attractive force 
of the interior mass, is absurd upon its very face and ut- 
terly insufficient for the explanation of the facts of the case. 
Admitting the action of the principles stated as ruling the 
case, a spherical shell would be separated, and not an an- 
nular ring. The author confounds these together, speak- 
ing in one sentence of the separation of “the solidifying 
crust,’ and in the next terming this crust “ a detached ring;’’ 
not only without any explanation of the manner in which 
the spherical shell has become transformed into a circular 
band, but apparently without any idea that he is speaking 
of two very different things. Into this difficulty he has 
been betrayed by introducing the comparative solidification 
of the crust as the cause of the separation. This separa- 
tion is effected, according to Laplace’s hypothesis, not by 
the hardening of the surface, but by the accumulation of 
matter in the equatorial region. In a fluid body revolving 
upon an axis, the matter would be heaped up at the equa- 
tor; and the centrifugal force of the outer portion of the 
protruding belt thus formed being greater than of any other 
portion of the mass, a point would at length be reached at 
which there would be an exact equilibrium between this 
force and the central attraction. An annular ring would 
then be separated, which might, as in the case of Saturn’s 
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rings, remain entire, or break up and re-unite in a satellite, 
It would be an easy matter to multiply these special crit- 
icisms until the reader would be abundantly satisfied, that 
whatever may be the merits of the nebular hypothesis as 
expounded by Laplace, in the hands of this author it is 
hopelessly encumbered with absurdities and contradictions. 
If this hypothesis admitted of no better statement and de- 
fence, we should be compelled to dismiss it at once as one 
of the hasty, vague guesses so often made by unauthorized 
intruders upon the scientific domain, But we are willing, 
so far as this part of his work is concerned, to substitute 
the sage conjecture of Laplace, for his blundering guess. 
We proceed, under the guidance of the author, to trace 
out the vestiges of creation as they are found upon our 
own globe. The earth when first separated from the solar 
mass filled the moon’s orbit, its diameter being sixty times 
as great as at present. At that time it occupied twenty- 
nine and a half days in rotating upon its axis. After throw- 
ing off the moon it continued to shrink and cool, until it 
became stationary at its present dimensions. At this period 
the outer crust was a crystalline rock, such as granite, which 
was the condition into which the great bulk of the solids 
of the earth passed from their nebulous state. At the same 
time water was condensed from the atmosphere, and cov- 
ered the crystalline mass with seas and oceans. These 
seas, in consequence of the unevenness of the crystalline 
surface occasioned by local inequalities in the cooling of 
the substance, were of enormous depth, some of them not 
less than a hundred miles, however much more. A pro- 
cess of disintegration would, under these circumstances, 
commence, which would be quickened by the great heat 
of the water. The matter thus disintegrated would be 
carried off and deposited in the neighbouring depths, thus 
giving origin to the earliest stratified rocks, which are com- 
posed of the same materials as the original granite, but in 
new forms and combinations. These sedimentary rocks 
have not been permitted to remain in their original posi- 
tion. The pressure of the melted mass below has protru- 
ded them up in inclined strata, and in many cases the gran- 
ite in a state of fusion has forced itself through and cooled 
in irregular masses. As yet there are found no traces of 
organic life, but these appear when we arrive at the next 
series of rocks. The oldest remains are of zoophytes, mol- 
lusea, and fishes. Later in the history of the earth, and 
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separated by an immense period from the preceding forma- 
tion, for all these successive vestiges of creation are sup- 
posed to be at a vast remove from each other, land plants 
and animals begin to appear. As the earth itself under- 
goes its series of transformations, a corresponding change 
takes place in the prevalent forms of life. New animals 
are found when a new condition of things appears adap- 
ted to their support. While through vast periods in which 
a thousand years were but as one day, changes were slowly 
wrought .by the combined action of air, water, and fire, 
upon the surface of the earth, whenever any new pabulum 
of life was elaborated, a new race of animals appeared 
with organs fitted to the existing condition of things. Most 
of these races became extinct, as the progress of change 
unfitted the earth for their abode, and left in their fossil re- 
mains the data for this primeval history. The author tra- 
ces these successive changes up to the point at which the 
jand and sea having come into their present relations, and 
the former having acquired, in its principal continents, the 
necessary irregularity of surface, the earth became fitted 
for the occupancy of a tenant equipped like man. 

This part of the work, like the account of the nebular 
hypothesis, is full of blunders. The author writes as if he 
had been ata geological feast, and come away with the 
scraps. The most recent discoveries are strangely blended 
with antiquated blunders, crude hypotheses are mingled 
with facts, and bold, unqualified assertions are made for 
which we have not one particle of evidence. It would be 
easy to sustain each of these charges by abundant specifi- 
cations, but to go over the geological argument in detail 
would occupy more space than we can devote to the sub- 
ject, and we hope to give sufficient evidence, without this, 
of the unsoundness of the author’s hypothesis, and of his 
incompetency to deal with a scientific subject. 

Thus far we have only the ordinary speculations of re- 
cent geologists, in accordance with which the matter com- 
posing the universe, in virtue of properties inherent, or orl 
ginally implanted in it without any action Upon it from 
without, is supposed to have passed through successive 
changes until it has reached its present form. But we now 
arrive at a startling peculiarity in this author’s hypothesis, 
his account of the origin and development of vegetable 
and animal life. His position is, in brief, that life, in all its 
forms and with all its endowments, is evolved through the 
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action of mechanical and chemical causes. The funda- 
mental form of organic being is supposed to be a globule, 
having a new globule forming within itself, by which it is 
in time discharged, and which is again followed by another 
and another in endless succession. The production of this 
globule is a purely chemical process, which may be any 
day discovered and repeated in the laboratory. But the 
rudimental vesicle, which is the simplest form of organiza- 
tion, not only propagates itself, it gives birth also to the 
next higher grade of being. There is an inherent'tendency 
in matter, working itself out through mechanical and chem- 
ical laws, to ascend from the inorganic to the organic, and 
then through successive degrees of organization from the 
lowest to the highest. The most complex form of vegeta- 
ble life was evolved in a direct line of natural succession, 
from the simplest,—the most perfect vegetable besides per- 
petuating its own type, gave birth to the rudest animal, 
and each form of animal life again evolved a form superior 
to itself until the appearance of man, the foremost of ani- 
mals, arrested as yet the progress of improvement. But 
we have no good reason to conclude that this process is 
consummated. The present race suits the existing condi- 
tion of our planet,—but the world is undergoing changes 
which may make it a fitting field of action for a higher 
race than the rude and impulsive one which now inhabit 
it. There then may be occasion for a nobler type of hu- 
manity, which shall complete the zoological circle on this 
planet, and realize some of the dreams of the purest spirits 
of the present race.”’ 

The genealogy of man extends thus in a direct line back 
to the original nebulous matter of which the universe was 
composed. All his attributes of body and of mind are so 
many modifications of matter, produced without any ex- 
traneous interference, by the regular operation of natural 
causes, Thought is but the highest form as yet known to 
us of the same substance which in its rudest form composed 
the nebulous masses of infinite space; and the passage 
from one of these states to another, was effected solely by 
the inherit qualities of matter. What further capabilities 
of matter may be now lying dormant, it is impossible to 
say. The great law of development, in obedience to which 
the universe has passed from a chaotic state to its present 
ordered forms and motions, has not yet completed its work. 
New heavens and a new earth, with new races of beings 
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fitted to occupy them, may be contained within the unde- 
veloped capacities of the present order of things. The uni- 
verse, with its organic as well as inorganic forms, has 
reached its present state, and will pass on through all future 
changes, without any creative act or guiding control on the 
part of its Maker. When created, it was created complete 
in itself. 

In support of the hypothesis that the organic world has 
been created, as the author expresses it, by law, or in other 
words, that it has been successively evolved by the opera- 
tion of natural causes from the primitive form of matter, 
we have, in the first place, the analogy of the inorganic 
world. We have evidence that different solar systerns, 
with their suns, planets, and satellites, have been built up 
and set in motion through the inherent qualities of matter, 
without the aid of any directing intelligence. In like man- 
ner we see that our globe has passed spontaneously through 
successive changes of state, in each of which it has been 
tenanted by such forms of vegetable and animal life as it 
was fitted to support. As the construction of the earth, 
and the different changes it has undergone, are the result 
of natural laws, why should we not suppose that the con- 
temporaneous changes in the organic world were produced 
in like manner? “Why should we suppose that the au- 
gust Being who brought all these countless worlds into 
form by the simple establishment of a natural principle 
flowing from his mind, was to interfere personally and 
specially on every occasion when a new shell-fish or rep- 
tile was to be ushered into existence on one of these worlds ? 
Surely this idea is too ridiculous to be for a moment enter- 
tained.”’ 

A presumption having been thus established in favour 
of an organic creation by law, the author proceeds to in- 
quire whether science can furnish any facts to confirm it. 
Such facts he thinks he has found, though he admits that 
they are comparatively few and scattered. The character 
of some of these facts shows strongly the difficulty under 
which he felt himself to labour in this part of the subject. 
Crystallization, we are told, is confessedly a phenomenon 
of inorganic matter, and its forms have a mimic resem- 
blance, in some instances beautifully complete, to vegetable 
forms.* Electricity also, in its passage, leaves behind it 


® Under this head the author gives without authority, but we suppose from 
Brande’s Journal, an account of the old and now repudiated experiment of 
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marks which resemble, in the positive direction, the ramifi- 
cations of a tree, and in the negative, the bulbous or the 
spreading root. “A plant thus appears as a thing formed 
on the basis of a natural electrical operation—the brush 
realized.”’ This argument of course admits of no reply. 
There is no reasoning against a metaphor. We should as 
soon think of attempting to refute the man who declared 
that he had such a cold in his head that it froze the water 
with which he washed his face. There can be no surer 
mark of an unphilosophical mind than this hasty grasping 
after vague analogies, 

In collecting his few and scattered facts in support of his 
hypothesis, the author next adduces the production of urea 
and alantoin by artificial means, and infers hence the possi- 
bility of forming in the laboratory all the principles of ve- 
getable and animal life. It is also ascertained that the 
basis of all vegetable and animal substances consists of 
nucleated cells, that is cells or globules having a granule 
within them. All nutriment is converted into such cells 
before the process of assimilation ; the tissues are formed 
from them: the ovum is originally only a cell with a con- 
tained granule. “So that allanimated nature may be said 
to be based on this mode of origin, the fundamental form 
of organic being is. a globule, having a new globule form- 
ing within itself, by which it is in time discharged.”? If 
then these globules could be produced artificially from in- 
organic elements, the possibility of the commencement of 
animated creation by the ordinary laws of nature might be 
considered as established. “Now it was given out some 
years ago by a French physiologist, that globules could be 
produced in albumen by electricity. If, therefore these 
globules be identical with the cells which are now held to 
be reproductive, it might be said that the production of 
albumen by artificial means is the only step in the process 
wanting.’ We must leave all comment upon this conclu- 
sion to the inimitable Touchstone ; “your If is the only 
true philosopher: much virtue in If.”’ 

The next class of facts upon which the author relies are 
those which go to support the doctrine of spontaneous, or 
as he terms it, aboriginal generation. This doctrine, ex- 
ploded for many years, has been recently revived, and is of 
course warmly espoused by the author of the treatise un- * 
der review. In support of it he contends that animalcules 
and vegetable mould may be produced under circumstances 
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that exclude the presence of ova or seeds. Entozoa, or in- 
ternal parasitic animals are also found within the viscera 
of other animals, where it is impossible that the living ani- 
mal or the ova of such as are oviparous, could have been 
conveyed through the blood-vessels. How can their exis- 
tence be accounted for, except upon the hypothesis of their 
spontaneous generation? Andstill further, organic life has 
actually been produced in the laboratory. Mr. Crosse, in 
the course of some experiments made a few years since, 
had occasion to pass a current of electricity through a sat- 
urated solution of silicate of potash, when he observed to 
his surprise insects appearing at one of the poles of the bat- 
tery. He repeated the experiment with nitrate of copper, 
with the same result. Discouraged by the reception his 
experiments met with, he discontinued them; but they 
were subsequently repeated, with precisely similar results 
by Mr. Weekes, of Sandwich. Here then we have an in- 
stance in which an organized being has been produced by 
the operation of natural laws from inorganic elements. It 
is true this creature of the laboratory was but a microscope 
insect, but it is sufficient to decide the question of the abori- 
ginal creation of a living organism. 

This experiment will doubtless have all the force claimed 
for it by the author in its bearing upon his system, with all 
who can receive his interpretation of it. There is no ques- 
tion about the facts of the case. These no doubt occurred 
precisely as related by Messrs. Crosse and Weekes. That 
is, animalcular insects of the acarus kind, appeared in the 
different solutions through which an electric current was 
passed. The only question is respecting the proper inter- 
pretation of these facts. The author contends that it was a 
true creation of organic life from inorganic elements. This 
interpretation is favoured by the fact that the experiment 
was made by two independent observers, and in both cases 
resulted in the production of a hitherto unknown insect: 
that every precaution was taken by distilling the water, 
heating the substance of the silicate, and baking the wood 
of the apparatus, to destroy any ova which they might con- 
tain, and the atmosphere was effectually excluded during 
the course of the experiment ; that one of the solutions em- 
ployed, nitrate of copper, is a deadly poison and would 
have destroyed therefore the vitality of any ova which 
might be contained in it. In reply to this we remark, that 
Mr, Crosse’s experiments have been repeated by others, 
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and without success in every instance except that of Mr. 
Weekes, a name known as yet to science only through this 
dubious experiment. The insect produced, instead of being 
a new one, is only a hitherto undescribed variety, among 
myriads, of a well-known species. The nitrate of copper 
could not be expected to destroy the ovum, if the insect 
lived in it; andsome species of the acarus are known to be 
so tenacious of life that they will live in boiling water, and 
in alcohol. These experiments moreover occupied several 
weeks, in one case, eleven months, for their completion. 
It seems to us much more rational to suppose that notwith- 
standing the precautions taken to destroy and then to ex- 
clude the ova of the insect, some of them lived through the 
heat applied for their destruction, or gained access after- 
ward, during the long course of the experiment, than that a 
result was produced not only perfectly novel, but in palpa- 
ble contradiction to every other experiment upon the law 
of cause and effect. That a living being should be pro- 
duced by mechanical causes acting upon inorganic matter, 
is not only a “novelty in science,” without any kindred or 
relative phenomena lying in the same direction, but it is 
opposed to the whole body of our positive knowledge. 
That organic life can be produced only by organic life, is a 
law of nature generalized from innumerable instances. 
There is no law which rests upon a more general induc- 
tion. It may possibly be found hereafter that this is but a 
particular case of some more general law, but no eandid or 
philosophical mind, will be prepared to abandon it for such 
experiments as those of Messrs. Crosse and Weekes. To 
invalidate it upon such slender and doubtful ground, be- 
trays a hasty credulity or an over-anxious zeal to support 
a foregone conclusion, utterly inconsistent with a philoso- 
phical mind. The truth is, Mr. Crosse’s manufacture of 
insects was one of those blunders of the laboratory, of 
which like instances are not wanting, in which the result 
was hastly announced before it had been subjected toa 
sufficiently careful scrutiny. It has been rejected by every 
man of science in both hemispheres, and we suspect that 
Mr. Crosse himself laid aside his creative battery, not be- 
cause of the unfavourable reception given to his discovery 
by the scientific public, but because he himself became sat- 
isfied of its unsoundness and was glad to abandon it as 
speedily and quietly as possible. We know nothing of his 
merits save from this one essay, but if he possesses any scien- 
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tific claims, as we are rather disposed to think he may from 
his hasty abandonment of this experiment, he will hardly 
thank the author of the Vestiges of Creation for dragging 
it forth from the obscurity into which it was passing, and 
placing it in the foreground of his theory. 

The passage from inorganic matter to organized forms, 
having been thus accounted for, the author proceeds to ex- 
plain and defend his theory of the progressive development 
of superior from inferior forms of being. There is an obvi- 
ous gradation among the families of the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms from the simple lichen and animalcule up to 
the highest order of dicotyledonous trees and the mammalia, 
Though this gradation does not ascend uniformly along a 
single line upon which all forms of life can be regularly 
placed, yet it is incontestable that there are general ap- 
pearances of a scale beginning with the simple and ascend- 
ing to the complex. However different the external forms 
of animals, it is very remarkable that they are all but vari- 
ations of a fundamental plan, which can be traced through 
the whole as a basis. Starting from the primeval germ 
which is the representative of a particular order of full- 
grown animals, we find all others to be merely advances 
from that type, with the extension of endowments and mod- 
ifications of forms which are required in each particular 
case. Different organs are found to fulfil analogous pur- 
poses in different animals, Thus the mammalia breathe 
by lungs, the fishes by gills. In mammifers the gills exist 
and act at an early stage of the foetal state, but afterwards 
go back and appear no more, while the lungs are developed; 
while in fishes, on the other hand, the gills only are fully de- 
veloped, and the lungs appear only in the rudimentary form 
ofan air-bladder. In many instances, too, a particular struc- 
ture is found advanced to a certain point in a particular set 
of animals, as feet in the serpent tribe, although of no use, 
put being carried a little forward becomes useful in the 
next set of animals in the scale. Such are the undeveloped 
mammae of the male human being. One species thus hints 
at or prophesies another higher on the scale. The higher 
also often bears traces of the lower from which it has come. 
Thus the os coccygis in man is neither more nor less than 
the bones of a tail, or as our author phrases it, a caudal ex- 
tremity, existing in an undeveloped state. : 

But the most interesting class of facts connected with the 
laws of organic development yet remain. It has been 
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found that each animal passes in the course of its germinal 
history through a series of changes resembling the perma- 
nent forms of the various orders of animals inferior to it in 
the scale. 

« Thus, for instance, an insect, standing at the head of the artie- 
ulated animals, is, in the larva state, a true annelid, or worm, the 
annelida being the lowest in the same class. The embryo of a crab 
resembles the perfect animal of the inferior order myriapoda, and 
passes through all the forms of transition which characterize the in- 
termediate tribes of crustacea. The frog, for some time after its 
birth, is a fish with external gills, and other organs fitting it for an 
aquatic life, all of which are changed as it advances to maturity, 
and becomes a land animal. The mammifer only passes through 
still more stages, according to its higher place in the scale. Nor is 
man himself exempt from this law. His first form is that which is 
permanent in the animalcule. His organization gradually passes 
through conditions generally resembling a-fish, a reptile, a bird, and 
the lower mammalia, before it attains its specific maturity. At one 
of the last stages of his fetal career, he exhibits an intermaxillary 
bone, which is characteristic of the perfect ape; this is suppressed, 
and he may then be said to take leave of the simial type, and be- 
come a true human creature. Even, as we shall see, the varieties 
of his race are represented in the progressive development of an 
individual of the highest, before we see the adult Caucasian, the 
highest point yet attained in the animal scale.” 

Thus the brain of man resembles in the early stage of 
foetal growth the form which is permanent in the fish. It 
then passes successively through stages which represent the 
brain of the reptile, the bird, the mammalia, until it finally 
takes on a form which transcends them all, and becomes 
the brain of man. The heart also passes through a simi- 
lar set of changes, in which it seems to rehearse the history 
of the process by which through a series of ages it has be- 
come transformed from the heart of an animalcule to that 
of a man. 

We are thus led to the supposition that the first step in 
the creation of life was a chemico-electric operation by 
which simple germinal vesicles were produced, and that 
there was then a progress from the simplest forms of being 
to the next more complicated, and this, through the ordi- 
hary process of generation. It is true indeed that what 
we ordinarily see of nature would lead us to suppose that 
each species invariably produces its like. But our obser- 
vation of nature covers but a limited period. The time 
that has elapsed since the appearance of man upon this 
planet, is but a small fraction of the geological periods 
which preceded his birth. The law that like produces its 
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like, is in all probability only.a partial generalization which 
would give place to a higher law upon a broader induction. 
We may borrow an illustration here from the celebrated 
calculating engine of Mr. Babbage. This machine is so 
constructed that while in motion it will present successively 
to the eye of the observer, a series of numbers proceeding 
according to certain laws. The machine may be so ad- 
justed that the numbers shall follow each other according 
to a regular law up to any assignable point, and then the 
next number shall vary from the law, which shall be re- 
stored again in the succeeding one, Thus it may present 
in succession the natural numbers up to the one hundred 
millionth term, the next term shall depart from this order, 
and the next return to it again. The observer who should 
watch the operation of this machine would surely conclude 
that the law which governed it was the series of natural 
numbers. The space for the induction of this law may be 
made of any assignable extent; it may be made to include 
as many particular instances as there have been of the pro- 
duction of organized beings since the observation of man 
commenced ; and yet it is found that this law, instead of 
being the governing idea of the machine, is but a partial 
expression of the method of its operation. So it may be 
in nature. Though each vegetable and animal brings forth 
only after its kind, so far as our observation has extended, 
yet through immense periods, such as geology deals with, 
it is probable that one species gave birth to a different and 
higher one. The gestation of a single organism is the 
work but of a few days, weeks, or months; but the gesta- 
tion, so to speak, of a whole creation is a matter probably 
involving enormous periods of time. “All that we can 
properly infer therefore from the apparently invariable pro- 
duction of like by like, is, that such is the ordinary proce- 
dure of nature in the time immediately passing before our 
eyes. Mr. Babbage’s illustration powerfully suggests that 
this ordinary procedure may be subordinate to a higher 
law which only permits it for a time, and in proper season 
interrupts and changes uty? iad 
As we do not wish to recur again to this mechanical il- 
lustration, we interrupt our account of the author’s system 
to make a passing comment upon It. — The introduction of 
this illustration for the purpose to which it is applied, is of 
itself enough to settle his standing asa philosopher. A 
man of true genius and of high attainments may some- 
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times blunder, but this is such a blunder as no mind accus- 
tomed to that accuracy of movement without which truth 
can never be discovered, though it may be occasionally 
stumbled upon, could by possibility have made. It is not 
by those who fight thus uncertainly, as one beating the air, 
that the cause of sound philosophy is to beadvanced. In 
Mr. Babbage’s machine, the effects produced are all alike, 
so far as causation is concerned in their production. Cer- 
tain numbers are presented to the eye, marked upon dial 
plates, moved by wheels which are themselves set in mo- 
tion by the action of a spring or weight. The numbers 
presented have no read differences from each other ; they 
are distinguished by certain abstract relations which the 
mind establishes among them. When the varying term is 
presented, the read effect produced is precisely akin to all 
that have gone before it. And yet this is brought forward 
to prove that the law by which monkeys produce monkeys, 
may be only a particular instance of a more general law in 
accordance with which at the end of some immense period 
a monkey may produce a man. Let us suppose that while 
watching Mr. Babbage’s machine, presenting to us succes- 
sive numbers by the revolution of its plates, we should 
suddenly see one of those plates resolving itself into types, 
and these types arranging themselves in the order of a page 
of the Paradise Lost, or even of the Vestiges of Creation, 
is there any man in his senses who would not immediately 
conclude that some new cause was now at work? Thear- 
gument drawn from this illustration is really too absurd for 
refutation. Its fallacy lies upon the surface. And it is by 
such considerations that men are to be persuaded to ex- 
change the well-settled faith of ages for the great law of 
development ! : 

The law of development, the author contends, is still 
daily seen at work, though the effects produced are some- 
what less than a transition from species to species. Thus 
bees, when they have lost their queen, manufacture a new 
one by simply changing the conditions of the larva, so that 
it shall give birth to the insect in sixteen instead of twenty 
days. The same embryo will become a female, a neuter, 
or a male, according as it remains sixteen, twenty or twen- 
ty-four days in the larva state. Another instance, approach- 
ing more nearly to the production of a new species, is found 
in the changes which different tribes of the human family 
undergo from a change in their physical conditions. Poor 
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diet and other hardships will in course of time produce a 
prominence of the jaws, a recession and diminution of the 
cranium, and an elongation and attenuation of the limbs ; 
and on the other hand, these peculiarities will disappear 
under favorable treatment. These facts fall indeed far 
short of the transmutation of species. But there is one re- 
ported case in which this has been effected in the vegeta- 
ble world. It is said that whenever oats, sown at the usual 
time, are kept cropped down during summer and autumn, 
and allowed to remain over winter, a thin crop of rye will 
be presented at the close of the ensuing summer. 

The idea then of the progress of organic life is, that the 
simplest and most primitive type, under a law to which 
that of like production is subordinate, gave birth to the 
type next above it, and so on to the very highest. Whether 
the whole of any species was at once translated forward, 
or only a few parents were employed to give birth to the 
new type, must remain undetermined. If an entire spe- 
cies was advanced, the place vacated would be immedi- 
ately taken up by the one next below, so that the intro- 
duction of a new germinal vesicle at the bottom of the 
scale, would be all that was necessary to fill up the va- 
cancy. 

After attempting thus to establish his theory by facts in 
natural history, the author finds further confirmation in the 
history of the human race. He enters into a philological 
discussion to prove the identity of the different families of 
mankind, and then inquires in what part of the earth the 
race may most probably be supposed to have originated. 
Tracing back the history of each of the great human fam- 
ilies, we find their lines converging to a point somewhere 
in the region of Northern India. This is true at least of 
all except the Negro; and, the author adds, “of that race 
it may fairly be said, that it is the one most likely to have 
had an independent origin, seeing that it is a type so pecu- 
liar in an inveterate black colour and so mean in develop- 
ment.”? We find thus that history is in harmony with the 
theory which generates man from the monkey, as it traces 
the origin of the race to that part of the world where the 
highest species of the quadrumana are to be found. 

The race at their origin must of course be supposed to 
have existed in a rude and barbarous state, from which 
they gradually emerged and passed through the various 
forms of civilization which have appeared. Here as ev- 
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ery where, the author makes the facts of history bend to 
his purpose. There is not in all history one well authenti- 
cated case of an indigenous civilization. We have instan- 
ces upon instances of nations and tribes that have declined 
from a comparatively high state of civilization into semi- 
barbarism, but not one in which a savage people, without 
intercommunication with others, has spontaneously risen 
from a rude to a civilized state, Butin the face of this 
uniform historical testimony the author seizes upon an ac- 
count which Mr. Catlin has given of a small tribe of Man- 
dan Indians that were able to construct fortifications and 
had made some progress in the manufacturing arts, and 
builds upon it his argument for the inherent tendencies of 
the race to advance from barbarism to civilization. This 
account is given by a single observer of a tribe that has 
now passed from existence, and that was seen by him un- 
der circumstances which would naturally lead his imagin- 
ation to make the most of the differences between them 
and surrounding tribes. If the facts were as reported, of 
which we stand in great doubt, we have no hesitation in 
saying that the history of that tribe, if it could be traced, 
would lead back to a state of still higher civilization. To 
this conclusion we are forced by the concurrent testimony 
of all history, in cases where it can be distinctly traced. 
That which is clearly known should be made to illustrate 
that which is doubtful; though this is a principle which 
our author continually tramples upon in his reckless grasp- 
ing after support for his theory. A fanciful resemblance, 
an extemporaneous blunder of the laboratory, a rough 
guess of some early geological explorer, an exaggerated 
tale of some imaginative traveller, these are eagerly seized 
and employed to establish real relations, to oppose the most 
mature conclusions of scientific research, and to contradict 
the uniform testimony of history. 

The historical argument is followed by one drawn from 
the mental constitution of animals. And here of course 
the grossest materialism opens upon us. Thought, and 
feeling too, are real material existences, akin to the im- 
ponderable bodies in nature. The rapidity of mental ac- 
tion is explained by the velocity with which light and 
electricity are transmitted. The alliances between man 
and the brute are strongly insisted upon. The human in- 
telligence is pre-figured in the instinct of the lower crea- 
tion, and is different from it in degree only, not in kind. 
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The affections and passions of the human heart all had their 
previous manifestations in brutes. “The love of the hu- 
man mother for her babe was anticipated by nearly every 
humbler mammal, the carnaria not excepted. The pea- 
cock strutted, the tirkey blustered, and the cock fought for 
victory, just as human beings afterwards did, and still do.”’ 

There is no act of the mind, no affection of the heart, 
in man, which may not be found in a ruder form in some 
one or more of the lower animals. That which is recog- 
nised as free-will in man is only “a liability to flit from un- 
der the control of one feeling to the control of another, 
nothing more than a vicissitude in the supremacy of the 
feelings over each other.” 

The absurdities of phrenology, as might have been anti- 
cipated, are fully endorsed; and we are told that the sys- 
tem of mind invented by Dr. Gall,is “the only one found- 
ed upon nature, or which even pretends to or admits of 
that necessary basis.”’ In the most unqualified contradic- 
tion to this, we assert that phrenology is the only account 
of mental operations with which we are acquainted that 
has not one particle of support from induction. It purports 
to be a science of observation and yet flatly rejects all ob- 
servation, and founds itself upon the purest constructions 
of the fancy. It maintains the existence of nearly forty 
separate organs of the brain, devoted to distinct functions, 
when every man who has ever dissected a brain, or seen 
one dissected, knows that there are no such organs there. 
Asa physiological hypothesis it is as absurd and ground- 
less, as that one particular spot in the stomach secretes the 
gastric juice for the digestion of beef, another that of mut- 
ton, and so on through the whole list of digestible articles. 
And asa “system of mind,” as our author terms it, it 
never has risen above contempt in the judgment of any one 
competent to form an opinion upon the subject. It pro- 
fesses to make distinction between mental acts, and assign 
these to their several organs, without pretending to furnish 
any test of the degree of difference necessary to constitute 
a difference of organs; and as the organs themselves have 
no existence except in the supposed necessity created by 
the great diversity of the mental operations, rendering it 
impossible that such different work should be performed 
by the same instrument, it is fatal to its claims as a system 
of mental philosophy that it gives us no criterion of men- 
tal acts. If phrenology be true, its truth can only be es- 
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tablished by being preceded by a complete system of men- 
tal philosophy. No one who has made the human mind 
his study could be for an instant cajoled by the fooleries of 
this pseudo-science. There is not a single problem in the 
whole range of metaphysical science, upon which, if true, 
it would shed the least light, It has accordingly never re- 
ceived the sanction of one name of note in metaphysics ; 
and it is equally destitute of authority from physiologists. 
It has received a certain degree of consideration from the 
populace, for reasons which it would not be difficult to ex- 
plain to any one who has ever been in the track of one of 
the itinerant lecturers upon its mysteries; and it has been 
adopted by a few third or fourth-rate thinkers because it 
has furnished them a basis on which to build up a system 
of materialistic fatalism. But it has yet to receive its first 
sanction from any man, whose attainments in physiology 
or in mental science have placed him in the rank of those 
entitled to speak with authority. Its place has long since 
been settled by the only competent tribunal; and if in re- 
ply to this, we are referred to Gallileo, Copernicus, and 
sundry others who were rejected by their generation, we 
have only to say that we accept the issue of an appeal to 
posterity. The fate of the true seers of the race, who have 
been in their day cast out and afterwards exalted to the 
highest places of honour, constitutes the stock in trade of 
all adventurers, from Mesmer down to the last discoverer of 
a perpetual motion; and we have no desire to deprive the 
phrenologists of any consolation which they may draw 
from it. 

The author shows the grossest ignorance in dealing with 
metaphysical questions. His language, which is not or- 
dinarily deficient in precision, becomes here so loose and 
vague as to lead us to doubt whether he has ever mastered 
the simplest facts in mental science, Thus he defines per- 
ception as “the access of such ideas (viz: of the external 
world) to the brain.’? With still more vagueness and bar- 
renness of meaning he says, « Conception and imagination 
appear to be only intensities, so to speak, of the state of 
brain in which memory is produced.?? And memory itself 
is said to be “a particular state of each of the faculties, 
when the ideas of objects once formed by it are revived or 
reproduced, a process which seems to be intimately allied 
with some of the phenomena of the new science of pho- 
tography, when images impressed by reflection of the sun’s 
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rays upon sensitive paper are, after a temporary oblitera- 
tion, resuscitated on the sheet being exposed to the fumes 
of mercury.”” More senseless jargon than this we will 
venture to say was never uttered respecting mental phe- 
nomena. Imagination, an intensity of that state of the 
brain in which memory is produced! If this be not to 
darken knowledge with words, we know not where it can 
be found. Does he mean that imagination is only a more 
intense kind of memory? It would seem to be impossi- 
ble that any man could perpetrate such an absurdity, and 
yet it is the only meaning which we can educe from his 
words. 

When the author comes to treat, at the close of his work, 
of “the purpose and general condition of the animated 
creation,’’ he is, as might have been foreseen, sadly at fault. 
What has a mechanical system of the world to do with 
purposes? Upon what part of his theory can he graft any 
general or ultimate ends? How can it furnish any stand- 
ard to discriminate between superior and inferior, better 
and worse? It is an ontology, deprived of deontology, 
and its highest affirmation must of necessity be, whatever 
is, is. The highest conception to which it can reach is 
pleasure ; and yet if the pleasurable feeling of a sensitive 
being and the cloud that hangs in the atmosphere, are alike 
products of nature, who shall say which is better, this or 
that? That we may not here do injustice to the author 
we will quote his account of the purpose of creation. 

“That enjoyment is the proper attendant of animal existence is 
pressed upon us by all we see and all we experience. Everywhere 
we perceive in the lower creatures, in their ordinary condition, 
symptoms of enjoyment. Their whole being isa system of needs, 
the supplying of which is gratification, and of faculties, the exercise 
of which is pleasurable. When we consult our own sensations, we 
find that, even in a sense of a healthy performance of all the func- 
tions of the animal economy, God has furnished us with an inno- 
cent and very high enjoyment. The mere quiet consciousness of a 
healthy play of the mental functions—a mind at ease with itself 
and all around it—is in like manner extremely agreeable. This nega- 
tive class of enjoyments, it may be remarked, is likely to be even more 
extensively experienced by the lower animals than by man, at least 
in the proportion of their absolute endowments, as their mental and 
bodily functions are much less liable to derangement than ours.. To 
find the world constituted on this principle is only what in reason 
we would expect. We cannot conceive that so vast a system could 
have been created for a contrary purpose. No averagely constituted 
human being would, in his own limited sphere of action, think of 
producing a similar system uponan opposite principle. But to form 
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so vast a range of being, and to make being everywhere a source of 
gratification, 1s conformable to our ideas of a Creator in whom we are 
constantly discovering traits of a nature, of which our own is buta 
faint and far-cast shadow at the best.” 


The author confesses the difficulty which he finds in 
reconciling this view with the many miseries which we see 
all sentient beings, ourselves included, occasionally suffer- 
ing. After much talk about general laws, which has very 
little bearing upon the difficulty which he is seeking to re- 
lieve, he arrives at the consolatory conclusion that “ the in- 
dividual is left to take his chance amidst the melée of the 
various laws affecting him. If he be found inferiorly en- 
dowed, or ill befalls him, there was at least no partiality 
against him. The system has the fairness of a lottery in 
which every one has the like chance of drawing a prize.’ 
We are thus at the close fairly landed without any disguise, 
“in the sty of Epicurus.’’ 

We have given as full an account of this remarkable 
work, as our limits would permit, accompanied by such 
special criticisms as we wished to dispose of in passing. 
Our first general remark upon the system which it teaches 
is, that no one can be at a loss in determining its place. It 
is the Epicurean system defended and embellished by mod- 
ern science. This system, though it has received the name 
of Epicurus, existed before his day, and has since contin- 
ually re-appeared under slightly differing forms. We find 
it taking a distinct form at the earliest period to which we 
can trace the Greek philosophy. It was clearly taught by 
Anaximander, of the Ionian school, the friend and disciple 
of Thales. His great difficulty, like that of the mechanical 
philosophers of all ages, was to account for the construction 
of organic beings; but it appears to us that he was quite as 
successful in overcoming this difficulty, as our author has 
been withallthe appliances of modern geology and chemistry. 
He supposes that our globe was originally composed of a 
mixture of land and water, and assumed its present condi- 
tion from the action of the sun, evaporating a portion of the 
original moisture. So long as the earth was more moist 
than at present, the sun’s action was greater; and by a 
process similar to what may even now be witnessed on a 
smaller scale in marshy regions, it produced fermentous 
bubbles in the humidity, which being outwardly enclosed 
by filmy bladders, were converted within, into living crea- 
tures by the solar heat. In progress of time these living 
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creatures burst their shells, and came forth upon the dry 
ground, where however, they lived but a short time. These 
first animals were rude and imperfect, and a progressive 
development was necessary, before higher species could be 
produced. Man, he teaches, did not come at once, in his 
perfect shape and complete equipments, upon the earth. 
He was originally a fish, and reached gradually his perfect 
development. The genesis of organic life was supposed to 
be effected by a long and composite series of natural pro- 
cesses ; and the higher forms of life to be evolved from the 
lower.* And we see not why the filmy bladder of Auaxi- 
mander, engendered by the solar heat, is not as good and 
philosophical a starting point as the germinal vesicle of the 
author of Vestiges of Creation, produced by a chemico-elec- 
trical operation. The same system, in substance, was 
taught by Anaxagoras. It was indeed the prevailing sys- 
tem of the Ionian school of philosophy. It would be easy 
to trace this mechanical theory down through history, and 
show that it has never been for any considerable period, 
without its advocates. It is one of the possible forms of 
philosophy, and we must expect to find it re-appearing, 
however often refuted, whenever any philosophical move- 
ment takes place. In more modern times its most noted 
defenders have been Gassendi, Hobbes, the French school 
of Encyclopedists, Darwin, and Lamarck. ‘The only nov- 
elty in our author’s exposition of it, consists in the diligence 
with which he has tollected and arranged the fragments of 
various sciences in its apparent support. 

Some difference of opinion, we perceive has existed re- 
specting the atheisticcharacter of this work, The author can- 
not we think, with propriety be branded as an atheist. He 
recognises the existence of a Deity. He speaks of a per- 
sonal God, distinct from the active energy implanted in 
matter. He sometimes breaks forth into apparently truth- 
ful and hearty expressions of reverence towards the Crea- 
tor. Itis indeed true that in his system we can discern no 
ground for this reverence. We cannot see why we should 
be called upon to adore and praise a Being who has mani- 
fested no moral ends in our creation ; who has made us for 
gratification only, and left us so insecure of that, that in the 
chance melée we fail as often as we succeed ; and to whom 
it is impossible we can be bound in any duty. Butifthe au- 
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thor, even while expounding this heartless, bestial system, 
remains so far under the influence of better things that his 
moral feelings respond to their influence, we see not why 
he should be termed an atheist. That the system which he 
teaches, however, is an atheistic system, there can be no 
doubt. It has been so recognised in all ages of the world. 
It makes the senses the only inlet of ideas, and induction 
the only instrument for reaching the truth. From this be- 
ginning atheism is the necessary conclusion. When we 
have reasoned back from the phenomena presented to our 
senses until we have arrived at the primary nebulous mat- 
ter so disposed and endowed as to evolve itself into all the 
forms which have subsequently proceeded from it, upon 
what principle of reasoning are we warranted in inferring 
the existence of anything antecedent to, or aside from this 
primary matter? If we are acquainted with no phenom- 
ena but those of matter, then the hypothesis of an original 
matter, endowed with certain forces, the nature and extent 
of which we learn by reasoning backward from their effects, 
is amply sufficient to account for the universe. As La- 
place has said, “we do not need the hypothesis of a De- 
ity.’ An original, uncaused, self-existent matter, capable 
of becoming all that we have seen it become, and of taking 
on in the future such forms as our science is able clearly to 
predict, this is the ultimate point which can be reached by 
the philosophy of induction, generalizing its conclusions 
from the phenomena presented to the senses. Every effect 
must have a cause, or rather every phenomenon must be 
preceded by an antecedent, adequate to its production, this 
principle will carry us back from the state of the universe 
to-day, to its state yesterday, and so on through the teem- 
ing days of the interminable geological periods, until we have 
arrived at the simplest condition to which we are able to trace 
the complicated phenomena by which we are surrounded. 
Here our progress is arrested. Of acreation strictly so called 
we have had no experience, and it is of course impossible 
that it can be established by any empirical principles of rea- 
soning. If the principle that every effect must have a suf- 
ficient cause, is a general truth which we have reached by 
induction, nothing can be more illogical than to apply this 
principle under circumstances entirely different from those 
within which it was generalized. It was gathered from 
observation upon changes in existing matter; what appli- 
cation then can it have in explanation of the origin of mat- 
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ter? It is evident that the materialist cannot get beyond 
the reduction of the matter with which he starts, to its most 
elementary form, except by the sacrifice of his logic. 

The author of this work does indeed admit an original 
creation, but every intelligent reader will feel that this is a 
needless and bungling superfluity in his theory. If matter, 
during the indefinite period which has elapsed since its cre- 
ation, a period only not eternal, has maintained itself in 
being, and by virtue of its inherent properties formed itself 
into systems of worlds, and clothed these worlds with ve- 
getable and animal life, there will be no difficulty in dis- 
pensing with the idea of creation. And while we see a 
logical necessity for surrendering this idea, we cannot per- 
ceive any moral or other advantage to be gained by retain- 
ing it. Of what avail is it to give us the idea of a Crea- 
tor, if He who created does not govern us? The Creator 
in this system created necessarily, and all things are bound 
together in the necessary chain of cause and effect. The 
universe, in all its parts and beings, in all its processes 
and results, is but a stupendous machine, whirled about by 
its own inherent tendencies and driving on to we know not 
what end. In what relation then do we stand to the Cre- 
ator? Shall we magnify Him for the power and intelli- 
gence displayed in His work? But power and intelligence 
are not proper objects of adoration except when directed 
to worthy ends. Shall we praise Him for his wisdom and 
goodness? But of these we can find no sufficient traces. 
We cannot pronounce upon His wisdom, while in utter ig- 
norance of the end of creation, and of His goodness we 
are left equally in the dark. Abandoned to the operation 
of general laws, that without any discernible purpose or 
feeling work out their results,—left to take our chance amid 
the prizes and blanks, and worse than blanks, distributed 
bya stern undiscriminating necessity,—we see not that there 
is any occasion for admiration, reverence, or love towards 
the Creator. To love Him would be, as Spinosa says, to 
deny His nature. To pray to Him would be as idle as a 
dog baying the moon. er 

It is instructive to observe how a pure materialism, and 
a pure idealism meet in the same final result, though reach- 
ing it by such different roads. The system constructed by 
the author of the Vestiges of Creation is destitute of all 
moral purposes and aims,—man is only a self-conscious 
wheel in the machine,—and God can be nothing higher 
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than the active energy which works through all. In like 
manner Spinosa, starting with his “ unica substantia,” a 
pure mental abstraction, an ens rationis, constructs a sys- 
tem in which morality is identified with gratification, and 
God with the principle that permeates and acts through all 
things. 

With most of our readers we trust it would be deemed 
an ample refutation of any system to show clearly that it 
was atheistic in its essential character. But we propose to 
make a further examination of this system upon its merits 
as a scientific hypothesis. And here we have a prelimi- 
nary word to say upon the relations existing between sci- 
ence and revelation. The author of this work affects to 
consider the common notions entertained of the agency of 
the Deity in the creation, as grossly anthropomorphic and 
degrading. That He should put forth his power for the 
creation of man, that He should be summoned to interfere 
whenever a new species of animalcules or zoophytes was 
to be called into being, this is to take a very mean view of 
the creative power. That the august Being, who called 
all worlds into existence, was “ to interfere personally on 
every occasion when anew fish or reptile was to be ush- 
ered into existence on one of these worlds,—surely this 
idea is too ridiculous to be entertained for a moment.” It 
shows a singular obliquity of vision that he should not have 
seen that the only anthropomorphism here is in his own 
conception. It is not unworthy the Divine Being to have 
created even the minutest insects, for he supposes Him to 
have created them in the original act of will by which He 
created matter. But it is derogatory to suppose that He 
created them successively, by separate acts of will! Why 
it should be deemed so, we cannot conceive, except by 
transforming the idea of God into conceptions framed ac- 
cording to the standard of our own capacity of thought and 
action. From the limited nature of our faculties we are 
incapable of attending, without such distraction as impairs 
our efficiency, to more than one object at a time. Hence 
we feel when we see a man perpetually occupied with tri- 
vial affairs that he is acting an unworthy part, because we 
know that, from the infirmity of his nature, while thus em- 
ployed he must be neglecting weightier matters. Shall we 
judge the Almighty by the same standard? Shall we con- 
clude that while he is numbering the hairs of our head, he 
is failing to guide Arcturus and his sons,—that while inter- 
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fering to create a reptile or a fish, he is suffering some world 
to rush to ruin, or some angel to perish, from neglect! Rea- 
son teaches us to infer at once from the idea of God, that 
his infinite thought comprehends alike the great and the 
small, that his power and his goodness, omnipresent and 
almighty, act with undivided care in the production and 
government of the minute as well as the vast. It is only 
when men attempt to frame conceptions of the Divine Be- 
ing from their gropings among dead matter, when they re- 
solve freedom into necessity, will into law, the infinite into 
the indefinite, and the absolute into the conditioned, that 
they shrink from the irreverence of supposing that God 
notices the fall of every sparrow, and brings forth every 
lily of the field, and numbers every hair of our heads. 
The author of this work is evidently fearful, after all his 
glosses, that his views will not be considered altogether 
consistent with the scriptures; for he adds, “I freely own 
that Ido not think it right to adduce the Mosaic record, 
either in objection to, or in support of any natural hypo- 
thesis.”” It is undoubtedly true that the scriptures were 
not given to teach us natural philosophy; but it is equally 
plain that some truths of natural science are so distinctly 
asserted, and so interwoven with the moral system therein 
revealed, that they must stand or fall together. Such are 
the original creation of matter and the subsequent creation 
of man, by the fiat of the divine will. Such too we regard 
the descent of all mankind from one original pair, though 
the author says “this is an open question.”” The scriptures 
not only plainly assert this as a historical fact, but it is so 
connected with the doctrine of the depravity and redemp- 
tion of the race, that if it should be disproved it would dis- 
credit the pretended revelation which teaches it. Asa gen- 
eral proposition, it may be granted that the Bible teaches 
us no physical truth except in subserving to some moral 
end, but some such truths it does teach us, and these we 
are satisfied can never be set aside by the ultimate results 
of any true science. ; 
In passing the chief points of the Vestiges of Creation 
under review, we are led in the first place to examine the 
foundations of the nebular hypothesis. This hypothesis 
the author says “is supported by so many ascertained fea- 
tures of the celestial scenery, and by so many calculations 
of exact science, that it is impossible for a candid mind to 
refrain from giving it a cordial reception, if not to repose 
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full reliance upon it.”” This he says, as we have already 
shown, without having mastered this hypothesis in its state- 
ments or in its principles, and while giving ample evidence 
of his utter incompetency to decide upon what is necessary 
to legitimate a scientific hypothesis. Hypotheses, as dis- 
tinguished from theories, may very fitly be made by the 
natural philosopher to assist and guide him in his investi- 
gations. Indeed they are essential to the successful prose- 
cution of scientific research. Without an hypothesis, by 
which the philosopher supposes some explanation of an 
_ observed fact by which it may be related to other facts, he 
could only make his experiments at hazard, instead of put- 
ting to nature the “prudens questio’’ of Bacon. If his 
experiments are not made at random, it must be for the 
purpose of testing something which he has beforehand sup- 
posed, that is of determining the truth or falsity of some 
hypothesis which he has framed. The more general this 
hypothesis becomes, that is, the greater number of dissimi- 
lar but analogous facts it explains, the more important it 
becomes as a guide to further experiment and reasoning. 
But a sound philosopher will always preserve the just 
boundary between hypothesis and theory. He will never 
confound a supposition with a real truth, a suffiction with 
a substance. He will use his hypothesis only as a sugges- 
tive contrivance, which classifying together certain facts, in 
an artificial relation, puts him upon the search after others 
which may confirm or modify the supposition already made. 
It was only in this light that the nebular hypothesis was 
proposed by Laplace, and subsequent observation has 
tended to diminish instead of increasing the evidence in its 
favour, “The features of celestial scenery,’ which sug- 
gested this hypothesis, were the appearances presented by 
the different nebule which are found distributed through 
celestial space. The powerful telescope of the elder Her- 
schel first disclosed the fact that these remarkable objects, 
one or two of which are visible to the naked eye, existed 
in immense numbers, and presented very different appear- 
ances. Some of them appear like luminous clouds, irreg- 
ular in shape, and with spots of varying degrees of bright- 
ness. Others are spherical or elliptic in form, and increase 
in brightness towards a central point. Sir William Her- 
schel suggested that these brighter spots were centres of 
condensation around which the nebulous matter was slowly 
collecting, and this suggestion was the foundation of La- 
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place’s hypothesis. Assuming the existence of a nebulous 
mass with a condensation going on towards the centre, and 
a rotation round an axis, he showed that such a condition 
of things might exist as would lead to the separation of 
successive rings, revolving round the central mass; which 
rings might in turn break up and form into planets, with 
satellites, generated in like manner, revolving around them. 
This hypothesis pretends to nothing higher than to show 
the physical possibility of such a construction of our solar 
system. It is a brilliant imagination; and no man who 
understands the difficulties of the problem, of which this 
is a conjectural solution, would venture to give it at present 
any more substantial character. 

It is said that the first fruits of discovery with the great 
telescope of Lord Rosse has been the resolution of many 
of the hitherto unresolvable nebule into distinct stars, 
This, if true, weakens and goes far to destroy the chief ev- 
idence in favour of the hypothesis. It was conjectured 
from the different appearances which these objects pre- 
sented that they were composed of nebulous matter exist- 
ing in different states of condensation, and undergoing chan- 
ges which are but a rehearsal of what once occurred in 
our system. If it turns out that these appearances were 
fallacious, and that the nebuls which were supposed to ex- 
hibit the successive stages of condensation are composed of 
distinct bodies already formed, the ground for this conjec- 
ture is greatly weakened. 

But M. Comte claims to have given a mathematical 
verification of the nebular hypothesis, and this claim is fully 
endorsed by our author. M. Comte is a bold and brilliant 
writer. Many of his generalizations show the divination 
of genius ; and, on the other hand, under the show of great 
profundity, he is not seldom exceedingly shallow and su- 
perficial. In this matter, as in some others in his “ Philo- 
sophie Positive,” he has leaped to his conclusion. He has 
done nothing more by his parade of mathematical analysis 
than to prove, under another form, the well known theorem, 
that a body revolving around another, in obedience toa 
central force, is affected by the mass but not by the magni- 
tude of the central body. Kepler’s law he has not proved, 
nor is it possible that he should, without making assump- 
tions as to the law of density of a nebulous mass, in ma- 
king which he could have no other guide than the fact to 
be explained by it; that is, he must reason from the facts 
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to the conditions necessary to account for them, and then 
assuming these conditions offer them in explanation of the 
facts. M. Comte has not made the first step towards a 
mathematical confirmation of the nebular hypothesis ; nor 
do we believe that the problem can ever be brought within 
the compass of mathematical analysis. It never can be- 
come a theory until we are in a condition to explain why 
so many and no more planets were thrown off,—why they 
were separated at the precise distances at which we find 
them from the sun—why the ring which separated between 
Mars and Jupiter formed itself into four planets instead of 
one—why Saturn’s ring did not break up and form a satel- 
lite—why some of the planets have satellites and others 
not—and why some of these satellites move from east to 
west in orbits exceedingly oblique. And if all this were 
done, so as to establish it as a scientific theory, it would by 
no means follow that it gave us the true history of crea- 
tion. Unless we can bring existing nebule sufficiently 
near to obtain our data from them, we can only arrive at 
the necessary data by suppositions derived from the phe- 
nomena to be accounted for. The primitive constitution of 
the nebulous mass to which we are thus led can never be 
aught else than an abstraction, If we could by postula- 
ting a nebulous mass of defined extent, density, and velo- 
city of rotation on its axis, show that the present solar sys- 
tem is the necessary result, it would assuredly be the most 
splendid triumph which science has yet achieved. But it 
would by no means prove that the system had actually 
been constructed after this fashion. It would bea true 
theory, but whether it would be truth of fact or not is an 
entirely distinct question. The nebular hypothesis, which 
our author makes his point of departure, is as yet entitled 
to no higher consideration than a conjecture ; and should 
it in the progress of science be established, which seems to 
us impossible, it will be only an analytical explanation of 
how the universe might have been constructed. 

It will be found upon a careful examination of the argu- 
ment drawn from geology, that our author has failed as 
egregiously in translating the records of the earth, as in de- 
ciphering the truths written upon the heavens. We have 
no intention of following him through this part of his ar- 
gument. Whatever else may be proved by geological facts, 
itis certain that when placed in their proper order they 
lend no aid to the two points which he is most anxious to 
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establish, the origination of life, by natural laws, from in- 
organic matter, and the transmutation of one species into 
another. ‘To seek for evidence of these truths in the fossil 
remains of an extinct world, while there is nothing to war- 
rant them in the living processes which are now going on, 
is another illustration of the singular tendency of this au- 
thor to interpret the clear by the obscure. The laws of life 
surely ought to be sought among the living, not the dead. 
If it can be shown that there is no ground, in any of the 
living operations of the present economy, for supposing 
that life is ever produced by the agency of mechanical or 
chemical laws from inorganic matter, or that one form of 
life ever begets other than its like, we may rest satisfied 
that these couclusions will never be set aside by any rea- 
soning founded upon the exuviae of extinct generations. 
We proceed then to inquire into the reasons which the 
author has given us for believing that living organisms may 
be constructed from inorganic materials by the inherent 
properties of matter. The resemblances given by crystal- 
lization and the electrical brush to some forms of vegetable 
life we have already dismissed as puerile conceits in the 
discussion of such a subject. His next argument is that 
urea and alantoin have been made in the laboratory. To 
discern the bearing of this upon the question in debate, it 
will be necessary to consider with more precision than he 
has done, what are the phenomena comprised in organiza- 
tion. In the lowest form of life we find two perfectly dis- 
tinct operations, the production of an organic material, and 
the construction of the vital organs out of this material. 
The earliest observation which can be made of the germs 
of plants or of animals, presents a small globule or disc of 
albuminous matter, in which we can discover as yet no 
forms or attributes of the future being. The organs through 
which life is to be manifested and maintained have as yet 
no existence. Haller, and others after him, supposed that 
all the parts of the plant or animal existed already in min- 
iature in its seed or ovum; but this is an assumption of a 
material existence against the evidence of the senses, the 
only authorized judges, and for which there is no reason 
except the metaphysical necessity created by a particular 
hypothesis of life. The most powerful microscopes have 
failed to detect in different seeds any such difference of 
structure as may furnish ground fora prediction of the genus 
or species which will be developed from it. This fact alone 
VOL. XVIJ.—NO. IV. 55 
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is sufficient to destroy the theory that life is only the har- 
monious co-operation of the different organs of the living 
body, and that death is the result of their discordant action. 
There is in a living structure a mutual dependency of parts 
and functions, any serious interruption of which is the oc- 
casion of death. But to make life consist in this harmony 
is to put the effect for the cause. The harmonious play of 
the organs is itself the result of some principle which per- 
vades and regulates the whole machine, and which must 
have preceded the machine, inasmuch as its agency is con- 
cerned in the construction and collocation of its different parts. 

In tracing the progress of vegetable organization, we 
find, when the requisite physical conditions of heat, moist- 
ure and oxygen are supplied, that an action commences, the 
first observable effect of which is the appearance, in the 
fluid of the seed, of minute granules, among which are 
soon seen some of larger size and more sharply defined than 
the others. These increase in size apparently from the 
coagulation of the smaller ones around them. From these 
granules the cells are formed; and the different tissues 
which make up the plant are all developed from the cells 
thus constructed. The nuclei formed by the aggregation 
of the minute granules, and the cells into which these are 
transformed, are each of them “a living organism, analo- 
gous in its vital attributes to the simplest forms of vegeta- 
bles and animals. It imbibes or is penetrated by the sur- 
rounding plasma (organizable matter) that serves for its 
nutriment, acts on, modifies, and metamorphoses it, appro- 
priates what is fitted to its own particular nature, and re- 
jects what is not adapted to its nature or function as excre- 
mentitious.””* The construction of all the elementary tis- 
sues of which both vegetable and animal bodies are com- 
posed is by development from cells. In some pre-existing 
organizable material, which may be situated either within 
or without a cell already formed, new cells are developed, 
and these cells by various changes and transformations are 
converted into the elementary organic tissues. 

Here are obviously two processes, going on contempora- 
neously, which ought to be distinctly observed. The first 
is the formation of the material from which the different 
organs are made, the other the disposition of this material, 
the shape and collocation given to it so as to fit it to play 


* Introductory Lecture, by Samuel J ackson, M.D, Philadelphia, 1844. 
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its part in the living structure. The organizable material 
of which the vegetable tissues are composed is gum, pro- 
duced directly by a formative process or through the inter- 
mediate state of starch, from inorganic elements. The 
proximate principles of animal tissue are fibrin, albumen, 
gelatin, ozmazome, and fatty matter. Each particle of the 
elementary organ attracts to it particles which it assimilates 
to its own substance, and endows with its own vital pro- 
perties. While this process of nutrition is going on, the 
organ, which is growing up, receives at the same time its 
shape and proportions. The principle which determines 
each particular organ and builds up the entire structure, with 
each part complete in itself and harmoniously adapted to the 
whole, may and ought to be clearly distinguished from the 
assimilating power by which the organic material is elabora- 
ted. It may admit of question whether these are different 
methods of operation of the same fundamental law, or 
whether they must be traced to distinct causes, but they are 
obviously very different phenomena, and any theory, phys- 
iological or metaphysical, which does not separate between 
them must involve itself in inextricable confusion. 

In the process of assimilation a striking change is wrought 
in the properties of matter. The vegetable, seizing upon 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, converts them into 
its own tissues, which again furnish the proximate princi- 
ples of animal organization. These are in all cases at least 
ternary compounds of chemical elements; and, what is 
singular, the most important of them, fibrin and albu- 
men, when analyzed in the laboratory are found to consist 
of precisely the same organic elemeuts, combined in the 
same proportion. The materials thus furnished when ta- 
ken up by the particular organs of the body are not only 
assimilated to them, but receive the like power of assimi- 
lating other particles. ‘This process of transmutation bears 
a resemblance to those which are effected in the laboratory. 
The changes wrought in the organic material furnished, 
may be due to nothing more than modifications made in 
the arrangement of its ultimate particles. We are not dis- 
posed, therefore, to deny the possibility that fibrin or albu- 
men may be some day manufactured by the chemist, though 
we fear not, for reasons which we have not space now to 
give, to hazard the prediction that: they will forever elude 
his grasp. Urea and alantoin, 1t 1s said, have been thus 
made, and our author founds upon this a confident augury 
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that all the proximate principles of organization will ulti- 
mately be compounded at will inlike manner. His theory 
then quietly proceeds as if this work had already been ac- 
complished. The absurdity of this is apparent, when it is 
remembered that urea and alantoin, though they are pro- 
ducts of living organisms, make no part of the material 
which enters into any organic structure; they are elabora- 
ted in the production of other things and thrown off as ex- 
crementitious. Let it be marked, too, that this refuse of 
the organic laboratory has been imitated only by using 
other animal products in its manufacture ; and it will be 
seen how much ground the author has for his augury that 
albumen, which, in his utter and shameful ignorance, he 
declares to be “a perfectly co-ordinate compound”’ with 
urea and alantoin, may any day be produced in the labo- 
ratory. 

But let us suppose that the hourly expectation which our 
author encourages us to cherish has been fulfilled, and that 
“some French physiologist has given out” that the art has 
been reached of compounding albumen and fibrin and all 
other organic elements. What progress shall we even then 
have made towards the organization of life? Precisely 
the same progress that was made towards the construction 
of the Parthenon when the marble was lying in shapeless 
masses, out of which the shapely temple was to be built. 
The power is yet to be evoked that shall give form to these 
materials and build them up into a structure in which each 
part shall be fitly fashioned and placed for the discharge of 
its functions in its ministry to the design of the whole. 
From matter prepared for that purpose, a cunningly de- 
vised mechanism is to be framed, giving evidence of the 
highest skill in the precise adjustment of its complicated 
members, and their harmonious co-operation to the produc- 
tion of a common end. Can we suppose that the power 
through which this is wrought is a property of matter ! 
We confess that nothing seems to us more incredible and 
absurd, though this opinion we know has been maintained 
by many eminent physiologists. 

It should be observed, however, that thé question now 
under discussion does not lie within the proper province of 
the physiologist. It is his vocation to observe the phenom- 
ena of organization and trace the relations subsisting be- 
tween them. His science deals only with phenomena, and 
the laws at which he arrives are, inno proper sense of the 
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term, causes of the effects ascribed to them. They are but 
generalizations of particular facts. When the further in- 
quiry is made, after the substance which underlies the phe- 
nomena, the law-giver who has established the law, and 
the agent by whom it is executed, the physiologist has no 
advantage over other men. The course of his studies may 
rather have tended to make him an unsafe reasoner upon 
these higher questions. The habit which he has acquired 
of explaining one material phenomenon by a reference to 
some other of a like kind, disposes him to rest satisfied with 
the complete analysis of matter, and to feel when he has 
succeeded in determining the law under which any given 
fact falls as if he had arrived at its efficient cause. Intent 
upon his own svience, in which he traces the ever-shifting 
forms and states of matter, until he has succeeded in redu- 
cing them to order, by classifying them under one or more 
general abstract terms, he pronounces the word daw, and 
declares that herein we have arrived at the limit of human 
intelligence. It is not permitted to man to know more; all 
beyond is conjecture and doubt. Physiologists are apt, in 
the bigotry produced by exclusive devotion to a single 
science, to sneer at the mazy dreams of metaphysical spec- 
ulation, forgetful that the moment they undertake to pro- 
nounce what zs, as distinguished from what appears, they 
are themselves trespassing upon the department of meta- 
physics. We would not debar the physiologists from the 
discussion of these questions, but we would have them un- 
derstand that when they take them in hand they have laid 
aside the scalpel and the microscope, and stand only upon. 
equal terms with other metaphysical reasoners. The “ Met- 
aphysic’ of Bacon, which is as veritable a science as any 
other, and the true and proper end of all the rest, can be 
reached by no man while he confines himself within his 
own particular department. We return therefore to the 
discussion of this point, unawed by the prestige of any 
physiological authority that may be arrayed against us. 

In every organized being we have, in the entire struc- 
ture, and in each member of it, a peculiar form evolved 
and maintained, at the same time that the material which 
enters into its composition is elaborated. To suppose that 
this peculiar material, necessary for the manifestation of 
life, and the wondrous shapes into which it is fashioned, 
each one instinct with intelligence and design, are the spon- 
taneous products of matter, ar the results of blind and un- 
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intelligent forces, seems to us in plain contradiction to ev- 
ery sound principle of reasoning. Wherever we find form, 
we have the evidence of a pre-existent idea of which it Is 
the realization. To make matter the cause of form is as 
absurd as to make it the cause of its own existence. Mat- 
ter as it exists in amorphous masses, or under the geomet- 
rical forms, given to us in inorganic nature, might be sup- 
posed the result of a concourse of atoms impelled by ne- 
cessary laws. A blind unreasoning power is all that is ne- 
cessary to account for it. But the mind at once perceives 
when organic forms are presented that these involve a pre- 
vious intellectual conception. It is impossible for any mind 
that has not been bewildered by sophistry, to contemplate 
a plant thoughtfully, without receiving the impression of a 
pre-existing idea, the thought that when yet but begun in 
the germ it had a perfect existence somewhere, and that 
the elements of which it is composed, and the mechanical 
agencies employed in its construction, are but the instru- 
ments of a power which is itself the agent of and depend- 
ent on the organic whole. The assimilating, plastic power 
which transmutes the inorganic into organic matter, cannot 
itself be the cause of the organism, for it is one of its at- 
tributes. The dynamic forces, the chemical agencies of na- 
ture so far from producing life and organization, cannot op- 
erate to effect organism without the presence of life, or to 
destroy it except in its absence. We are driven thus to 
the conclusion that there is a specific principle of organiza- 
tion of which the vital or assimilative agency is the actua- 
ting power. Whether this principle is the creative idea of 
Plato, the constitutive form of Aristotle, the plastic nature 
of Cudworth, the anima of Stahl, the nisus formativus 
of Blumenbach, or the vital force of some modern physi- 
ologists, it isnot needful that we pause toinquire. We are 
desirous not to explain the best method of conceiving it, but 
to make manifest the necessity of conceiving it under some 
form. 

Every theory which refers the phenomena of organi- 
zation to the properties of matter must leave the principal 
fundamental facts unexplained. If we admit that the vi- 
tal processes are carried on by a species of chemistry, we 
still need the chemist. If electricity, as our author con- 
tends, is identical with the nervous power, we still need the 
electrician who, instead of leaving this fluid to range and 
burst in lawless disorder, directs it with evident purpose 
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and infallible precision to the accomplishment of the ends 
of the animal economy. What reason then have we for 
supposing that the attractions and repulsions of inorganic 
nature, however directed by human skill, can ever generate 
the organizing power which is necessary to the construc- 
tion and maintenance of a living structure? Every a pri- 
ori presumption is against it, and all experience contradicts 
it. We cannot indeed prove the abstract impossibility of 
such a genesis of life. The mode in which the organic 
principle has been conditioned for its manifestation in mat- 
ter we can learn only from observation. But observation 
conducts us to the conclusion, that the necessary condition 
of its manifestation is the existence of a germ, which is 
the product of a previous organism; and that in the ab- 
sence of this the production of a living being, either fully 
developed or in embryo, is as strictly a creative act as the 
calling new matter into existence. We cannot prove a pri- 
ori the impossibility of generating matter by transmitting 
an electrical current through a vacuum, or by operating on 
existing matter, so that it should increase by the aggrega- 
tion of new particles. We cannot prove this impossibility, 
because we know not, prior to experience, how the will of 
the Creator, the true efficient cause, has conditioned the in- 
troduction of new matter into the universe. But all expe- 
rience has proved that, abstraction being made of the cre- 
ative cause, de nihilo nihil fit. So with equal conclusive- 
ness experience has proved that the organic power can 
never be called into action except by means of a germ 
which has been elaborated by an organized being. 

To oppose this induction, which is sustained by instances 
without number, what has our author to produce ¢ Mr. 
Crosse’s experiment upon the manufacture of animalcules, 
already sufficiently noticed ; the report given out, some 
years ago, by some French physiologist, that globules might 
be produced in albumen by electricity, and if albumen 
could be made artificially, and 7f these globules were iden- 
tical with the reproductive cells of physiology, the process 
would be complete; and lastly, a few obscure facts in ve- 
getable and animal economy. These facts demand a brief 
notice. In the first place we are told that white clover, 
under certain circumstances, will spring up in soils where 
we have every reason, except the growth of the clover it- 
self, to suppose that there were no ‘seeds ; and that mush- 
rooms may be made to spring up In an artificial compost 
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in which no seeds have been sown. In both these cases 
the presumption certainly is that the seeds, though unsown 
and undiscovered, were present. It is known that seeds 
may remain for ages without losing their vitality—some 
have come down to us from the days of the Pharaohs— 
and as in all other eases clover and mushrooms spring from 
seeds, and this is seen to be the law of vegetable creation, 
we are led to infer that in these cases also the lime and the 
prepared compost do but supply the favouring circumstan- 
ces to stimulate to germination seeds already existing in the 
soil. 

His next facts in favour of equivocal generation are 
founded on observations upon the production of the vege- 
tation called mou/d, and the infusory animalcules. Into 
the details of these observations we cannot enter. They 
are to us entirely unsatisfactory. The infusoria or mould 
may have arisen from dried animalcules or their germs, 
borne in the air; the water may have contained the ova, 
which have afterwards multiplied rapidly ; they may have 
found their way through some of the gases used in the ex- 
periment. The accuracy necessary to exclude such minute 
bodies is scarcely possible. That in all these cases the genera- 
tion was by means of the pre-existing germs is rendered al- 
most certain by Ehrenberg’s experiments. He succeeded in 
detecting the real germs of the vegetable mould, and thus 
rendered it probable that, as this substance, like all other 
vegetable productions, grew from a germ, in the cases of 
its unexpected appearance, it also arose from germs, that had 
been diffused through the air or water, having found the 
situation requisite for their germination. He succeeded too 
in showing that the smallest animalcules, only the two 
thousandth of a line in diameter, possessed a complicated 
stomach, and organs of motion in the form of cilia, and 
thus overthrew one great argument in favour of their spon- 
taneous origin. In others he detected the ova, and the 
propagation by means of ova. He found also that no an- 
imalcules were produced, when in addition to other pre- 
cautionary measures, the air used in the experiment was 
passed through sulphuric acid. The result of his experi- 
ments, conducted with a view of testing the validity of 
those upon which the exploded doctrine of equivocal gen- 
eration was revived, was decidedly, at every point, in fa- 
vour of the universal law, omne vivum ex ovo. 

The only other class of facts that calls for notice is the 
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existence of entozoa, or internal parasitical animals. The 
ova of these animals, it is said, are too large to be con- 
veyed in the air, or to be absorbed by vessels from the food 
and carried to their nidus in the viscera. Such worms 
have even been found in the viscera of embryos. The ex- 
istence of these parasitic worms is, we admit, exceedingly 
obscure and difficult of explanation.* In many cases we 
can trace the process by which the ova are introduced, and 
in those where we cannot, the hypothesis of their origin 
ought to be in analogy with all else that we know of the 
production of life. 

We have on the one side an induction comprising innu- 
merable instances, deciding that the fixed law of organic 
production is “ omne vivum ex ovo ;’’ we have on the other 
side a few obscure facts, in some of which it is difficult to 
trace the prevalence of this law, but not one of them of 
such a nature as necessarily to exclude it. There can be 
little doubt that a sound philosophy must lead us here to 
pronounce in favour of the law. 

The other corner-stone of our author’s theory, the trans- 
mutation of species, need not detain us long. The chief 
fact which he brings forward in support of the supposed 
transmutation, is the passage of the highest forms of life 
through successive states that are permanent in inferior an- 
imals. We cannot now enter into the anatomical details 
involved in this question ; but we refer to the paper of Dr. 
Clark, already quoted, for evidence that the author has mis- 
construed and falsified the facts of the case, to establish the 
desired resemblance. But grant the analogy to be as com- 
plete and as strict as possible, what inference are we war- 
ranted in drawing fromit? Nothing more than that we 
find, in organic nature, gradations of an original power, 
manifesting different energies under different conditions, 
and working out results that are similar after a general 
plan. The resemblances traced, however close, are only 
the adumbrations of the unity of organic nature. To con- 
struct a history out of these resemblances is to found a 
science upon a fancy. 

But we have one instance in nature, the author contends, 
of an advance in species, and that the more interesting be- 
cause it is effected, so to speak, “by a prolongation of the 


* « Entozoa have been found in embryos, and in the eggs of birds: so also 
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gestation at a particular part of its course.” It has been 
found that oats, if kept cropped down through the summer 
and autumn will yield a crop of rye the next summer. In 
the first place we doubt the fact, and in the second, if true 
it is nothing to his purpose, unless it be first proved that 
the rye is borne by the identical roots which sent up oat 
stalks the previous year. 

In addition to these facts.we have the account of the 
method pursued by bees to raise a queen from the same 
larva, which under other conditions would have produced 
a heuter or a male: this needs no comment for there is 
here nothing like a change of species. For the same rea- 
son we pass by the account of the changes produced in the 
human species by exposure to privation and hardship. It 
is a familiar truth that imperfect diet combined with other 
unfavourable physical conditions will, in course of time, af- 
fect injuriously the features and proportions of the body. 
But communities and tribes of men have been for ages, ex- 
posed to such hardships, they have suffered through suc- 
cessive generations all that debasing physical conditions 
could inflict on them, and yet we have never seen the slight- 
est tendency towards a loss of species. The Greenlander, 
and the Hottentot, and the pigmy tribes of Ethiopia, have 
not only kept the human heart which responds to the “ touch 
of nature that makes the whole world kin,” but they have 
preserved a body, inno other sense approaching to the 
brute, than that it is less symmetrical and perfect than it 
would have been under better culture. 

Upon such grounds as these the author would seduce us 
into the belief that we who now stand at the head of cre- 
ation, have grown up from the simplest form of vegetable, 
by successive translations of species, until we have reached 
our present state. It will be seen that we have not a sin- 
gle fact that bears definitely and certainly upon the theory 
which he aims to establish, while in opposition to it we 
have an wnvarying experience from the beginning of re- 
corded time until now. The earth is full of seeds, the air 
is full of them; no sooner does the work of the coral in- 
sect, far off at sea, rise above the water and collect a soil, 
than it is covered with vegetation. Countless myriads of 
seeds are continually germinating, and yet it has never been 
found that the seed borne by one plant produced a species 
different from its parent. The same law, without excep- 
ion, governs the propagation of animals.. Experiments 
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without number have been made to effect a change of spe- 
cies, but without success. Individual varieties have been 
produced, but strictly limited by the essential character of 
the species. There is no law of nature more firmly estab- 
lished than that like produces like, in the vegetable and an- 
imal world. The two points upon which the author’s the- 
ory turns, spontaneous generation, and the transmutation 
of species, are alike destitute of foundation, They are wild 
guesses among the possibilities of things, as far removed 
as possible from the prescient surmises which often point 
out the path of discovery. The author himself says ot 
Lamarck’s system, which differs from his only in being less 
conjectural and more consistent, that “we can only place 
it with pity among the follies of the wise.”? He has good 
reason to fear that his theory is not destined even to as long 
a life as is accorded sometimes to the mistakes of genius 
in its random divinations. 

We confess that there is one argument for believing that 
man may have come from the brute, stronger to us than 
any he has adduced; it is that men exist who are ca- 
pable of maintaining sucha theory. The author indeed 
becomes quite sentimental in his censure of the common 
feeling that there is any degradation in such an origin ; but 
if he will devise an explanation, of how this feeling came 
to exist so universally, and also why it is that the nearer 
the brute approaches the human form, the greater is our 
aversion, he will be driven to a deeper philosophy than he 
has yet reached, and may learn to know and reverence the 
sacred distinction between a person anda thing. If man 
were the creature that his theory makes him, if he possessed 
no faculties except such as are found in an inchoate form 
in the brutes, if he were designed for nothing higher and 
better than gratification, though we should still reject his 
theory asa scientific blunder, we should feel no aversion 
to it. 

This brings us to the true point from which this system 
should be viewed, the phenomena of man’s intellectual and 
moral nature. The author finds that man is “bound up, 
by an édentity in the character of his mental organization, 
with the lower animals,’”—and he is naturally led to seek 
for evidence of a common origin; we also find in man a 
certain resemblance to the brute, but co-existing with this, in 
palpable contrast and most evident superiority to it, we find 
quite another image, even the image of God,—and we 
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therefore in seeking for his origin are driven at once to 
some different line of derivation from that by which the 
lower animals have come. His system, while it professes 
to render a full account of man, owes all its plausibility to 
the suppression of the chief facts to be accounted for, It is 
as if a man inconstructing a theory of the vegetable world, 
should confine himself to an account of the material ele- 
ments which enter into the composition of plants, neglect- 
ing the assimilating process by which these elements are 
transmuted and the shaping power by which they are fash- 
ioned. There is a ground which is common to the organic 
and the inorganic world, but there is also a distinctive pe- 
culiarity by which the plant is differenced from the stone ; 
and he would deserve small thanks at the hands of philos- 
ophy who should overlook this capital fact in constructing 
his theory. Soin man, though there are common points 
between him and the lower animals, there are other fea- 
tures in which the only resemblance is one of contrast ; and 
to omit these or what is quite as bad, if not worse, to mis- 
take their true character and debase them into bestial qual- 
ities, in a theory, which aims to explain the origin and des- 
tiny of man, this to say the least of it, is the very extreme 
of ignorance. The man who in attempting to give a theory 
of electricity should seize only upon the fact that electrical 
attraction is in inverse proportion to the square of the dis- 
tance and the attraction of gravitation in the same ratio, 
and hence infer their identity would justly expose himself 
to the ridicule which would assign him a place among the 
philosophers of Laputa. What better place does he deserve 
who sinks the attribute of free-will into a “liability to flit 
from under the control of one feeling to the control of ano- 
ther,” who maintains that reason in man is nothing more 
than the educated instinct of a brute, who ,confounds obli-. 
gation with interest and makes virtue synonymous with 
agreeable sensations, and after this shameful degradation 
finds sufficient likeness between man and the lower ani- 
mals to warrant the conclusion that his perfections are but 
the full-blown flower which in them is seen in the bud? 
It is indeed easy for the gipsy, after he has stained the 
skin of the stolen child and clothed it in rags, to establish its 
likeness to his own brown and tattered offspring. 

The sacred scriptures apart, which give a different ac- 
count of man’s origin, we should be perfectly willing now 
to yield every position which we have taken against this 
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author’s theory, and grant that man’s body may have been 
derived, as he supposes, by a regular line of succession 
through the brute creation; still we contend that he has 
that within him which never could have been thus derived. 
It is by certain analogies existing between him, and the 
lower animals that this descent is established, but we find 
that that which distinguishes man, that which constitutes 
and denominates him what he is, is out of all analogy with 
anything that appears in the brute creation; and if we are 
led therefore to seek for the origin of his body, together 
with those qualities which are found in a less degree in ir- 
rational animals, by transmission from them, we are com- 
pelled by the same analogical argument to conclude that 
the higher qualities, «the nobility of reason, the infinity of 
faculties, the apprehension, like a god,’ by which he is con- 
tra-distinguished from them, are to be sought, not by tracing 
a line of ascent from below, but a line of descent from 
above. If man’s body with its appetites and powers came 
from the gradual improvement of the bestial form and na- 
ture, we must nevertheless conclude that God met this body 
and implanted in it a soul stamped with his image. To 
establish this conclusion we have only to show that man 
is possessed of faculties of which no rudimentary types are 
found in the inferior animals. 

This the author denies. He carries out the philosophy 
of sensation to its legitimate conclusions, with fearless con- 
sistency. “It is hardly necessary, to say, much less to 
argue, that mental action, being proved to be under law, 
passes at once into the category of natural things. Its old 
metaphysical character vanishes 1n a moment, and the dis- 
tinction usually taken between physical and moral is an- 
nulled as only anerror in terms.” It is difficult to reply to 
such shallow dogmatism as this. It is true that there is 
regularity and order in human action, so that a sagacious 
man may often predict far-off results. It is true, as this 
author asserts, that statistics have shown that in large cities 
about the same number of mistakes is committed annually 
in the direction of letters; and, he might have added, that 
in France it has been ascertained that the number of sui- 
cides and murders is the same from year to year, and not 
only so, but the different methods of death by poison, stran- 
gulation, drowning, and deadly weapons, have each its 
nearly constant number of victims; so that in cases where 
we might most certainly eaped fo find the wildest irregu- 
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larities of caprice we detect the operation of constant causes, 
But it is surely most extraordinary reasoning to infer from 
this regularity, the existence of a physical law by which it 
is secured. ‘This is another instance still of the disposition 
which this author shows to seize upon superficial and par- 
tial resemblances in different objects, and conclude upon 
their perfect identity. «No man can say what may be the 
weather of to-morrow ; but the quantity of rain which falls 
in any particular place in any five years, is precisely the 
same as the quantity which falls in any other five years in 
the same place.” “So also, the number of persons taken 
in charge by the police of London for being drunk and dis- 
orderly on the streets, is, week by week, a nearly uniform 
quantity, showing that the inclination to drink to excess is 
always in the mass about the same, regard being had to 
the existing temptations or stimulations to this vice.’ We 
have in these cases a uniform result ; and the immediate 
inference is, that the same law of causation prevails, and 
that the human heart with all its affections and passions is 
controlled and determined to a specific course of action by 
the same kind of influence which distils the rain from the 
clouds. Has the author no eye for the differences between 
these phenomena which he so unceremoniously identifies ? 
Are the inward misgivings of the drunkard, the awful 
struggles with which he attempts to break from an indul- 
gence which he knows is destroying him, the sense of shame 
and self-reproach, and the dread feeling of responsibility 
which prey upon his soul, are these of no account in de- 
termining whether the influence which prevails over them 
is the same in kind with that which determines physical 
events? Is the difference between physical and moral to 
be annulled, as only an error in terms, simply because we 
find that in one case as well as the other, like causes pro- 
duce like effects? Are the facts given us by human con- 
sciousness to be thrust aside in determining this question ? 
This is, afier all, the ground upon which the contest be- 
tween this philosophy and a higher one, must be decided. 
It is doubtless important to detect and expose the scientific 
blunders of every particular system of materialism that 
is at any time set forth, with sufficient pretension and plau- 
sibility, to make it dangerous. But though we may thus 
refute one, we leave the way still open for the introduction 
of another. We have shown that the author of this work 
has failed at every point, in establishing his different posi- 
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tions, but we have not shown that some other explorer in 
the same direction may not be more successful. It is among 
the facts of consciousness that we must find the evidence 
which sets aside this, and all other systems of like kind. 
We are undoubtedly subject, in a degree, to the same kind 
of restraint which governs the physical world. We are 
placed within the range of the law of cause and effect, and 
form thus a part of nature. If we are entirely subject to 
this law, then we have no philosophy possible, but to ethe- 
realize matter and become ideal pantheists, or to make mind 
only an error in terms and run into materialistic fatalism. 
These are the only two courses left open to us, and it seems 
to us a matter ef small moment which is taken. We see 
little to choose between the spectre world of Spinosa, and 
the sty of Epicurus. When a man has taken away virtue 
from us we care not whatalso he takes or leaves. But if be- 
sides the world of necessity there exists also a world of 
freedom, and if these two worlds manifest their interpene- 
tration in man’s consciousness, then another philosophy is 
not only possible but necessary,and materialism and ideal- 
ism are both discredited as partial and incomplete. 

This author maintains that “ all mental phenomena flow 
directly fromthe brain,’’ a fact which we learn, as he says, 
from observation. We contend, on the other hand, that 
this observation, inasmuch as it is limited to the external 
conditions of the phenomena, without regard to their in- 
trinsic character, must necessarily lead to an erroneous con- 
clusion. As fitly might we conclude that the air which by 
its vibrations conveys some ravishing strain of melody is 
the cause of music, because the presence of the one is es- 
sential to the existence of the other. Observation proves ° 
that the brain is the organ upon which the manifestation of 
mental phenomena is more immediately dependent, and 
this is all that it proves. ‘To learn whether the brain is the 
proper cause of mental states, or only the necessary condi- 
tion of their manifestation, we must extend our observa- 
tion beyond the brain itself and consider the character of 
the effects of which we are seeking the explanation. The 
moment this is done consciousness decides the question. 
We feel that in every mental act a percipient agent is in- 
volved. Matter can only give us phenomena, and that 
which perceives must necessarily be different from that 
which appears. The simplest case of perception, the trans- 
formation of an external object into an act of thought or 
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will, is sufficient to overthrow every system of material- 
ism. 

But brutes perceive no less than men. They manifest 
intelligence, affection, and will. Here again, if instead of 
confining ourselves to rude outward resemblances, we look 
calmly into our own consciousness, we discover abundant 
evidence that we possess something different, not in degree 
only, but in kind, from any thing that is found in the brute 
creation. In the highest development of instinct we find 
nothing more than a kind of intelligence which selects and 
uses means adapted to secure immediate ends; and all the 
purposes and acts of the animal are strictly determined by 
its organization. The beaver, the bee, and the bird, each 
build according to a law impressed upon them, and if 
thwarted or placed under circumstances demanding some 
variation from the type, their contrivances are limited to an 
approximation to the original plan. Man too builds, but 
he builds after no type. He is free from all law except 
that which is self-imposed. He builds not only for con- 
venience and use, but often for no purpose but the pleasure 
of giving expression to an idea. Instead of being restricted 
by types, he is himself a creator of types. Here he stands 
in direct opposition to the brute. If we compare together 
the dam of a beaver, and the Apollo Belvidere, we find the 
rude resemblance, that they are both constructions. But 
when we look more closely we find that the resemblance 
vanishes, and that they stand in marked contrast. The 
beaver builds according to a predetermined type, and for 
immediate use. The sculptor, without any regard to use, 
and in the exercise of perfect freedom, forms a conception 
which he feels to be beautiful, and then transfers this con- 
ception to the marble, in which the idea is so it.woven that 
it lives through all time, and speaks intelligibly to all hearts. 
In giving expression to his idea the artist is no copyist of a 
type that has been set him, either by previous labourers, or 
by nature herself. Neither the secret of his power, nor the 
source of our pleasure, lies in imitation. Had the sculptor - 
who gave us the Laocoon group, copied the writhing and 
contorted limbs, the livid cheek, the agonizing struggles of 
some father, with his sons, crushed in the convolutions of a 
huge serpent, we should have felt, while looking at it, such 
painful sympathy as the sight of the actual scene would 
awaken. But instead of this he has so subdued the suffer- 
ing, that it becomes the translucent medium through which 
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we see the “ brave resolve of the firm soul alone ;’’ nor is 
this all, but the fortitude itself is so consummately expressed 
that the mind rests not in that, but is borne inward until it 
is lost in communion with that humanity, of which forti- 
tude is one of the attributes. 


“ Here, lovely as the rainbow on the dew 
Of the spent thunder-cloud, to Art is given, 
Gleaming through grief’s dark veil, the peaceful blue 
r] Of the sweet Moral Heaven.” 


Here is manifested a creative power, like in kind, though 
infinitely less in degree, to that which the Divine Creator 
put forth, when he fashioned chaotic matter into shape, 
weaving through it his thought, and giving it expression 
that made the angels sing over it for joy. Itisa part of 
that image of God in which man was made; and he only 
deludes and degrades himself who seeks a kindred faculty 
among the brutes. 

It would be easy also to show that man is contra-distin- 
guished from the inferior animals by his possession of a fa- 
culty which gives him necessary truth, independent of all 
experience. He is capable not only of generalizing, from 
the notices of the senses, but he has intuitions of truths 
that are universal and necessary. We pass this, however, 
and ask the attention of the materialist to another fact in 
human consciousness. Besides the perception of the use- 
ful and the agreeable, which we have in common with the 
brute,—the beautiful and the true, which we have in con- 
tra-distinction from them,—we find ourselves possessed 
with the idea of the good. This idea is not subordinate to 
that of “gratification,” as our author makes it. An actis 
never good because it gives us pleasure,—on the contrary, 
it pleases us because it is good. It is written, “ blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after righteousness,” and not, 
righteous are they that hunger and thirst after blessed- 
ness. Goodness is not a means butanend. We not only 
have this idea, but we feel its supremacy over all our 
other ideas. It is for thé perception and realization of good- 
ness that we have been made and endowed with all our 
powers of whatever kind. Hence in connection with this 
we find the feeling of moral responsibility, involving in it 
the consciousness of freedom of will. This is the capital 
distinction of man, his capacity to perceive moral excel- 
lence and to feel its power. It is through this that he be- 
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comes a partaker of the Divine nature, and feels himself to 
be immortal. 

Of this part of man’s nature it cannot be pretended that 
we find any anticipative prophesy in the lower animals ; 
and hence the difficulty is met by denying substantially the 
validity of moral perceptions and qualities inman. Man 
is made for gratification, the distinction between moral and 
physical is an error in terms, free-will is a liability to flit 
from one feeling to another, virtue is of course but a name 
or a sound, and the feeling of moral responsibility a delu- 
sion of the weak and ignorant. Here is the proper turning 
point of this whole system. If these conclusions to which 
the author is driven, and which he does not hesitate to em- 
brace, be true, then let his whole system be true. It is no 
longer worth a contest. But if they are false, then is his 
theory a falsehood and a foul libel upon human nature. If 
the sense of freedom which springs up amid the earliest 
play of our spontaneous impulses, and accompanies us on- 
ward through their regulation and control, in the exercise 
of which we feel ourselves standing over against nature, 
exempt from the law of necessity which binds all things 
else together by an adamantine chain,- -if this be a delusion, 
interposed to cheat us out of the knowledge that we are no 
more free than the river that seems “to flow by its own 
sweet will,’ then let us like the old Egyptian, feel and 
cherish our brotherhood with the bat, the beetle and the 
crocodile, nay with the ocean and the air, the storm and 
the pestilence. If the feeling that we were made for some- 
thing higher than gratification is a superstition, if the visions 
of good that sometimes break in upon us, pure and glorious 
as the light of Heaven, are the unrealities of a distempered 
imagination, then let us dismiss our feelings of remorse, 
since in the perpetration of the greatest crimes we only 
make an unprofitable investment of capital, and the simple 
regret which might even be due to this as a blunder, defeats 
us of the happiness which might yet be at our command. 
But if, on the other hand, the peremptory truths of reason 
and conscience within us are realities—if we feel them to 
possess objective validity, so that we are constrained to be- 
lieve in the real existence of things that are honest and fair 
and lovely—then the system gives the lie to our conscious- 
ness, and we know that it must be false whether we are 
able or not, to detect its scientific fallacies. Every man 
knows that the cause of his determination to any particular 
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course of action is different in kind from that which sends 
the cannon ball along its path. This is a plain and deci- 
sive fact, than which none other can be more certain. By 
the mass of mankind it is never called in question. We 
never hear the criminal excusing himself on the ground 
that his brain was badly organized, unless he has been un- 
der the tuition of some phrenologist. It is indeed possible 
for a man to deny the primary truths of consciousness; he 
may call in question the existence of any higher virtue than 
prudence, and obliterate the distinction between physical 
and moral as an error in terms. He may do this, for it is 
impossible to set limits to the capabilities of a vicious theory, 
or a Vicious life. But after he has succeeded in proving 
that we are subject to the same necessity which governs 
other creatures, and that the notions of right and wrong, of 
merit and demerit, which are entertained by the whole hu- 
man race are but universal delusions, the idola tribus of 
Bacon, he will still, when off his guard, involuntarily be- 
tray, by his admiration of self-sacrificing virtue, and his 
sharp indignation against wrong, his recognition of the 
morality which he has disproved. The denial of this 
power does not destroy it. Ata thousand points the will, 
which he has thrust aside, rushes in and tears to atoms the 
conclusions of his puny logic. 

Here then we leave this system, effectually discredited at 
the bar of human consciousness. In order to establish the 
derivation of man from the brutes, it is driven to overlook 
or to deny the very qualities by which man is constituted 
what he is, a rational and immortal being, and to set at 
naught the plainest of all facts, the most certain of all know- 
ledge. 


Arr. IIL—The Vaudois : Comprising observations made 
during a tour to the Valleys of Piedmont, in the sum- 
mer of 1844: together with remarks, introductory and 
interspersed, respecting the origin, history, and present 
condition of that interesting people. By E. Hender- 
son, D.D. London: 1845. pp. 262. 


Tar chief interest which this narrative possesses, arises 
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from its being the most recent intelligence we have from a 
region with which most Protestant people are pretty well 
acquainted, and from which they cannot but be anxious to 
hear from time to time. Dr. Henderson, who is favoura- 
bly known as an author of travels in the East and in Ice- 
land, and whose version and commentary on Isaiah 
we have heretofore noticed, gave but a fortnight to his 
tour, and travelled nearly the whole distance on foot, but 
with the volumes of Dr. Gilly and others at hand, this kind 
of general inspection and report is about as much as the 
reading community require at present. A condensed view 
of this part of the contents of the volume is, therefore, the 
most appropriate use we can make of it for our pages. 

On the 16th of July, 1844, Dr. Henderson arrived at St. 
Jean, the first of the Vaudois parishes after entering the 
valleys from Turin, the Sardinian capital. Productive fields 
and vineyards, noble trees, and an industrious peasantry, a 
Protestant church on one side of the road and a more im- 
posing edifice devoted to the Roman rites on the other, were 
features of the scenery which are characteristic of all the 
Piedmont villages. Notwithstanding the large majority of 
Protestant inhabitants, the patronage of the government 
enables the opposite and intruding party to maintain their 
places of worship in equal number, and in greater exterior 
show. In one commune there are but eleven Roman Cath- 
olics, but they have their own church. Their confidence 
in the partiality of the royal authority emboldens the Ro- 
manists to persist in many petty oppressions and insults, 
well calculated to irritate and keep alive the animosity cre- 
ated by the more serious persecutions of former times. 

“The road improved as I approached La Tour. The 
landscape also became bolder and more interesting : the 
mountains in the back-ground rising in noble grandeur on 
both sides of the valley, especially Mont Vandelin, and the 
ruggedly prajecting Casteluzzo, while the picturesque 
heights of Angrogna to the right, and the town and moun- 
tainous environs of Luserne, on the other side of the Pe- 
lice, crowded delightfully into the prospect. Just before 
entering La Tour I passed the beautiful villa of Holland, 
situated on a rising ground to the right. The estate belongs 
to a Vaudois, reported to be the richest proprietor in the 
valleys, but who was once conveyed as a prisoner to Pig- 
nerol, because he had refused to do homage to the host 
which was being carried past in procession. The Catholics 
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are very tenacious upon this point in the valleys, as wellas 
in other parts of Italy. Some time ago an English major, 
who was on a visit here, happened to ride into La Tour 
while a procession was advancing through the street, and 
his horse becoming restive, dashed in among the priests 
and dispersed them in various directions. A serious com- 
plaint was got up against him, and had it not been for the 
prompt and spirited interposition of our ambassador at Tu- 
rin, it is impossible to say what might have been the result. 
A case occurred lately at Nice, which at once shows the 
character of the Vaudois, and the effect of firm and con- 
sistent conduct. A young Protestant from one of the val- 
leys, serving in one of the Sardinian regiments, was com- 
manded, with the rest of his comrades, to present arms to 
the host as it passed. He complied with the order, but 
when the whole company to which he belonged fell down 
upon their knees, the Vaudois retained his erect posture, to 
the great offence of the Catholics, both his officers and oth- 
ers. He was tried by a court-martial, but when asked 
what induced him to act the part he had done, instead of 
giving a reply which might have thrown him into the hands 
of the spiritual power, he simply answered, that he had 
been guilty of no breach of military duty. Kneeling was 
no part of the discipline to which, as a soldier, he had been 
trained, though presenting arms in obedience to the word 
‘of command was. With that he had strictly complied, and 
he now stood upon his right to be acquitted as innocent of 
any charge. The reply produced such an effect upon his 
judges, that he not only received an acquittal, but exemp- 
tion, along with other Protestants serving 1n the army, from 
the performance of duty during similar processions.” 

Dr. Henderson witnessed the following scene on a Sab- 

ath. 

; « About the middle of the sermon we were annoyed by 
the singing of a Catholic procession, which became louder 
and louder, the nearer it approached. It roused the very 
dogs, which were lying about the aisles, and thereby in- 
creased the disturbance: to prevent further inconvenience, 
the doors, which had stood open for the admission of fresh 
air, were closed, and I hoped that the noise would gradu- 
ally die away as it had increased; but the priests, appa- 
rently out of sheer spite, conducted the procession close 
round the church, so that it was impossible to hear what 
dropped from the lips of the preacher. When the annoy- 
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ance was at the worst, one of the elders called out to the 
minister, Attendez un peu, Monsieur! (Wait a moment, 
Sir), on which he stopped, and we all waited in silence till 
the mummery ceased, While indignant at this wanton in- 
terruption of Divine service, I could not sufficiently admire 
the composure with which the Vaudois submitted to it. 
They have learned by experience that remonstrance is vain, 
and patiently endure the triumph ef their enemies.” 

At La Tour there has recently been erected, at the expense 
of two religious orders, a large convent, with a handsome 
church annexed, for the training of priests for the conver- 
sion of the Vaudois. With the usual liberality shown to 
such enterprises, the sum of nearly fifty thousand dollars 
was contributed to founding this institution, and from the 
same source about thirty-five hundred dollars are granted 
annually for its support. In the neighbouring village of 
St. Margarita is another new establishment, whether pro- 
voked by or having provoked that at La Tour, our author 
does not state. It is a large stone College for the Vaudois 
youth, under the presidency of the Rev. John Revel. 

“ An institution for the elementary education of young 
men designed for the ministry, for providing more efficient 
schoolmasters, and for supplying a higher grade of instruc. 
tion to others whose parents might desire it, than could be 
obtained in any existing schools, had long been a desidera- 
tum. There had been a grammar-school of ancient date, 
to which Cromwell, by the advice of Milton, granted a con- 
tribution of 202. per annum, and which had since been sup- 
ported chiefly by annual remittances from Holland; but 
the instruction communicated, though it did full credit to 
the master, whose salary scarcely exceeded 35/. a year, 
was necessarily defective, and it had long been the desire 
of the pastors and other friends of education, to see a more 
effective establishment in the valleys. Their poverty, how- 
ever, presented an insuperable barrier to the realization of 
their wishes, and matters might have dragged on in the old 
way, if it had not been for the attention given to the sub- 
ject by the Rev. Dr. Gilly, now prebendary of Durham, to 
whose interesting works on the Waldenses, the deep inter- 
est which now exists in England on behalf of that people 
1s principally to be ascribed, and whose efforts to promote 
their cause have been crowned with abundant success, It 
was one of the principal objects of that gentleman, on his 
Second visit to the valleys, to institute such inquiries as 
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should enable him to proceed with the appropriation of the 
munificent sum of 5000/., which he had obtained from a 
private source, and over which he had the sole and abso- 
lute control. The result was the erection of the present 
building.”’ 

The number of pupils last summer was fifty. The course 
is six years. At the close of this term the theological stu- 
dents repair to the universities of Lausanne, Montauban, 
and Berlin, or to the seminary at Geneva, where Dr. Merle 
D’Aubigné is a professor: theology and philosophy being 
prohibited by the government as subjects of instruction 
here. Besides the College there are fifteen central parish 
schools in the valleys, and one hundred and twenty others, 
of a smaller size, scattered through the hamlets. ‘The to- 
tal number of children in all is 4,368.* The school-mas- 
ters, or regents, assist the pastors as readers and clerks on 
the Sabbath and at funerals. Their salaries range from 
$125 to half that sum. The original catechism of Oster- 
vald is taught in these schools, and Dr. Henderson fills ten 
pages of his work with an extract on the single topic of 
justifying faith, to show that this doctrine is purely and 
fully inculeated on the children. The daughters of the 
pastors, and other female youth in better circumstances 
than the ordinary families, have an opportunity of supe- 


* There are fifteen communes or parishes in the valleys. Dr. Henderson 
gives the statistics of each, as he visits them in succession, and from the several 
chapters we compile the subjoined table for the reference of our readers. The 
population of a Tour only is conjectural. Each parish includes several ham- 
lets. 


Parishes, Vaudois. Rom. Cath, Vau. Scholars, 
La Tour, 1,100 1,100 437 
St. Jean, 2,325 125 418 
Villar, 2,659 395 384 
Bobi, 1,537 76 352 
Rora, 684 4] 180 
Angrogna, 2,124 613 350 
Prarustin, 2,407 60 432 
St. Germain, 1,715 351 334 
Pomaret, 1,515 222 230 
Villeseche, 1,676 800 365 
Maneille, 298 209 65 
Macel, 792 246 215 
Rodoret, 530 150 72 
Prali, 793 11 177 
Pramol, 1,358 150 357 


21,513 4,549 4,368 
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rior education in the Beckwith Institution at La Tour. 
Having mentioned the name of this distinguished benefac- 
tor of the Waudois, we may here copy the tribute paid to 
him towards the close of the volume before us. 

« Just before we came to a small village, we fell in with 
a school-house, on the gable end of which was an inscrip- 
tion to this effect: Whosoever passes this way, let him 
bless the nume of Colonel Beckwith. There was something 
peculiarly affecting to my mind, that I should witness the 
expression of genuine Vaudois feeling towards one of my 
countrymen, at the last village I was to visit in the valleys. 
The coincidence seemed to intimate, that I should carry 
home with me one of the most pleasing impressions which 
my tour was calculated to inspire—the conviction that I 
had been travelling among a people that feel truly grateful 
for the benefits which have been conferred upon them by 
Englishmen. There is no merely human name more ven- 
erated in the valleys of Piedmont than that of Col. Beck- 
with. It isin every mouth, while his portrait is exhibited 
in almost every house. The latter circumstance has ori- 
ginated the saying of the Romanists: “Ah! you will not 
worship the Virgin, but you make no scruple of worship- 
ping Colonel B.”” This benefactor of an oppressed and, 
in many respects a destitute people, was an officer in the 
British army, but, having lost a leg on the field of Water- 
loo, he retired upon a pension ; and, having paid a visit to 
the Vaudois some twenty years ago, felt so deeply inter- 
ested in their condition, that he forthwith took up his resi- 
dence among them. Since that time he has been indefati- 
gable in his exertions to promote their welfare. Not only 
has he done much for the relief of the poor—liberally sup- 
plying their wauts from his private purse—but he has 
erected ten or twelve school-houses at his own expense. 
The school for educating the daughters of pastors and oth- 
ers, known by the name of the Beckwith Institution, was 
also founded, and is liberally supported by him. The Co- 
lonel generally pays an annual visit to his native country ; 
but most of the year is spent in traversing the valleys and 
mountains, for the purpose of visiting the schools, superin- 
tending new erections, or devising fresh measures for me- 
liorating the circumstances of the Vaudois.”’ 

We cannot forbear echoing the comment of Dr. Hen- 
derson. 

“ If christian gentlemen of independent fortune free from 
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the restrictions of office or of business, and having no fam- 
ily ties, only knew the luxury which this good man must 
feel in the midst of a grateful people, who look up to him 
as a father, it seems scarcely possible to conceive how they 
could resist the impulse to ‘go and do likewise.? What 
an amount of human suffering they might alleviate! What 
ignorance they might remove! What good foundations 
they might lay for the time to come. To whatever quar- 
ter of the globe we turn, abundant scope for similar exer- 
tions is presented. The resolution requires only to be 
formed in the fear of God, and with a sincere desire to do 
good, and the enjoyment derived, as well as that imparted, 
will be sure to follow.’’ 

The opportunities of doing good by church-extension 
and school-extension are not more open or important in 
Piedmont than in the United States and its territories; and 
tenfold more could be accomplished if our wealthy Chris- 
tians and philanthropists would imitate the noble example 
of the maimed British Colonel, and instead of increasing 
their benevolence only on the scale of proportion and co- 
operation, would esteem it a privilege to act independently 
and individually in doing all that they are really able to do 
by themselves. 

The descriptions of the natural scenery of the valley 
greatly increase the interest of the narrative, and serve to 
explain the manner in which the inhabitants of the Alpine 
valleys have been able to sustain themselves, and preserve 
their peculiar faith and habits from encroachment, for im- 
memorial ages. Dr. Henderson, at least, after the toils of 
climbing and descending the cliffs and precipices, among 
which their habitations are scattered, must have had a 
pretty decided impression of the comparative inaccessible- 
ness of the home of the Vaudois. Let our pastors who 
walk on smooth pavements, or ride on smooth roads through 
their parishes, refresh themselves with a look at such paro- 
chial travels as this, and at fourscore. 

«To reach Villeseche we had to climb a very steep ac- 
clivity, on the summit of which the village of the same 
name is situated. We here paid our respects to the aged 
pastor, Mons. Alexandre Rostaing,now in his seventy-eighth 
year, and theSfifty-eighth of his ministry. He is the father 
of the Vaudois pastors, and holds the office of Doyen, 
which is more honorary in its character than involving the 
performance of any responsible duties. He has still a de- 
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gree of strength and vivacity, which no one would expect 
who is aware of the fatigues to which he has been exposed 
in the discharge of his ministerial functions, and the various 
illnesses to which he has been subject in the course of his 
long life. Not only has he to climb the mountains on his 
own side of the valley, in the deep snows of winter, and 
exposed to all the inclemency of the weather, in order to 
administer to his parishioners religious instruction and con- 
solation ; but, having descended into the valley, and crossed 
the Germanesca—an affair oftentimes of no small risk—he 
has to ascend the steep mountain in the opposite direction, 
where he has two annexed churches, in which, when not 
absolutely prevented by bodily indisposition, he has never 
failed to perform Divine service. He likewise makes it a 
point of conscience to repair to the High Alps, to visit his 
flock during their summer abode in the chalets, instructing 
the young, and preaching under the canopy of heaven to 
the listening multitude.” Or this, at any age—« At the 
early hour of five o’clock I set out for Rodoret, on 
my way to Prali, accompanied by Mons. Canton, who 
kindly offered to be my guide through the intricate and 
difficult Alpine region which it was necessary to pass. We 
began immediately to ascend, but after a short time we 
descended again into the vale of Salsa,and then commenced 
the ascent of the mountain so called, which I found to be 
more rapid and fatiguing than any I had yet attempted to 
climb. That of Montanvert, near Chamouni, is nothing to 
it. For about an hour, we were sheltered from the rays of 
the sun by the thick forest of pines which covered its north- 
ern side, but after we had got about half-way up, they 
gradually became thinner; the mountain became more 
steep, and the heat more oppressive. Having every now 
and then resolutely forced our way upwards for a few min- 
utes, We were compelled to sit down to rest on the stones, 
or the roots of trees, the ground being too damp from the 
copious dews of the preceding night to render it prudent 
for us to recline upon it. It was specially during these in- 
tervals of repose that I enjoyed the company of Mons. 
Canton. We sat and surveyed the mountains and valle S; 
the hamlets and cottages which comprise his parish, and 
talked of the value of souls, the preciousness of the Bible, 
the wonders of redemption, and the adaptation of the gospel 
to relieve the woes and supply the wants of fallen humani- 
ty. Some time before we reached the summit, the trees 
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entirely disappeared : we lost at Jength every vestige of a 
path, and were frequently obliged to creep up on our hands 
and feet, so steep and slippery was the grassy ascent. 

“ We now descended by a very steep pathway, which 
led us through a sterile and uninviting region to Rodo- 
ret, where we spent some time with the pastor, Mons. 
Daniel Buffe. On inquiry, I found that he had only been 
a few months in this remote and lonely village. The 
church was formerly annexed to that of Prali, the minister 
of which had to walk to this place in winter among the 
rugged precipices and frozen snows, almost every step he 
took being at imminent risk of life. To enable them to 
climb the icy pathways with anything like safety, the Vau- 
dois wear clogs under their shoes, the soles and heels of 
which are studded with spikes more than an inch long. 
Mons, B. showed me a pair which he uses when he goes 
to visit his people during the winter months. The inhabi- 
tants of this parish are often poorly off for the necessaries 
of life. The little patches which they cultivate on the sides 
of the mountains are often swept away by avalanches; and 
even when their crops of maize, rye, and potatoes are suf- 
fered to come to maturity, the harvest is anything but lux- 
uriant.”’ 

The removal of many of the peasants to the mountains 
increases the pastor’s difliculties. “To these Alps the 
sheep and cattle are sent to graze for three months in sum- 
mer. Numerous chalets, or small cabins, scattered over 
the sides of the mountains, serve both as dairies, and as 
habitations for the owners and their families. They are, for 
the most part, built of stone, but very humble in apearance, 
and by no means distinguished for cleanliness. Not only 
are the cattle tended in the rich pasturages which abound 
in these higher regions, but the excellent milk which they 

ield is made into cheese, and the long grass and moss is 
collected to be used as winter provender in the valleys. 
«What may be called the Alpine ‘season’ is one of 
peculiar enjoyment both to the Vaudois and their cattle. 
The latter show by their impatience some time before, that 
they have an instinctive presentiment of its approach. If 
the inhabitants feel pent up within their narrow limits in 
the valleys, where there are so many things to remind them 
of their constant state of exposure to the craft and subtilty 
of man, they breathe here a freer atmosphere ; they roam 
at large, somewhat after the manner of the Nomades; 
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every object above and around is calculated to inspire de- 
light, and some of the happiest days of their life are spent 
in these clevated retreats. Nor can any rural scene equal 
that of their Alpine Sabbath, when they assemble in some 
amphitheatre of rocks to celebrate the praise of Jehovah, to 
call upon his holy name, and to listen to the announcements 
of his truth from the lips of one of their beloved pastors.” 

The first public religious service attended by Dr. Hen- 
derson was in the parish of Angrogna. It was conducted 
as follows. The school-regent, at the desk below the pulpit, 
read three chapters of the New Testament, with the prac- 
tical remarks of Ostervald’s French Bible on the passage, 
all the services being conducted in that language, which the 
Vaudois understand, He next read the decalogue and 
our Saviour’s summary of the law. The minister then 
offered, from the pulpit, a short confession of sins, and 
gave out some verses of a psalm, which were sung by all 
the people from musical note-books, and sitting. This was 
followed by a prayer, the sermon and the ordinance of in- 
fant baptism. The prayer, as well as the previous confes- 
sion, was from a liturgy ; the sermon is in all cases com- 
mitted to memory by the preacher; the baptism was con- 
ducted very much according to our own Directory, except- 
ing that the water was brought in a phial, which was 
poured at the proper moment into the two united hands of 
the minister, and thence poured upon the child. After the 
baptism, the regular services concluded with a general 
prayer, the Lord’s prayer, the creed, a psalm and benedic- 
tion. At the funeral of a child, the school-regent read a 
selection of scriptures, prescribed for such occasions, includ- 
ing nine of the psalms, and offered a prayer. When the 
head of a family is buried, the minister is expected to offi- 
ciate. 

The Lord’s Supper is celebrated every three months. 
The youth are prepared for it by such instruction as will 
enable them to answer the questions proposed to them 
publicly, as to their faith in the gospel, their purpose to hold 
to that faith in the face of all opposition, their resolution to 
renounce sin and obey the divine commandments, their 
engagement to use the means of grace, and their confirma- 
tion of the baptismal vow. The communion-service is be- 
gun, as with us, by reading the history of the institution, 
and by inviting the believers and warning the unworthy. 
After the ministers and elders have partaken, the other com- 
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municants come forward in pairs, and receive the elements, 
the pastor repeating texts of scripture, and the congregation 
singing hymns as the service proceeds. When all have 
communicated, the minister gives an exhortation, offers 
thanxs and pronounces the benediction. Some of the min- 
isters lament that admission to the Lord’s Supper is not 
more guarded, as with us, by examination of the appli- 
cant’s evidence of knowledge and piety; and there isa 
small body who refuse to unite with the general communion, 
chiefly on this account. But there, as in other places, a 
more rigid discipline is forborne, lest an adverse party 
should gain the disaffected by their easier requisitions. The 
Vaudois dread to be too strict, lest they drive away some 
of their members to the Romanists. We fear there is some 
reason to apprehend the influence of such a policy among 
ourselves. It is sometimes "pleaded that we must show 
more conformity to the taste and refinement of certain 
classes, in our places, times and modes of worship, or they 
will leave our plainer forms for those that are more attrac- 
tive to the young and worldly. If we fall into this notion, 
we are in danger of losing one of the most efficient means 
of our purification from dross, which Providence has ever 
granted to the church. If the world is the chief bane of 
the church, the less we have of it the better, 
From Dr. Henderson’s incidental statements, however, 
we should draw very favourable conclusions as to the gen- 
eral prevalence of religious principles among all ranks of 
the Vaudois. He found prayer meetings in high esteem 
in many places, the Bible a familiar book in every hamlet, 
and often met peasants by the road-side, who were de- 
lighted with the opportunity of spiritual conversation. He 
quotes a passage from Jerome, as applicable with scarce- 
ly any abatement to the Vaudois of the present day. 
«¢In every direction where there is a sound of human 
voices, it is the voice of psalmody. If it be the ploughman 
guiding his plough. his song is Hallelujah! If it be the 
shepherd tending his flock, the reaper gathering his corn, 
or the vine-dresser pruning the tendrils, his chaunt is the 
“same; itis some song of David that he sings. Here all 
poetry is sacred poetry, and every feeling of the heart finds 
utterance in the language of the psalmist.’ ”” 
He gives this anecdote to illustrate the force of ancient 
opinions, even ina district whence the Protestants have 
been wholly extirpated ee 1727. “In many of the 
oT 
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houses the old ancestral Bible has been preserved as 
an heir-loom, and, Catholics though they are, some of 
them would rather part with any article of their pro- 
perty, than with that invaluable treasure. About three 
years ago, the priests discovered the fact; and having ob- 
tained permission from their superior, they went into the 
houses of the peasants, and having taken their Bibles from 
them by force, to the number of forty or fifty, burnt them 
publicly in one of the villages! One of the Catholics, de- 
termined to resist to the last, took his position inside the 
door of his house, and, with a loaded musket in his hand, 
declared he would, on no consideration, part with his Bible, 
and would shoot the first man, be he priest or who besides, 
that should dare to set his foot over the threshold. Seeing 
him resolute, the party desisted, and left him in possession 
of the Scriptures, to the great annoyance of those whose 
authority had been set at defiance, and to whom no object 
is a greater eye-sore than ‘the words of eternal life’ in the 
hands of the people, in the ‘tongue wherein they were 
born.’ Soon after a fire broke out in the same village, 
and consumed all the houses, to collect money for rebuild- 
ing which the priests made the tour of the Protestant val- 
leys. Onapplying to one of the Vaudois females, she asked 
them, without any fear or hesitation, whether the fire had 
originated in a spark blown from that in which the Bibles 
had been burnt. They were confounded by her question, 
made no reply, and proceeded to the next house.” 

We quote the following incident asa specimen of the 
pious Valley-man, as the name Vaudois signifies. «Among 
other persons whom I met was an ordinary peasant, 
who, on recognising me as a native of Britain, insisted 
on my turning back a few steps with him, to a house 
which I had just passed, in order to take some refreshment. 
The house, he said, was not his; but he knew the inmates 
would be forward to show me hospitality. Finding that I 
resisted his entreaties, he then begged to be allowed to walk 
part of the way with me; and throwing down his harvest 
implements by the side of the road, where he knew he 
might leave them in perfect safety, he accompanied me 
down the valley. Our conversation at once took a religious 
turn, when I was delighted to find that he evinced a high 
degree of spiritual life, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the doctrines of the gospel. He is, as he informed me, in 
the habit of meeting a number of his neighbours, who are 
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like-minded with himself, for prayer and mutual edification; 
and he rejoiced to learn that in England prayer-meetings 
are very common among those who are in the way of sal- 
vation. It was impossible for him, he continued, to de- 
scribe the beneficial effects which resulted from their meet- 
ing at stated times for those objects. While their know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, and their faith in their divine testi- 
mony, were increased, their love to one another for the 
truth’s sake was also increased. They found, too, that it 
contributed to inspire them with greater boldness in the 
profession of the gospel. When he began to pray extem- 
pore before others, he found it a very formidable undertak- 
ing; but, by degrees, he acquired more readiness and self- 
possession; and now he was enabled by the Spirit, that help- 
eth our infirmities, to engage in the exercise without being 
influenced by the fearof man. All this he narrated with the 
most perfect simplicity, and without any indication of that 
spiritual pride, which the possession of gifts is but too apt 
to inspire. He seemed to regard the short interview we 
had with each other as a season of peculiar enjoyment, and 
it was not without some difficulty I prevailed upon him to 
return.” 

In one parish, at least, “it was touching to hear of 
the kindly attentions which the parishioners show to one 


another in all cases where assistance is required. If 


any of them is sick, his neighbours bring him bread and 
wine, and supply his lamp with oil at night. They also 
cheerfully take their turns in sitting up with him. If any 
of them happens to want help in getting in his harvest, 
or doing any pressing work, he has only to ask those who 
are near him to lend theix aid, and he never meets with 
a refusal. Nor is he backward in his turn, What they 
do for him to-day, he does for them to-morrow. If two 
have differed, and are not on the best terms with each other, 
neither of them will on that account withhold his help when 
requisite. The parish is in a state of such excellent disci- 
pline that differences of a serious nature are scarcely known 
fise."3 
: A Synod of the Vaudois pastors was held while Dr. Hen- 
derson was in the valley, and gave himan opportunity of 
meeting sixteen of those brethren together.* Most of this 


* Seventeen was the whole number of ministers in the valleys in 1844, 
There is a record of one hundred and forty having once met in Synod, 
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number have received their theological education at Lau- 
sanne, and their visiter gives this opinion of them. “Of 
the present Vaudois ministers I feel warranted to affirm, 
from my own personal intercourse with them, and from 
the testimony borne by themselves mutually, and by 
others, that they are sound in the faith; and that in none 
of their pulpits is ‘another gospel’ to be heard. They 
may not all preach the truth with the same degree of clear- 
ness, or the same degree of fidelity in their discriminative 
application of it to their hearers; but the truth, in its grand 
leading principles, they do preach, and thus sustain the 
character which they have inherited from their barbes, con- 
fessors, and martyrs, whose orthodoxy is beyond dispute. 
«With respect to education, they will bear comparison 
with the generality of pastors in the Lutheran, Dutch, and 
French reformed churches ; and though they might not be 
able to compete with many who have distinguished them- 
selves at our universities by the depth and extent of their 
classical and mathematical lore, yet, for general informa- 
tion, and an acquaintance with the leading departments of 
literature, they will not be found behind the majority both 
of the English and Scotch clergy.’’ 

We must give a condensed view of the chapter on the 
constitution and government of the Vaudois churches. 
These primitive people are wholly innocent of the notions 
of apostolical succession, prelatical bishops, and a pagan 
cultus. Their pastors were anciently called, in their own 
tongue, by the title of Bardes, which means nothing more 
than Unce/e,an expression of affectionate veneration. A dis- 
tinction of ranks among ministers was put down as a mark 
of the beast, in their « Book of Antichrist,” dated 1120; 
and the Confession of 1655, now in authority, prescribes 
for the church “ Pastors, to preach the word and adminis- 
ter the sacraments . . . together with elders and deacons 
after the manner of the primitive church.” 

“The constitution of the Vaudois church,” says Dr. 
Henderson, “ comes nearer to the Presbyterian than to any 
other form of ecclesiastical polity now in existence.’? They 
have for their first church court the Consistory, composed 
of the pastor, elders, one or more deacons, and a legal ad- 
viser ; the elders being chosen by the parishoners, and the 
consistory making the selection if more than the sufficient 
number are voted for. The second court is the Table or 
Board, consisting of three pastors and two laymen, form- 
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ing a kind of commission to see to the execution of the acts 
of the synod, and to perform synodical duties in the inter- 
val of the sessions. This Board superintends the pastors 
and school-masters, examines and ordains candidates for 
the ministry, conducts the synod correspondence &c. The 
highest court is the Synod, which meets but once in five 
years. The cause of this long interval is the necessity of 
obtaining the royal permission to hold a synod, the pat- 
ent for which costs some two hundred and fifty dollars. 
The Synod is composed of all the pastors and two deputies 
from each parish. The Sardinian Governor of the pro- 
vince is present at the sessions, to guard against any injury 
to the national religion. The Moderator holds his office 
for five years, and during that term has many official pre- 
rogatives ; none, however, that imply any distinction of 
ministerial rank above his brethren. The form of ordina- 
tion is very similar to our own. 

Owing to the poverty of the people, through their inces- 
sant persecutions and oppressions, they are not able to sup- 
port their pastors, nor their institutions of education. A 
bounty is granted by the English government, and funds 
are collected in Great Britain, Holland and elsewhere, for 
their assistance. The English grant, after being withheld 
for a Jong time in consequence of Piedmont falling under 
the sway of Napoleon, was restored within the last twenty 
years, and although the sum allowed was only equal to 
about one hundred and four dollars to each pastor, they all 
relinquished so much of their respective shares as would 
endow two additional ministers, and make some provision 
for superannuated pastors and widows, which was equal 
to an annual renunciation of forty dollars by each pastor. 
Each church has its presbytere, or parsonage, with a small 
glebe. The whole salary does not exceed three hundred 
dollars. 

The history of the Waldenses and Vaudois, and the con- 
tinued exposure of the survivors to the aggressions of a 
Popish government, have induced some Christians in Eng- 
land to exert themselves to secure the protection of the 
British power for the defenceless Protestants of Piedmont. 
They suppose that they have a good foundation for their 
efforts in treaties to which the plenipotentiaries of Great 
Britain and Holland were parties, in 1690 and 1704, and 
in which the Duke of Savoy, as the sovereign of the Vau.- 
dois valleys, guaranteed the rights of that people to them 
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and their posterity. It was for the sake of acting more in- 
telligently in this benevolent project that the present tour 
was undertaken, and it is the conclusion of the reverend 
traveller, that though the Sardinian government is not 
openly encouraging any ill-treatment of the Vaudois, there 
is enough in the situation of the two religious parties to 
call for some more positive regulations on the behalf of the 
weaker class. This duty is the more imperative, be- 
cause in almost every country we discover strenuous ef. 
forts made by the Romish church, to establish and extend 
the reign of spiritual despotism. Indeed, there are strong 
symptoms of an inclination on the part of the court of Tu- 
rin, to press upon the liberties of the poor Piedmontese. 
In the new Sardinian code of 1837, the Vaudois are pro- 
hibited to hold property beyond their ancient limits; they 
are not allowed to practice in the professions of law or 
medicine ; they may not print any book, and must abstain 
from work on the Roman festivals. Now that the Prot- 
estant sympathies of the British government are growing 
weaker, it will require all the zeal and faith of the in- 
fluential Christians of that country, in their private exer- 
tions, to withstand the Jesuit at the court of an Italian 
monarch, 


Art. 1V.—Calvin’s Institutes. Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. Philadelphia. 


Tue General Assembly’s board of publication have per- 
formed an acceptable service to the church in presenting 
this translation of the Institutes of the great Reformer, 
Time was when this work had a prominent place among 
the standard books of clergymen in all the reformed 
churches, having the same precedence there that Black- 
stone’s Commentaries possess in a law library. No writer 
among the Reformers occupied so high a position as a the- 
ologian, no man was more consulted by his contemporaries, 
and his name was given to the system of doctrine main- 
tained by the reformed churches, because of his pre-emi- 
nence in the defence of the faith once declared to the saints, 
It was not that Calvin taught any thing substantially dif. 
ferent from his brethren, but for the reason that he was the 
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ablest defender of the common faith, that the doctrines 
maintained by the Reformers are inseparably connected 
with his name. The Institutes is his great work, and con- 
tains a complete summary of Christian doctrine. Eulogy 
and criticism in regard to a work like this is out of place, 
and no part of the design of this article ; it has stood the 
test of centuries and will continue to the end of time, con- 
fessedly the greatest theological work produced by the Re- 
formers. 

An inspection of the causes of the hostility with which 
the Calvinistic scheme is assailed, and an exhibition of the 
grounds of this opposition, may not be without its use, in a 
day like this, when so many, both in and out of the church, 
“turn away their ears from the truth and are turned unto 
fables.” Of course there is a cause for this hostility, many 
causes indeed, yet the real: grounds of opposition are con- 
cealed and denied, and various pretences are brought for- 
ward which are utterly without foundation. It is alleged 
that the Calvinistic divinity makes bigots and fanatics, is 
of a persecuting spirit, intolerant and tyrannical, begetting 
a sour temper, hostile to human happiness, unrelenting and 
uncharitable. It would be easy to collect a host of epi- 
thets from every department of literature in which this 
impression is conveyed, and this apology for hostility at- 
tempted. The old slanders of the high church and tory 
party in England are served up in new forms, and the lie 
is repeated and multiplied indefinitely in the popular works 
of the day. The men who were, under God, the authors 
of English and American freedom, the Puritans of Eng- 
land and the Presbyterians of Scotland, are held up to the 
gaze of mankind as a set of sour hypocrites, who made up 
for their external sanctity by private corruptions, who were 
saints in public, devils in private, while the rakehelly, de- 
bauched and blasphemous Cavaliers are Jauded as models of 
loyalty, generosity and good breeding. In the absence of 
all proof, every kind of dissimulation is presumed of men 
who perilled fortune and life for civil and religious liberty ; 
who stood “in the deadly imminent breach’? resisting the 
tyranny of the God-forsaken Stuarts, the forlorn hope of 
the world. The most profound hypocrisy is predicated of 
men who carried their Bibles with them to the camp, who 
were much in prayer, who sought the blessing of God in 
all their enterprises, and upon whose memories no stains of 
dishonesty or immorality rests; reasoning which assumes 
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that all piety is simulation, and faith, integrity and patriot- 
ism at bottom no better than a lie. The lives and achieve- 
ments of these men are no reproach to the creed they pro- 
fessed, and the cause must be a bad one which seeks to 
maintain its ground by slandering those who saved the ark 
of English freedom, and gave free institutions to the new 
world. There is in the world’s history no greater evidence 
of ingratitude and falsehood, reiterated until it assumes the 
aspect of truth, than the manner in which historians have 
treated the puritans, though indications are not wanting that 
justice, however tardy, may at length vindicate the memo- 
ries of men of whom the world was not worthy—that 
Cromwell will not be utterly given up as a hypocrite, a vil- 
lain or a demagogue, or Hampden as a traitor anda bigot. 
Every act capable of a doubtful construction is tortured to 
give evidence of the persecuting spirit of Calvinism; the 
banishment of assassins in England, the expulsion of Qua- 
kers in the new world, by those who were admitted by their 
enemies to be as merciful after victory as they were un- 
daunted after defeat, is enlarged upon and magnified for 
the same purpose. Are the men who repeat these stale 
slanders ignorant of the facts of history? Can they make 
no allowance for men who, though far in advance of the 
age in which they lived, were yet tempted to occasional acts 
of severity by the conduct of those around them, and the 
prejudices of the age? If Calvinism is to be judged by 
the occasional indiscretions of its adherents, what should 
we say of Popery, red with the blood of martyred millions, 
whose souls cry out for retribution from under the altar of 
God—what shall we say of infidelity, whose reign of ter- 
ror shamed the orgies of Nero and Caligula—what of the 
loyal and accommodating Arminianism of the high church- 
men, who beggared and drove into exile thousands of the 
most virtuous and peaceful subjects of the British crown ? 
Let Calvinism be judged by the facts of history—we are 
content. Let infidels and papists, Arminians and world- 
lings, while looking here and there fora blot on the banner 
of Calvinism, remember that until the eve of St. Barthol- 
omew is forgotten, Laud’s acts of uniformity erased from 
history, and the bloody tragedy of the French Revolution 
causes the flesh of men to creep with terror, the charge of 
bigotry and persecution must fall back upon their own sys- 
tems, and thus assailing Calvinism “they kick against the 
pricks.” That the language of piety was not uniformly 
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the evidence of its power in the heart among the Puritans, 
is admitted. That the Puritans, in their struggle with 
Charles I. whose title of martyr is at once a burlesque and 
a blasphemy, were in every respect faultless, has never been 
asserted either by themselves or their friends, but the at- 
tempt to draw a comparison between the Calvinists and 
their opponents, unfavourable to the former, is impudent be- 
yond expression. How much has been written to exten- 
uate the conduct of men whose life was a libel upon hu- 
man hature ; whose shameless, wickedness made the court 
of Charles the second the abhorred of God and man; who 
sacrificed the honour of the nation for the smiles of harlots, 
and were alike traitors to their country and apostates to 
their faith, while dark suspicions of interested motives, 
vague and unsupported charges of hypocrisy, are urged 
against the Puritans to shadow the glory of noble actions. 
What an array of calumniators caricature the manners, 
deportment and habits of. the Puritans, to taint the reputa- 
tions of the men who were an honour to human nature and 
ornaments to the Christian faith; who made the name of 
England a terror to tyrants, a strong tower to the Op- 
pressed. Do they not show by this that they are without. 
sympathy for true goodness or greatness, resolving the one 
into hypocrisy, the other into ambition, endeavouring to 
produce the impression that all faith in God is fanaticism, 
all piety imposture ? ee pte Die ie 
But it is gravely charged that the Calvinistic divinity 

tends to licentiousness, that the doctrine of grace, of which 
justification by faith without the deeds of the law is the - 


-sum, renders men careless of good works; that the scheme 


which makes the divine purpose and efficacy the only 
foundation of hope and salvation, is a direct encourage- 
ment to inactivity and indifference. That some who have 
superficially examined the subject, or who have received 
their impressions of Calvinism from its enemies, may have 
been led theoretically to this conclusion is probable ; but 
that any man who has ever had a clear intellectual appre- 
hension of the doctrines of grace, or who has tried them 
by their fruits, can be honest in such a conclusion, is impos- 
sible. What was the faith of those who had the testimony 
of Jesus in the darkest period of the Roman apostasy ? 
Who rejected the idolatry of the harlot, seated upon the . 
scarlet-coloured beast, who made herself drunk with the 
blood of martyrs, and refused the cup of her abominations ? 
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The Waldenses and Albigenses maintained the doctrines of 
grace, preserving the pure faith amidst cruel persecutions, 
provoked by the reproach which their virtue and piety re- 
flected upon the dissolute morals and manners of both 
priesthood and laity in the Romish communion. And 
whenever, in the long lapse of centuries, an occasional light 
shone amid the darkness of the predicted apostasy, when- 
ever a warning voice was raised in the bosom of Rome 
herself, against the terrible corruptions which indicated that 
the prophetical antichrist had reached the zenith of his 
ghostly despotism, that light was reflected from the pages 
of the Bishop of Hippo, that warning washeard from the 
followers of Augustine. What was the faith of the reformed 
churches as they came out of the spiritual Babylon and 
diligently sought the mind of the spirit in the holy serip- 
tures? They found the Calvinistic system in the Bible and 
faithfully presented it in their confessions as the bulwark 
of the reformation against the corruptions of the papal hie- 
rarchy, and wherever, in the lapse of three centuries, Ar- 
minianism, Secinianism or Infidelity has weakened the faith 
of the people in their ancient symbols, true piety has, pari 
passt, disappeared and scarcely the form, much less the 
power, of godliness remains, when the doctrines of grace 
have been abandoned. The evangelical remnant in the 
church of England has always been Calvinistic ; the Eng- 
lish dissenters are in general decided adherents ef the West- 
minster confession, while the numerous body of Wes- 
leyan Methodists are Semi-Calvinistic, and their system, 
like the legs of the image seen in Vision by Daniel, partly 
iron and partly clay. The witness-bearing church of Seot- 
land who, above all the reformed churches, has main- 
tained the integrity of her doctrinal standards, who has 
stood oftener in the breach for Christ’s cross and crown than 
any other national church, has been chosen of God, in the 
nineteenth century, to startle a sceptical world with the 
evidence that the spirit of primitive Christianity exists. 
Never was a theory so contradicted by universal experi- 
ence as the one that asserts that Calvinism tends to laxity ;. 
even candid men among opposers have felt constrained to 
admit that the power of Christian faith and the purity of 
Christian morals have never been so illustrated by any por- 
tion of the church visible, as by those who profess the ha- 
‘ted creed of John Calvin, Strange paradox in the opinion 
of the world, that the advocates of divine sovereignty, ori- 
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ginal sin and election, who assert that men are justified by 
faith alone without the deeds of the law, should be careful 
to maintain good works, while those whose gospel is mo- 
rality and whose hope is in the law, should so commonly 
prove unfruitful and careless of the moral virtues upon 
which they make salvation to depend. 

In all the objections urged against the Calvinistic scheme, 
it is evidently assumed that it is inconsistent and unphilo- 
sophical, and therefore unscriptural, because the Bible can- 
not be supposed to contain any thing contrary to reason 
and sound philosophy. The exegesis of the sacred ora- 
cles by Arminians is evidently based upon the principle 
which is extended by the Socinians to a denial of the per- 
son and sacrifice of Christ, and all that is substantial in the 
gospel. Nowif the assumption is false, if Calvinism is 
neither unreasonable nor inconsistent, if it is the true phi- 
losophy, the only consistent scheme of ontology, and if 
the supposed absurdities belong, in fact, to the opposing 
systems, then is the main objection gone, the grand diffi- 
culty removed, even in the case of those who are not to 
be satisfied with scriptural proofs, however conclusive. It 
must be obvious that such a subject cannot be disposed of 
in a single article, yet afew suggestions may be useful, by 
promoting a thorough examination of the question on the 
part of those who yet halt between two opinions. There 
are many sincere inquirers after the way of life who re- 
ject the Calvinistic scheme because they do not understand 
the system, or have become prejudiced by the stereotype 
slanders to which allusion has already been made, or dis- 
zusted with the pseudo-calvinism which aflirms and de- 
nies in the same breath, and is as inconsistent with itself 
and the word of God as it is with the confessions of West- 
minster and Dort. A fundamental principle of the Calvin- 
istic scheme is thus expressed in the Confession of Faith, 
chap. 3, sec. 1, “« God from all eternity did, by the most wise 
and holy counsel of his own will, freely and unchangeably 
ordain whatsoever comes to pass, yet so as thereby neither 


-is God the author of sin, nor is violence offered to the will 


of his creatures, nor is the liberty or contingency of second 
eauses taken away, but rather established.’ With this 
agree the synod of Dort and the articles of the church of 
England. The real objection of the philosophical opponents 
of Calvinism is not so much to the doctrine of*the absolute 
predestination of God. The most respectable schools of 
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philosophy among the ancients maintained this truth upon, 
the principles of natural religion and the conclusions of 
reason. ‘The most absolute fatalism, based upon the di- 
vine decrees, is taught by many of the authors who deride 
Calvinism. That God foreordains whatsoever comes to 
pass, is the necessary conclusion of an intelligent deism, for 
if the principle of contingency be admitted in regard to the 
fortunes of created intelligences, why not in respect to their 
origin? If events are contingent, why not make all exis- 
tences the result of chance? Atheism is philosophically 
the result of such reasoning, which the most gifted meta- 
physicians have always seen and acknowledged. It is not 
meant by this that the mass of men who reject the divine 
decrees are unbelievers or infidels; many truly pious per- 
sons do not apprehend this doctrine, and perhaps never 
will until the light of eternity is poured upon the subject, 
and their vision purified by the atmosphere of heaven: The 
being and attributes of God cannot be philosophically de- 
fended if the divine predestination be denied, and the weak 
evasions of the most able adversaries of the truth, such as 
that God did not choose to foreknow eertain things, is no 
inconsiderable proof that they have felt that they were op- 
posing a system philosophically impregnable. That many 
worthy persons believe that there is a middle ground on 
this subject, is not denied ; but that they can successfully 
defend their position upon scriptural and philosophical 
grounds, is disputed. If God exists, all events are certain 
in his mind ; “known unto God are all his works from the 
beginning,” is the assertion of an apostle; but the fore- 
knowledge of eventsas certain must be predicated of some 
assured ground of certainty ; and where is this to be found 
but in the will of God, by whom all existences were called 
and are sustained in being? Gad’s foreordination is plainly 
inferrible from his attributes. Would the all-seeing, the 
all-wise, and the all-merciful, call into being a universe the 
end of which he neither designed nor knew? Would the 
only wise God hang such interests upon a contingency, 
and leave it, afterall, uncertain whether his counsel should 
stand, whether his purposes should be accomplished 2 
Does a dark uncertainty, which may prove the chaos of a 
wicked world, rest upon the future? Unaided reason is: 
abhorrent of such a conclusion. The philosophy of the: 
Stoics, of most systems in the pagan world, of Mahome- 
danism, and of ancient and modern Deists, sufficiently de~ 
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monstrates this. They do indeed hold this truth in unright- 
eousness, and seek in their false inferences from it an ex- 
cuse for their guilt, an apology for their depravity; were 
Calvinists to do the same, the opposition of science, falsely 
so called, weuld cease at once and forever. Does any man 
believe that the Calvinistic scheme really gives ease to the 
conscience ; that it teaches the fatalism of the Mahome- 
dans, er the philesophy of Hobbes, Collins and Hume, 
when the mest bitter opposition is experienced from fatal- 
ists and infidels? Infidelity, indifference, and worldliness 
could have no controversy with a system of dectrine which 


‘ furnishes a ready excuse for all irreligion. ‘The avowed 


reason is net the real one; itis plausible and convenient, 
but false; which is manifest frem the lives and recorded 
opinions ef multitudes whose oppositien te Calvinism 
would cease the mement they believed it te be what they 
hypocritically pretend that itis. The true ground of the 
hostility of such men to the Calvinistic scheme is this, that 
while it maintains predestinatien it prevents its abuse ; se- 
curing the divine purpose and glory without excusing the 
guilt ef the transgressor ; teaching God’s sovereignty with- 
out impeaching man’s accountability ; showing from the 
scriptures that the wrath ef man shall praise Him, and yet 
the sinner be punished, who in his opposition shall glorify 
his creator while securing his own condemnation, of which 
the death of Christ is the mest illustrious example. “Him 
being delivered,” says the apostle, “by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken and by 
wicked hands crucified and slain.”” If the Supreme Gov- 
ernor is able te secure his glory and the great interests of 
his government by overruling and restraining the conduct 
of wicked men, without interfering with their freedom or 
responsibility, then is the reason of the permission of sin 
manifest, and the philesophy of being disclosed. The ques- 
tion, “ why doth he yet find fault, for who hath resisted his 
will?”’ is sufficiently answered by the fact, that men are to 
be judged by the motives and not the results of their con- 
duct, and that God has other purposes to answer in bear- 
ing long with men, besides that of salvation. “ What’’ 
says the apostle in reply to this question, “if God, willing 
to shew his wrath and make his power known, endured 
with much long suffering the vessels of wrath fitted for de- 
struction.” If the glory of God and the greatest good are 
secured in the moral universe without any infringement of 
5g* 
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freedom, and without furnishing any apology for sin, which 
is the conclusion of Calvinism, what is there in it unrea- 
sonable or unphilosophical ? 

It is not the understanding but the heart which rejects 
this truth; the wicked and impenitent will always be of- 
fended in the doctrines which make the wrath of man to 
praise God, though graven upon the rocks by the pen of 
truth, or uttered by the voices of the seven thunders at 
noon-day. 

But the objections against the Calvinistic scheme, are not 
confined to infidels and the openly irreligious. Professing 
Christians, whose sincerity is unquestioned, inquirers after 
truth whose motives are not impeached, stumble at this 
stumbling stone. They can see no beauty in Calvinism 
that they should desire it, no consistency that they should 
believe it, and while they would by no means doubt the 
piety of those who embrace the system as that revealed by 
the Spirit of God in the sacred scriptures, they cannot con- 
sent to it and seem to wonder that those who do, should 
ever exhibit the power of true religion, and that a tree so 
evil should ever produce good fruit. 

It is assumed by this class of objectors that predestina- 
tion and freedom, divine purposes and human account- 
ability are inconceivably and fatally at variance, and that 
the belief of the one necessarily involves the denial of the 
other. Now without entering upon the nature of the free- 
dom of the will, it is sufficient to say that no man ean prove 
that God’s sovereignty and man’s freedom are inconsistent, 
or that contingency is necessary to liberty ; it is an assump- 
tion without evidence or argument, a conclusion without a 
premise. The inductive philosophy does not allow theory 
to contradict fact, which is exactly what is done by the op- 
ponents of Calvinism. It is not too much to say, that the 
phenomena of the universe demand the admission of both 
foreordination and freedom, that the actual government of 
God cannot be explained without it, and that to set them 
in opposition is to make one first truth contradict another. 
Predestination is inseparable from the éxistence and attri- 
butes of God, freedom and accountability are demonstrated 
by the testimony of consciousness. We are as certain of 
the latter as we are of our own existence, of the former as 
we are of the existence of an intelligent first cause. The 
agreement of propositions is to be inferred from their truth. 
What is more common in mathematical investigations than 
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the conclusion of the agreement of quantities or lines with 
each other, by their common agreement with a third; or in 
natural philosophy the observation of phenomena and the 
acknowledgment of truths, the mode of whose agreement 
no man pretends to understand. It is not the object of 
science to reconcile, but to ascertain facts; their agreement 
is presumed. To attempt to controvert facts by specula- 
tions about the mode of agreement, to argue against estab- 
lished truths, because the points of union are not seen, is 
bad reasoning and false philosophy, yet this is the cause of 
the opponents of Calvinism. The scriptures assert the 
foreordination of God and the accountability of man in a 
variety of forms and connexions, but they never reason 
upon their agreement, or argue their consistency, for to do 
this would be descending from the major to the minor proof. 
Do not the inspired writers treat this subject as the Baconian 
Philosophy deals with all ascertained truth, while the oppo- 
nents of the Calvinistic divinity fall into the ways of the 
exploded philosophy of the schoolmen? Calvinists are 
often tempted to follow their opponents, and theorize about 
the consistency of doctrines whose agreement no man should 
be permitted to doubt after their truth is established. .The 
cause has suffered by the speculations of orthodox writers, 
who have darkened counsel by their speculations. As in- 
dependent truths, predestination and freedom are easily 
established by reason and scripture ; the one is a necessary 
inference from the wisdom, power and goodness of God, 
the other is matter of personal consciousness; the one is 
the only sure ground of confidence in the divine govern- 
ment and in the final triumph of holiness, the other has its 
witness in the voice of conscience and in the universal re- 
cognition of obligation by all men in every age and under 
every form of government. Establishing the truth of the 
two propositions, we reconcile them by the highest possible 
evidence. Denying the one we rush toward atheism, 
abandoning the other we fallinto fatalism. The attempt to 
divest the subject of mystery, is as vain as the eflect to ex- 
plain existence itself. Life is a mystery, profound, unfath- 
omable, yet it is a truth, a reality which no one. is permitted 
to question. Can man by searching, find out the mode of 
the underived and infinite being of God, or of the existence of 
finite beings? We may descend the scale to the low- 
est forms of vegetable life and the same inexplicable myste- 
ry attaches ek the vegetation of a blade of grass. We reach 
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the boundaries of human knowledge, when we have ascer- 
tained facts, and to theorise about their agreement or disa- 
greement, is sounding beyond the reach of our line. The 
doctrine of predestination is honourable to God and safe for 
man. Where can power beso safely lodged as in His 
hands? Who that exercises confidence in the supreme 
Governor can regret that He doth what he will in the 
armies of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth ? 
Who that loves his race will complain that their destiny is 
in the hands of the ever blessed God? Would any one 
prefer to have the moral universe upon the ocean of con- 
tingency, exposed to irretrievable ruin, subject to a hopeless 
wreck? Dare any man commit his own interests and those 
of mankind to such a hazard, and maintain a system which 
renders it possible that the ploughshare of final ruin may 
be driven on the hopes ofa world? Who would seriously 
prefer a blind chance to the purpose of a wise, omnipotent 
and benevolent Sovereign able to bring good out of evil and 
light out of darkness? Creation itself was a blunder or an 
absurdity, if He who made all things knew not the issue of 
his own work, for there cannot be a more unworthy or ir- 
reverent idea of God, than that which presumes Him to 
have left the issue of creation uncertain. Rejecting the 
mystery of predestination, the opponents of this doctrine 
rush into a palpable absurdity; departing from the founda- 
tion of the divine decrees, they involve themselves in the 
chaos and old night: Is it not enough that we are con- 
scious of freedom and accountability? Must God be robbed 
of his attributes to make assurance doubly sure? The very 
difficulties of the Calvinistic scheme are analogous to those 
which lie all around us, in the actual government of God. 
The varied fortunes of men, irrespective of their choice, the 
wonderful differences in human condition, which result 
from birth and parentage, which are the sovereign allot- 
ments of God, the working out of events in the divine 
providence against all human calculations and foresight, 
the impression that has ever haunted the minds of men 
who have played a great part in the drama of life, that 
they were raised up for the very purpose of executing the 
divine judgments, or fulfilling the divine purposes, of which 
Attila and Napoleon are examples, the one styling himself 
the scourge of God, the other the child of destiny, and the 
constant occasion every man has to see the working out of 
the ends of providence in despite of human sagacity, enter- 
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prise or opposition, are all so many corroborative proofs 
that the doctrines of Calvinism are but the exponents of the 
actual mystery of life. Nor does our experience fail to 
contradict the theory that predestination is irreconcileable 
with liberty for while we are compelled to notice the course 
of providence working out events and accomplishing ends 
by actors whose motives, designs and desires tend to any- 
thing rather than the glory of God or the good of mankind; 
while every one is made at times to apprehend in his own 
case, that a man’s heart directeth his way but the Lord 
directeth his steps; yet who ever felt his moral agency in- 
fringed, his sense of accountability weakened, or found here 
an apology in his conscience for his guilt? The opposition 
to Calvinism is a war of theory against facts ; the objections 
made are never practical, the excuses offered are never felt, 
the argument is unphilosophical and unreasonable, because 
it assumes what cannot be proved, that predestination and 
freedom are inconsistent. Were the principles advocated 
by the enemies of the Calvinistic scheme carried out, there 
would be an end of accountability, and law and government 
would be made to appear the most inexcusable tyranny. 
What culprit might not point out unfavourable circum- 
stances with which the providence of God has surrounded. 
him, and show to the entire satisfaction of the court and 
jury, that he might have been a very different man had his 
birth and parentage been other than they were, had not the 

ure and blessed influences which have surrounded them 
in childhood, been withheld from him, and plausibly excuse 
himself from condemnation. Yet the uniform experience 
and common sense of mankind, while admitting the pre- 
mises of such a defence, deny the conclusion, and even the 
conscience of the criminal finds no relief, for he knows that 
he has done the things that are worthy of death, that he 
has treasured up wrath against the day of wrath and reve- 
lation of the righteous judgment of God, It is an ultimate 
fact that man is so constituted that no exciting causes, no 
exposures, no providences can purge his conscience from a 
sense of guilt, and though it may be evident that others 
have been made to differ only by the providence and grace 


: of God, he neither excuses himself nor is excused by others 
, on this account. : . ° 

1 The Calvinistic scheme is assailed by fatalists, because 
4 it maintains that God isnot the ‘author of sin,’ that no ‘vlo~ 


lence is offered to the will of the creature,’ nor their ac- 
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countability as ‘moral agents taken away but rather estab- 
lished,’ and by Arminians for the reason that it teaches that 
‘God foreordains whatsoever comes to pass,’ the latter 
charging the Calvinists with denying accountability, the 
former alleging that they are not consistent predestinarians, 
who thus misrepresented and assailed on either hand, are 
compelled between opposing fires to do battle for the truth. 
Nobly have the old Calvinists maintained their position, 
unmoved by denunciation, unseduced by blandishments, 
separating themselves from false friends, amidst the re- 
proaches of intolerance and antinomianism. 

The doctrine of original sin, which lies at the foundation 
of the doctrines of grace and redemption, is naturally the 
next point of attack assailed not only by rationalists, but by 
many who are nominally orthodox. Positions most unrea- 
sonable and unphilosophical, are assumed in opposition,to 
this fundamental truth by those who, wise in their own 
conceit, charge the old Calvinists with being *‘ behind the 
intelligence of the age ;’ the connexion of cause and effect 
is denied, sin made a contingency uncaused and underived, 
and if actual transgression is admitted to have any connex- 
ion with the sin of Adam, every possible form of that con- 
nexion is denied; the imputation of his guilt, the corruption 
of human nature in the apostasy, are scouted. What is this 
but to affirm and deny in the same breath? Those who 
reject the universal depravity of man are far more consistent 
in their opposition, and it has been well remarked by a lead- 
ing organ of the Unitarians in this country, that the denial 
of original sin is removing the key stone out of the arch of 
Calvinism. The corruption of human nature is the only 
sufficient cause, the only satisfactory account of actual 
transgression, if men are universally sinners, and this is the 
conclusion of reason no less than of Revelation. 

The wisest of the ancient pagan philosophers acknow- 
ledged the universal corruption of human nature, though they 
knew not the remedy and had but one imperfect tradition 
of the apostasy. Let modern Rationalists mark the testi- 
mony of men whose conclusions were the result of pro- 
found observation and experience, centuries before Augus- 
tine was called to defend a doctrine, until then undisputed 
in the church, against the assaults of Pelagius. Plato asserts 
that “if children were born virtuous by nature, we should 
seclude them from contagion and guard them more sacredly 
than jewels.” Plutarch affirms that « depravity is transmit- 
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ted in generation, hence the disorders of the soul, the diseases 
of the bedy and the cares and fate of mortals.” Horace in 
one of his Odes asserts that no man is born free from vice. 
Sopater declares that “there is innate inclination in man to 
sin.” Seneca says, “we have all sinned, some in greater 
things, some in minor. Nor do we merely come short now, 
but we shall continue to do so to the end of life.”” Thucydides 
that “ all men sin both in public and private.”? These opin- 
ions are not expressed as articles of faith or as a dogma of 
religion, but philosophically as the conclusions of experi- 
ence. They are the natural result of sound reasoning from 
effect to cause, to which all profound observers of human 
nature must unavoidably come. The contest of Rational- 
ists and Pelagians is not merely with Calvinism and the 
scriptures, in their opposition to the doctrine of original sin, 
but with the reason and common sense of which they pro- 
fess to be devoted adherents. 

The opposition to the doctrine of particular election is 
equally groundless, for it flows naturally out of the attri- 
butes of God, and is the expression of his determination to 
secure the salvation of the entire number that can wisely and 
consistently be saved on the principles of his moral govern- 
ment. The only ground of encouragement, the safe hope of 
a ruined world, is in the revelation of the purpose of God to 
give his Son ‘a seed to serve him.’ The promise of the 
spread of the gospel, and of the universal reign of Christ in 
the period of millennial glory is founded on the doctrine 
of the divine election, which interfering with the freedom of 
no man and opposing no one obstacle in the way of thesalva- 
tion of any, encourages the greatest offender with the hope 
of divine aid to rescue himself out of the snare of the devil, 
and encourages the church to press forward in the work of 
preaching the gospel to every creature, among all nations, 
being assured that God will “ take out of them a people for 
his name,” and that inno place where the word is dispensed. 
shall there be wanting “a remnant after the election of 
grace.” Take another view of election. God in the be- 
ginning either determined to save all men or a part only, or 
to leave the matter of human salvation contingent. He 
either provided for the salvation of all in the atonement, or 
for a portion of mankind, or he made the gospel scheme an 
experiment, the issue of which is uncertain in his own mind. 
If God preferred the salvation of the whole race, then is 
that end secured in the plan of redemption through Jesus 
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Christ, who by ‘one offering hath perfected forever them 
that are sanctified ;? if of a part only then is that result in 
like manner attained ; if he had no purpose in the case, then 
the salvation of any is doubtful, and there is no certainty 
that Christ shall have seed to serve him or that he shall see 
of the travail of his soul and be satisfied;.then the founda- 
tions of our hope for the world’s recovery are forever re- 
moved, and the ark of the church is floating over the track- 
less waters without the guidance of Jehovah Jireh, without 
pilot or compass— 
“A boat at midnight sent alone 
; To drift upon a moonless sea.” 

Which of these conclusions is the most scriptural, which 
the most reasonable in view of the testimony of experience 
that few find the gate or walk in the way of life? Do not 
the goodness and pewer of God secure those results which 
he from all eternity saw to be most desirable for the gen- 
eral good? He will certainly accomplish the salvation of 
the greatest possible number which he sees it to be wise and 
best to save, and all others will be left to the choice of their 
depraved will, to “ walk in the ways of their heart, and in 
the sight of their eyes, and finally to perish in their darling 
corruptions.” Will the champion of liberty and free-will, 
complain.that the non-elect are left to their freedom? Why 
one nation has the gospel and not another, why one indi- 
vidual is taken and another left, why the period of the uni- 
versal and effectual calling and sanctification of all men, is 
deferred until the millennium, are questions unsolved in the 
sacred scriptures, and unimportant for us to know. To 
limit the divine power, to deny, as some do, the possibility 
of its exertion beyond its actual influence, is to impeach the 
omnipotence of God, te abandon all correct views of regen- 
eration, and to make salvation a matter of debt instead of 
an act of sovereign grace. The voice that called Lazarus - 
from the grave, would have caused earth and sea to render 
up their dead had it been addressed to them ; it was a de- 
monstration of omnipotence, and the pledge of a future re- 
surrection ; the spirit that quickeneth might, so far as power 
is concerned, as easily regenerate all as one, had it been ad- 
judged wisest and best. in the counsels of the Trinity, and 
the effect to justify the ways of God to man by limiting the 
divine power, is worthy of the rebuke with which a similar 
folly is chastised in the sacred scriptures, “ will ye speak 
wickedly for God, and talk deceitfully for Him, will ye ac- 
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cept kis person, will ye contend for God? Shall not his 
excellency make you afraid and his dread fall upon you.”’ 
The argument that if God were able he would save all men, 
is subversive of the gospel, because it is no more of grace 
and favour, but a mere exhibition of the limits of God’s 
power, who would upon this principle be bound to confer 
salvation upon all men if he could. Nor is it a sound con- 
clusion, to affirm that because the atonement was sufficient 
in its nature for the salvation of all men, it must have been 
made for all; the inference from the premises is not legiti- 
mate ; besides it destroys the character of the atonement as 
vicaricus, unless the doctrine of universal salvation be con- 
ceded. ‘To say that Christ laid down his life for all men, 
while he secured the salvation of a part only, seems to us 
neither sound reasoning nor scriptural theology, exhibiting 
as it does, the only wise God as laying foundations which 
it was never intended should be built upon. It has been 
well said that there is not gospel enough in some of the 
new theories of the atonement, to satisfy a pious mind or 
furnish a reasonable hope of salvation, they are ‘ broken 
cistems which will hold no water.’ The old Calvinism is 
the only scheme consistent in all its parts, or agreeable to 
the word of God, and the attempt to win men by yielding 
to their unreasonable objections the cardinal points of the 
plan of salvation by grace, will prove futile ; those who en- 
gage in it will find at last that they have not gained the 
enemy, but have rather gone over to them, and that in 
abandoning the outposts they have surrendered the citadel. 

The opposition to Calvinism is not confined to the open 
attacks of fatalists on the one hand, and Arminians and 
latitudinarians on the other. The most formidable at- 
tacks are made upon the Calvinistic scheme by those who 
acknowledge its symbols, and are solemnly pledged by 
their ordination vows and public profession to maintain 
them; men who claim to defend, as a whole, a system 
of doctrine, all the details of which they deny, or so ex- 
plain and modify as to leave the impression that they 
cannot be defended on the ground of reason and scrip- 
ture; that is the old Calvinism; but they have a young 
Calvinism, a new philosophy in the field of controversy, 
mounted on the war horse of Pelagius, about to “ witch 
the world with noble horsemanship.” Sometimes they 
agree, sometimes they differ ; when it suits their turn they 
represent the position of the old Calvinism as God-dishon- 
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ouring, soul-destroying, and altogether monstrous; at an- 
other time, and for another purpose, they will sweetly as- 
sure you that between the old and the new there is no ma- 
terial difference. Honest men hardly know what to say 
when they hear Calvinism praised by those who deny its 
main positions; who are with you and against you, as it 
may happen; who do not hesitate to call original sin ori- 
ginal nonsense ; who ridicule the idea of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin or Christ’s righteousness, and then gravely al- 
lege that they hold to the Confession of Faith, and do not 
differ from the older divines. Charity hopeth all things, 
but it is impossible to give a construction to such conduct 
which will reconcile it with truth and honesty. That the 
old Calvinism is the true scriptural divinity, may be infer- 
red from the fact that it is charged by one class of objec- 
tors with producing, in the lives and examples of its pro- 
fessors, an excessive strictness and austerity, an exaggera- 
ted devotion to spiritual interests; while another kind of 
opposers denounce the system as unfruitful in revivals of 
religion, producing a dead orthodoxy, more anxious for 
doctrines and symbols than for the salvation of souls. The 
constant recognition of the hand of God in all events, which 
is characteristic of Calvinists; the fact that they hold to 
the substance and not to the shadow, to the life and not to 
the forms of religion; that they look upon the present state 
as a pilgrimage in, which the believer is engaged in a se- 
vere conflict with his remaining depravity, and with the 
powers of darkness, is of course offensive to formalists, a 
perpetual reproach to the gay and thoughtless, an unpar- 
donable offence to the profligate, while their habitual cau- 
tion of novelties, their refusal to believe every spirit, their 
unwillingness to do evil that good may come, excites 
against them the opposition of those who have a zeal with- 
out knowledge, or who are ambitious to become the founder 
of a new system of divinity, adapted to the wants of the 
age, or who “privily bring in damnable heresies,?? Infi- 
delity, formality, and fanaticism make a common target of 
the Calvinistic scheme; and this is no inconsiderable proof 
that it is the system of doctrine revealed by the Holy Spirit 
in the sacred scriptures. The formal, the false, the fanati- 
cal and the superstitious, are fully forgiven by the irreligious 
masses, while Calvinism meets with no favour, and finds 
ho apologists among them; the reason is obvious, the one 
gives them a plea for ridiculing all religion, the other com- 
pels them to suspect that it may bea reality. The wonder 
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that has sometimes been expressed, that the high Calvinism 
of the Presbyterians and Puritans should have produced 
so energetic and decided a cast of character, is the result 
of an unphilosophical and shallow view of the subject. 
The fatalist denies the use of means to ends, and stupidly 
remains in the vicinage of the plague; the Arminian, look- 
ing only to the means and not to the power, has really no 
encouragement to vigorous effort, and soon falls into indif- 
ference, satisfied with the religion of forms and externals. 
Fanaticism moves the soul to its inmost depth, and devel- 
opes energies grand in their strength, but fearful from their 
misdirection. Calvinism combines the power of all oppo- 
sing systems without admixture of their errors, acknowl- 
edging predestination, yet maintaining that the purposes 
of God are ordinarily accomplished by means, that the cer- 
tainty of action does not destroy its freedom or impair the 
obligation to do with our might what our hands find to do. 
With the Arminian, the Calvinistic divinity admits the im- 
portance of well selected means to a desired end, but de- 
nies that the end justifies the means, asserting that “duties 
are ours, events are God’s.”” Fanaticism lives and has its 
power in a real faith, however absurd its object; Calvinism 
inspires a living faith in realities. The latter is like a mag- 
nificent river, moving toward the ocean of eternity, fertili- 
zing an empire, and bearing upon its bosom multitudes to 
the desired haven; the furmer is the same river, rising 
above its banks, overwhelming in its terrific course all 
things in a general ruin, and burying the broken fragments 
and dead bodies ina common grave. Every argument to 
effort and action, to patience and self-denial, which is found 
in man’s accountability, and in the proper use of means, 
belongs to Calvinism ; while faith in the firm purpose and 

romise of God excites invincible energy in the execution 
of great attempts. No hardships can deter, no discourage- 
ments can hinder the man who in the path of duty knows 
that God can work by few as well as many, and is able to 
make him stand, “though earth and hell should unite 
against him.” All the elements of power are in the sys- 
tem which combines a firm reliance upon an overruling 

rovidence with a high sense of duty, irrespective of con- 
sequences ; which encourages effort by the promise of di- 
vine assistance ; which commands the creature to work out 
his salvation with fear and trembling, because it is God that 
worketh in him. both to will and to do; which excites the 
church to proclaim the gospel in every nation and to every 
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creature, upon the promise that the Son shall have the hea- 
then for his inheritance. Is it then any marvel that the old 
Calvinists were distinguished for their earnest piety, for 
their courage in attempting great enterprises, their forti- 
tude under reverses, and their indomitable spirit in the de- 
fence of violated rights? Were not these characteristics 
the fruits of their faith, the exponents of their creed? The 
day that John Knox was laid in the grave, the Regent of 
Scotland said, “there lies one who in his life never feared 
the face of man.”? What were earthly monarchs to men 
who held communion with the King of Kings, who gazed 
by faith into the “ thick darkness’? where Jehovah dwells, 
who grappled in their spiritual conflicts with principalities 
and powers, with evil spirits in high places, and who were 
persuaded that there was “no power but of God?”? Such 
men were victors in defeat, conquerors at the stake. Death 
only hallowed their influence ; the grave of every martyred 
Presbyterian in Scotland is “a fortress of freedom;’’ the 
memories of the Puritans, whose bodies were exhumed 
and exposed to the insults of the populace on the restora- 
tion of the second Charles, will be honoured when the Stu- 
arts are forgotten. Let Calvinism be known by its fruits; 
let the end be judged by the long line of martyrs and wit- 
nesses of Jesus, who have sealed their faith with their 
blood, after illustrating it by their ‘lives; by the memories 
of our fathers, who kindled anew the sacred fire, when 
despotism was about to crush out the last spark which yet 
glimmered upon the altars of freedom; by the present 
position of the Calvinistie churches pressing forward in 
the van of Christendom to the conquest of the world, con- 
fident in the purpose and promise of God, the ark of their 
faith floating unhurt amid the tumultuous waters which 
rage and roar, but are not able to destroy. The floods 
have lifted up, O Lord, the floods have lifted up their voice, 
the floods lift up their waves, the Lord on high is mightier 


than the voice of many waters, yea than the mighty waves 
of the sea ! 


C., May 13—15, 1845, on the Religious Instruction of 
the Negroes, together with the Report of the Commit- 
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tee and the Address to the public. Published by order 
of the meeting. Charleston, S.C. B. Jenkins. 1845. 


pp. 72. 


Tuts pamphlet is an important document, on the reli- 
gious instruction of the negroes in the southern states, and 
fully confirms us in the opinion, that the interest on this 
great subject is becoming wider and deeper and more effi- 
cient from year to year. The fact that such an amount of 
feeling exists, as would prompt to the measure of inviting 
planters and professional gentlemen from all parts of South 
Carolina, and some from Georgia, to meet in conference, 
and that a respectable number did convene at a short notice, 
and in a very busy season of the year, (for planters are not 
the inactive beings some would have us believe)—individ- 
uals too attending from a distance of a hundred and a hun- 
dred and fifty miles—surely demonstrates that the minds 
and hearts of many southern men and Christians are seri- 
ously engaged on this subject. 

On looking over the names subscribed to the circular, 
and in the list of those who attended the meeting, we were 
impressed with their high character for respectability and 
talents. There are some of the first names of the South, 
gentlemen who have adorned the halls of our national le- 
gislature, the seats of literature, the pulpit and the bar, and 
diffused over the communities in which they reside the sa- 
cred and salutary influence of lives of active benevolence. 
What is peculiarly grateful in the character of this meet- 
ing, is the fraternal union of ministers and members of the 
different denominations of Christians. There were repre- 
sentatives from the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Meth- 
odist, and Lutheran churches. Their communion was not 
interrupted in the slightest degree. They met and con- 
sulted, and discussed their questions ; they prayed together 
and departed as brethren beloved. There are times and 
seasons when we feel assured that the prayer of our Di- 
vine Master was not, neither indeed shall be, offered in 
vain: “Holy Father keep through thine own name those 
whom thou hast given me, that they may be one as we 
alex; 

The meeting was in session the better part of three days, 
moderated by the venerable Daniel Elliott Huger, the pre- 
sent successor of Mr. Calhoun in the Senate of the United 
States. That our toa may be put in possession of the 
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origin and action of the meeting, we introduce an extract 
from the Address to the holders of slaves in South Caro- 
lina, by the standing committee of Ten, with which the 
pamphlet opens. This address we should be happy to 
transfer entire to our pages, on account of its excellence, 
did our limits permit it ; and we cannot but express the hope 
that it may find its way into our leading religious journals, 
and thus be impressed upon the minds of thousands of our 
brethren in the North, as well as in the South. 

“In March last, a few persons considering the impor- 
tance of a general and efficient attention to the religious 
instruction of the negroes, met in conference on the sub- 
ject; and believing that the end would be essentially pro- 
moted by collecting and diffusing accurate information re- 
specting the nature, extent and results of the efforts known 
and understood to have been in progress, they addressed a 
circular to a considerable number of gentlemen, interested 
in planting, in all parts of our state, requesting them to 
attend a meeting in Charleston, on the 13th of May, in or- 
der to interchange information and opinions, and to consult 
upon the proper use to be made of the facts which might 
thus be obtained. With a view to care and definiteness, 
they were also requested to furnish in writing, if conven- 
ient, and if not, orally, replies to certain inquiries contained 
in the circular. Although there is reason to believe, that 
from a want of information of the nearest post-oflices to 
the parties addressed, many of the circulars were not re- 
ceived, or were received too late, the proposed meeting was 
respectably attended ; and was continued by adjournments 
on the 13th, 14th, and 15th May. The occasion proved 
to be one of deep interest; many letters were received and 
read, and several gentlemen communicated verbally their 
information and views, which were afterwards reduced to 
writing. These letters and statements were referred to a 
committee of five, to be condensed into a report, with such 
other information as they might possess or obtain on the | 
subject, to be published with an address by a standing com- 
mittee of ten, appointed to carry out the resolutions of the 
meeting. The committee of five having performed the 
duty assigned them, the standing committee have now the 
pleasure of placing before the public their report, and of 
commending it earnestly to general and careful perusal. 


it veias information upon a subject of the highest inter- 
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est both to masters and slaves, in a religious view ; and of 

obvious relation to the character, comfort, efficiency and ~ 
management of our negro population. It contains, Ist, ex- 

tracts from forty-four letters received in reply to the circu- 

lar, from twenty different districts and parishes of this state, 

all from persons of high respectability ; to which are added 

communications from two gentlemen of Georgia, who, on 

account of their known interest in the subject, and their 

long continued personal exertions in this department of be- 

nevolence, were invited to take part in our deliberations 

and to furnish their views. 2dly, Extracts from seventeen 

letters received by a member of the committee from per- 

sons resident in eight of the other slave-holding states ; and 

3dly, notices of the action of ecclesiastical bodies. The 

letters under the first head are, for the most part, details of 
the personal experience and observation of the writers, 

given with all the freedom and candour appropriate to the 

occasion. Those under the second head afford less of de- 

tail, but manifest a common feeling on the subject gratify- 

ing and encouraging. The statements under the third head 

present a general view of plans and operations, destined, 

we trust, to be more effective, with some results that will 

arrest and reward attention. Notwithstanding a want of 
statistics, to be regretted, they still show the system of 
which the enterprise is susceptible, and will suggest facili- 

ties to those who may find it necessary or useful to afford 

their people the aids of missionary labour. 

«These papers, taken together, will be found to collect 
the scattered rays of light shed, by individual experience 
and example, upon the practical difficulties which the in- 
culcation of religious and moral truth upon our hegroes 
must be admitted to involve. They afford, for instance, 
direct or indirect notices of the different plans or means of 
instruction, both of children and adults; the catechisms 
used and approved; the catechists employed, and whether 
black or white ; Sunday and infant schools for religious in- 
struction; the expediency of coloured preachers and teach- 
ers; the influence of preaching, and of doctrinal or prac- 
tical preaching ; hours of worship for negroes on planta- 
tions ; provision for their worshipping with the whites; the 
influence of a personal interest in the object on the part of 
masters, and of their example ; the happy agency of mi 
tresses; the comparative influence of religious teac 
the young and the adult; and lastly, its influence 
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labour, discipline and good order of plantations. The 
standing committee, therefore, feel a confidence that the re- 
port will not only suggest subjects of serious thought to re- 
flecting persons, that will afford inducements to take up this 
matter in greater earnest. They believe that he who con- 
cludes to bear his part in it, will find much that he may 
desire for guidance, and much that he may need under dis- 
appointment or discouragement.”’ 

Having carefully read the letters in answer to the circu- 
lar, from South Carolina and Georgia, we shall now pre- 
sent, in brief, the information to be derived from them. 

The coloured population of many districts is given, and 
it occurred to us that whenever the number of church mem- 
bers was reported, the proportion to the whole population 
was much larger than we had anticipated; the Baptist and 
Methodist churches embracing the chief part of them, and 
next in order the Presbyterian and Episcopal. We regret 
that we are not furnished with such accurate returns from 
all the districts heard from, as would enable us to forma 
valuable statistical table, showing the relative proportion of 
church members to the whole population, and the compar- 
ative numbers attached to the different denominations, and 
the proportion of children and youth collected in Sabbath 
schools. We presume efforts will hereafter be made to 
bring out this desirable information. 

There is a very marked attention to the accommodation 
and comfort of the negroes in the houses of public wor- 
ship throughout the country. In cities, towns, villages and 
country places, the galleries, and where they do not exist, 
seats in the body of the churches are appointed to the ne- 
groes, and there they assemble with the whites and partake 
of the same spiritual privileges and ordinances; so that no 
church building is properly constructed which does not 
make provision for the servants of the congregation. It is 
true that these accommodations are not sufficient, in many 
instances, for the negro population, but the provision of 
them shows that there is a desire, on the part of the own- 
ers, that their people should have access to a preached gos- 
pel. It is said that the behaviour and attention of the ne- 
groes, when engaged in public worship on the Sabbath, are 
remarkably good. ‘There is no impediment thrown in the 
way of the negroes attending public worship; nor are set- 
tled ministers and missionaries forbidden to preach to them. 
The letters contain such expressions as the following : « The 
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privilege of attending religious services is, I believe, uni- 
versally granted ;” “there is not a plantation that has not 
the liberty and opportunity of attending public worship ;” 
«‘T have found the owners of plantations around, not only 
willing, but desirous that I should preach to their negroes a4 
«many of the largest planters are affording their slaves ev- 
ery opportunity of attending the instructions of the mis- 
sionaries ;’’ “even non-professors of religion pay liberally 
for the instruction of their slaves ;’’? “no master hinders his 
people from attending the public worship of God.”” The 
general fact throughout the Southern country is, that the 
negroes are permitted free access to the house of God on 
the Sabbath; and acceptable ministers and missionaries 
meet with no obstructions to their labours among them. 
The field is white for the harvest; a great and effectual 
door is opened to all regularly settled ministers and mis- 
sionaries who choose to enter it. We do not deny that 
there are exceptions to this rule; but we would ask the 
question, if there are not men, even in the most improved 
parts of our country, and enjoying the most constant and 
extensive privileges, who not only do not go to church 
themselves, but give their families no encouragement to do 
so; nay, further, who do at times, by authority, keep them 
at home? We ought not to look for perfection. Through- 
out the letters we discover but one feeling in respect to the 
religious instruction of the negroes, and that is a feeling of 
unreserved approbation ; the ministers speaking not for 
themselves alone, but for the communities also, in which 
they reside. Nor must we conclude that nothing less was 
to have been expected since the circular was addressed to 
the friends of the cause only ; for we know that the circu- 
lar was sent promiscuously to individuals throughout the 
state, the opinions of many of them on the subject being 
entirely unknown to the gentlemen who issued the circu- 
lar. The design of those gentlemen was to elicit public 
feeling and sentiment, and not to pack their information or 
their meeting. 

The instruction communicated to the negroes is alto- 
gether oral with a few exceptions. It is well known that 
the custom and laws of the slave-holding states prohibit a 
knowledge of letters to the negroes. We are aware that 
there are large numbers of our Southern brethren who do 
not believe either in the justice or expediency of this meas- 
ure, and who would very gladly see the laws repealed. 
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There are also gentlemen of the first families and influ- 
ence, who do not hesitate lo avow their opinions on this 
subject. But it is very difficult, at the present time, after 
all our agitations, to move, even in matters of obvious jus- 
tice and policy, without incurring suspicions, and perhaps 
awakening an opposition which would check at once the 
onward progress of things, and overthrow our present 
widely extended efforts in behalf of the spiritual redemp- 
tion of the negroes, and leave us to silence and. despair. 
« All men have not faith.” «Ihave many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” Herein is wis- 
dom. Let impatient spirits quietly search for it. A ship 
fast ashore may require a power almost, if not quite, equal 
to her destruction, to force her back into her native element; 
but the quiet swelling of the mighty tide bears her up and 
she is safely and surely afloat. The oral instruction en- 
joyed by the negroes of the South is of inestimable value 
to them. Their faith cometh by hearing, and thousands of 
them are savingly converted to God; while a vast amount 
of religious knowledge is diffused through the mass, and 
exerts most restraining and salutary influences. What true 
child of God will not rejoice in this? There is less sensi- 
tiveness on the subject of teaching negroes to read than 
some have supposed. No objection is made to any watch- 
man, or minister, or prominent member of the church, using 
his Bible and Psalm book in conducting the worship of his 
coloured brethren. They teach each other to read about 
as freely as they have a mind to do so. Some white fami- 
lies acquaint their servants with letters. In cities, we often 
see coloured choirs, with psalm and music books; and they 
do support schools, where children learn the rudiments of 
the English tongue. A minister in one of the letters states, 
that “ of 213 negroes belonging to the people of his charge, 
22 can read, and probably two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber can spell, and begin to try to read.”’ This is, however, 
an extraordinary case. A gentleman writes, “on my Wac- 
camaw plantation, a negro, who can read, teaches the chil- 
dren to repeat the catechism, and during the summer 
months reads the appointed service of our church on the 
Lord’s day.” A missionary tells us, that “on some plan- 
tations, finding negroes of good character who can read, he 
gets them of an evening and on the Lord’s day to teach 
he children their catechism.” 

The instruction is divided into preaching and teaching. 


he 
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This is the result of the long experience and observation 
of many labourers in this field. Preaching alone, however 
plain and instructive, will not meet the necessities of the 
people; for let it be as plain and instructive as it may be, 
many are too ignorant in the first principles of religious 
truth to be much profited by it. The negroes enjoy the 
regular preaching to the whites, which we should remark, 
in a general way, is so far above their comprehension, that 
but a minority of them derive solid and definite instruction 
from it. In very many churches in South Carolina, as we 
perceive by the letters, and we may add, from our own 
observation and xnowledge,in very many churches through- 
out the Southern states, they are assembled in the after- 
noon or evening of the Sabbath, after the dismission of 
the whites, and are particularly preached to by their 
pastors and stated supplies. The sermons are of the na- 
ture of lectures, comprehending in their range, all the doc- 
trines and duties of religion, and made plain by a copious 
use of parables, miracles, historical events and biographi- 
cal sketches. Preaching on plantations during the week is 
resorted to also, by some regular pastors, and particularly 
by missionaries, and the kind of preaching is very similar, 
and in most cases identical with that which is addressed to 
them on the Sabbath. The custom of catechising the ne- 
groes on the sermons delivered to them, is pursued by some 
and not by others, and is a custom which must be left for 
adoption or rejection to the good judgment of ministers and 
missionaries themselves. We fervently hope that preach- 
ing particularly to the negroes of their congregation, (as it 
is increasing in our churches,) may ere jong become uni- 
versal with our pastors and stated supplies. 

The teaching, embraces meetings with church members 
at stated seasons and intervals, for the purpose of laying 
before them their duties, and acquainting them with their 
sins and dangers; meetings also for the watchmen, who 
are instructed and assisted in the knowledge and discharge 
of their duties; and meetings also of inquiry, for the in- 
struction of persons under conviction of sin; under dark- 
ness and doubt; and under sentence of suspension or 
excommunication ; but above all, the Sunpay Scuoot for 
the instruction of children and youth and such adults as 
choose to unite with them. These Sunday schools are 
conducted on the infant school plan when a sufficient 
number of competent teachers cannot be attained. Itis a 
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pleasant fact in this benevolent work, that whenever under- 
taken at the suggestion of the regular pastor of a congre- 
gation, and under his supervision, and it is known he takes 
a conscientious interest in it, the instances are exceedingly 
rare, in which a competent number of teachers, both male 
and female, from among the whites, cannot be obtained. 
We have frequently witnessed—and the letters afford us 
examples—the zeal and perseverance of teachers, male and 
female, through many long years, and some of them years 
of trial and discouragement. The attention of the Southern 
churches is now turning more and more efficiently to the 
establishment of Sabbath schools for the instruction of the 
colouredchildrenand youth. 'Thenumberof schools already 
established is large and is annually increasing. The main 
hope of permanently benefiting the negroes, lies in early 
and constant attention to the rising generation. Take the 
most stupid and vicious congregation of negroes, and if you 
can secure the children in the Sabbath school, although 
you have to contend with the traditionary ignorance and 
views of the adults, yet in six or eight years, many of these 
adults will be removed from earth and their places filled 
by their children, and almost an entire change for the better 
will appear. The new generation will be far in advance 
in intelligence, virtue and piety, of the old one. Hence 
patience is the virtue to be inculcated on all who labour 
for the good of this people; they must sow the seed and 
wait to gather it after many days; and they shall gather it. 
Some of these schools, and we have frequently visited 
them, numbering from fifty to two hundred and fifty, 
taught by a single minister or missionary or by a sufficient 
number of pious teachers, with their bright faces, and clear 
voices, and perfect respect and order, present a scene both 
touching and delightful. In perhaps most of the schools, 
adults are to be found, but it is far less easy to bring them 
into the catechetical mode of instruction, than the young 
people. They succeed best when put into classes by them- 
selves, and given in charge to some well established Chris- 
tian. An experienced teacher and labourer for years, says 
in his letter, “Catechetical instruction alone for adults, 
(such as is given to children) does not interest them suffi- 
ciently to keep up their attention, but must be accompanied 
with familiar illustrations and exhortations, and should be 
short, but frequent.’ 


We observe, also, that much instruction is given by 
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owners and their families in a private way. The owner 
acts as priest in his own household. He assembles his 
people for evening prayers in his plantation, and there 
reads and explains the scriptures, sings and prays with 
them. The children and youth are regularly catechised on 
the Sabbath day at some convenient hour, and once, twice, 
three times, or every day in the week, by some member of 
his family. A gentleman writes: “The children are taught 
constantly during the week by Mrs. M. and our sons, and 
know the catechism and several hymns.”’ Another: “ there 
are several plantation Sunday schools, conducted chiefly 
by ladies.” This kind of effort is also on the increase. It 
has its serious difficulties and trials, and requires an amount 
of zeal and resolution and perseverance for its prosecution 
through a series of years, known to those only who engage 
in it. A gentleman from Virginia writes: “this system 
opens to our ladies of the Southern states, an ample field 
for Christian benevolence and enterprise. A few of our 
ladies here have already engaged in this field, so man- 
ifestly opened by God himself, and others are fully prepared 
to follow their footsteps.’ We have instances in the 
letters, of churches and chapels being erected by owners in 
their plantations, for the accommodation of their people, 
where they assemble for evening prayers, for catechetical 
instruction, and to hear the gospel from their regular pastor 
or missionary. The practice of building plantation chapels 
is extending. Such accommodations are greatly needed 
on plantations; the houses and rooms occupied by the 
negroes for their religious meetings being often too small 
and inconvenient. We observe further—and this is con- 
firmed by our own knowledge—that the negroes on the 

lantations enjoy the privilege of meeting together for so- 
cial worship in the evening, as frequently as they desire to 
do so. ‘Their devotions are led by the watchman, or by 
some established member of the church on the place, and 
whenever they are able, they read the word of God. The 

rohibitions are exceptions to the general practice, and we 
readily discover for them a reason in the character of the 
owners, or in the abuse of the privilege in some flagrant 
manner on the part of the people themselves, 

The employment of missionaries exists to a greater 
extent than we had supposed, and there is an evident dis- 
position, on the part of Southern Christians and owners, to 
increase their numbers, and to supply the immense multi- 
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tudes collected along the great river bottoms and in wide 
spread districts, who otherwise must live and die, in a 
great measure, destitute of a knowledge of Christianity. 
It is said that even worldly men cheerfully contribute to 
the support of such missionaries. An association exists in 
Charleston, having for one of its avowed objects, the 
assistance of owners in the support of missionary or minis- 
terial labour, who without this aid, would remain, both 
themselves and people, in great destitution. 

The difficult question of the employment of negro 
watchmen and preachers, is differently disposed of by dif- 
ferent writers in the letters. Some assert their usefulness ; 
others deny it. ‘The conclusion to which we have arrived, 
after giving the question no small attention, is that they 
may be employed to advantage in the evangelization of 
their own colour. But of course, great care should be 
taken in the selection, and in the supervision exercised over 
them. In general they should remain in connection with 
the white churches and ecclesiastical bodies to which they 
belong. The separation of the two classes of society in 
the Southern states, into distinct churches and ecclesiastical 
connections, we believe would be decidedly an evil of 
great magnitude. Such separation we have never con- 
sidered beneficial in the instances which have come under 
our own observation. It however, becomes our Southern 
brethren, who may be opposed to the employment of 
colored assistants in the ministry and government of the 
church, to inquire, if history has ever furnished any ex- 
ample of a people successfully christianized, without their 
being to some considerable extent, the agents of their own 
improvement and elevation. We think not. _ It is essential 
to the perfection and permanency of such a work, that it 
should be so. Hence, whatever difficulties may attend the 
employment of coloured helps, as ministers and watchmen, 
the difficulties should be avoided in the best manner possi- 
ble, and such arrangements made, as may conduce to the 
advancement of true religion and the peace and order of 
the people, and the welfare of community. 

_ The letters are unanimous in the declaration, that 
religious instruction, faithfully and perseveringly given, 
produces the happiest effects upon the general conduct and 
character of the negroes. | One gentleman remarks 
“has a salutary influence upon them in all the do 
and social relations of life, and upon their individual char- 
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acters, in respect to chastity, truth, honesty and reverence 
for the sabbath.’ Another, that the effect is “to assimilate 
them more to the whites, not only in their manner of 
speaking, but of thinking and acting. And hence I believe 
it practicable for an experienced observer to single out 
{from a large number of negroes, thrown promiscuously 
together, those who always have attended church and those 
who have not.’ A missionary states the fact, that «of 
thirty-nine couple he had united in marriage in five years, 
he had not heard of one that had broken the marriage 
vow.”’ The language of another letter is: «the benefits 
may be seen by the most superficial observer. They have 
so improved that they seem to be almost another set of 
beings. Their improvement has been in proportion to 
their instruction, &c.”’? The people are more orderly and 
well-behaved; their management on the plantations more 
easy and pleasant; their labour equally profitable. Plan- 
ters who have employed missionaries, and tried religious 
instruction, give it their decided approval, not only on 
Christian grounds, but on grounds of interest and economy. 
The reflex influence of religious instruction is one of its 
happiest features. Owners are improved in all respects. 
Their discipline becomes milder, the necessity for severity 
passing away with the improvement of their people; they 
attend more conscientiously to their physical comforts, and 
more carefully guard their families from immoral tenden- 
cies and separations. - * af-s. Ba 

The letters disclose another fact, which, although we 
have already touched upon it, we take great pleasure in 
presenting again, as it is directly contrary to many state- 
ments which we have seen confidently put forth to the 
discredit of the South; namely, that the religious instruc- 
tion of the negroes, meets with decided and general appro- 
bation. It is considered the right of the negroes and the 
duty of the South. We assert this on the evidence 
furnished by the letters in this parnphlet from South Carolina 
and Georgia, and from the other slave-holding states, and 
we assert it on our own information, gathered minutely and 
extensively from every part of the Southern country. The 
opposition to religious instruction is no greater than from 
the natural character of men we might reasonably expect. 
It frequently has its foundation in ignorance, or prejudice, 
or in abuses which have attended injudicious means and 


measures, 
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The chief items of information of a general nature from 
the letters in answer to the circular, we have now noticed, 
and they are of such a character as to afford the highest 
satisfaction to the friends of humanity and religion. The 
letters from other slave-holding states, addressed to a mem- 
ber of the committee, are encouraging, and show that the 
interest in the work is extending on every hand. They 
are chiefly from ministers regularly engaged in the instruc- 
tion of the negroes; and some are from distinguished 
lawyers. 

A sketch is given, in the conclusion of the report of the 
committee, of the action of ecclesiastical bodies. In the 
Episcopal church, we have encouraging notices of the 
dioceses of Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia. Of these the diocese of South Carolina is most distin- 
guished. “There are several clergymen acting as missiona- 
ries, who are wholly given to the work, and some 
catechists ; while almost the entire body of the clergy are 
in their respective parishes, to a greater or less extent, 
engaged in it. The laity also of this diocese, embracing 
many of the most distinguished and wealthy citizens, are 
supporters of the work; contributing not only of their 
substance, but giving their own personal attention to it.” 
Of efforts made in the dioceses of Maryland, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Alabama, 
the committee possessed no information. 

_ The Methodist church “has advanced above al] others 
in direct and well sustained efforts in the coloured field.’ 
The present number of coloured communicants in the slave- 
holding states is estimated at 160,000 ; the number of mis- 
sionaries, having charge of 18,000 church members and 
100,000 attendants on their services, between 80 and 90. 
More than 1,000 negroesare in connection with the Methodist 
church in Texas. The South Carolina conference has six- 
teen missionaries to the negroes; the Georgia conference 
twelve; Tennessee five ; Alabama seven; Memphis nine ; 
Arkansas one; Mississippi seven; North Carolina two ; 
Virginia two. These missionaries, we believe, are for the 
most part, supported by the Southern conferences, and here- 
after will be entirely so, as this church is now divided into 
the Methodist Church North, and the Methodist Church 
South. Of the Baptist churches the committee could fur- 
nsh no general information. They however say, “the 
proportion of coloured to white members is greater in this 
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than it is in the Methodist church, although the Methodist 
may have in the aggregate a greater number. By a late 
return, the estimate of members is 700,000; of this num- 
ber we set down one-seventh as coloured, that is, 100,000. 
There are many ministers who devote a part of their time 
to the negroes ; we do not know the number of missiona- 
ries exclusively devoted to them. Some associations are 
actively engaged in the work. There are more coloured 
jicensed ministers, and more coloured churches regularly 
organized of this than any or all the other denominations 
put together. The Alabama state convention of Baptists, 
at its meeting in Tuscaloosa, Nov. 1844, took up the reli- 
gious instruction of the negroes with much solemnity and 
zeal. At the late convention in Augusta, Georgia, made 
up of delegates from all the slave-holding states, for the 
purpose of separating from the Northern portion of the 
church, very special mention was made of the negroes of 
the South as a field for missionary labour, and claiming the 
attention of the church in its new organization. This au- 
gurs well for the negroes in the Baptist church South.” 
Of the Presbyterian church the committee remark, that 
“the movement in this church in favour of the religious 
instruction of the negroes, for the last ten years has been 
gradual, and for the two years past rapid and extensive ; 
as a consequence, ministers and churches are doing more 
than ever towards the evangelization of this people. We 
notice a growing interest in Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South and North Carolina, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Jn all these states there are a num- 
ber of ministers who devote a considerable portion of their 
time to the negroes; some acting almost as missionaries ; 
while the number of missionaries is increasing. We know 
of very many Presbyteries in different parts of the states 
just mentioned, every member of which is more or less en- 
gaged in the work.” We would iavite the special atten- 
tion of our ministry and membership to the following state- 
ment of the committee. “There are three grand features 
which the Presbyterian church is endeavouring to make 
prominent in the religious instruction of the negroes ; first, 
to unite the master and servants in one charge, that each 
class may receive its just proportion of labour ; second, to 
establish in all the churches Sabbath schools and classes of 
instruction for children and youth especially, and for adults 
also; and to encourage such Schools privately in house- 
60° 
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holds; and third, to open the field as fast and as far as pos- 
sible, to missionaries duly qualified and employed.” Let 
our church but faithfully carry out these “three grand fea- 
tures of the work,” and the whole ground of present ope- 
ration is covered, and eternal blessings are conveyed to per- 
ishing thousands. Why may not these three departments of 
effort be brought before all our Southern Presbyteries, and 
prosecuted with patient and persevering energy ? Had we 
the opportunity, we would address ourselves to every mem- 
ber of our Southern Presbyteries, and say, Brethren will 
you bring this work before your own Presbytery ? See 
that it is done for the love of the Redeemer and the souls 
for whom he died. 

We cannot forbear inserting the conclusion of the report 
of the committee, and adopting it as ourown. “The let- 
ters which have been addressed to this meeting from the 
states of South Carolina and Georgia, breathe a spirit of 
devotion to the cause, and diverse from the spirit of the 
world; and they reveal an amount of individual and long 
continued activity, which has affected us with surprise. 
We discover also from the letters from other states, (which 
might have been multiplied,) that there exists much of the 
same devotion and activity in them. We feel confident 
that if the voices of all the friends of the religious instruc- 
tion of the negroes, could be heard, even as fully, from ev- 
ery slave-holding state, as has been from South Carolina, 
and the amount of their labours told, their voices would be 
as the sound of many waters, and their multitude and their 


labours would exceed our most sanguine expectations. In 


looking back for fifteen years, we rejoice with gratitude at 
the progress which the work has made. The truth is not 
to be disguised ; the leaven hid in three measures of meal 
has been silently and powerfully pervading the mass. From 
Maryland to Texas, and from the Atlantic to the Ohio, the 
subject is spoken of; the great duty is urged and acknowl- 
edged ; and feeling lives in action. What is peculiarly a 
subject of gratitude is that all denominations of Christians 
are entering the field. It is wide enough for all. It lies 
at our own doors, and God in his providence and holy 
word has laid the duty upon us to cultivate it. We can 
anticipate nothing but his displeasure, if we neglect it. In- 
deed we look upon the religious instruction of the negroes 
aS THE GREAT DUTY, and in the truest and best sense, THE 
FIXED, THE SETTLED POLICY OF THE sour. We believe 
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God has so moved (and will continue so to move) upon the 
understandings and consciences of our Christian citizens, 
and so opened the door of access to the negroes, and so 
demonstrated by his blessing, his regard for the work, that 
we can never go back. The flood has fairly set in. Diffi- 
culties and obstructions we may encounter, but the stream 
will rise higher and higher and flow with a current that 
must sweep every thing away before it. The work must 
goon. Let us look humbly and believingly to the sustain- 
ing grace, wisdom and power of the great God and our 
Redeemer, and all will be well.” 

A similar meeting to the one we have been considering 
is to be held in Charleston, in February, 1846. We 
shall look forward to its action and results with deep 
interest, convinced as we are, that if the same spirit of 
wisdom and grace and brotherly love shall rest upon 
its members, as that enjoyed by the members of the meet- 
ing this year, it will be a source of incalculable good to 
the coloured population of the South. And we venture, 
in hope of the Divine blessing, to make the suggestion, 
why may not meetings of this kind, and for the same pur- 
poses, be convened in all the Southern states respectively ? 
There is no impossibility ; there can be no objection ; there 
will be no difficulty. It only requires some few in each 
state to make the call. It will be responded to. Balti- 
more, Richmond, Raleigh, Knoxville, Lexington, Mobile, 
Tuscaloosa, and New Orleans, would be convenient and 
favourable points for the different states. Shall the thing 
be done? Let the sincere friends of this good work prayer- 
fully consider and answer the question. 

As we closed the reading of the proceedings of this 
Charleston meeting, a reflection forced itself upon us, 
which we cannot refrain from expressing, with the hope 
that if it has not already occurred to our readers, it may not 
be unacceptable to them. That reflection was this: in 

iew of these efforts, and others of a similar kind, in be- 
half of the best interests of the negroes of the Southern 
states, originating with and carried forward by Southern 
Christians and philanthropists, who can fail to perceive and 
appreciate the wisdom, the policy, the true piety, and the 
‘ust adherence to the spirit and letter of the holy scriptures, 
exhibited by our General Assembly in its late action on the 
slavery question? It has since met with the hearty ap- 
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proval of the overwhelming majority of the people of these 
United States, and given to our church the position of a 
conservative body, anda character for sobriety, sound judg- 
ment and Christian charity, which we fervently pray may 
ever be continued to her. 


Arr. VI.—1. Des Classes Dangereuses de la Population 
dans les grandes villes, et moyens de les rendre meit- 
leures. Par H. A. Frégier, Chef de Bureau a la Prefee- 
ture de la Seine. Bruxelles, Svo. pp. 632. 

. The Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population 
of New York; with suggestions for itsimprovement. By 
John H. Griscom, M. D. Fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons; Physician of the New York Hos- 
pital; late Physician of the City and Eastern Dispen- 
saries, 


wo 


In great cities the extremes of good and evil are brought 
out in strong relief; splendour and squalidity, munificent 
philanthropy and abject vice. Great moral investigations 
may therefore be made to advantage in sucha population, 
just as diseases are best studied in an hospital. To the su- 
perficial traveller, the predominating character of a metro- 
polis is that of wealth and luxury ; but he who leaves the 
proud thoroughfare, and penetrates the lanes and alleys 
and suburbs, begins to learn that the wretched are far more 
numerous than the happy. The moralist also learns, that 
there are questions of something more than statistics and 
economics ; that, as vice engenders poverty, so, reciprocal- 
ly, poverty engenders vice. “Lest I be poor, and steal, 
and take the name of my God in yain,’’ admits of a very 
wide application. 

America is not the country of great cities: it is happy 
for her that she is not, ‘To thousands of our scholars, the 
serio-comic lamentations over urban annoyances, which are 
so remarkable in Horace, Juvenal, Pope, Swift, Gay and 
Johnson, are as unknown as events of the mythicages. They 
scarcely understand the evilof being “in populous city pent,” 
enjoying as they do “ sweet interchange of hill and valley, 
tivers, woods, and plains, now land now sea, and shores 
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with forest crowned, rocks, dens, and caves ;”’ nor can they 
well expect to realize the dire calamities of an overgrown 
population. Yet we go on bravely, and in our march al- 
ready “gall the kibe”’ of our transatlantic brethren. New 
York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans begin to show, on a 
scale not very much reduced, and in a proportion far higher 
than the ratio of their size, all the strong lines of city dis- 
tress and peril. Cause and effect show their constancy of 
relation, and one wonders to find centuries working so lit- 
tle change inteeming capitals. If Umbricius should return, 
he would discover the same miseries in New York as he 
lamented in Rome under the Caesars; not merely the “in- 
cendia, lapsus tectorum assiduos, ac mille pericula saevae 
urbis,”” but amidst these, and preying on these, the keen, 
scheming, smooth-tongued, inventive, successful visitant ; 
not as of old a Greek, indeed, but as good as Greek; the 
picture is to be verified in Wall, Nassau, or Chatham streets, 
as though it were of yesterday. 
Grammaticus, Rhetor, Geometres, Pictor, Aliptes, 
Augur, Schenobates, Medicus, Magus, omnia novit, 


Graeculus esuriens in celum jusseris ibit. 


It is well for us Americans, that all the important civic 
experiments have been tried beforehand in Europe ; so that 
we may know whither we are tending, and if we are wise, 
may provide against contingencies, of which we should 
never have dreamed, but for the experience of our elders. 
It is this which makes us look on books like those of Fré- 
gier, and Parent-du-Chatelet, as full of instruction to our- 
selves. We must not pass them by because the scene is 
not laid in America. It is amusing to see with what zest 
some of our travelling correspondents, in writing from 
abroad, detail as peculiarities of London or Paris, those 
things which occur at every step in New York; the last in- 
stances which meet us are those of «one-price-stalls’ and 
échiffonniers,’ both which are now fairly domiciliated among 
us. The truth is, scarcely any evil springs up in the soil 
of any great city, which does not appear somewhat modi- 
fied in all. And when, on observing a municipal condition 
somewhat more advanced than our own, we descry enor- 
mous social evils, we have good reason to expect the same, 
when we shall have reached the same stage. If moreover 
it should appear that any prophylactic measures, In police 
or in morals, could have prevented the ripening of such evils, 
we derive at once a lesson of the highest importance, In re- 
gard to our own social progress. 
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The work of M. Frégier owes its origin to a question 
proposed by the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
of the French Institute. The problem was, “ to determine, 
after positive observations, what are the elements, which 
in Paris, or in any other great city, go to make up that part 
of the population which forms a dangerous class by its 
vices, its ignorance and its misery; and to point out the 
means, which may be used by the government, by rich 
men, or by intelligent and industrious labourers, to improve 
this dangerous and depraved class.”? The prize offered 
was awarded to M. Frégier, and this will cause no surprise 
to any one who shall read his work,a volume characterized 
by every quality of research, fulness, eminent method and 
perspicuity, and sound benevolence, which could be de- 
manded in such a task. It contains facts of the most sin- 
gular sort, hitherto never disclosed to public view, respect- 
ing the vicious and wretched inhabitants of cities. As the 
author justly observes, the: causes of crime are the same 
everywhere. In considering his subject, he first gives a 
Statistical view of the vicious class, properly so called, as 
well as of the dangerous class ; secondly, he describes the 
manners and customs of these classes ; thirdly, he suggests 
preventive, and fourthly, remedial methods. 

It is not our intention to give an analysis of the work, 
and we shall especially pass over the Statistical part, valua- 
ble and interesting as it is. There isalso one large class of 
dangerous persons, highly interesting to the philanthropist, 
and occupying a large space in this volume, which for very 
obvious reasons we shall omit altogether. The manners 
of the dangerous classes, and their way of life, will afford 
us some gleanings, at once painful and instructive. 

It is common to speak of drunkenness as Not prevailing 
in France. M., Frégier would lead us to a different con- 
clusion. Among the labouring classes, he speaks of itas a 
passion which often absorbs all others, He tells us of a 
father and mother both weighed down with drink, lying at 
midnight unable to open their own doors ; of a workman 
who ate but a pound of bread a week, in order to spend 
the restin drink; of three chamber-fellows, who sold almost 
all their clothes, and kept only a coat and a pair of boots, 
for common use ; of drunken families having only one bed 
for the whole; of factory girls, who may be seen on any 
Sunday or Monday, completely intoxicated, coming out of 
the shop of the togomiste, sometimes mother and daughter 
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struggling together, in the endeavour to hold one another 
up. Those who work in manufactories are the principal 
victims of this vice. 

It may not be without its use to single out a particular 
class of the lower population, and under the guidance of our 
author to examine them in detail. For this purpose, we 
will choose the’ chiffonniers. The extension of industry, 
since 1830, says M. Frégier, has given a certain importance 
to the chiffonnier, who is at the bottom of the industrial 
scale. Men, women, and children, can all easily devote 
themselves to an employment which demands no appren- 
ticeship, and whose tools are very simple; a basket, a 
prong anda lantern. The adult chiffonnier, in order to gain 
twenty-five to forty sous a day, according to the season, 
must make his three rounds, two by day and one by night; 
the first between five and nine, the second between eleven 
and three, and the third between five and midnight. In 
the intervals, he picks and assorts his marchandise—so 
he calls it—and goes to sell the result to some wholesale 
chiffonnier or rag-broker. Many of these keep magazines 
where the itinerants may store their spoils. 

The operation of sifting and assorting takes place either 
in or out of doors, according to the condition of the work- 
man. If he has a house, he tries to have a separate apart- 
ment where he may look over his booty. His basket con- 
tains not only his wares but his dinner, From the filth 
which he explores, he takes whatever may avail for his 
meals, roots for his soup, crusts of bread, or fruits. This 
assortment of the pickings is quite a study, especially when 
the pannier is full, and the master in good humour. 

The chiffonniers live in the faubourgs, especially the 
quarters Saint-Jacques and Saint-Marceau. If you go 
through these regions, says M. Frégier, about the hours of 
coming in, you will be able to judge of the various ele- 
ments which compose this trade. Bending over his basket, 
the wanderer will show you with a smile a great beef- 
bone, which he considers a prize, and while he makes his 
heap on the pavement, he will tell you that competition 
ruins trade, that there is no humanity in kitchens, and that 
chiffonniers begin to be defrauded even of bones and bro- 
ken glass. There are moments of luck which brighten the 
life of the street-picker, as when turning over his pile of 
garbage, he alights on a silver fork or spoon thrown out b 
mistake. Such prizes are more numerous than might be 
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thought, and the occasions are solemnized by a copious re- 
past and large company. 

In regard to the sanitary condition of cities, it is unfor- 
tunate that the overhauling of these masses should take 
place within doors. Most of those who keep house have 
but one apartment. Here they deposit their results, and 
here they make their assortment, among their children, and 
with their help. The area of the room is filled with débris 
of animal, vegetable, and mineral matter. It is suffocating 
to enter the place. The sweetness of the air is not en- 
hanced by the presence of a large dog, sometimes two, 
which the chiffonnier takes along in his nocturnal patrole. 
The average gain of these people is from fifteen to twenty 
sous, or for children, about ten. There are children who 
leave their parents at a tender age, to subsist by chiffon- 
nage. Their life is nomadic and almost savage. They 
are remarkable for audacity and asperity of manner. Af- 
ter some years, they become to such a degree estranged 
from their families, as to have lost the remembrance of 
their surnames and former place of abode. Strange as this 
may seem, there are tokens of an approach to the very 
same thing, among the juvenile vagabonds of our own cit- 
ies ; the boys who live in gutters, and are ready at any 
moment of the night to run with the engines, or to form 
the swell-mob. The chiffonniers are great frequenters of 
drinking houses, where they affect some ostentation in their 
outlay. They are devoted to brandy, in particular, believ- 
ing that it gives them as much sustenance as solid food, 
mistaking the artificial tone produced by the liquor fora 
mark of real strength. They are not always satisfied, at 
the cabarets, with simple wine ; they must have it mulled, 
with abundance of sugar and lemon. ‘The chiffonnier is a 
Menippus by profession ; wrapped in his rags, he insulates 
himself from the masses. No inhabitant of our large cit-: 
ies can have failed to observe, that within a few years, 
there is a very decided tendency towards the formation of 
a similar class among ourselves ; indeed there can be little 
doubt, that many of the loathsome objects, who ply in our 
kennels, have taken their degrees in foreign towns. 

What we have just said of chiffonniers, may be said of 
sporting gentlemen, who live by billiards, betting«books, 
and faro; we not only imitate the old world, but receive 
their professors; as any one may surmise, from the rainbow 
waistcoats, moustaches, rings and kennel-buttons, which 
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are met in Broadway and Chesnut street, Camden and 
Long Island. Whatever discount may be made from the 
statements ef Mr. Green, the reformed gambler, there can 
be no doubt, that the class which he denounces is amaz- 
ingly diffused through our country. Paris however is their 
habitat. There they are to be studied at home. Thence, 
fully accomplished, they go to all parts of the civilized 
globe, ready for desperate hazards, for millions or Sing- 
Sing, as the die may fall. The genius and eloquence, pros-- 
tituted in the person of an arch-gambler, are astonishing : 
Tngenium velox, audacia perdita, sermo 
Promptus, et Isaeo torrentior. 

We know of nothing in criminal habits, not even intoxica- 
tion, which savours so much of madness, as the passion for 
gambling. So our author found itin Paris. The phrensy 
pursues them into the very prisons, where there are instan- 
ces of persons, who after losing in a moment the fruit of a 
week’s work, have nevertheless ventured to stake in ad- 
vance the bread which was to keep them alive for the next 
month, two months, and even three months; and the fero- 
cious winners have been seen, in such cases, to watch for 
their victims, at the time when victuals were distributed, 
and not to quit them, till they had extorted the dole which 
was necessary for their life. The physicians of the central 
house of Mont Saint-Michel observed a convict, who played 
with such fury, in the infirmary, that, ill as he was, he 
would gamble away the little portion of broth or of wine, 
which had been prescribed for him, and at length died of 
inanition. 

It would be difficult to find any thing more novel or en- 
tertaining, than the particulars given by M. Frégier, of 
frauds, thefts, and robberies, in all their modifications. We 
cannot abridge or extract, so as to give any adequate no- 
tion of the details. Here we have the contraband traflic, 
over or under the walls, to avoid the city imposts; smug- 
gling under clothes—by escalade—by throwing bladders of 
liquor over the walls—by excavation under them. Here 
we have also the different species of theft; as of the cam- 
brioleurs, who steal from rooms; the bonjouriers, or vo- 
leurs au bonjour, or chéevaliers grimpants, who come by 
mistake into lodgings, before the inmate is up; the rouw/e- 
tiers, who frequent the depots and places of arrival; the 
boucardiers, who rifle shops; the floweurs, who play the 
sharper in the public gardens and cafés. There is a famous 
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game at stealing, which bears our national name, vol 
i Pamericaine, and which is fully described. Our own po- 
lice reports of every day, which are, we lament to say, too 
numerous, and soinviting that a paper has been established 
devoted to this one topic, show very plainly that there is 
no advancement in criminal art and malignant ingenuity, 
which is not immediately transferred to this country. As 
was said above, we receive the villains themselves, fully 
accomplished, and in thorough practice. It was but the 
other day, that a police-man evacuated one of our chief 
steamboat offices of no less than six English pickpockets, 
at one time. 

‘It will be remembered, we trust, by our readers, that in 
the first number of this journal, for 1841, we furnished 
them with an elaborate article upon the Poor or Great 
Brirain. We would invite attention to the statements 
there made; and in particular to those which concern the 
health of cities; of cities, which a German author calls the 
‘graves of our race.’ We have now to add a few state- 
ments respecting Paris, from M. Frégier, whose modera- 
tion, exactness, and official character place his testimony 
above all suspicion. The subject is important, and has en- 
gaged the attention of philanthropic men abroad. We 
have not seen the work of M. Piorry, ‘on dwellings, 
and their influence on human health and disease ;? but 
it is recommended as truly valuable. It is the more 
important to consider this subject, because we are in a stage 
of our national advancement, at which we may profit by 
all the sad experience of the old world. There are as yet 
no insuperable hinderances to such a mode of architecture, 
as shall secure the highest comfort of even the lowest 
classes. But it will soon be too late, and in our walks 
through those districts of our great cities where new build- 
ings are going up, our hearts sink at the absolute contempt 
manifested for all the admonitions of experience. Land- 
holders and builders still go on, excluding sun and air, cov- 
ering the earth, and crowding human beings together, as if 
there were no mortal results inevitable from such a course : 
and this in a country, where space so large is afforded us 
by providence, as to cut off every excuse. Even in our 
country towns, out of New England, and sometimes even 
there, the original plan has often neglected every thing like 
squares, parks, or promenades, and the subsequent erec- 
tions have made them impossible in time to come, as busi- 
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hess and population increase, and the dangers of over- 
crowding are multiplied, cupidity increases also,and not an 
inch of soil can be spared, for beauty or for health, if it 
can go toward the foundation of a store, a. factory, or even 
a tavern. The whole subject of architecture, in its sani- 
tary relations, deserves a consideration which it has never 
received in this country. 

In Paris, M. Frégier says that the working classes are 
confined, by the dearness of lodgings, to the old quarters of 
the Cité, and to the straitest and closest streets of these 
quarters. It is the lot of the poor in every country under 
heaven. Yet, if it is not possible completely to remedy the 
inconveniencies of such a condition, these, he argues, may 
surely be lessened, by modes of construction suited to the 
state of the poor. In such attempts there would be a 
double advantage ; they would lessen the causes of public 
insalubrity, and they would give honest and frugal work- 
ing people means of procuring lodging suited to their ne- 
cessities, and favourable to good morals and domestic peace. 
It is in this moral aspect of the subject that it bears directly 
on national prosperity. 

The labouring people of Paris live in various ways. Se- 
dentary workmen and heads bf families reside generally in 
their separate houses. Unmarried operatives, living habit- 
ually in the capital, take chambers, sometimes furnished, 
sometimes unfurnished. As rent is one of the most indis- 
pensable of domestic expenses, the head of a family pressed 
by other wants of the greatest necessity, will naturally seek 
the cheapest abode. The habitations, of which M. Fré- 
gier speaks, are in certain quarters, and certain streets of 
these quarters: they are old, dilapidated, and in bad order. 
The proprietors put them at low prices, and hold out a lure 
for poor families. We shall presently compare with this 
the state of things in New York. If the lodgings were 
healthy or sufficient, there would be no reason for stric- 
ture ; but they are dirty, dark, insecure. They are small, 
and as parents and children sleep in the same chamber, the 
result is as disastrous to health as to good morals. More- 
over, the condition of the sinks and other outlets of offen- 
sive matter is such as to give occasion for infectious exha- 
lations, the more injurious, because most of the inmates 
spend their working hours in shops and factories ill ventila- 
ted and crowded with human beings. So ill-constructed 


are these buildings, for the most part, that no modification 
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would accomplish much ; and this should go to enforee the 
importance of beginning aright, in the foundation of towns 
and cities. The attenipts,in 1823, ’?24, and 725, to build a 
better class of houses for operatives, failed, because the 
best apartments were too high in price, and those who 
could afford to live in them did not desire the proximity of 
the poor, in the stories above them; so that the enterprise 
was a losing one. It was also a period of feverish specu- 
lation, very unfavourable to an experiment, of which the 
success depended so much on the low rents which were of- 
fered. M. Frégier calls upon capitalists, of benevolent 
disposition, to unite in erecting the proper sort of buildings, 
which, he thinks, would offer a net revenue equal at least 
to two-thirds of the average returns of houses in Paris. 
He proposes also joint-stock-companies, for the erection of 
numerous piles, and for the purchase and alteration of old 
conventual and other edifices of great extent. Care should 
be taken, that the tenants of such buildings should bring 
certificates of good character, signed by some master-work- 
man and countersigned by the mayor of the commune. On 
this topic, more nearly connected with public morals and 
national happiness than will be supposed by a superficial 
observer, M. Frégier speaks with a most amiable enthu- 
siasm. 

All the operatives of Paris are not equally unfortunate 
as to lodging. From twenty-five to thirty thousand opera- 
tives, engaged in building, flock to the capital annually from 
certain departments, and are gathered in chambers, where 
they lie during the season. Many of these chambers are 
held by persons from their own country ; the masons abound 
in the quarter of the Hotel de Ville, and the carpenters in 
the faubourg Saint Martin. These brave fellows are very 
frugal. They get their lodging for six francs a month, in- 
cluding the washing of one shirt a week, and soup, daily, 
for which they furnish the bread. The police testifies to 
the uniform good conduct of these persons. But living to- 
gether in so close a manner, after being accustomed: to the 
fresh air of the country, they suffer very much from ty- 
phoid disease. The want of ventilation in houses and lodg- 
ings is of course more injurious to those who work in 
close shops and factories. 

Of all the poorer classes, says M. Frégier, the chiffon- 
niers are those who have the most infected and disgusting 
habitations, Even among these, there is an upper circle. 
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Those of the better class occupy one or two rooms which 
they hire. Others own a pallet on which to lie, in a room 
which they share with others. The agents of the police 
who visit these dens, describe them as sufficiently disgust- 
ing. Each lodger keeps by him his basket of filth, and 
such filth! These savages do not scruple to pick up dead 
animals, and to pass the night amidst this offensive prey. 
When the officers enter, they almost suffer asphyxia. On 
the opening of such orifices as exist, the spectacle is appal- 
ling. It is a trait of manners peculiar to this class, that 
they amuse themselves in their lodgings by the chase of 
rats. There are chambers which contain as many as nine 
beds, separated by little passages; and the contiguous beds 
are sometimes occupied by persons who have never seen 
one another. Difference of sex is little regarded. In the 
quarter of la Cité there is a house notorious for the picture 
of female debasement which it presents. The lodgers are 
old female drunkards, generally suspected as thieves. In 
the descents of the police, they sometimes discover all these 
hags, in their respective lairs, a scene recalling the picture 
of Leonarda in Gil Blas. These wretched people, of both 
sexes, spend ten sous for drink, by day, and then pay two 
sous for lodging, by night; here is the source of wretched- 
ness. It is to provide for such degraded creatures, that the 
night-asylums of England have been instituted. M. 
Frégier gives reasons for thinking that they do more harm 
than good. 

The chapter upon the rage of the Parisian populace for 
spectacles forcibly reminds us of the condition of things 
under the Roman empire, when, according to Juvenal, 
the people who once awarded fasces, legions and empire, 
had come to long for two things only, panem et Cir- 
censes. And still more painful is it to observe the same 
tendency among ourselves, as proved by the advertisements 
of every print, and the posting-bills of every corner. The 
drama has come down at length to cater for the very low- 
est dregs of society. Goethe was driven from the stage- 
directorship of Weimar, by the admission of some canine 
performance, we scarcely remember what ; but these are 
the things which now constitute the great attraction. In 
Paris, the rage for theatrical amusements Is greatest among 
merchants’ clerks, labourers, and apprentices. This class, 
or more properly, this eee is that which defrays the 
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expense of the extraordinary and monstrous plays, set forth 
by a school “whose delirious muse delights in violence, 
adultery, incest and murder.’’ These atrocious dramas at- 
tract the idle public, there as here ; for, in the class of which 
we speak, no one stays away for fear of contamination. 
Another school of writers, to excite the vulgar curiosity, 
bring on the stage,as their heroes, malefactors of consummate 
address. These captivate the spectators, by the noncha- 
lance or humour exhibited before and after the greatest 
crimes, and by infamous buffooneries neutralize the natural 
emotions of indignation which might be ready to break 
forth. As instances are given (’4uberge des Adrets and 
Robert Macaire. Such of these plays as can be adapted 
are speedily transported to America. The same watchful 
enterprise, which floods the literary kennel with the novels 
of George Sand and de Kock, and which makes certain 
windows in Nassau Street a public nuisance, is not slow to 
americanize the worst of the French comedies. We have 
before us the extreme evil, as it exists in Paris; and this 
for our warning. There, this species of literature has at- 
tained its acme, it is ‘the triumph, the apotheosis of criminal 
audacity.’ “The six most vaunted dramas of the new 
school,’’ says a British writer, “comprise eight adulterers, 
five prostitutes of diferent classes, six victims of seduction, 
&c. ;’? we must spare our readers the sequel of the enumer- 
ation. Observe the effect of all this on the rising race, as 
depicted by our author. The Parisian child enters very 
early on the career of active life. From the age of five or 
six, he runs on errands, and becomes familiar with the 
events of the street. His curiosity is continually on the 
stretch, for all around him is new. — He is affected not only 
by the pleasures within his reach, but by those which are 
remote. He learns from his comrades that the playhouse is 
a place of enchantment. By degrees he finds out the secret 
method of getting entrance by petty pilfering or pecula- 
tion. A multitude of poor families are constantly suffering 
from such larcenies, which they often suspect, but cannot 
prevent. This fondness for the theatre is one of the most 
common causes of the vagabond life of poor children ; it is 
an observation established by both English and French 
authorities. The child of the poor lacks those tender as- 
siduities which in other classes spring from maternal. care. 
When the father and mother have done their day’s work, 
all their pleasure is in repose; the child finds no solace in 
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a desolate house; he goes abroad, to the street, quays, 
boulevards, theatres. In Europe and America, the most 
casual observer must be struck with the number of children, 
who throng the entrances of the playhouse. Children have 
been brought home from the theatre in a state of delirium. 
The passion prevails, proverbially, among the youth of our 
cities ; and this is one of the most serious elements in com- 
puting the moral tendencies of theatrical amusements. 

We have been looking a little at the causes of misery 
which prevail in great cities in the old world. _We have 
seen squalid want, suffering, disease and vice, as the almost 
constant results of a too dense population. We are per- 
haps disposed to say that such evils can never reach our- 
selves; that they are the maladies of mouldering and senile 
society ; that our largest towns are comparatively new, 
offering nothing to engender or foment physical and moral 
evils of so frightful a character. But this is running toa 
fast, and shutting our eyes to the dangers which already 
begin to overtake us; and itis for this reason that we have 
selected the publication which has the second place at the 
head of this article. 

Dr. Griscom is a highly respectable physician of New 
York, where the substance of this discourse was delivered, 
last winter, at the Repository of the American Institute. 
His suggestions were originally addressed, in the form of a 
letter, to the mayor. The committee of the city govern- 
ment, to whom it was referred,determined to pass it by. The 
appeal is now, very properly, made to the public, on the 
subject of Sanitary Reform. Omitting much important 
matter, as less pertinent to our scope, we ask attention to 
the following statements respecting the dwellings of the 


poor. 


“Tt is often said that ‘one half the world does not know how the 
other half lives.’ The labour of raising the veil which now sepa- 
rates the two halves, by which the misery and degradation of the 
one, have been concealed from the view of the other, has been theirs 
and their associates. Howard, called by distinction the Philanthro- 
pist, revealed to the gaze of the astonished multitude the interior of 
the prisons of England, and straightway the process of reform com- 
menced in them, and continued until the prison system of the pres- 
ent day, has become one of the most striking examples of the spirit 
of the times. But Chadwick and Du Chatelet, especially the for- 
mer, are diving still deeper into the subject of moral and physical 
reform. They are probing to the bottom the foul ulcers upon the 
body of society, and endeavouring to discover the causes of so much 
wretchedness and vice, which fill the prisons and work-houses, 
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Howard’s labours tended to cure the disease, Chadwick’s to prevent 
it. These operations constitute a highly important part of the great 
work of melioration and improvement, in the condition of mankind, 
now going on, in nearly all civilized countries, and which character- 
ize the present age. 

“If not on a par, in importance, with the improvement in educa- 
tion, which has of late made such rapid strides, it certainly is se- 
cond only to it, and indeed it may well be questioned, whether im- 
provement in the physical condition of the lower stratum of society, 
is not a necessary precedent, in order that education of the mind 
may exercise its full and proper influence over the general well-be- 
ing. Teach them how to live, so as to avoid diseases and be more 
comfortable, and then their school education will have a redoubled 
effect, in mending their morals, and rendering them intelligent and 
happy. But without sound bodies, when surrounded with dirt, foul 
air, and all manner of filthy associations, it is vain to expect even 
the child of education, tobe better than his ignorant compan- 
ions, if indeed you do not, by educating him, give him an additional 
weapon, by which he may prey more successfully upon his fellows. 

«« This country, and especially this city, it is hoped, will not much 
longer be behind others in this cause of the suffering poor and de- 
pressed humanity. Some movements, promoting this investigation, 
have recently been commenced, but much is yet to be done. The 
path has been pointed out tous by pioneers across the Atlantic ; 
there is abundant disposition to pursue the object, which only re- 
quires to be sought out, and put to work by the authorities, to pro- 
cure all the desirable results of such labours. 

“ The system of tenantage to which large numbers of the poor 
are subject, I think, must be regarded as one of the principal causes 
of the helpless and noisome manner in which they live. The basis 
of these evils is the subjection of the tenantry, to the merciless inflic- 
tions and extortions of the sub-dandlord. A house, or a row, or 
court of houses, is hired by some person of the owner, on a lease of 
several years, for a sum which will yield a fair interest on the cost. 
The owner is thus relieved of the great trouble incident to the chan- 
ges of tenants, and thecollection of rents. His income is sure from 
one individual, and obtained without annoyance or oppression on 
his part. It then becomes the object of the lessee, to make and 
save as much as possible, with his adventure, sufficient sometimes 
to enable him to purchase the property in a short time. 

“The tenements, in order to admita greater number of families, 
are divided into small apartments, as numerous as decency will ad- 
mit, Regard to comfort, convenience, and health, is the last mo- 
tive; indeed, the great ignorance of this class of speculators (who 
are very frequently foreigmers and keep a grog shop on the premises) 
would prevent a proper observance of these, had they the desire. 
These closets, for they deserve no other name, are then rented to 
the poor, from week to week, or month to month, the rent being al- 
most invariably required in advance, at least for the first few terms. 
The families moving in first, after the house is built, find it clean, 
but the lessee has no supervision over their habits, and however 
filthy the tenement may become, he cares not, so that he receives 
his rent. He and his family are often found steeped as low in de- 
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pravity and discomforts, as any of his tenants, being above them 
only in the possession of money, and doubtless often beneath them 
in moral worth and sensibility. 

“Tt is very frequently the case that families, after occupying rooms 
a few weeks, will change their location, leaving behind them all the 
dirt which their residence has occasioned. Upon this the next com- 
ers will sit down, being so much occupied with the hurry of moving, 
and with the necessity of placing their furniture immediately in or- 
der, that the attention to cleansing the apartment is out of the ques- 
tion, until they are ‘settled,’ and then, if done at all, it is in the 
most careless and inefficient manner. Very often, perhaps in a ma- 
jority of the cases in the class of which I now speak, no cleaning 
other than washing the floor, is ever attempted, and that but seldom. 
Whitewashing, cleaning of furniture, of bedding, or persons, in 
many cases is never attempted. Some have old pieces of carpet, 
which are never shaken, (they would not bear it,) and are used to 
hide the filth on the floor. Every corner of the room, of the cup- 
boards, of the entries and stairways, is piled up with dirt. The 
walls and ceilings, with the plaster broken off in many places, ex- 
posing the lath and beams, and leaving openings for the escape from 
within of the effluvia of vermin, dead and alive, are smeared with 
the blood of unmentionable insects, and dirt of all indescribable col- 
ours. The low rooms are diminished in their areas by the neces- 
sary encroachments of the roof, or the stairs leading to the rooms 
above ; and behind and under them isa hole, into which the light 
of day never enters, and where a smal! bed is often pushed in, upon 
which the luckless and degraded tenants pass their nights, weary 
and comfortless. 

«In these places, the filth is allowed to accumulate to an extent 
almost incredible. Hiring their rooms for short periods only, it is 
very common to find the poor tenants moving from place to place, 
every few weeks. By this practice they avoid the trouble of cleansing 
their rooms, as they can leave behind them the dirt which they have 
made. The same room, being occupied in rapid succession, by ten- 
ant after tenant, it will easily be seen how the walls and windows 
will become broken, the doors and floors become injured, the chim- 
neys filled with soot, the whole premises popu:ated thickly with ver- 
min, the stairways, the common passage of several families, the re- 
ceptacle for all things noxious, and whatever of self-respect the fam- 
ily might have had, be crushed under the pressure of the degrading 
circumstances by which they are surrounded. 

« Another very important particular in the arrangements of these 
tenements must here be noticed. By the mode in which the rooms 
are planned, ventilation is entirely prevented. It would seem as if 
most of these places were built expressly for this purpose. They 
have one or two windows, and a door at one side of the room, but 
no opening anywhere else. A draught of air through, is therefore 
an utter impossibility. The confined position of the dwelling itself, 
generally, prevents the access of the external current of air, even to 
the outside, to any considerable extent, The window sashes, in ad: 
dition, perhaps are so arranged, that the upper one (if there are two) 
cannot be let down, being permanently fastened up; hence the ex- 


ternal air, poor as it is, cannot visit the upper section of the room, 
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unless by opening the door, by which the interior of the room is ex- 
posed to view. If there is a sleeping apartment, it is placed at the 
extremity of the room farthest from the windows, is generally but 
little larger than sufficient to hold a bedstead, and its area is reduced, 
fur air, by the bed furniture, trunks, boxes, &c. and having no win- 
dows, fresh air and sun light are entire strangers to its walls. In 
this dark hole there is, of course, a concentrated~accumulation of 
the effluvia of the bodies and breaths of the persons sleeping in it, 
(frequently the whole family, several in number,) and this accumu- 
lation goes on from night to night, without relief, until it can easily 
be believed the smell becomes intolerable, and its atmosphere pro- 
ductive of the most offensive and malignant diseases. There is no 
exaggeration in this description. I cannot too highly colour the pic- 
ture, if I would. What, then, will be thought of the condition of 
thousands of our fellow-citizens in the winter season, when every 
crevice is closed to keep out the cold air, and when I siate, that 
what I have described, I have repeatedly seen and felt in the swm- 
mer, when the windows and doors are opened to the fullest extent, 
day and night, admitting all the ventilation possible, small as it is. 

<‘T have had recent occasion to visit several of these pestiferous 
places, and I pen these paragraphs in the month of August, with 
their sight and smell fresh upon my senses. 

“The almost entire absence of household conveniences, contri- 
butes much to the prostration of comfort and self-respect of these 
wretched people. The deficiency of water, and the want of a con- 
venient place for washing, with no other place for drying clothes 
than the common sitting and bed room, are very serious impediments 
in the way of their improvement. Without any convenient or safe 
place to deposit wood, or coal, or food in large quantities, all their 
purchases are by ‘ the small,’ from the neighbouring grocer, (who is 
perhaps the landlord,) at prices from 10 to 50 per cent. above the 
rates at which they might be obtained, under better circumstances. 

‘But the most offensive of all places for residence are the cedlars. 
It is almost impossible, when contemplating the circumstances and 
condition of the poor beings who inhabit these holes, to maintain 
the proper degree of calmness requisite for a thorough inspection, 
and the exercise of a sound judzment, respecting them. You must 
descend to them ; you must feel the blast of foul air as it meets your 
face on opening the door; you must grope in the dark, or hesitate 
until your eye becomes accustomed to the gloomy place, to enable 
you to find your way through the entry, over a broken floor, the 
boards of which are protected from your tread by a half inch of hard 
dirt ; you must inhale the suffocating vapour of the sitting and sleeping 
rooms ; and in the dark, damp recess, endeavour to find the inmates 
by the sound of their voices, or chance to see their figures moving 
between you and the flickermg blaze of a shaving burning on the 
hearth, or the misty light of a window coated with dirt and festooned 
with cobwebs—or if in search of an invalid, take care that you do 
not fall full length upon the bed with her, by stumbling against the 
bundle of rags and straw, dignified by that name, lying on the floor, 
under the window, if window there is ;—all this, and much more, 
beyond the reach of my pen, must be felt and seen, ere you can ap- 
preciate in its full force the mournful and disgusting condition in 
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which many thousands of the subjects of our government pass their 
lives.” 

We are prepared to believe, from what we have often 
seen, in professional visits, that in all this there is no exag- 
geration. In some districts, the courts are below the level 
of the streets; at every rain, water must be baled out of 
the cellar, that is, the dwelling. At No. 50 Pike street, 
two families, of ten persons, inhabit a cellar, about ten feet 
square, and seven feet high, having one small window, and 
the oldfashioned inclined door. In consequence of these 
and other causes, disease becomes a public expense. The 
three Dispensaries, during the year ending March, 1844, 
prescribed for 54282 persons. 

Dr. Griscom adduces testimony, chiefly of missionaries 
under the direction of the City Tract Society, to show, that 
the congregation of different sexes and all ages, in the same 
apartments, degrades moral sentiment; that the prevalent 
physical distress isa bar to moral and religious instructions; 
and that the demand is urgent for municipal intervention. 
In one garret, with sloping roof, one broken window, and 
no ceiling, the Rev. Mr. Orchard found three families, of 
men, women, and children, without bedstead, or any bed, 
except a bundle of rags on the floor. 

The discourse before us contains admirable suggestions 
in regard to Ventilation, a subject which has particularly 
engaged the author’s attention ; and one which requires to 
be more seriously studied, not only in reference to the 
dwellings of the poor, but the structure and arrangement 
of churches, lecture-rooms, schools, and colleges. 

Our subject has been an unpleasant one; and it would 
be a wanton trifling with the reader’s sensibility if there 
were nothing to be proposed. Except in hope of lessening 
misery, we would invite no man into a lazar-house. It is 
very plain, that every great city is a nodal point of depraved 
society, a fomes of the public vice; which becomes rank 
and malignant at home, and propagates abroad, with all 
the momentum derived from metropolitan wealth and in- 
fluence. We perceive, on examination, that vice and mise- 
ry reside very much in the same location. The Christian 
problem is, to lessen, if possible to remove them, Christ 
aimed at both. He healed while he reformed and saved. 
The church has followed him in this, even under the most 
corrupt forms. No adulteration or debasement of Christi- 
anity has ever availed to remove this characteristic. The 
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papist and the socinian have never failed to exhibit noble 
examples of beneficence. But while religion is always 
and every where operating to a certain extent, there isa 
painful conviction forced upon us, as we survey our city 
population, that the heart of the evil is not reached. Our 
present church-methods do not penetrate to these masses. 
Some supplementary measures must be adopted. 

In a simpler state of society, the poor are fairly within 
reach of the church ; witness the easy relief, by church-door 
collections, of the Scottish poor, for three centuries. In 
rural parishes, the pastor can with ease visit every rich 
man, and lend his aid to every pauper. Under religious 
establishments, the plebs ecclesiastica was cantoned off into 
parishes, which nominally exist, though with ludicrous in- 
sufficiency, even in the great capitals. But our American 
city-evils have, by a horrid hypertrophy, grown far beyond 
the; arms-length of clerical or parochial care. What can 
a city-pastor do, in the way of visiting his own flock, com- 
pared with what is demanded of him? In the absence of 
parish limits, and amidst the unlimited elective affinity of 
hearers, his people are scattered over many square miles ; 
and in his laborious walks to see remote parishioners, he 
recalls the verses of Horace: 

Cubat hic in colle Quirini, 
Hic extremo in Aventino; visendus uterque. 

The church-session, beautiful in theory, is not what it was 
meant to be in practice; and we fear there are many ruling 
elders, who are by no means versed in visitation of the dis- 
tressed. As to deacons, to whom such cases would be pe- 
culiarly appropriate, they are unknown to many congrega- 
tions even by name. 

Then it is to be considered that tens of thousands, in 
Philadelphia and New York, fall under no evangelical in- 
fluence whatever, being stated attendants on no worship ; 
and this is the very mass within which, for the most part, 
these great evils exist. They do not come to relief; the 
relief must be carried to them, or they must remain tnre- 
lieved. This we consider the great fact to be considered 
by philanthropists in our cities. Some mighty consentane- 
ous assault must be made upon the citadels of evil. To be 
thorough, it must be an organized effort. Some begin- 
hings have been made, but they have not carried the Chris- 
tian public with them in such a way as to ensure their suc- 
cess. ‘The City Mission, or more properly, the City Tract 
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Society of New York, is an institution which has the merit 
of exemplifying Dr. Chalmers’s territorial system, on a 
scale more extensive than any known to us. And the As- 
sociation for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, 
has applied the very same methods to the relief of temporal 
suffering. The result of a few months’ experiment has in 
a great degree relieved New York from the annoyance of 
begging at doors. If the principles of these associations can 
be pursued and realized, to the extent which they deserve, 
they will do much for our largest city; we trust their be- 
nignant influence will not be confined within its limits. 

The evils which swarm and multiply in our great cities 
are too numerous and too malignant, to be left to cure 
themselves. Neither will the ordinary, every-day progress 
of church-effort suffice to abate the nuisance. They 
must be taken by assault, and by a direct aggression for 
this very purpose. We believe indeed that true religion 
never exists in any community, without lessening its social 
evils and increasing its general happiness, to a certain ex- 
tent. We believe with M. Frégier, that “Christianity, as 
an instrument of civilization, is at once the most flexible 
and the most perfect, which has been placed within the reach 
of man.”? Butit must be brought to bear. Churches may 
possess a certain degree of health and happiness, in the midst 
of a Vicious community, without being strong enough or 
numerous enough to affect the corrupt mass to any suffi- 
cient extent. This is the precise state of the fact in our 
capitals. ‘There are hundreds of churches, but there are 
hundreds of thousands, who do not belong to them. ‘These 
persons must be sought out, must be visited, must be made 
objects of continued and reiterated applications. Supply 
and demand are not reciprocal agents in morals; these 
are wants which do not supply themselves. The gospel 
and the means.of elevation must be carried to them. And 
there are, at this very moment, abundant resources in the 
churches, to accomplish this end, fully and economically, if 
they were only organized and brought into action. 

There are difliculties connected with this branch of phi- 
lanthropy, similar to those which encumber the subject of 
education. ‘There must be unity of plan, division of labour, 
territorial partition into small fields, numerous labourers, 
and frequent going over each district. But such a plan, it 
is found hard to accomplish, in such a condition of society 
as ours. A government might canton off a city, and carry 
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domiciliary inspection or relief to every street; but this 
would not answer our purpose. Were our religious popu- 
lation homogeneous, so that we all were of one persuasion, 
it would be an easy task to carry the gospel and temporal 
relief to every poor inhabitant. But we are divided into 
numerous sects. What shall then be done? Shall we 
have each denomination of Christians, in its distinctive 
capacity, to set about the work? It is most evident, 
that nothing safe and effectual can ever be accomplished 
by such means. There are a thousand recesses of evil, 
which the Baptist or the Presbyterian, as such, could never 
reach. No way seems to be left, but that of Christian 
union, of various sects, holding common truth. Here, if 
any where, is a fair field for such exertions; and we are 
glad to have it in our power to avow a hearty sympathy 
with efforts of this kind which are now in progress, 

Providence has ordered it so that great cities contain all 
the instrumentality needed for their conservation and ad- 
vancement. While on one hand they exhibit gross and 
alarming evils, such as profligate expenditure, luxury, open 
crime, extreme instances of filth, disease, ignorance, bru- 
tality, intemperance, licentiousness, and violence; they 
afford, at the same time, the means of removing these ; 
namely wealth, intelligence, leisure and piety, in such 
amount and in such proximity, as to make co-operation easy. 
So, in fact, the most signal efforts of philanthropy are put 
forth in cities. Were the energies of religious people in our 
populous towns organized and concentrated as they might 
be, the effects would be such as no example has yet reached. 
The principal obstacles are the jealousy of sect, and the 
very low state of vital religion. It is our deliberate opin- 
ion, that at no time, within thirty years, has the flame of 
piety burnt lower, in the churches of all persuasions, than 
at the present hour. Many usages are kept up, ex opere 
operato, in a cold, traditionary way; but the glow which 
we all remember is no longer present ; and so long as this 
is the case, it is vain to expect great acts of daring or of 
sacrifice, in opposition to surrounding vice. 

It will be easily gathered, from what we have written 
above, that we are disposed to rely very much on methods, 
which for brevity we will characterize‘as frequent, domicili- 
ary, and in districts; ina word, City Missions, but mod- 
ified upon the principle of Chalmers, to which we have 
been converts for twenty years. Much within that period, 
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it was our lot to fall in with David Nasmyth, whose name 
is indissolubly connected with this mode of charity ; a man 
of singular benevolence and energy, and, 1f we understand 
the term, of genuine eloquence. The memoir which has 
been lately published affects us with sadness; for it shows 
how a single error may almost nullify the great actions of 
a lifetime. The error of Mr. Nasmyth was distrust of the 
regular ministry, a sentiment which he allowed to gain 
possession of his mind to such a degree, that at length he 
seriously advised his coadjutors to have as little as possible 
to do with clergymen, in the conduct of city missions. As 
a natural consequence, all his later efforts had a desultory, 
wild and irregular character, which deprived them of any 
claim to permanency. We are not of those who would 
have every thing in the hands of the clergy. We have no 
morbid dread of lay-teaching. We have never, for an instant, 
joined in the partisan cry against the labours of colporteurs. 
We are not prepared to vindicate those jealousies on the 
part of ministers, which tend to paralyze the arm of the 
laity. But we are clearly of opinion, that, in every mea- 
sure, which concerns the dissemination of the gospel, it will 
be found disastrous to leave out of view that class of men 
whose precise function this is, by the appointment of Christ. 
This seems to be also the judgment of Mr. Nasmyth’s bio- 
grapher. Our lamented brother was burning with a love 
for souls. He had certainly alighted on one or two great 
principles, in regard to the evangelization of cities. His 
method, in its last application namely, as it applies itself 
to the poor and vicious, in their habitations, we deem the 
only true one. It is, in its great points, that of the New 
York City Tract Society. But we have not yet seen it pre- 
sented in such completeness of practice, as to educe the 
combined energies of the Christian body. No language 
could well go beyond the truth, in commending the Jabours 
of such men as Messrs. Wetmore and Hartley. But these 
are labours in a single city ; and labours, even there, which 
are scarcely recognised by many evangelical churches. 
The rapid growth of our population, and with it of igno- 
rance, irreligion and crime, warn us that what we do in this 
matter must be done quickly. 
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Arr. VIL.—Principle of Protestantism as related to the 
present state of the Church. By Philip Schaf, Ph. D. 
Professor of Church History and of Biblical Literature 
in the Theological Seminary of the German Reformed 
Church. Translated from the German- with an Intro- 
duction. By John W. Nevin, D.D. Chambersburg - 
1845. pp. 215. 


Tux importance of the subject of which this book treats, 
the ability which it displays, and the attention which it has 
excited, all claim for it an elaborate review. Such a re- 
view would be a very difficult task ; one which we should 
not be ambitious to assume, even if circumstances beyond 
our control had not shut us up to the necessity of confinmg 
ourselves to this short notice. 

It is a book not easy to understand, especially that part 
of it, which has proceeded from the pen of Dr. Nevin. We 
have read the whole twice over, and yet we are very far 
from being satisfied that we adequately comprehend its 
principles. This obscurity is no doubt due, in part, to the 
nature of the subject. Every thing that involves the na- 
ture of the church, pertains to one of the most difficult de- 
partments of theology; one in which the indefiniteness of 
language almost unavoidably leads to more or less confu- 
sion. The obscurity, however, of which we complain, we 
are disposed to attribute in no small measure to the man- 
ner in which the subject is treated. The book is thoroughly 
German. ‘The mode of thinking, and the forms of expres- 
sion are so unenglish, that it is not easy for an American 
to enter into the views of the authors, German writers 
have many characteristic excellencies ; but they have also 
some characteristic faults. They are seldom very intelligi- 
ble. Their preference for the reason over the understand- 
ing leads them to eschew Begriffe, definite conceptions, and 
to abound in ideas, whose import and limits are indeter- 
minate. It is hard, therefore, in many cases, to tell pre- 
cisely what they mean. This whole book is about the 
church, and yet we have tried in vain to find out what the 
authors mean by the church. Js it the body of professors ? 
or the body of true believers? or the two in inseparable 
union as one body? ‘These are questions we cannot an- 
swer; and therefore we cannot tell what interpretation is 
to be put upon their language. If a writer speaks of man 
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in such a way, that his readers are at a loss to determine 
whether what he says is to be referred to the soul or to the 
body, or to the whole as a unit, they must be at a loss 
whether to assent or dissent. This is precisely the state of 
mind in which the perusal of this book has left us. This 
remark is intended to apply in a measure to the whole work, 
but more particularly to the introduction and appendix, 
which are by far the most difficult to understand. 

The first point which Prof. Schaf endeavours to estab- 
lish, is that the Reformation was neither a revolution nor a 
restoration. It was neither a violent disruption from all 
that preceded it, nor the return of the church to the state 
in which it had existed during any preceding century. As 
to both these points, we presume, he speaks the general 
sentiments of Protestants. The middle ages were no 
doubt pregnant with the Reformation ; the church lived 
through all those ages, and Protestantism was the revival, 
through the word and Spirit of God, of a backslidden 
church, and not a new creation. It is also no doubt true, 
that as in the case of an individual believer, who is brought 
back from his declensions, and by the grace of God ren- 
dered more enlightened and stable than at any previous 
stage of his career, so the church of the Reformation was 
in a more advanced state than the church of the second or 
third centuries. No one would think of comparing the 
works of the Fathers with those of the Reformers as to en- 
lightened, scriptural and comprehensive views of the gos- 

el. 
When again Prof. Schaf speaks of the distinguishing 
principles of Protestantism, he follows the common method 
of evangelical theologians. ‘Those principles are the doc- 
trine of justification by faith, and the supremacy of scripture 
asthe rule of faith. The former is our continued protest 
against the error of a mediating church or priesthood. It is 
undoubtedly the vital principle of Protestantism that Godis 
now accessible to all men by Jesus Christ ; that all who hear 
the gospel may come to Christ, and through him to God, 
receiving, in virtue of union with Christ by faith, the im- 
putation of his righteousness for justification, and the in- 
dwelling of his Spirit for sanctification. In this liberty of 
access, lies the priesthood of all believers. And so long as 
this is asserted, do we protest against the great error of 
Rome, that men can only come to God through the church, 
or through the mediation of other men as priests, by whose 
62 
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ministrations alone the benefits of redemption can be ap- 
plied to the soul. The reverse of this is true, and the re- 
verse of this is Protestantism. We are in the church be- 
cause we are in Christ, and not in Christ because we are 
in the church. The analysis and exposition which Prof. 
Schaf gives of this great doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, is thoroughly evangelical. We commend it to our new 
school brethren as a mirror in which they may see the true 
principle of the Reformation, and thence learn how far they 
have lapsed towards Romanism in their denial or explaining 
away of the corruption of our nature by original sin, and in 
making justification mere pardon, to the exclusion of the im- 
putation of the righteousness of Christ. Our author, how- 
ever, presents this doctrine too exclusively “in opposition 
to all Pelagian and Semi-Pelagian error.”? He does not 
present it sufficiently in its opposition to the doctrine of a 
mediating church, which was historically its most promi- 
nent aspect. When the sinner asked, What must I do to 
be saved? the answer which the Spirit of God, and their 
own dear bought experience taught the Reformers to give, 
was: Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved. That alone can save you; and that can, and most 
certainly will. And by faith they meant, not mere assent, 
but, as Dr. Schaf says, a personal appropriation of the 
merits of Christ. That is all the sinner needs in order to 
secure his justification, and with that blessing, sanctifica- 
tion and eternal life are inseparably connected. The an- 
swer given by Rome and “ ecclesiasticism’’ in general, to 
the momentous question, What must I do to be saved? is, 
Come to me, I have the merits of Christ ; I have the Spirit ; 
Ihave the custody of the blessings of redemption. Your 
own act of faith will do you little good ; you can only come to 
Christ by me; I give you his merits and grace in baptism ; 
and if you lose them, I alone can restore them by the sa- 
crament of penance. It was in opposition to all this ; it 
was as their protest against this, the very thing that made 
them Protestants, that the Reformers said, we are justified 
freely by faith alone. We need not your mediation, Christ 
is every where present. And we can and must, each one 
for himself, lay hold on him by faith, and we know that 
whosoever believes on him hath eternal life, though he has 
never heard of the church, or of a priest, or-of the sacra- 
ments. It is this aspect of the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, which Prof. Schaf has failed to render promi- 
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nent ; and it is the apparent denial of this view of the sub- 
ject by Dr. Nevin, which forms the stumbling block, pre- 
sented in this book. It is this which gives his portion of 
the work, the Puseyite aspect which has created so much 
anxiety. We say “apparent denial,’’ because we are not 
satisfied that it is any thing more than apparent. For while 
he speaks somewhat too contemptuously of those who make 
the turning point between us and Rome, the question, 
“ whether salvation be an individual concern or something 
that comes wholly by the church;” p. 12, and says: “ We 
are not Christians, each one by himself, but we become 
such through the church;” p. 200, still he pronounces “ ec- 
clesiasticism, as held by Rome and also by Oxford,’ a ter- 
rible error; and declares it would be treason to the gospel 
to reject “ the position that religion is an individual interest, 
a strictly personal concern, a question between a man singly 
and his maker, He that believeth shall be saved; he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” p. 12. We can only re- 
peat what we have already said, as to our inability fully 
to comprehend his meaning on this point; and comfort 
ourselves with the conviction that it is impossible to hold 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone, as it is stated in 
this book, and yet mean by saying, “ we become Christians 
through the church,” what Puseyites mean by such expres- 
sions. 

In the exposition, given by Dr. Schaf, of the formal prin- 
ciple of Protestantism, viz: that the scriptures are the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice, we in general concur, 
As the doctrine of justification by faith is the protest of the 
Reformed against the Romish doctrine of a mediating 
church ; so the assertion of the sole infallible authority of 
the written word of God, is their protest, against the doc- 
trine of an inspired church to whose teaching we are obliged 
to bow. As the church, according to Rome, consists of all 
who profess the Christian religion and are subject to the 
Pope, the wisdom and teaching of that body, consisting in 
great measure of unsanctified men, is but another name 
for the wisdom and teaching of the world. But if by the 
church is meant the body of true believers, in whom Christ 
dwells by his Spirit, and whom he leads to the knowledge 
of the truth, then indeed to differ from the church is a se- 
rious, and if on any essential doctrine, a fatal matter. It is 
by losing sight too much of this distinction, that Prof. Schaf 
is led to attribute much more weight to the usages and 
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opinions, i. e. to the traditions, of the visible church, than 
we think is due to them, consistently with Protestant prin- 
ciples. This is a subject, however, on which we cannot 
dwell. We only wish to express our dissent from the ob- 
vious or apparent meaning of some of his remarks on tra- 
dition; which though we think they admit of a good sense, 
yet more naturally express one with which we cannot con- 
cur. Weare more sensible of the difference of views be- 
tween our author and the mass of his American readers, as to 
this point, from the conclusions to which his principles lead 
him, than from the statement of those principles them- 
selves. Hecondemns not only the more rigid’ Puritans, 
but most of the Reformed churches for repudiating the usa- 
ges, (ritual traditions,) of the church, and commends the 
greater regard of the Lutherans for such traditions. In 
this respect he will find few American Protestants to agree 
with him. 

The two great diseases of Protestantism our author re- 
presents to be Rationalism and Sectarism. He gives a his- 
torical sketch of the rise and progress of the former in Ger- 
many, and concludes with the expression of his conviction 
that “the most dangerous enemy with which we are threat- 
ened on theoretical ground, is not the catholicism of Rome, 
but the foe within our own borders; not the hierarchic pa- 
pacy of the Vatican, but the worldly papacy of the sub- 
jective understanding ; not the Concilium Tridentinum, but 
the theology of unbelief, as proclaimed by a Rhoer, a Weg- 
scheider, a Strauss, a Feuerbach, and others of the same 
stamp.”? This is a very natural view to be taken by a the- 
ologian born and educated in Germany, who has been ac- 
customed to see comparatively little of the evils of Roman- 
ism, and before whose eyes the desolations wrought by Ra- 
tionalism were constantly present. In itself considered, 
however, and in reference to the state of the church in 
America, we consider Romanism immeasurably more dan- 
gerous than infidelity. Not by any means, as some have 
said, a greater evil; but an evil more dangerous to Prot- 
estantism. This is only expressing our conviction that a 
false religion is more likely to spread than mere irreligion ; 
and that the human mind has greater affinity for supersti- 
tion, than for infidelity. 

The section relating to “ Sectarism” we consider as more 
marred by false principles and false views of facts and of 
their historical relations, than any other in the book. Here 
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we think our author betrays erroneous principles as to the 
unity of the church, too much forgetting that it is a spirit- 
ual unity, arising from the union of believers with Christ 
and from the indwelling of his Spirit; and which mani- 
fests itself in unity of faith, of love and of communion. 
There is therefore more of real unity, more real brother- 
hood existing between the evangelical denominations of 
America, than is to be found in the church of Rome, the 
church of England, or in the Reformed or Lutheran church 
of Germany. The true unity of the church is therefore, 
in a measure, independent of external ecclesiastical union. 
It is marred by all diversity of faith, all want of love, and 
by all refusal of intereommunion and fraternal subjection 
and intercourse ; and is destroyed by the entire absence of 
any of these bonds. It is not, however, necessarily inter- 
rupted by separate ecclesiastical organizations, or diversity 
as to modes of discipline and worship ; uniformity and 
unity being very different things. We do not suppose that 
Dr. Schaf denies this, but he constantly speaks as though 
he regarded external union, that is, union secured and ex- 
pressed by outward bonds as far more essential to unity of 
the church than appears to us consistent with its true na- 
ture. 

Again, his principles as to conformity and the preserva- 
tion of outward union, seem to us erroneous. He says, 
the Reformers had “ they been permitted to preach the pure 
word of God with freedom, and to administer the sacra- 
ments according to Christ’s appointment, would have re- 
mained in their original communion.” He blames the Pu- 
ritang for separating from the established church of Eng- 
land, and condemns the recent secession of the Free Church 
in Scotland. All this we think betrays very wrong notions 
as to the principles involved in such questions. Such sep- 
arations are a duty, which we owe to God and to the real 
unity of the church, whenever unscriptural terms of com- 
munion are enjoined. If the Puritans, in order to their 
connexion with the church of England, were required to 
declare their « assent and consent” to all and every thing 
contained in the book of Common Prayer, then those who 
could not assent to the baptismal or burial service, or to 
the semi-deification of Charles I., were bound in conscience 
to separate from that church, and to protest against the 
schismatical principle of making such matters terms of 
Christian communion. The same remark may of course 
be applied to a multitude of other cases. 
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When our author says that sects have their origin in sin- 
ful ambition and pride, we think he is wrong as to the ma- 
jority of cases, as far as evangelical sects are concerned,— 
They have much more commonly had their origin in the 
imposition, by those in authority, of unscriptural terms of 
communion. In many cases no doubt they have arisen 
from narrow-mindedness, and scrupulosity, but even in 
such cases, there is something to respect in the assertion of 
the supremacy of conscience. We miss in our author any 
definite conception of Sectarism, or what it is that consti- 
tutes a sect. Why are the Congregationalists, or Baptists 
any more a sect than the German Reformed, or the Episco- 
palians ? 

In the account given by Dr. Schaf of the Puritans, of 
Cromwell, of the relation of the church in this country with 
the English Independents, we think he shows that he is 
from home. He is speaking of events, which as they did 
not occur in Germany, cannot be supposed to be so well 
understood by a scholar so thoroughly German. He betrays 
also the disadvantage under which he labours as a stranger, 
when he comes to speak of the state of things in this coun- 
try. The paragraph on p. 116 in which he speaks of the 
multiplication of sects in America, is an extravagant exag- 
geration. It is easy to string together a number of names 
of religious parties, here and anywhere else, and not more 
here, than in England, or even Germany, but what do they 
amount to. The vast mass of our population belong either 
to the Romish, the Episcopal, the Baptist, Methodist, Con- 
gregational or Presbyterian churches, including in the last 
named, the English, Dutch and German Presbyterians. Be- 
yond these all other sects are made up of handfuls, and 
these are to be found wherever there is liberty enough for 
what actually exists to make itself known. 

We are not to be considered as apologists for “ Sectarism” 
because we object to the exaggerated statements of the na- 
ture and extent of the evil given by our author. We admit 
that it is a very serious evil, and one which the friends of 
the church, in the true sense of the term, should endeavour 
to correct. What then are the means by which these two 
diseases of Protestantism, viz., Rationalism and Sectarism, 
are to be cured? To the answer of this question Dr. Schaf 
addresses himself in the latter part of his book. 

He begins by saying that Puseyism is a well meant, but 
mistaken effort to accomplish this cure, It is represented 
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as a legitimate reaction from false or ultra-Protestantism; 
an attempt to cure Rationalism by subjecting the judgment 
of the individual to that of the church; and Sectarism, by 
merging all parties into the outward unity of established 
uniformity. There may be some truth in this genesis of 
Puseyism ; but we are disposed to assign it a less honoura- 
ble origin. We believe it had its birth in wrong views as 
to the nature of religion, and wrong principles as to the na- 
ture of the church. Prof. Schaf thinks its end legitimate, 
but its means mistaken. We think its end a mistaken one, 
and therefore its meansillegitimate. Rationalism and Sec- 
tarism were not the real evils which it proposed to cure, 
but. Protestantism itself, i. e. the gospel, salvation by grace, 
justification by faith, the worship of God in spirit and in 
truth, instead of outward forms or inward mysticism or su- 
perstitious reverence. The gospel is the great evil against 
which it is directed with consummate skill. We cannot 
therefore regard it as embodying any great truth. It is not 
the expression of the sense of need of Christian unity, in 
the proper meaning of the term, but rather of the desire to 
be religious and secure heaven by some means sanctioned 
by antiquity, but which does not include submission to the 
gospel. 

What means then does our author propose for the cure 
of the diseases of Protestantism? “Historical Progress. Pu- 
seyism looks backwards; we look forwards. It looks to- 
wards Rome... We towards Jerusalem,’? Here comes in 
again the idea of the gradual development of Christianity, 
with which the work commences. Not that Christianity 
admits of any improvement, but simply that it comes gra- 
dually to be better understood and more fully to pervade the 
church and the world. As the advanced Christian believes 
just what he believed when a babe in Christ, but apprehends 
it more justly, and is more under its influence; so the church 
of the Reformation, was in advance of the church of the 
third century, and the consummated church will be in ad- 
vance of the church of the Reformation, In all this there 
is much truth. In the manner in which it is presented, and 
in the exhibition of the means by which this development 
is to be carried on, there is a great deal that is due to the 
peculiar philosophical and historical training of the writer ; 
much that we do not understand and much with which we 
‘cannot agree. And yet there is much that 18 healthful and 
encouraging, It is very plain from this brief analysis of the 
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book before us, that the apprehension that Dr. Nevin and 
Prof, Schaf are tending toward Puseyism, if by Puseyism 
be meant prelacy and Rome and what is necessarily con- 
nected with them, is altogether unfounded. It would be 
suicidal in them, and entirely opposed to all their principles, 
to step out of the line “of historical development’’ to 
which they belong, They are in the Reformed church: 
that church is an immeasurable advance on the church of 
the middle ages, to go back to the ground which the Pu- 
seyites are endeavouring to regain, would, in their view, be 
for men to turn children. Their motto is Forwards. What 
is the future they have figured for themselves and for the 
church, we cannot distinctly discern. 

We confess we have not much faith in the means of pro- 
gress on which these gentlemen seem to place their main 
reliance. German philosephy and German theology appear 
to be the great sources of their hopes, as far as human 
agency is concerned. We once heard a distinguished Ger- 
man professor say, “England and America are the hands 
of the church, Germany is the head. She must do the 
thinking, they the work.”? A division of labour with which 
we ought to be content, especially if our working does not 
depend upon our understanding their thinking. Prof. 
Schaf’s book is imbued with the same idea of the relative 
vocations of the several portions of the church. “Germany 
is the proper home not only ef the Reformation, but of all 
the deeper spiritual movements which have been called 
forth by this, during the last three hundred years,” “It is 
the proper home of Protestant theology.’’ If we allude to 
German Rationalism, we are told “only an archangel can 
become a devil.”” To Germany therefore we must look for 
the impulse and the light to impel.and guide this onward 
movement of the church. We are very ready to admit the 
great superiority of Germany in all that can be attained by 
research and concentrated labour. We admit too that the 
German mind is in some of its attributes favourably distin- 
guished from the English and American, but we think Dr. 
Schaf not only over estimates this superiority, but finds it, 
in some instances, in those very peculiarities where the ad- 
vantage is on the other side. ‘The Germans have never 
been celebrated for their ability to distinguish between the 
unknown and the unknowable, they cannot discern the 
limits of human knowledge; and by passing those limits 
they lose all the criteria of knowledge, and are unable to 
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distinguish between truth and the phantoms of their crea- 
tive imaginations. To our apprehension the willingness of 
the English mind to rest content within the sphere which 
God has assigned it; to submit to the laws of its nature, 
and to cenfide in the principles of belief impressed upon 
our constitution, without attempting either to question the 
legitimacy of those laws, er the conclusions to which they 
lead, is worth more as a means of attaining truth, than all 
that mysterious “power of perceiving the supernatural, the 
infinite, the harmonious unity, the essence of things, the 
primal idea of the absolute,”’* which is the peculiar excel- 
lence of our German brethren, 

In order to decide what the church has to hope from 
German theology, in securing the anticipated progress in 
divine knowledge, it would seem natural to inquire what 
that theology, since its revival,,has actually accomplished. 
A question we are not competent to answer. On the one 
hand, we are disposed to hope that it has not done much in 
unsettling old landmarks, when we find such thoroughly 
evangelical exhibitions of the doctrine of justification, as 
that given by Prof. Schaf, and when we see that the very 
best of the recent German theologians are precisely those 
who are most like the Reformers. On the other hand, we 
cannot repress our fears when we find that to those most 
imbued with this theology, every thing seems alike. Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, as philosophers; Daub, Schleiermacker, 
Marheinecke, as theologians, seem to be regarded as differ- 
ing from each other, and differing from received standards, 
only as to their mode of presenting truth. When we express 
surprise, that men who seem to deny a personal God, to 
deny sin, to deny the continued personal existence of the 
soul after death, should be referred to as substantially 
sound, we are told we do not understand these writers, and. 
therefore are not competent to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject. The sufficiency of this answer-we should feel bound 
to admit, were it not for two circumstances. ‘First, we see 
the professed and thoroughly instructed disciples of these 
schools in Germany itself, asserting that these philosophers 
do in fact teach what their words seem to imply, viz., that 
there is no God, no sin, no conscious existence hereafter.— 
And secondly, when we hear some of the most highly edu- 
cated and devout, among the Germans themselves, denounc- 
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ing as an utter abomination those very systems and writers, 
who are so much lauded in this country. Here then are two 
classes of men, neither of which can be summarily set down 
as destitute of the Anschauungsvermégen, the power of per- 
ceiving the absolute and infinite, who unite in condemning 
just what those among us most zealous for German philoso- 
phy and theology, unite in lauding. We confess that this, more 
than any thing else, far more than any confidence in our 
own limited knowledge of these systems and writers, makes 
us fear their influence. We are afraid of their confounding 
all the landmarks of truth, of leading men to see no differ- 
ence between holiness and beauty, sin and defect, fate and 
providence, a self-conscious universe and our Father who 
is in heaven. 

While we say this from a deep conviction of its truth, 
we are not insensible either to the merits of this work or 
to the advantages which the author derives from his fami- 
liarity with the varied learning of his native country.— 
The evangelical character of the leading doctrines of his 
book, the seriousness and warmth of feeling which pervade 
it, and the high order of ability which it displays, give 
ground to hope that Dr. Schaf will prove a blessing to the 
church and country of his adoption. 


Jn Examination of President Edwards’ Inquiry into 
the Freedom of the Will. By Albert Taylor Bledsoe. 
H. Hooker. Philadelphia. 


We know nothing of the author of this treatise, and are, 
therefore, not likely to do him. injustice through prejudice, 
We guess, however, that wherever he may now reside, he 
must have had his birth and education in the land of the 
pilgrims ; for without intending any disparagement to the 
Middle and Southern states of our union, it must be admit- 
ted that the sons of New England excel in metaphysical 
research and acumen. Whether it be owing to climate, 
education, or some other cause, the people of this section 
of country possess a power of nice discrimination, which, 
perhaps, is not equalled by that of any nation on the globe. 
The subject of the freedom of the human will, it must be 
confessed, is one of the most abstruse, and to most men, 
the most perplexing, which falls within the range of hu- 
man knowledge ; and yet more books have been written 
on this subject in this little territory, than, as far as we 
know, in any country in the world. 
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President Edwards, by his work on this subject, has ac- 
quired a reputation for profound research and conclusive 
reasoning, superior to that of any other American author. 
And as no answer was attempted, either on this side the 
Atlantic or the other, which acquired any celebrity, the 
friends of the Edwardean theory of the will considered it 
unanswerable. But still many were not satisfied. They 
were of opinion, that there must be a flaw in the reason- 
ing, somewhere ; for they felt that upon this theory human 
liberty was annihilated. And it cannot be denied, that Ed- 
wards has made use of the same arguments in the main 
which, long before his time, had been adduced by the infi- 
dels Hobbes and Collins, and at a later period, by Lord 
Kaimes. It cannot be truly said, that the public sentiment 
generally acquiesced in the conclusions of Edwards; the 
contrary was the fact, and however plausible his reasoning 
might appear, it was received with the same suspicion and 
incredulity, as the logical argument of Berkeley, to prove 
that no external world existed. Such men as Dr. John- 
son, Dr. Beattie, Dr. Reid, and Dugald Stewart, scouted the 
theory as absurd, in the view of common sense. But if 
Edwards be wrong, why has not the fallacy of his reason- 
ing been pointed out? This challenge has been long be- 
fore the public; and at length, more than one champion 
has entered the arena, in opposition to this metaphysical 
giant. Dr. Tappan, of New York, has lately attacked Ed- 
wards, in a work in three volumes, one of which is occu- 
pied expressly with a review of Edwards’s “ Inquiry.” 
And here, in the volume before us, we have another at- 
tempt to subvert the theory of “ moral necessity”’ and “ the 
influence of motives,’ from the very foundation, This 
author doesnot seem to have been aware that he was en- 
gaged in performing very laboriously, a work of superero- 
gation; that is, if Dr. Tappan has effected what he de- 
signed. We presume, therefore, that Mr. Bledsoe had not 
seen the work of his fellow labourer. 

Our judgment of Mr. Bledsoe’s acumen of intellect is 
very favourable ; and evidently he has thought much and 
read much on the subject; and we are of opinion that he 
has succeeded in pointing out some considerable errors in 
the work which he assails, and has shown, at least to our 
satisfaction, that Edwards is often inaccurate in his defini- 
tions, and confused in his views of the nature of the will 
in relation to the desires and affections of the mind; which 
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our author, in accordance with some other writers, calls 
“ sensibilities.” 

But having said this much in favour of the book, we 
are now constrained to say, that we differ, toto celo, from 
the positions which he assumes, and on which his whole 
system is founded. The first of these is, that human voli- 
tions can, in no proper sense, be called “effects.” The 
other main position is, that our feelings, that is, our desires, 
passions &c. have no causal influence on volition. As to this 
point, the ingenious author seems to think that he has 
placed the defence of liberty on entirely new ground. He 
labours to prove, that none of the defenders of liberty have 
availed themselves of this principle. And no wonder ; for 
there is scarcely a trath more evident to the consciousness 
of all men than that their volitions are powerfully infiu- 
enced by their feelings, If a man is in danger of perish- 
ing by hunger or thirst, have these appetites no influence 
to lead him to will to seize the food or drink within his 
reach? A system built upon such a false foundation can- 
not stand. 

The author’s attempt to answer the argument from di- 
vine foreknowledge is a curiosity. We never saw a 
stronger case of a man striving against evidence; he is 
like a strong man in water over his depth and unable 
to swim, catching at objects which cannot aid him. Yet 
he acknowledges every thing which Edwards considers 
important. He acknowledges the absolute certainty of all 
events, as foreknown, and admits that there is some kind 
of necessity that they should come to pass. And*Edwards’s 
argument requires nothing more. 

The unfortunate and improper use of the word “neces- 
sity,” by Edwards and his followers, has done more to pre- 
judice the minds of sensible men against his system, than 
all other causes. According to the proper usage of lan- 
guage, liberty and necessity are diametrically opposite ; and 
to say a thing is necessary, and at the same time free, is a 
contradiction in terms. Certainty and necessity are not the 
same; for although every thing necessary is certain, every 
thing certain is not necessary. Volitions, in certain given 
circumstances, may be as certain as any physical effects, 
but volitions are free in their very nature. A necessary 
volition is an absurdity, a thing inconceivable. To call 
this certainty “ moral necessity,” or “philosophical neces- 


sity,” will forever mislead, and produce confusion of ideas, 
in the most exact thinkers. 
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We are of opinion that all that is wanted on this subject, 
is not a new theory, but greater precision in the use of lan- 
guage, anda clear distinction between the will and the 
other active powers. Dr. Day has written well on this 
subject, and has removed a number of the grounds of ob- 
jection to Edwards’s system; but on some points he is not 
so discriminating and accurate as we could have wished. And 
as to our author, we are of opinion that he has lost his la- 
bour, for he will find few thinking men willing to go with 
him in adopting the principles on which his whole theory 
rests, 


The Works of the Rev. Richard Cecil, late Minister of St. 
John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, London. In three vol- 
umes. New York: Robert Carter. 1845. 


Ir we may apply to the author one of his own expres- 
sions concerning Rutherford, “ Cecil is one of our classics.” 
His “Remains” will continue to be his great work; it 
merits a place by the most celebrated 4na and Table-Talk. 
That conversation must have been rich, of which the glean- 
ings are such as these. But while we give the first place 
to these, we set a high value also on the works which he 
prepared for the press. His biographies are all excellent; 
that of Newton is established in its reputation. The life 
of Bacon is fitted to be very useful to professors of the fine 
arts. The “Friendly Visit to the House of Mourning” is 
one of the best manuals for the bereaved, that we have 
ever read. The Sermons, though good, original, and evan- 
gelical, are to be regarded rather as sketches, than as fin- 
ished productions ; they probably give but a faint idea of 
that great preacher, who was so long the shining light of 
London. Mr. Pratt, who lately went to his rest, tells us 
that Mr. Cecil’s extemporaneous style was far more easy. 
Even here we may observe, however, the impressiveness, 
boldness, and pathos which belonged to his great character. 
These volumes we cordially recommend to every class of 
readers, but chiefly to young preachers; we know no bet- 
ter model of a clergyman, in modern times. There are 
things in these volumes, which if read in time, and with 
due impression, will leave their mark and character for life, 
Like the thoughts of Bacon, Selden, or Pascal, they fur- 
nish seeds for many meditations. Reading Cecil will tend 
very much to take the chill off our watery preaching, and 
to cure young men of the pie crite, or Blair method. The 
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thoughts are sharpened to an edge, and fasten themselves 
like goads. Mr. Carter has not published a book more to 
our mind, since he began his useful labours. 


Elements of Rhetoric and Literary Criticism, with copi- 
ous practical exercises and examples. For the use of 
Common Schools and Teachers. Including also a suc- 
cinct history of the English Language, and of British 
and American Literature from the earliest to the pres- 
ent times. On the basis of the recent works of Alex- 
ander Reid and Robert Connel; with large udditions 
from other sources. Compiled and arranged by J. R. 
Boyd, A. M., Principal of Black River L. and R. Insti- 
tute. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1845. pp. 306, 
18mo. 


Tus little work has two great merits. One is its ten- 
dency to promote and facilitate the early practice of Eng- 
lish composition, as a necessary part of a common educa- 
tion. The other is the great variety of information, as to 
books and authors and the language itself, which it brings 
within the reach of ordinary teachers and their pupils. Its 
faults arise almost entirely from its being, as the title page 
avows, a compilation. Although drawn from the best 
sources, and with no small diligence and judgment, it is 
still deficient in unity, the materials or ingredients being 
neither wholly in agreement with each other, nor sufficiently 
impressed with the stamp of the author’s own mind. This 
appears particularly in the fact that, while his rules are, for 
the most part, those which prevailed half a century ago, 
his most attractive specimens belong to a later period of 
our literature. Thus we have, at no great distance from 
each other, Blair’s condemnation of unimportant words at 
the end of a sentence, and extracts from Wilson and con- 
temporary writers, who regard the prohibition with con- 
tempt, both in theory and practice. The criticisms upon 
English writers, and especially on those of recent date, 
though often just, are now and then too sweeping and dog- 
matical, and not sustained sufficiently by samples of the 
faults alleged. A principal defect, in this part of the vol- 
ume, is the hasty or injudicious choice of characteristic pas- 
sages. To those already familiar with the authors, this is 
of little moment; but the object should have been to give 
correct ideas of their manner to a very different class of 
readers. What conception of the merits or the faults of 
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Coleridge can be gained from the perusal of three ep- 
igrams? As usual, our statement of particular defects 
fills much more space than our general commendation, 
which we think it proper therefore to repeat, by stating it 
as our opinion, that the adoption of this little manual in 
schools, and even in the lower classes of our colleges, would, 
under the direction of judicious teachers, tend to great im- 
provement in the art of composition, and to the diffusion 
of much useful information as to English literature. Mr. 
Boyd has evidently taken special pains to make the lite- 
rary merits of the Bible, and the literature of our own 
country, duly prominent in his compilation, although chiefly 
drawn from British sources. The worst thing about the 
little work, in point of taste, is the interminable title page, 
which is rather a preface, or the table of contents to one. 
In nothing of a minor kind has the taste of publishers and 
authors more improved than in the substitution of a sim- 
ple title for these misplaced advertisements, 


Reasons for Repose. A morning conversation with a 
Christian under temporary alurms respecting the 
Truth of the Scriptures. By the late Rev. Richard 
Cecil, M. A. Published by the American Tract Society. 
pp. 64. 

Every thing which Cecil said or wrote has a certain 
mark upon it, which renders it memorable. On subjects 
connected with the defence of Christianity against infidels, 
he writes with peculiar pertinency and feeling; perhaps 
from having been ‘himself the subject of many skeptical 
misgivings, in early life. The book, though very small, is 
very valuable. 


The Raising of Lazarus from the Dead. New York. 
18mo. pp. 79. ; 
Tus is another pleasing volume issued by the Tract So- 
ciety. 
Life in Earnest. Six Lectures, on Christian Activity 


and Ardour. By the Rev. James Hamilton, author of 
‘Harp on the Willows,’ etc. New York: Robert Car- 


ter. 1845. 18mo. pp. 167. 


Tue striking title seems to have come from Arnold. The 
lectures are in that vivid, popular style, which does not 


aid 
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task the reader, while it conveys and impresses serious 
truths. Mr. Hamilton has acquired much reputation, as 
well by his preaching, as by several brilliant publications 
of this sort. The subject is most important, and the work 
is fitted to be useful. 


Profession is not Principle; or the name of Christian 
is not Christianity. By Grace Kennedy, author of the 
Decision, Anna Ross, Jessy Allan, &c. From the sixth 
Edinburg edition. New York: R. Carter. 1845. pp. 
164, 18mo. 

Tus is a volume of established reputation, and like ev- 
ery thing from the pen of its accomplished and pious .au- 
thor, is well suited to convey evangelical truth. Few wri- 
ters of religious fiction have, in our judgment, equalled 
Miss Kennedy ; and the opinion, which we formed many 
years ago, was that this was one of her best works. 


Christian Retirement ; or Spiritual Exercises of the 
Heart. By the author of ‘ Christian Experience as dis- 
played in the Life and Writings of St. Paul.? New 
York: Robert Carter, 58 Canal street. 1845. 12mo. pp. 
476. 


Tue Meditations—for so they may be called—of which 
this volume is made up, are remarkable for their spiritual- 
ity and unction. Itis a kind of writing, which though 
fragmentary and even desultory, will continue to be sought 
with avidity and perused with delight by a large class of 
Christian readers. It deserves its place among the kindred 
works of Mason, Meikle, and Serle. It seems to us to 
have this good quality, that it exalts Christ, and abases the 
sinner. To many it will be better than elaborate argumen- 
tation. 


The Letters of the Rev, John Newton, §¢., to which are 
prefixed, Memoirs of his Life, &c. By the Rev. Rich- 
ard Cecil. New York: Robert Carter. 1845. 8vo. pp. 
380. 


Ir is too late to recommend John Newton or his works - 
and it is almost superfluous to say that his letters are his 
best productions. They are the conversation, rather than 
the laborious composition, of this animated, experienced, 
affectionate Christian. To tell the truth, if his other works 
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were lost, we should not sreatly lament, provided we had 
this invaluable correspondence. It will be a cheap pur- 
chase for any one who procures it. 


Gospel Promises ; being a short view of the great and 
precious promises of the Gospel. By the Rev. Joseph 
Alleine, author of an ‘ Alarm to the Unconverted,’ &c. 
New York: R. Carter. 1845. 18mo. pp. 167. 


Tue name of the author is recommendation enough. 
We will add, however, that the book is one of uncommon 
value, abounding in scriptural consolations for the weary 
and heavy laden; laying open the riches of the covenant ; 
exalting the grace of the gospel and the excellency of 
Christ ; and disarming unbelief, by the express, repeated, 
and gratuitous offers of the divine word. We should be 
glad to know that it was in the hands of all such as doubt 
and are disquieted, and such as are tempted to take a ser- 
vile, narrow, and legal view of the gospel plan. 


Spiritual Direction and uricular Confession; their 
history, theory and consequences, being a translation 
of “Du Prétre, De la Femme, De la Famille.’ By M. 
Michelet, Professor in the Faculty of Letters, &c., Paris. 
Philadelphia: James M. Campbell, 1845. pp. 224. 
Tuer controversy between the university and clergy in 

France has given rise to many works of general interest 

and value. Some of the most celebrated writers have en- 

gaged in the conflict, which is probably but just begun. 

The above work by Michelet is of peculiar interest, not only 

as exhibiting the kind of bondage in which the Romish sys- 

tem holds its votaries, but the utter hopelessness of that 
bondage, when men have no other weapons than those fur- 
nished by natural religion or philosophy to contend against 
their oppressors. This writer portrays in lively colours the 
degradation and misery consequent on the dominion of the 
priesthood, but he does not seem to have the least idea that 
that dominion is inevitable, unless men are made free by 
the gospel. If men know not how, each one for himself, 
they may obtain pardon and reconciliation with God, they 
must of necessity be subject to those who profess to have 


the keys of heaven committed to their hands. 


History of the Great Reformation. By J. H. Merle D?- 
pacers 3 vols, Philadelphia: J. M. Campbell, 1845. 
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Mr. Campbell has published a new and very neat edition 
of this popular work, which is sold at the very moderate 
price of one dollar, or one dollar and fifty cents, according 
to the binding. 


1, Papal Rome as itis; bya Roman. With.an Introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. W. C. Brownlee, D.D. By Rev. L. 
Giustiniani, D.D.., formerly a Roman Priest, now Minis- 
ter of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. Philadelphia: 
J. M. Campbell, 1845. 

2. History of the Robe of Jesus Christ, preserved in the Ca- 
thedral of Tréves. By J. Maux, Professor in the Great 
Seminary. To which is added an account of the miracu- 
lous cures performed by the said Robe, &c. Translated 
from the French, with Notes. Philadelphia: James M. 
Campbell, 1845. 


Two works well suited to give a lively impression of the 
miserable superstition and ignorance to which the anti- 
christian domination of the Pope has reduced those subject 
to his unmitigated sway. 


Internal Evidence of the Holy Bible, or the Bible proved 
Jrom its own pages to be a Divine Revelation. By Rev. 
J. J. Janeway, D.D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, 1845, 


Tuts work consists of two parts. In the former the au- 
thor gives the arguments in favour of the divine origin of 
the Bible, founded on the miracles and prophecies of which 
it preserves the record. In the latter the arguments are 
derived from what the Bible teaches, concerning God, con- 
cerning man, the moral law, and the work of redemption, 
showing the adaptation of this whole system of truth to the 
necessities of fallen man, This is a wide range of legiti- 
mate argument, which the author has gone over with that 
perspicuity, correctness, and excellence of spirit, which have 
distinguished the other productions of his pen. 


Rills from the Fountain of Wisdom, or the Book of Pro- 
verbs, arranged and illustrated. By William M. En- 
gles, D.D. Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation, 1845. 


Tuts book is a felicitous conception. Under numerous 
appropriate heads, such as, The Fear of God, The Fear of 
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Man, Docility, Filial Obedience, and the like, the aphorisms 
of the inspired sage are regularly classified. Each col- 
lection of these aphorisms is followed by a practical com- 
ment, illustrating and enforcing the subject to which they 
relate. We think the book is one which is well adapted to 
answer the end for which it was written. 


Memoirs of the Life and Character of Mrs. Sarah Sav- 
age, eldest daughter of the Rev. Philip Henry. By Sir 
J. B. Williams, LL. D. To which are added Memoirs 
of Mrs. Anne Hulton, and Mrs. Eleanor Radnor, daugh- 
ters of the Rev. Philip Henry. By their brother, Rev. 
Matthew Henry. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, 1845. 
TueEse are interesting records of a family whose names 

are revered wherever the English language is known. 


Five Discourses on the moral obligation and particular 
duties of the Sabbath. By A. O. Hubbard, Pastor of a 
Church in Hardwicke, Vt. Hanover: William A. Rug- 
gles. 

Tuts is a very sound and useful little book; one which 
we wish could be more extensively known. 


Practical Christianity in a Series of Essays. By John 
Bowdler, Jr., Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn. First American, 
from the Edinburgh edition. Boston: Benjamin Per- 
kins & Co., 1845. 

We have read this little book with great pleasure. It is 
evidently the product of a refined and highly cultivated 
mind, and is imbued throughout with a sweet, devotional 
spirit. The plainest Christian may read it with profit, and 
yet it is just such a book as one would wish to place in the 
hands of a person of education and taste; presenting, as it 
does, the practical aspects of religion, in a pure and elevated 
style, and yet in a manner adapted to impress the conscience, 
and sway the affections. The topics embraced in the Es- 
says, are, Supposed Connexion between Religion and Mel- 
ancholy :—Practical View of the Character of Christ:—The 
Atonement:—Submission to God:—Trust in God: Love of 
God :—-Faith :-—Hope :—-Spiritual-Mindedness :—Thank- 
fulness :—Prayer :—Humility :—Eternity of Future Pun- 
ishments :—Epistle to the Philippians :—Sacrament of the 


Lord’s Supper. 
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The Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bunyan, with Explana- 
tory Notes by Thomas Scott, D.D., with a Life of the 
Author. By Josiah Conder, Esq. Philadelphia: Joseph 
P. Engles, Publishing Agent, north-east corner of George 
and Seventh-Streets, 1845. No’s. 1, 2, & 3. 

Tus is a re-print, in numbers of about fifty-six pages, 
each, of the splendid edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress, pub- 
lished by our Board of Publication. Of this edition, we 
have already had occasion to speak in the strongest terms. 
The paper, typography and engravings are all in the highest 
forms of the arts. The publication will be completed in ten 
numbers, at twenty-five cents each. At such a price, we 
cannot but hope that thousands of families will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to procure this sumptuous book. 
Independently of the unrivalled reputation of the text, the 
elegant embellishments of this edition cannot fail to refine 
and cultivate the taste and the imagination; while their 
tendency, to say the least, is to awaken and improve a 
higher class of feelings. 


The Israel of God: a series of practical Sermons. By 
Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., Rector of St. George’s Church, 
N.Y. Third edition. New-York: Robert Carter, 1845, 
pp. 307, 8vo. 

TuEseE are, as the title page informs us, practical Sermons. 
They are upon interesting and most important subjects, 
connected with the vitals of religion, and belong unques- 
tionably to the class of evangelical discourses. It is impos- 
sible to read a page anywhere, without perceiving that the 
author has no sympathy with the ritual and Oxford school. 
The volume is not remarkable for any laborious exposition 
of difficult points, or any novelty of views or striking ori- 
ginality of thought and diction. But it has higher qualities: 
it is full of plain, scriptural, catholic, saving truth; urged 
with affection, earnestness, and unction. Whatever may 
be the judgment of merely literary circles, this is the kind 
of sermons which renders the preacher a blessing to his 
flock. The reverend author sometimes uses a text in a 
manner which we should not have ventured on; but the 
tendency of the whole work is to honour the gospel and 
save the soul. The usefulness and popularity of the author 
are sufficient proofs that this is the species of pulpit dis- 
course which attracts and holds the minds of an American 
audience. 
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Perfect Peace: Letters-Memorial of the late John War- 
ren Howell, Esg., of Bath, M. Rk. C. S. By the Rev. 
David Pitcairn, Minister of Erie and Rendall. With an 
Introduction, by the Rev. John Stevenson, author of 
«Christ on the Cross.”? New York, 1845. pp. 175. 
18mo. 

Mr. Stevenson belongs to a class of Evangelical clergy- 
men, in the Church of England, with whom we have to 
feel our communion; a class which we lament to know is 
so small in America, namely that which is indicated by the 
names of Cecil, the Noels, Goode, and Bridges. The little 
book here presented, under his auspices, has passed through 
nine editions. It isa truly delightful view of the work of 
divine grace, upon a highly cultivated mind. The aspect 
of gospel truth which it presents, with great clearness, is 
that which is the life and soul of genuine piety; but which, 
at the same time, is often obscured by a legalsystem. This 
is a suitable volume for medical men; for men of intellect 
and science in general; for Episcopalians, who have the 
misfortune to listen to cold ceremonious preaching ; and for 
all who wish to have the riches of Christ set plainly before 


them. 


A Universal Gazetteer: containing topographical, sta- 
tistical, and other information, of all the more im- 
portant places in the known world, Jrom the most re- 
cent and authentic sources. Withamap. By Thomas 
Baldwin, assisted by several other gentlemen. Philadel- 
phia, Lindsay & Blakiston. 8vo. pp. 544. 1845. 
Ovr first feeling, on taking up this book, was one of sur- 

prise that the attempt had not before been made to supply 

so obvious a defect in our literary apparatus. The pre- 
vious experiments, so far as they are known to us, have 
been either too limited in scale, or too imperfect in execu- 
tion, to deprive this volume of its claim to priority. Our 
next feeling was a feeling of alarm lest the task should have 
fallen into incompetent hands, and ended in a superficial 
catchpenny performance, which could only serve to aggra- 
vate the evils that made it necessary, and discourage the 
efforts of superior competitors. From this apprehension 
we were soon relieved by a perusal of the introduction and 

a brief inspection of the gazetteer itself. While the book, 

as its size shows, can claim to be nothing more than a be- 

ginning, it is one which affords’ promise of an admirable 
VOL. XVII.—NO, IV. 64 
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ending. We have no hesitation in pronouncing it one of 
the most scholarlike productions of our native press. The 
authors show not only a familiar knowledge of the modern 
languages, but a highly respectable acquaintance with gen- 
eral philology. We are particularly struck with that in- 
variable sign of real scholarship, which consists in a freedom 
from the two extremes of desperation and presumption, of 
concluding that nothing can be done, and of assuming that 
every thing is easy. The proof of real learning and discre- 
tion lies in doing what is possible, and confessing what is 
not. In the case before us the difficulties to be overcome 
were, first, that of determining what pronunciation should be 
given as the true one; then, that of ascertaining it; then, 
that of representing it,so as to be practically useful and con- 
venient. As to the first point, the authors judiciously de- 
termined to give the native sound of foreign names, except 
where English usage is already fixed, and in that case to 
give both. As to the second, they have been equally pru- 
dent in resolving to give nothing except upon authority. 
With respect to English and American usage, there will of 
course be diversities of judgment and of practice, even 
among those who make the book a standard. With respect to 
foreign names, the confidence of the reader will be greatly 
strengthened by the list of persons given in the preface, 
to whom the authors have applied for the solution of their 
doubts, including some of the most eminent teachers and 
practical linguists in the country, not only in relation to the 
European but also to the Oriental languages. With re- 
spect to the notation, Walker’s system is substantially 
adopted, but simplified and otherwise improved. Under 
this head we may mention, as a proof of the compilers’ 
judgment, the method which they have adopted for enabling 
the common English reader to acquire the foreign pronun- 
ciation of names substantially, without perplexing him 
with sounds of which his organs are incapable, while by 
the very same hotation those who have more acquaintance 
with philology can ascertain, and if they please adopt, the 
foreign sounds with all their niceties, at least so far as these 
can be expressed on paper; for it is scarcely necessary to 
observe that such attempts can never do more than approx- 
imate to the complete attainment of the object, and that the 
question of success and merit is always therefore relative. 
One of the most interesting results in this case is the know- 
ledge afforded of the English usage, not only with respect 
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to foréign names, but also to those of British and Irish 
places. We all know something of the anomalies of our 
mother-tongue in this respect, but many readers in Ame- 
rica will here learn for the first time to say Annick, Ded- 
ford, Sisseter, and Yaul, for Alnwicx, Deptford, Cirences- 
ter, and Youghall. Weare pleased with both the diligence 
and taste displayed in the citations from the Poets, as autho- 
rities for the accent and sometimes for the vowel sounds 
of certain names. Among the names thus settled may be 
mentioned Génoa, Cordova, Gren4da, Milan, and we add 
with some surprise, St. Heléna, the penultimate accent of 
which, as a modern naine, is here established by the author- 
ity of Wordsworth and Montgomery, while, on the other 
hand, Alexandria and Philadelphia, as ancient names, are 
to have a penultimate accent! In short, we look upon this 
volume as highly creditable to its authors, and as full of en- 
tertainment and instruction to all who take an interest in 
orthoepy. The display of scholarship is chiefly in the Intro- 
duction, which contains a very interesting view of the com- 
parative sounds of the European languages. The work, 
however, is not merely a Pronouncing Gazetteer, but con- 
tains in a brief space, the results of the latest geographi- 
eal authorities, such as Balbi, Malte Brun, M’Culloch, and 
the Penny Cyclopaedia of London. 
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